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TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE. 


The  Work  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation, 
had  its  origin  in  the  transactions  which  took  place 
between  Pins  VII.  and  the  French  Emperor,  relative 
and  subsequent  to  the  restoration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  France.     Its  object  appears  to 
hare  been,  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  unreasonable 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  Court,  and  to  appeal  to 
public  ^opinion  for  support  in  resisting  claims  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  mdependence   of  the  civil 
power,  and  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  French 
throne.    In  pursuance  of  this  object,  an  investiga- 
tion was  entered  into,  to  ascertain  with  precision  the 
line  of  demarcation  which  separated  the  recognized 
authority  of  the  Papal  See  in  France,  from  the  rights 
appertaining  to  the  civil  power,  and  the  indisputable 
privileges  of  the  French  Church.    This  investigation 
naturally  led  the  enquiry  up  to  a  remote  period,  and 
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the  present  work  may  be  considered  an  epitome  of 
the  political  history  of  the  Roman  Court,  and  of  its 
relations  with  the  other  Courts  of  Europe,  from  the 
period  in  which  its  spiritual  authority  began  to 
merge  into  temporal  power,  down  to  tlie  occasion  of 
the  present  essay  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VII. 

In  the  former  period  of  this  enquiry,  the  pages  of 
early  history  afforded  the  materials  from  which  the 
requisite  information  v/as  to  have  been  derived. 
This  source  was  open  to  all ;  and  the  merit  of  the 
work  is  here  confined  to  the  discrimination  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  the  scattered  parts,  and  the 
judgment  with  which  they  may  be  found  combined 
into  an  uniform  whole. 

In  the  latter  period,  the  advantages  possessed  by 
the  author  were  peculiar  and  important.  Access  to 
the  papal  arcliives  appears  to  have  opened  to  him 
abundant  sources  of  information,  which  a  patient 
investigation  enabled  hhn  to  avail  himself  of,  in 
applying  those  documents,  otherwise  perhaps  des- 
tined to  oblivion,  to  the  illustration  of  the  object 
wliich  he  had  in  view.  These  documents  give  to 
this  portion  of  the  work  a  peculiar  interest.  For, 
though  the  period  to  which  they  relate  is  recent,  the 
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circumstances  in  which  Europe  was  placed  during 
the  transactions  more  immediately  referred  to,  and 
the  extraordinary  revolutions  to  which  both  public 
opinion  and  political  institutions  were  subjected,  not 
only  give  to  it  the  charm  of  novelty,  but  confer  on 
it  an  interest  similar  to  that  derived  from  the  dust  of 
antiquity.  Whatever  the  defects  of  the  translation, 
it  will  I  trust  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
historical  records,  and  a  source  of  much  useful  and 
interesting  information. 

R.  T.  H. 


MotUmorenci,  \^116, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  TfflRD  EDITION,  ORIGINAL. 


We  have  introduced  into  this  Third 
Edition  some  developements  which  were  not 
in  the  two  former.  We  have  inserted  many 
justificatory  pieces,  some  of  which  have  never 
before  been  published.  These  pieces,  and 
the  reflections  induced  by  them,  occupy  the 
second  volume,  which  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  containing : 

1.  Exposition  of  the  Maxims  of  the  Court 
of  Rome,  since  the  fabrication  of  the  False 
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Decretals,  and  especially  from  the  time  of 
Gregory  VIL  to  the  present  day : 

2.  Exposition  of  the  Maxims  of  the  Oal- 
lican  Church,  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  : 

3.  Exposal  of  the  actual  conduct  of  Pius 
VIL  with  some  observations  on  the  effects 
it  may  produce.  ^ 


HISTORICAL  ESSAY, 


&c«  ftc. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ORIGIN  OF  THB  TRBfPORAL  POW8B  OF  THB  POPES. 

^^^HOEVER  has  read  the  Gospel,  knows  that  Jesus 
Chiist  founded  no  temporal  power,  no  political 
soTeieigntjr.  He  declares  that  his  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world  ;(^>  he^  charges  his  s^osUes  not  to  con- 
found  the  mission  he  gives  them,  with  the  power 
exercised  by  the  princes  of  the  earih.(*>  St.  Peter  and 
bis  colleagues  are  sent  not  to  govern  bul  to  instruct;(^> 
and  the  authority  with  which  they  are  clothed,  con- 
s^ts  only  in  the  knowledge  and  the  benefits  they  are 
to  bestow.  Faithful  to  confining  themselves  within 
the  bounds  of  so  pure  an  apostolaf,  far  from  erect- 
ing themselves  into  rivals  of  the  civil  power,  they,  on 
the  contrary,  proclaimed  its  independence  and  the 

(I)  John  ZTiii.  36.    (2)  Luke xxU.  26.    (3)  Matt,  xxriii. 20. 
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saeredness  of  its  rights  :(^)  obedience  to  sovereigns  is 
one  of  the  first  precepts  of  their  pious  morality.  To 
resist  governments  is,  they  say,  to  offend  the  Ruler 
of  the  vtrorld,  and  take  up  arms  against  God  him- 
self(«> 

The  successors  of  the  apostles  for  a  long  time 
held  the  same  language :  they  acknovtrledged  no 
power  superior  to  that  of  sovereigns  but  Divine  Pro- 
vidence itself. (3)  They  subjected  to  kings  all  the 
ministers  of  the  altar,  levites,  pontifis,  evangelists, 
and  even  prophets.c^  God  alone  was,  immediately 
and  without  mediator,  the  only  judge  of  kings;  to 
him  alone  belonged  their  condemnation:  the  Church 
addressed  to  them  only  supplications  or  respectful 
advice  ;(^^   she  exercised  empire  only  through  the 

(1)  Rom.  xiii. 

(2)  Qai  resistit  potestati,  Dei  ordinationi  resistit;  qui  autem 
f esistunt,  Ipsi  sibi  dsunnationem  acquinmt. 

(3)  Chrysostom.  Comm.  on  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

(4)  Deum  esse  solum  in  cujus  solius^  imperatores  sunt 
potestate,  a  quo  sunt  secundi,  post  quem  primi  ante  omnes.  — 
Colimus  imperatorem  ut  hominem  i  Deo  secundum,  solo  Deo 
minorem . — TertulL 

(5)  Quod  rex  delinquit,  soli  Deo  reus  est. — Caaiodorttf, 
Si  quis  de  nobis,  6  rex,  justitise  tramitem  transcendere  volu- 
erit,  d  te  corrigi  potest:  si  vero  tu  excesseris,  quis  te  corripiet, 
quis  te  condemnabit,  nisi  is  qui  se  pronunciavit  esse  justitiam? 
— Gregor.  Turan,  ad  Chiipericum,  Reges  non  sunt  a  nobis 
graviter  exasperandi,  divino  judicio  sunt  reservandi. — Yvo. 
Camot,  See  Bossuet's  reflections  on  these  various  texts  of* 
Scripture,  and  of  the  fathers*  Def.  Cler.  Gall.  par.  2.  b«  (L 
ch.  13,  18,  26,  31,  32. 
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inediam  of  her  virtues,(i)  and  possessed  no  other  til« 
heritance  than  that  of  fiuth.<*>  These  are  the  very 
expressions  of  the  holy  fathers,  not  only  during  the 
three  first  centuries,  but  subsequent  to  Constantine, 
and  even  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

Every  one  knows,  that  previous  to  Constantine, 
the  Christian  churches  had  been  but  individual  as- 
sociations, too  frequently  proscribed,  and  at  all  times 
unconnected  v^ith  the  state.  The  popes,  in  these 
times  of  persecution  and  of  ferment,  most  assuredly 
were  far  from  aspiring  to  the  government  of  provin- 
ces :  they  were  contented  in  being  permitted  to  be 
virtuous  with  impunity;  and  they  obtained  no  crown 
on  earth  save  that  of  martyrdom. 

From  the  year  321,  Constantine  allowed  the 
churches  to  acquire  landed  property,  and  individu- 
als to  enrich  them  by  legacies.  Here  we  beliold, 
m  all  probability,  says  the  President  Henault,  what 
has  given  rise  to  the  supposition  of  Constantine's 
donation.(^^  This  donation  preserved  its  credit  for 
such  a  lapse  of  time,  that  in  1478  some  Christians 
were  burned  at  Strasburgh  for  daring  to  question  its 
authenticity.  In  the  twelfth  century,  Gratian  and 
Theodore  Balsamon  copied  it  into  their  canonical 

(1)  Pelag.  1  Concilior.  vol.  5.  p.  803.     Greg.  Mag.  vol.  2. 
p.  675,  676,  677. 

(2)  Nihil  ecclesia  sibi  nisi  fidem  possidet. — Ambros,  Op. 
torn.  2,  p.  837. 

(3)  Abr.  Cbron.  History  of  France,  years  763,  754,  755. 


compilations;  and  St.  Bernard  did  not  consider  i4 
apocryphai('>  It  had  its  origin  before  the  tenth 
century,  notwithstanding  what  many  critics  say :  for 
in  776  Pope  Adrian  avails  himself  of  it  ia  an  exhor- 
tation to  Charlemagne.  But,  in  755,  Stephen  II.  had 
also  an  open  to  make  use  of  it,  as  we  shall  shortly 
see ;  but  as  he  neither  mentions  it,  nor  refers  to  it 
in  any  way,  it  follows  that  it  was  unknown  to  him 
as  it  had  been  to  all  his  predecessors.  It  was  there- 
fore after  the  middle,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  that  it  must  have  been  fabricated. 
For  the  rest,  the  falsity  of  this  piece  is  according  to 
Fleury  more  universally  recognized  than  that  of  the 
decretals  of  Isidore :  and  if  the  donation  of  Con- 
stantine  could  still  preserve  any  credit,  to  strip  it  of 
such  credit,  it  would. be  sufficient  to  transcribe  it: 
here  follow  some  lines : 

"  We  attribute  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter  all  the  dig- 
nity, all  the  glory,  all  the  authority  of  the  imperial 
power.  Furthermore  we  pve  to  Sylvester  and  to 
his  successors  our  palace  of  the  Latran,  which  is 
incontestibly  the  finest  palace  on  earth ;  we  g^ve 
him  our  crown,  our  mitre,  our  diadem,  and  all 
our  imperial  vestments :  we  transfer  to  him  the 
imperial  dignity.    We  bestow  on  the  Holy  Pontiff 


*€ 
(€ 


(1)  De  Consider,  ad  Eugen.  book  4.  ch.  4. — Dante  de  Mo- 
narchic, book  3,  proves  that  this  donation  could  not  bind  the 
successors  of  Constantine ;  he  declares  it  nall>  but  without  dis- 
puting its  authenticity. 


^  in  free  gift  the  city  of  Rome  and  all  the  western 
**  cities  of  Italy ;  also  the  western  cities  of  every 
**  other  country.  To  cede  precedence  to  him,  we 
"  divest  ourselves  of  our  authority  over  all  those 
'^  provinces,  and  we  withdraw  from  Rome,  trans- 
^  ferring  the  seat  of  our  empire  to  Byzantium ; 
^*  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  proper,  that  an  earthly 
"  emperor  should  preserve  the  least  authority,  where 
**  God  has  established  the  head  of  his  religion."<*^ 

The  respect  which  we  owe  to  our  readers,  forbids 
all  observation  on  such  palpable  absurdities :  but 
we  have  believed  it  not  altogether  useless  to  relate 
th^n  here,  as  they  may  give  an  idea  of  the  means 
resorted  to  in  the  eighth  century  to  establish  the 
temporal  power  of  the  popes.  They  also  furnish  a 
standard  of  the  public  ignorance  during  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  in  which  this  strange  concession, 
revered  by  the  people,  and  even  by  their  kings, 
effectually  contributed  to  the  developement  of  the 
power  of  the  Holy  See.  But  we  must  also  state, 
that  at  the  restoration  of  literature  the  first  rays  of 
light  sufficed  to  dissipate  so  contemptible  an 
imposture.  Laurence  Valle  having  demonstrated, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  falsity 
of  this  donation,  the  best  writers  of  the  sixteenth, 
even  those  of  Italy,  treated  it  with  the  contempt  it 
deserv^ed.     Ariosto  energetically  expresses  the  con- 

(1)  Fourth  Discourse  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  n.  9. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  donation  will  be  found  in  the  2d  Tolam». 
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tempt  into  which  it  had  fallen/^)  and  places  it  among 
the  various  chimeras  which  Astolphus  meets  with 
in  the  moon. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  had  passed 
from  the  death  of  Constantine  in  337,  to  the  coro- 
nation of  Charlemagne  in  800.  Now  during  all  this 
period,  no  epoch,  no  year,  can  be  specified,  in  which 
the  popes  exercised  sovereign  authority.  The  im- 
mediate successors  of  Constantine  reigned,  as  he 
did,  over  Italy :  and  when  on  the  death  of  Theo- 
dorus  two  empires  arose  out  of  one,  Rome,  the 
metropolis  of  the  west,  continued  to  be  governed 
still  by  an  emperor.  Then,  as  all  historians  attest, 
the  popes  assumed  apostolic  functions  alone ;  they 
were  not  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  civil  ma- 
gisti'ates ;  although  their  election,  the  work  of  the 
people  and  of  the  clergy,  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  prince.  When  they  sought  from 
their  creed  and  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  minis- 
try, an  independence  which  they  did  not  always 
obtain,  they  rendered  homage  to  that  of  the  civil 
power,  and  did  not  claim  any  of  its  properties. 

In  476  the  Western  Empire  fell :  Augustulus  was 
dethroned;  the  Heruli,  the  Ostrogoths,  and  other 
barbarians,  invaded  and  laid  waste  Italy.     Rom't^ 

(1)  Or  puzza  forte: 

Questo  era  il  dono,  se  pero  dir  lece, 
Che  Costantino  al  buon  Silvestro  fece. 

OrLFur.  14th  chap.  8th  stansia. 
This  was  the  gift*  with  reverence  be  it  said^ 
Which  Con&t$mtine  to  g^ood  SylTester  mad^- 


was  governed  by  Odoacre  down  to  493,  by  The- 
odoric  to  526,  and,  during  the  twenty-seven  suc- 
ceeding years,  by  Theodat,  Vitiges,  Totila,  or  the 
generals  of  the  Eastern  Emperors.  It  is  necessary 
to  observe  here,  that  the  sovereignty  of  these  em- 
perors over  Italy,  and  especially  over  the  city  of 
Rome,  had  been  acknowledged  by  Odoacre  and  by 
Theodoric,  and  sometimes  even  by  their  successors/*) 
But  in  653,  the  victory  of  Narses  over  Theia  restored 
to  the  Greek  emperors  an  immediate  sovereignty 
over  the  Roman  territory  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Thus  terminated  seventy-seven  years  of 
wars  and  revolutions,  during  which  the  popes  neither 
obtained  nor  aspired  to  the  exercise  of  any  temporal 
authority.  Theodoric,  in  498,  confirmed  the  election 
of  Pope  Symmachus  i<^)  and  when,  in  the  year  600, 
this  pope  was  accused  by  his  enemies,  the  decision 
of  the  matter  was  referred  to  Theodoric.(3) 

From  653  to  567,  Narses  governed  Italy  in  the 
name  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.  Shortly 
after  his  death,  the  Lombards,  led  by  Alboin,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  northern  parts  of  Italy, 
and  there  founded  a  kingdom,  which  lasted  about 
two  hundred  years.  The  other  regions  of  Italy 
remained  more  or  less  under  the  authority  of  the 
emperors  of  the  East,  which  was  administered  by 
the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna. 

(1)  St.  Marc.  Abridged  History  of  Italy,  vol.  1.  p,  1  to  129. 

(2)  Anastas.  Bibliotb.  of  the  Lives  of  the  Boman  Poutiffs,  p.  84* 

(3)  Fleury.  Eccles.Hist.  b.  xxx.  n.  1. 
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The  exarch  was  a  governor  general^  to  whom 
the  dukes,  prefects  or  patricians,  and  also  the  gover- 
nors of  particular  territories  or  cities,  were  subor- 
dinate. From  the  exarch  or  the  emperor  they 
sought  the  ratification  of  the  election  of  each  bishop 
of  Rome :  this  is  a  fact  of  which  the  proof  exists  in 
an  ancient  collection  of  the  formulas  of  the  Romish 
Chmrch.(i)  Once  only,  at  the  election  of  Pelagius  11. 
in  677,  they  dispensed  with  the  consent  of  the 
emperor,  because  the  Lombards  besieged  Rome, 
and  cut  off  the  communication  with  Constantinople. 
Paul  Diacre,  in  speaking  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
in  690  succeeded  Pelagius  IT.  says  expressly,  that  it 
was  not  permitted  to  instal  a  pope  without  the  order 
of  the  Greek  emperor.(^)     A  letter  of  Martin  I.  to 

(1)  Liber  decimusBomaiioram  Pontificttm.  Pere  Ganiierj  a 
Jesuit,  published  an  edition  of  it  at  Paris^  in  1680.  This  ool« 
lection  had  been  published  before  by  Holstenius,  and  weis  sup- 
pressed by  the  Court  of  Rome. — Sec.  on  the  Dependence  of  tho 
Popes,  dd  and  4th  heads. 

(2)  Non  enim  licebat  tunc  temporis  quemlibet  in  RomanjL 
civitate  ad  pontificatum  promovere  absque  jussio^imperatoris. 
— Paul  Diac.  6.  S,  c.  4. 

Gregory  I.  called  '  the  Great'  has  rendered  frequent  ho- 
mage to  the  civil  authority  ;  but  letters  have  been  fabricated, 
under  his  name,  in  which  he  declares,  that  every  king,  every 
prelate,  every  judge,  who  shall  neglect  to  ascertain  the  privi- 
leges of  the  tiiree  monasteries  of  Autun,  and  those  of  the  Ab- 
bey of  St.  Medard  de  Soissons,  shall  be  deprived  of  his  digni- 
ty, and  condemned,  like  Judas,  to  the  pit  of  hell,  unless  he  dope- 
nance,  and  become  reconciled  with  the  monks. — See  Mmmiaur^, 
HistoHcai  Treaiiu  an  the  CkurcA  of  Rome,  ckt^  W. 
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the  emperor  thus  commences :  ^  Martin,  bishop,  to 
^'  the  emperor  our  most  serene  lord/'  and  ends  with 
these  words :  *'  May  the  grace  from  above  preserve 
"  the  very  pious  empire  of  our  lord,  and  bow  the 
"  neck  of  all  nations  unto  him."<^)  Thus  a  pope 
expresses  himself  who,  imprisoned,  exiled,  and  de- 
posed by  Constantius,  never  disputed  the  rights  of 
the  sovereign  who  treated  him  with  so  much  rigour 
and  even  injustice.  When  this  emperor,  Constan- 
tius, came  to  Rome  in  662,  the  pope,  Vitalien,  paid 
him  the  homage  of  a  faithful  subject/^) 

Two  apostolic  nuncios,  stationed,  the  one  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  other  at  Ravenna,  offered  to  the 
emperor  and  to  the  exarch  the  respect,  devotion^  and 
tribute  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Pope  Leo  II.  towards 
the  year  683,  writing  to  Constantine  Pogonat,  calls 
him  his  king  and  lord.C^)  In  686  and  687,  the 
elections  of  the  popes  Conon  and  Sergius  were  con- 
firmed, the  one  by  the  Exarch  Theodoric,  the  other 
by  the  Exarch  Platys,  who  exacted  from  Sergius  a 
large  sum, ^although  this  description  of  tribute  had 
been  abolished  by  the  Emperor  under  the  pontificate 
of  Agathon.(*)  In  710  Pope  Constantine,  ordered  to 
Constantinople  by  Justinian  the  Second,  hastened 

(1)  Morin.  History  of  the  Ori^n  and  Progress  of  the  Power 
of  the  Popes,  p.  664, 

(2)  Fleury.  Ecdeaiastical  Hist  b.  39,  n.  33. 

(3)  Morin.  History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Power 
of  the  Popes^  p.  664« 

(4)  Anast  Hist  de  yit.  Rom.  Pont  pages  147,  14^ 


<( 
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to  obey  this  superior  order/*)  We  shall  only  cite  a  letter 
written  by  the  Pontiff  to  the  Duke  of  Venice  in  727  'S^^ 
The  city  of  Ravenna  having  been  taken,  because 
of  our  sins,  by  the  wicked  nation  of  the  Lombards, 
and  our  excellent  master,  the  Exarch,  be^ig,  as 
we  are  informed,  retired  to  Venice,  we  conjure 
your  Highness  to  unite  with  him,  in  order  to  re- 
"  store  the  city  of  Ravenna  to  the  imperial  domi- 
nion ;  to  the  end  that  we  may^  by  the  Lord's  ^as- 
sistance, remain  inviolably  attached  to  Leo  and 
"  Constantine,  our  august  emperors.'*  The  Pope 
who  thus  expresses  himself,  is  Gregory  the  Second, 
one  of  those  who  may  be  suspected  of  having  been 
amongst  the  first,  who  sought  to  extend,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  apostolat,  the  pontifical  authority. 
His  letter  at  least  proves  that  the  imperial  sove- 
reignty was  then  a  right  universally  acknowledged  ; 
a  public  and  imdeniable  fact. 

It  is  however  in  the  eighth  century,  and  a  short 
time  after  the  date  of  this  epistle,  that  we  perceive, 
not  the  establishment  certainly,  but  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Roman  prelates. 
The  various  causes  which  could  tend  to  this  result, 
about  this  period  begin  to  be  perceptible,  and  to  acquire 
additional  strength  from  their  combined  operation. 
^  The  first  of  these  causes  consisted  in  the  vast  ex- 
tension of  all  the  ecclesiastical  institutions.     Many 

(1)  Fleury.  Ecclesiastical  Hist  b.  41,  no.  22. 

(2)  Baronius.  Ecclesiastical  Annals,  vol.  13,  p.  343, 
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popes,  and  other  prelates,  merited  by  their  virtues 
and  their  talents  the  respect  of  the  people  and  the 
esteem  of  their  sovereigns :  they  obtained  that  im« 
posing  reputation,  which,  in  the  midst  of  public 
troubles  and  misfortunes,  is  the  universal  prelude  to 
power.  Zealous  missionaries  had  spread  the  light 
of  the  gospel  through  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  prepared,  nay,  forwarded,  by  religious 
instruction,  the  civilization  of  some  barbarous  na- 
tions. On  all  sides  churches  and  monasteries  arose 
and  were  enriched :  the  pious  liberality  of  princes 
and  private  individuals  increased  every  where,  but 
especially  at  Rome,  the  treasures  and  estates  of  the 
clergy:  their  landed  property  acquired  sufficient 
extent  to  be  transformed  insensibly  into  principa- 
lities; a  metamorphosis  but  too  easy  under  such 
weak  governments  and  such  vacillating  legislation. — 
Let  us  add  to  these  circumstances  the  frequency  and 
the  solenmity  of  the  councils,  the  general  interest 
which  their  decisions  excited,  and  the  almost  inevi- 
table collision  of  their  discussions  with  the  quiet  or 
disordered  state  of  political  affairs.  We  may  ob- 
serve, in  particular,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century,  there  did  not  exist  any  great  empire 
save  the  Eastern ;  and,  nevertheless,  that  the  power 
of  the  Greek  Emperors — ^limited  in  Asia  by  that  of 
the  Caliphs,  weakened  in  the  very  heart  of  Constan- 
tinople by  internal  revolutions,  represented  at  Ra- 
venna by  unfaithful  or  injudicious  Exarchs — with 
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difficulty  was  upheld  in  Italy  against  the  aims  oT  the 
Lombards,  and  occasionally  required  to  be  defended 
by  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  thrones  which  had  been  newly 
erected  here  and  there  by  some  barbarous  conquer- 
ors, already  tottered  under  their  successors,  whose 
ignorance,  generally  equal  to  that  of  their  subjects^ 
seemed  to  tempt  the  enterprises  of  the  clergy.  This 
clergy,  though  better  informed  than  the  com- 
mon people,  was  not,  however,  sufficiently  so  to 
perceive  the  bounds  of  its  proper  functions  under 
such  circumstances,  or  to  neglect  profiting,  at  all 
hazards,  by  the  opportunities  offered  to  increase  its 
power.  When,  in  681,  a  Council  of  Toledo  loosed 
the  subjects  of  Vamba  from  their  allegiance  to  this 
prince,  perhaps  the  thirty-five  bishops  who  sat  in 
this  synod,  neither  perceived  the  weakness  nor  the 
monstrous  disloyalty  of  such  a  sentence.  Fleury 
was  right  to  point  out  to  us(^>  this  first  example  of 
a  king  deposed  by  bishops ;  but  he  might  also  have 
remarked,  that  so  serious  a  novelty  excited  no  re- 
prehension— ^that  kings  complained  not  of  it,  and 
that  no  obstacle  opposed .  the  execution  of  this 
strange  decree. 

We  may  place  in  the  catalogue  of  causes  which 
favoured  the  ambition  of  the  popes,  the  preposterous 
taste  of  tlie  Greek  Emperors  for  dogmatical  contro- 
versies, and,  the  unfortunate  part  they  incessantly 

(I)  Ecclesiastical  History,  b.  40,  n.  34.  and  3d  disc.  n.  10. 
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took  in  them.  Tkey  thus  provoked  apostolic  re^ 
sstance,  which^  by  its  splendor  and  success,  hum- 
bled in  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  imperial  authority. 
They  beheld  the  doctrines  of  the  pontiff  exercising  a 
solemn  triumph  over  the  edicts  of  the  sovereign; 
and  he,  whose  pastoral  charges  thus  limited  the  civil 
authority,  must  have  appeared  competent  to  exercise 
it,  the  moment  he  ceased  to  disdain  it.  A  sect  was 
formed  in  Constantinople  against  the  images,  brought 
mto  disrepute  in  some  places  by  the  victories  of  the 
Mahometans  over  them.  The  Emperor  Leo  the 
Isaurian  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Icono- 
clasts or  Image-breakers :  he  published,  at  the  same 
time  nearly^  an  edict  which  prohibited  the  worship 
of  every  image,  and  the  proposition  of  a  new  capi* 
tation-tax  to  be  paid  by  the  people  of  Italy.  Pope 
Gr^oiy  the  Second,  become  the  defender  of  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  interests,  and  their  faith, 
addressed  respectful  but  energetic  letters  to  the 
emperor,  to  induce  him  to  maintain  in  the  churches 
an  ancient  and  sahitaiy  practice.  Leo  replied  only 
by  menaces  calculated  to  strengthen  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Italians  their  love  and  veneration  for  the 
pontiff.  What  does  Gregory  do  ?  he  appears  in- 
attentive to  his  personal  danger,  but  implores  for 
the  people  and  their  prince  the  divine  mercy  he 
thunders  no  anathemas,  but  recommends  good  works, 
and  sets  himself  the  example  of  them ;  he  desires 
especially  that  each  may  remain  faithful  to  the  head 
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of  the  empire,  whatever  may  l^  the  deviations  of 
Leo,  and  perseveres  in  applying  to  him  the  terms  of 
emperor  and  head  of  the  Christians/')     According 
to  Gregory,  it  is  God  himself  M^ho  preserves  the 
empire  to  Leo  the  Image-breaker  :(*)  a  pontiff  has 
no  right,  says  this  pope,  to  bestow  crowns  :  his  eye 
should  not  seek  to  penetrate  into  the  palaces  of 
kings  :  and  it  no  more  belongs  to  him  to  meddle  in 
politics,  than  for  a  sovereign  to  become  a  teacher  of 
dogmas  in  religion/^)     The  army,  the  people,  Ve- 
nice, Ravenna,  all  Italy  revolted,  says  Paul  Diacre, 
against  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  would  undoubtedly 
have   acknowledged  some    other  emperor,   if  the 
Roman  pontiff  had  not  himself  opposed  it.(*)  Anas- 
tasius  relates  the  same  facts,  and  represents  Gregory 
to  us  occupied  in  retaining  the  provinces  in  allegiance 
to  their  legitimate  sovereign/^) 

It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  verify,  afler  a  lapse  of 

(1)  Imperatorem  et  caput  Christianorum.     Greg.  2d  Ep,  to 
Leo. 

(2)  VestriaDeo  conservatiimperii.    Ibid, 

(3)  PoDtifex  introspiciendi  in  palatia  potestatezn  non  habet 

ac  dignitates  regias  deferendi Ecclesiis  prspositi,  santd 

negotiis  reipublicce  abstinentes. — Greg,  2. 

(4)  Nisi  eos  prohibuesset  pontifex,  imperatorem  super  se 
constituere  fuissent  aggressi. — Paul  Diac,  de  Gesi,  Longob, 

(5)  Omnis  Italia  consilium  iniit  ut  sibi  eligerent  imperato- 
rem et  ducerent  Constantinopolim.  Sed  compescuit  tale  con- 
silium pontifex  sperans  conversionem  principis.  Ne  desisterent 
ab  amore  et  fide  Romani  imperii  admonebat. — AnaH,  BibL  in 
vita  Gregor, 


Id 

ten  centuries,  whether  Leo  really  attempted,  through 
the  medium  of  his  officers,  the  life  of  Gregory ;  but 
DO  person  in  Rome,  none  in  all  Italy,  doubted  it; 
and  these  abortive  attempts  excited  general  indigo 
nation,  or  contempt  more  dangerous  still :  on  the 
contrary,    when    the    Duke  Peter   is  driven   from 
Rome,  when  the  Exarch  Paul  is  killed  at  Ravenna, 
Gregory  conducts  himself  so  orderly  that  no  one 
thinks  of  imputing  these  things  to  him.     Liutprand, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  however,  took  advantage  of 
these  troubles  to  make  himself  master  of  Ravenna 
and  many  other  places :  in  this  conjuncture  it  was 
that  Gregory  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Venice  the  letter 
which  we  have  already  transcribed.     Gregory  did 
more,  he  negociated  with  Liutprand,  he  soothed 
him :  but  the  King  of  the  Lombards  in  abandoning 
the  cities  he  had  conquered  and  pillaged,  was  not 
disposed  to  restore   them  to  the  officers  of  the 
emperor ;  he  made  them  a  present  to  the  Roman 
Church,  which  abstained  alike  from  an  acceptance 
or  refusal   of  them.      Disconcerted  by  so  much 
wisdom,  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  saw  hunself  limited  in  his 
vengeance  to  detaching  from  the   patriarchate  of 
Rome  the  churches  of  Ulyria,  of  Sicily,  the  duchy 
of  Naples  and  of  Calabria,  in  order  to  subject  them 
to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.     This  was  all 
the  mischief  he  could  do  to  Gregory  II.  who  died 
without  condescending  to  complain  of  it.     What- 
ever Theophanes  and  other  Byzantine  authors  may 
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say  on  the  subject/ ^>  who  have  very  severely  ani- 
madverted upon  this  pontiff,  there  prevailed  great 
moderation  in  his  conduct ;  and  if  it  was  policy,  it 
was  so  profound,  that  we  are  induced  to  ascribe  it 
to  good  faith/a) 

(1)  Cedrenus,  Zonaxas. 

(2)  This  portion  of  the  history  of  the  eighth  century,  has 
be«n  perfectly  elucidated,  by  Bossaet.  De/*.  Cler.  GaiL    **  The 
time  was  not  yet  come,  I  shall  be  told,  to  display  the  pontifical 
power ;  and  before  resorting  to  violent  remedies,  the  means  of 
mildness  and  conciliation  should  be  attempted."    "  Very  well," 
replies  Bossuet,  ''but  if  charity  and  christian  prudence  did 
not  yet   permit  Gregory  to  make  use  of   all  his   power, 
should  they  not,  at  least,  have  made  a  diversion,  to  afibrd  a 
glimpse  to  this  proud  prince  of  its  extent,  in  order  to  intimi- 
date him,  and  prevent  the  execution  of  his  criminal  projects. 
For,  behold  the  style  of  the  menaces  of  the  emperor,  as  we 
learn  from  this  sainted  pope :  I  will  go  to  Rome  and  break  the 
image  of  St.  Peter,  and  I  will  take  Pope  Gregory  away,  in 
order  to  transport  him  hither  loaded  with  chains,  as  Constan- 
tius  did  with  Martin. — ^He  proposed  to  imitate,  then,  the  exam- 
ple of  the  heretical  emperors  and  persecutors  of  the  Holy  Pon- 
tiff.   Let  us  see  what  Gregory  conceived  it  his  duty  to  reply 
to  a  prince,  who  formed  such  impious  projects,  and  who  flat- 
tered himself  he  could  execute  them,  by  putting  forth  the 
full  extent  of  the  imperial  power.    Did  Gregory  say,  he  could, 
when  he  wished,  deprive  him  of  this  power  P    He  dreamed  not 
of  it ;  and  for  his  whole  defence,  he  declared  he  desired  ear- 
nestly to  receive  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  as  did  the  blessed  Pope 
Martin,  whose  memory  all  believers  honoured.    How  far  then 
was  he  from  thinking  of  revolt,  of  taking  up  arms,  of  repelling 
force  by  force,  in  fine,  from  pronouncing  sentences  of  deposi- 
tion !     Perhaps  our  adversaries  will  make  the  trifling  reply, 
that  the  Church,  as  yet  too  feeble,  was  not  in  a  state  to  display 
all  its  powers.    But  it  was  the  Empire,  not  the  Church,  which 
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Bs  successor,  Gregory  the  Third,  conceived  him- 
self dispensed  from  so  rigorous  a  circumspection :  at 
the  head  of  a  council,  he  excommunicated  the  Em- 
peror, not,  indeed,  by  name  but  by  not  excepting 
him  from  the  general  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts ;  and 
while  LfCO  applied  to  himself  this  anathema,  eviden- 
ced by  the  burst  of  anger  with  which  he  resented  it  -, 
while  he  confiscated  in  Sicily  the  lands  of  the  Ro- 
man church;    while  a  fleet,   dispatched    by   him 
against  Italy,  was  perishing  by  shipwreck ;  the  Pope 
laboured  to  create  in  the  bosom  of  Rome  an  inde- 
pendent  state,  or,  at  least,  one  destined  to  become 
so.  Some  authors  think  they  perceive,  from  the  year 
736,  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Second,  a 
semblance  of  a  Roman  republic ;  and  we  may  as- 
sure ourselves,  at  least,  that  in  730,  a  short  .time 
previous  to  the  death  of  this  pope,  and  apparently 
without  his  concurrence,  the  Romans  formally  erect- 
ed themselves  into  a  republic.    But  it  was  especially 
subsequent  to  the  year  731,  and  down  to  741,(i)  that 
is  to  say,  under  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  III.  that 
the  expressions  *  republic  of  the  Romans— repub- 
lican   association — body    of  the    Roman    army/ 
were  accredited  ;(2>  phrases  which  did  not  disappear 

was  weak  in  Italy. — See  alsoNatalis  Alex,  in  sec.  8th  dissert.  1. 
Libeans  History  of  Low  Empire,  vol.  83,  p.  368,  369. 

(1)  Anast.  Bibl.  in  viti  Gregorii  III. 

(2)  Reipublica  Romanorum,  compages  S.  Reipublics  corpus 
Cbristo  delectum  exercitiis  Romani.    Apud  Anast. 
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tin  the  year  800,   and  which,  during  the  seventy 
preceding  years,  are  very  often  employed,  both  in 
the  acts  of  interior  administrations,  and  in  the  iie- 
gociations   with  the  Kings  of  the  Lombards,   or 
Mayors  of  the  palace  of  Ferara.      They   always 
avoided  the  positive  declarations  which  would  have 
irritated  the  Court  of  Constantinople  >  in  case  of 
necessity  they  even  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  Emperor,  solicited  his  assistance,  and  received 
his  officers :  and  the  homage  paid  to  the  imperial 
authority,  is  the  ground  of  the  opiniop  of  those  au* 
thors  who  deny  the  existence  of  this  republic. — 
Without  doubt,  it  was  but  a  shadow  of  a  republic  > 
but  they  loved  to  present  themselves  under  this  title 
to  the  sovereigns  of  the  west  of  Europe  :(*>  it  was  a 
mode  of  ranking  themselves  secretly  in  the  number 
of  independent  states,  and  of  weakening  still  more  the 
ties  which  held  them  to  the  Byzantine  empire.     Ge- 
nerally, the  pope  did  not  fill  in  person  the  office  of 
first  magistrate  of  this  republic ;  he  left  the  insignia 
of  its  power  to  a  prefect,  a  duke,  or  a  patrician ;  and 
prepared  to  substitute,  in  a  short  time,  for  these  un- 
stable forms,  a  definite  and  pontifical  government. 

(I)  Gregory  m.  sent  two  ambassadors  to  the  Mayor  of  the 
Palace,  Charles  Martel,  to  invite  him  to  declare  himself  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Roman  Republic  against  the  Emperor  of  the  Eaat 
Baronius  ascribes  the  embassy  of  one  of  these  to  Gregory  11. — 
an  important  mistake,  which  Bossuet  has  removed. — Def. 
Cler,  Gall,  p.2.  b.  6.  ch.l8. 
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Another  cause  tended  to,  and  even  justified,  the 
revolution  which  was  going  to  take  place  in  Italy 
against  the  authority  of  the  Greek  Emperors ;  this 
was,  the  almost  absolute  state  of  abandonment  in 
which,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  they  left  the  pro- 
vinces they  possessed  in  this  country.  They  kept 
no  garrison  in  Rome,  and  this  city,  continually 
menaced  by  the  Lombards,  solicited  more  than  once, 
through  the  organ  of  its  dukes  or  its  pontiffs,  but  in 
vain,  the  protection  of  the  Exarch  and  the  power  of 
the  Emperor.  The  Byzantine  historians  of  this  pe- 
riod scarcely  ever  speak  of  Italy:  one  of  them, 
Theophylactus  Simosatta,  wrote  the  history  of  the 
empire  from  the  year  582  to  802,  without  once 
naming  Italy,  Rome,  or  the  Lombards.  Deserted 
by  their  master,  the  Romans  of  necessity  attached 
themselves  to  their  pontifBi,  who  were  generally 
Romans^  and  meriting  such  attachment.  Fathers 
and  defenders  of  the  people,  mediators  between  the 
great,  and  heads  of  the  religion  of  the  empire,  the 
popes  united  in  themselves  the  various  sources  of 
authority  and  influence  which  are  conferred  by 
riches,  benefactions,  virtue,  and  the  high  priesthood. 
They  reconciled,  or  set  at  variance  around  them,  the 
princes  of  the  earth  j  and  that  temporal  power, 
which  as  yet  they  possessed  not,  they  could  at 
jdeasure  strengthen  or  weaken  in  the  hands  of  others. 

Things  being  so  disposed,  it  was  inevitable  but 
that  occasions  must  have  occurred^  &vorable  to  the 

c  2 


ambition  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs ;  or,  rather,  they 
had  now  need  only  of  a  more  active  ambition.  While 
Zachary  continued  to  pay  homage  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  emperors,  Liutprand  made  himself  master  of 
the  exarchate,  and  his  successor,  Rachis,  inmiedi- 
ately  after  stipulated  with  the  Romans  for  a  peace  of 
twenty  years.  Under  the  same  pope,  Pepin  de- 
throned in  France  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  submit*' 
ted  to  the  Holy  See  a  famous  case  of  conscience^ 
and  obtained  from  it  a  reply,  which,  absolving  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  his  audacious  enterprise,  placed 
in  his  hands  a  sceptre  which  he  alone  could  wield. 
A  short  time  after  this  wise  reply,(*>  Astolphus,  the 
successor  of  Rachis,  broke  the  truce  of  twenty  years, 
conquered  Istria,  repossessed  himself  of  Ravenna, 
which  the  Greek  officers  had  re-entered,  and  drove 
them  from  it  (or  ever.  Eutychius,  the  last  of  the 
exarchs,  took  flight  and  retired  to  Naples;  and  every 
thing  announced  that  the  power  of  the  emperors  was 
about  to  be  extinguished  in  Middle  as  it  had  been 
in  Upper  Italy.     Astolphus,  in  fact,  turned  his  arms 

(1)  It  was  a  reply  simply  of  opinion:  and  Bellarmine  vainly 
endeavoured  to  convert  it  into  an  absolute  decree  which  de- 
posed Childerick  III.  Pepin  owed  his  throne  to  his  talents 
and  his  good  fortune :  he  obtained  it  by  the  consent  of  the 
French,  and  not  by  the  authority  of  the  pope.  See  Natal. 
Alex.  Dissert.  2.  in  Century  8."  Dupin.  Treatise  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical  power,  pa.  245.  Bossuet.  Def.  Cler.  Gall.  p.  2.  book 
6.  ch.  34. — Eginhard  says,  Missiserat  Burchardus  et  Foldea* 
dus  ut  consulerent  pontificem  de  causd  regum,  &c. 
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against  this  Roman  republic,  in  which  the  head  of 
the  empire  still  preserved  some  shadow  of  sovereign* 
ty.  The  Pope,  Stephen  II.  supplicated  Constantine 
Copronymus  to  relieve  the  city  of  Rome,  by  dis- 
patching an  army  which  might  put  the  Lombards  to 
flight  and  maintain  in  Italy  the  integrity  of  the  em- 
pire and  the  honor  of  the  imperial  authority.c^)  It 
is  evidently  as  the  sovereign  of  Rome  that  Stephen 
addresses  Constantine*  But  Constantine,  occupied 
in  making  war  against  images,(^>  directs  Stephen  to 
negociate  with  Astolphus,  and,  if  Astolphus  was  in- 
tractable, with  Pepin  king  of  the  French.  The  pon- 
tiff proceeds  into  France ;  there,  as  minister  of  the 
Greek  emperor,  he  gives,  in  763,  to  Pepin  and  to  his 
sons,  the  title  of  Roman  Patricians,  which  Charles 
Martel  had  before  borne :  and  received,  they  assert, 
in  exchange,  the  gift  of  the  provinces  which  Astol- 
phus usurped,  and  which  this  same  emperor  claimed, 
in  whose  name  Stephen  negociated.  Pepin  hesitated 
the  less  in  bestowing  them,  as  he  was  neither  their 
possessor  nor  sovereign.  Ambitious,  however,  to 
derive  some  advantage  from  his  title  of  patrician,  he 
passed  the  Alps  in  754,  besieged  Pavia,  and  com- 

(1)  Id  cum'ipsius  imperio  pemiciosum,  turn  nomine  quoque 
apud  posteros  fore  turpissimum. — Si^onius  Hist.  rtgn.  Itai,  L  3, 
p.  197. 

(2)  Joannes  Silentiarius  d  Constantino  cum  legatis  pontificiis 
rediit,  narrans  imperatori  placere  ut  ipse  ad  regem  proficiscens^ 
qnanttUQ  precibus  atque  auctoritate  fprofiscere  posset,  experi- 
i^jai,—Siffm.  ibid.  p.  199. 
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pelled  Astolphus  to  promise  ih^t  he  would  restore 
the  Exarchate  and  the  PentapoUs^  not  to  theEmparor 
of  Constantinople,  but  to  St.  Peter — to  the  Roman 
Church  and  Roman  Republic,  Vain  promise !  no 
sooner  is  King  Pq[)in  returned  into  France,  than  the 
Lombard  king  forgets  his  oaths,  lays  waste  the  en* 
virons  of  Rome,  and  labours  to  become  master  of 
the  city.  It  was  at  this  thne,  in  766,  the  pope  wrote 
to  the  French  monarch  many  letters,  of  which  tlie 
one  written  in  St.  Peter's  name,  gives  us  to  perceive, 
says  Fieury,(^^  "  the  genius  of  the  age,  and  to  what 
extent  the  most  grave  of  mankind  may  carry  fiction 
wlien  they  consider  it  lerful.*' 

**  Peter,  called  to  the  apostolat  by  Jesus  Christ, 

**  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  &c As  by  me  the 

*'  Roman  Church,  of  which  Stephen  is  bishop,  is 

*'  founded  upon  the  stone J  adjure  you,  O  ex- 

**  cellent  Pepin,  Charles,  and  Carloman,  three  kings, 
^*  :and  with,  you  the  bishops,  abbes,  priests,  and 
''  monks,  and  also  the  dukes,  counts,  and  people.... 
I  adjure  you,  and  with  me  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
angels,  the  martyrs,  and  all  the  other  saints  adjure 
you,  not  to  sufier  that  my  city  of  Rome,  and  my 
people,  be  any  longer  left  a  prey  to  the  Lom- 
bards  If  you  obey  me  quickly,  you  shall  in 

"  this  life  receive  an  abundant  recompense  for  it^ 
you  shall  overcome  your  en^oiies,  you  shall  live 

(1)  Hist.  Eccl.  book  43.  no.  17. 
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Jong,  you  shall  eat  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  you 
^  shafly  besides,  receive  eternal  life.  If  you  obey 
^  me  not,  know  that  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
^  TVinity  and  of  my  apostolat,  you  shall  be  deprived 
^  of  the  kingdom  of  God/' 

It  is  most  important  here  to  remark,  that  this 
letter  makes  no  mention  either  of  the  donation  of 
Constantine,  or  that  which  Pepin-le-Bref  has  the 
eiecfit  of  having  made  in  753,  and  renewed  in  754. 
It  is  not  the  most  feeble  argument  of  those  who  dis- 
miss to  the  rank  of  chimeras,  the  second  as  well  as 
the-first  of  these  donations.  They  add,  that  the  ori- 
ginal title  of  Pepin's  grant  exists  no  where  in  the 
world'- — that  no  authentic  copy  of  it  can  be  produced 
— and  that  its  directions,  omitted  by  contemporary 
historians,  are  only  known  to  us  through  Anastasius, 
who  compiled  his  History  of  the  Popes  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  Stephen  II.  The  supporters  of 
this  grant  confine  themselves  to  asserting,  that  Anas- 
tasius  declares  his  having  seen  the  original  of  it,  and 
cites  besides  the  remains  of  an  inscription  preserved 
at  Ravenna,  without  very  scrupulously  inquiring  the 
era  in  which  so  mutilated  a  monument  might  have 
been  erected.(>> 

(1)  PipinnB.  piua.  primus.  amplificaBdae.  ecclesiss.  viam. 
aperoit.  eL  exarcbatum.  RavemiflB.  cum  amplissimis.  Pere  le 
Cainte  cites  the  begiimiug  of  this  inscription,  and  ends  thus : 
Uibibus.  territoriis.  ac.  seditibus.  principL  f4K>stolorum.  ^us. 
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Will  they  now  ask  us  what  the  nature  of  the  con- 
cession was  which  was  made  to  the  popes  by  Pepin- 
le-Bref :  if  he  bestowed  the  absolute  sovereignty  or 
the  mere  administration ;  a  secondary  or  delegated 
power,  or  the  property  only,  and,  as  it  is  termed, 
the  fee-simple  of  it  ?     In  default  of  a  positive  text 
which  would  offer  an  immediate  reply  to  these  ques- 
tions, we  have  no  other  way  of  resolving  them,  but 
by  continuing,  even  to  the  year  800,  the  examina- 
tion of  facts  relative  to  the  government  of  Rome  and 
the  authority  of  the  popes.     Now,  it  is  certain,  as 
we  have  stated,  that  during  the  fifty  last  years  of  the 
eighth  century,    the  popes  had  never  been  sove- 
reigns, seldom  administrators.     We  have  a  series  of 
letters  in  which  they  complain  of  the  non-fuIlSlment 
of  the  promises  of  Pepin,  and  of  the  infidelity  of 
the  Lombard  kings,  who  ravaged,  or  again  seized  on, 
the  possessions  of  the  church.     Besides,  Constan- 
tine  Copronymus  never  renounced  his  rights:    he 
offered  to  pay  the  expenses  attending*the  victories  of 
the  French  army  over  the  Lombards,  provided  the 
places  recovered  from  them  were  restored  to  him. 
Pepin,  though  very  little  disposed  to  comply  with 
these  requisitions,  evaded  characterizing  the  power 
which  he  exercised  over  the  Roman  republic  by  the 
title  of  patrician ;  leaving  it  undecided,  whether  he 
considered  himself  as  actual  sovereign,  or  as  but  pro- 

qua.  demum.  successoribug.  labens.  ac.  volens.  concessit.  Atm. 
i^.  Fr.  vol.  5.  p.  644. 
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risionally  invested  with  the  functions  of  the  imperial 
authority.  What  is  veiy  remarkable  is^  that  in  fix- 
ing the  limits  of  the  states  of  this  monarch,  no 
French  historian  extends  them  beyond  the  Alps.(^> 

As  to  the  popes,  although  their  influence  almost 
always  swayed  the  authority  of  the  deputies  of  the 
patrician,  they  did  not  as  yet  exercise  a  civil  magis- 
tracy, properly  so  called,  either  regularly  instituted 
or  delegated.  They  continued  to  date  from  the  reign 
of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  and  to  call  them 
their  lords  and  masters.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  an 
episde  written  by  Stephen  II.  in  757,  a  short  time 
before  his  death  ;<^>  in  a  diploma  subscribed  the  same 
year  by  Paul  I.  the  brother  and  successor  of  Ste- 
phen ;(^>  in  a  statute  or  rule  of  the  same  Paul  in 
768;('*>  in  a  letter  which  Adrian  addressed,  in  772, 
to  the  emperor,  in  transmitting  to  him  the  decision  re- 
specting a  crime  committed  in  the  duchy  of  Rome;(^> 
and  in  785,  in  an  epistle  of  the  same  Adrian  to  Con- 
stantine  V.  and  his  mother  Irene.(*>  Many  cities 
comprised  in  the  pretended  donation  were  governed, 

(1]  Aniiquit,  S.  Dianys.  /.  2,  c,  9. 

Regnabant  inter  Rhenum  Ligerimque  priores. 

Ad  Boream  fuerat  terminus  oceanus^ 
Aostralemqae  dabant  Balearica  littora  finem. 
Alpes  et  tectae  perpetais  nivibus. 
(2)  Ibid.  1.2.  c.  3.  (3)  Concil.  vol.  6.  p.  1619. 

(4)  Ibid.  vol.  6.  p.  1694.      (5)  Fleury  Hist.  Eccles.  1. 14.  n.  2. 

Jki^tenos  ^iiXor  rtn  }«Xary  m  Om.     CoDcil.  Vol.  7«  p.  99. 
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according  to  the  instructions  of  Pepin,  by  the  Arch* 
bishops  of  Ravenna,  who  seem  to  have  succeeded 
the  Exarchs,  whose  title  remained  unrevived. 

Charlemagne,  called  by  Adrian  against  Didier, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  blockaded  Pavia,  and  re- 
newed in  Rome,  in  774,  the  donation  of  Pepin.— 
This  act,  however,  is  no  better  authenticated  to  us 
than  those  of  753  and  754.  There  is  no  original 
document,  no  authentic  copy,  nor  even  unauthea- 
ticated  one.  It  is  Anastasius  also,  who,  after  one 
hundred  years,  specifies  its  conditions  to  us.     . 

To  Pepin's  gift  Charlemagne  added,  acccnrding  to 
this  Anastasius,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Liguriai^  Sicily, 
Venice,  Beneventum;  and  deposited  the  chart,  which 
was  to  enrich  to  this  extent  the  Roman  church,  upon 
the  tomb  of  the  holy  aposties  Peter  and  Paul.  An- 
astasius does  not  explain  to  us  how  Charlemagne  be* 
stowed  provinces  which  he  never  possessed,  and  over 
which  he  had  no  right  of  sovereignty,  not  even  that 
of  conquest.  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  never  in  his 
possession:  Venice,  struggling  more  and  more  for 
independence,  yet  recognised  in  form  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  Greek  emperors.  A  duke  governed 
Beneventum,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  Holy 
See  only  in  1047  by  Henry  the  Black.  Tins  cession 
of  1047,  does  not  embrace  the  whole  territory  of 
Beneventum,  and  the  deed  by  which  it  is  transferred 
is  besides  not  the  most  authentic  :  but  what  is  to  be 
noticed  here  is,  that  this  act  does  not  renew  in  any 
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way  &e  pretended  donation  of  Chaiiemagne ;  it 
makes  no  mention  of  it :  on  the  contrary  it  implies, 
that  the  Court  of  Rome,  for  the  first  time,  in  1047 
is  going  to  possess  the  city  of  Beneventum. 

Another  objection  which  Anastasias  does  not 
resolve,  is,  that  after  774,  the  popes  did  not  assume 
the  government  or  administration  of  either  Bene- 
^'entum,  Venice,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  Exarchate,  or 
even  the  city  of  Rome.    Charlemagne,  the  conqueror 

and  successor  of  the  Lombard  kings,  adds  the  tide 
of  King  of  Italy,  to  that  of  Patrician  of  the  Romans. 
Hie  sovereignty  m  supreme  authority  remained  in 
Itts  hands;  he  exercised  it  dther  by  himself  or  by 
his  delegates,  received  the  homage  of  the  pontiffs, 
invested  himself  with  the  right  of  confirming  their 
elections,  and  subjected  their  possessions  and  their 
persons  in  such  sort  to  his  authcmty,  that  we  can- 
not suppose  him  to  have  ceded  to  them  anything 
more  than  the  ownership  or  feudal  tenure  of  their 
domains.      The  Duchy  of  Rome,  the  Exarchate, 
the  PeotapoUs,  were  comprised,  by  the  historians  of 
&is  prince,  in  the  account  of  the  states  over  which  he 
ruled,  previous  to  the  year    800,(i>  and  Piga  thinks 
proper  to  add  Corsica  to  them.^*)  In  778,  to  Charies 
is   referred    the   decision    of   the    disputes   which 
sprung  up  between  the  pope  and  the  archbishop 

(1)  Eginhart.  de  Car.  Mag.  p.  91—96  of  5th  vol.  of  Coll.  of 
&e  Histonans  of  France. 

(2)  Crit.  Ann.  Bafonii  ad  Am.  800.  u.  11. 
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of  RaveDna :  the  latter  retained  the  administratioii 
of  the  Exarchate,  perhaps  from  Charlemagne  having 
tacitly  authorised  it.      Many  letters  addressed    to 
this  monarch,  by  Pope  Adrian,  after  the  year  775, 
have  been  collected  into  the  code  of  Chaflemagae, 
they  prove  that  Charles  was  not  very  desirous  to 
invest  the  Holy  Fathers  with  the  temporal  power. 
The  donation  of  Constantine  is  mentioned  in  one 
of  these  epistles,^  ^>  as  we  have  already  observed  ^ 
the  name  of  the  new  Constantine  is  there  promised 
to  Charles,  if  he  fulfils  his  engagements.     But  in 
789,  the  pope  complains  of  the  delightful  expectation 
held  out  to  him,  being  still  unfulfilled;  he  again 
brings  forward  the  donation  of  Pepin   as  an  act 
remaining  without  eflfect.     It  appears,  however,  that 
Adrian,  in  the  course  of  the  six  last  years  of  his  pon- 
tificate, did  exercise  some  actual  power,  since  we 
find  coin   beariug  his  name.      But  the  dukes  of 
Beneventum,  and  other   delegated  governors,  exer- 
dsed    at   the    time   the    same   privilege,   with  the 
consent  of  their  sovereigns.     A  much  greater  num- 
ber of  medals  were  struck  at  Rome  in  the  name  of 
Charlemagne  ;(2)   and  appeals  were   made   to    his 
officers  from  the  decisions  passed  by  the  popes.<^^ 
Charlemagne,  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 

(1)  Cod.  Carol.  Ep.  Adriani  VI.  p.  550  of  5th  vol.  of  Coll.  of 
the  Historians  of  France. 

(2)  Leblanc.    Medals  of  Charlemagne,  &c,  p.  17. 
3)  Velly.     History  of  France  vol.  1.  p.  399. 
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80  litde  thought  of  investing  the  popes  with  a 
sovereign  power,  that  he  avoided,  on  the  contrary, 
assuming  to  himself  an  absolute  sovereignty  over 
the  city  and  territory  of  Rome.  He  did  not  dispute 
that  of  the  Greek  Emperors;  and  although  he 
governed  without  receiving  their  commands,  he  left 
it  to  be  supposed  that  he  considered  himself  only 
as  their  representative.  It  is  even  conjectured,  that 
in  781,  he  had  received  from  Irene  the  letter  which 
created  him,  in  express  terms.  Patrician  of  the 
Romans.  When  Paul  Diacre  says,  that  Charles 
added  Rome  to  his  States  from  the  year  774;  it  is 
according  to  Duquet  an  hyperbolical  expression,^ 
^ce  Charles  himself  was  satisfied  with  the  simple 
patriciate.  Theophanus  ascribes  only  to  the  year 
779,  the  commencement  of  the  domination  of  the 
French,  over  the  capital  of  Italy ;  and  even  he  is  not 
exact,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  since  he  anticipates 
by  a  year,  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Greek  Emperors  over  the  Romans. 

To  measure  the  extent  of  the  authority  exercised 
by  Charles  in  Rome,  previous  to  the  year  800,  it  is 
necessary  to  form  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
dignity  of  patrician,  with  which  he  was  invested. 

(I)  Rhetoric!  h4c  et  hyperbolici  loquitur  Paulus.  Anno 
enim  774,  Roma  Deque  i  Longobardis  oppressa  fuit,  neque  a 
Carolo  cum  dilionibus  suis  unita,  sed  a  Longobardorum  in- 
sultibns  liberata  etCarolo  jure  patriciatus  tantum  subdita. — 
ColUetioH  of  Gallic  and  French  Hiiiorians,  vol.  d.  p.  191.  n.  a. 
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Constantine,  anxious  to  lestore  th<e  ancient  patri* 
cianS)  had  invented  this  personal  title  of  patrician^ 
to  be  given  to  the  governor  or  first  magistrate  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  From  729  to  800,  that  is,  during 
the  existence  of  a  shadow  of  the  Roman  republic^ 
the  office  of  patrician  was  often  conferred  by  the 
clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  people  of  this  city^  almost 
always  at  the  will  of  the  popes,  but  never  at  their 
sol^  discretion.  The  Greek  emperors  ratified  either 
expressly  or  tacitly  the  election  of  the  patrician ; 
preferring  that  it  might  be  supposed  he  governed  in 
their  name,  rather  than  it  should  be  believed  he 
ruled  in  despite  of  them.  Many  barbarous  kings, 
Visigoths,  Ostrogoths,  and  others,  have  received  and 
borne  this  title ;  and  Charlemagne  did  not  disdain 
a  dignity,  subordinate  in  appearance,  but  in  reality 
independent,  and  which  might  serve  as  a  step  to  a 
more  perfect  sovereignty. 

Leo  III.  succeeding,  in  796,  to  Pope  Adrian, 
hastened  to  address  to  Charlemagne  a  letter  of  ho- 
mage, similar  to  those  which  this  prince  was  accus- 
tomed to  receive  from  his  vassals.(^)  However,  there 
remains  to  us  a  monument  of  the  supremacy  still 
preserved  by  the  Emperor  of  the  East  over  the  Ro- 
mans in  797  'y  it  is  a  mosaic,  with  which  Leo  III. 
ornamented  the  hall  of  the  Lateran  palace.<^)     We 

(1)  Ann.  Laoresh.  St  Marc>  Abr.  Chron.  of  Hist  of  Italj, 
Tol.  1.  year  796. 

(2)  Ciampini,  Vetera.  Mon.  par.  2.  p.  128. 
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here  behold  a  prince  crowned,  which  circumstances 
prove  to  be  Gonstantine  Y. :  another  prince,  without 
a  crown,  and  a  pope,  are  represented  kneeUng,  and 
by  an  inscription  are  named  Charles  and  Leo.  The 
Emperor  receives  a  standard  from  the  hands  of  Jesus 
Cbfist ;  Charlemagne  receives  another  of  them  from 
St.  Peter's  left  hand,  who,  with  his  right  hand,  be- 
stows a  pallium  on  the  pope.  This  mosaic  is  at 
once  the  emblem  of  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor, 
the  power  of  the  patrician,  and  the  pretensions  of 
the  pontiff. 

In  799  a  conspiracy  is  formed  against  Leo  IIL — 
he  is  accused  before  Charlemagne,  who  refers  to 
commissioners  the  investigation  and  decision  of  the 
whole  affair.(^>  This  fact  suffices  to  shew,  how  far 
the  pope  was  from  being  a  sovereign  before  the 
year  800. 

The  25th  of  December  this  year,  Charles  is  pro- 
claimed emperor.  He  had  been  raised  to  this  su- 
preme dignity,  not  by  the  pope  alone,  but  by  an  as- 
sembly of  the  clergy,  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the 
people  of  Rome.(^>    Behold,  then,  the  precise  period- 


(1)  Theophan.  Chron. — Eginhard,  ad  ann.  799. — Anas- 
taaias  Tit.  Leonis  iii. — Fleury.  Hist.  Eccles.  1«  45.  n.  14. 

(2)  Fleury.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  45.  n.  14.  See  also  how  Anas- 
tasias,  the  historian  of  the  popes,  relates  the  coronation  of 
Charlemagne :  Post  haec>  adveniente  die  natali.  D.  N.  J.  C.  in 
jam  dicti  basilidL  B.  Petri  apostoli  omnes  intervm  congregati 
vxrX,  et  tunc  yenerabilis  almificus  pontifex  manibus  suii  pro- 
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of  the  extinction  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Eastern  Emperor  in  Rome :  then,  also,  ceased  the 
patriciate,  properly  so  called ;  and  the  pope,  no  longer 
recognizing  any  intermediate  person  between  him 
and  the  Western  Emperor,  became,  indeed,  the  go- 
vernor or  first  magistrate  of  Rome  and  of  its  terri- 
tory.    Charlemagne,  in  order  to  deceive  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  had  pretended  to  fill  only  a  pas- 
sive part  in  his  own  coronation : — ^it  was  without  his 
knowledge  that  they  decreed  him  the  imperial  crown 
— it  was  against  his  consent  that  he  suflTered  it  to  be 
placed  on  his  victorious  head :  such,  at  least,  is  the 
account  which  his  chancellor  Eginhard  has  given  us 
of  this  event  5    an  account  which  SigoniusO  and 
Muratori(2>  have  classed  with  the  fabulous,  and  to 
which  even  Father  David  himself  refuses  all  cre- 
dence.  .  Charlemagne  hastened  to  dispatch  ambas- 
sadors to  Constantinople ;  he  received  in  return  those 
of  the  Emperor  Nicephoras,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
of  friendship  and  alliance  with  him,  which  fixed  the 

priis  pretiosissimi  coroni  coroaaTit  eum.  Tunc  ttniversi  JidtUs 
'RoTaani.,.unammifer  altisonS,  voce,  Dei  nutu  atque  B.  Petri 
clavigeri  regni  coelorum^  exclamavenint :  Carolo  piissimo  Au- 
gusto  a  Deo  coronato,  magno,    pacifico  imperatori,    vita  et 

victoria.     Ante  sacram  confessionem  B.  Petri  apostoli ter 

dictus  est,  et  ad  omnibus  constitutus  est  imperator  Romanorum. 
niico  sanctissimus  pontifex  unxit  oleo  sancto  Carolum,  &c. — 
Anasi.  Bidi.  in  vitd  Leonis  III. 

(1)  De  Regn.  Ital.  1.  iv.  p.  252. 

(2)  Annali  d'ltalia,  ann.  800. 
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fimife  of  fhe  two  empires,  without,  however,  a  fot- 
mal  recognition  of  the  Emperors  of  the  West  hj 
the  Greeks.  But  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
Charles  over  the  Exarchate,  the  Pentapolis,  and  the 
Roman  territory,  became  undispttted.(^>  Pope  Leo» 


(1)  In  uniting  all  these  facts,  says  Bossuet,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  Baronins  asserts  Tery  inappropriately,  that  the  popes  had 
deposed  the  emperors  because  of  their  heresy,  and  transferred 
their  empire  to  the  French,  it  is  on  the  contrary  evident,  that 
in  Italy  and  at  Borne,  the  popes  themselves  have  constantly 
recognized  as  emperors,  the  image-breaking  princes;  and  that 
the  empire  was  only  transferred  to  the  Freneh  when  it  was 
possessed  by  Irene,  a  most  oatholic  princess  after  her  rejection 
of  heresy. 

It  is  no  less  evident,  that  the  popes  solicited  the  assistance 
of  the  French,  not  on  aeoount  of  the  heresy  of  the  Emperor, 
but  because  they  had  no  other  resources  to  oppose  the  Lom- 
bards :  that  their  affairs  were  altogether  desperate,  and  that 
they  could  hope  for  no  succour  from  the  emperors  of  the  east. 
There  were  wanting  none  of  the  circtunstanees  necessary,  as  is 
said  in  the  present  day,  to  justify  the  deposition  of  kings. 
These  emperors  were  heretics,  obstinate  in  error,  cruel  in  their 
persecutions,  and  besides,  were  forgers  and  perjurers  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  according  to  our  adyersaries,  rendered  them 
still  more  worthy  of  deposition,  since  it  was  against  the  church 
they  sinned,  in  violating  the  oath,  which  they  had  taken  at  die 
foot  of  the  altar,  to  commit  no  innovation  in  religion. 

Notwithstanding  the  violation  of  these  solemn  promises,  the 
catholics  not  only  honored  as  emperor,  the  prince  who'persecuted 
them,  but  did  all  which  lay  in  their  power,  to  restrain  those 
who,  under  such  pretext,  wished  to  excite  seditions  and  revolt 
against  the  empire :  so  true  it  is,  that  they  had  not  then  the 
least  idea  of  that  power,  in  which,  at  the  present  day,  all  the 
hopes  of  the  church  «re  made  to  consist,  and  which  is  re- 
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in  the  year  803»(i>  and  in  806/^)  dates  from  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Charles.  This  prince  designates 
himself  ^  Head  of  the  Roman  Empire  -^W  and  the 
confines  of  his  states  are,  henceforward  extended^ 
even  to  the  lower  Calabria,  by  Eginhard(^)  and 
other  historians. 

Stephen  IV.  as  soon  as  he  was  elected  successor 
to  Leo.  III.  made  the  Romans  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  the  successor  of 
Charlemagne.(^>     Among  the  gifts  of  which  the 
Holy  See  avails  itself,  there  is  one  which  bears  the 
name  of  this  first  Louis,  and  the  date  of  816  or 
817 :(®)  it   is   pretended,    that    in  'confirming  the 
concessions  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Pepin,  Louis 
has  reckoned  Sicily  in  the  number  of  the  territori^ 
acquired  by  the  Roman  Court,  and  that  he  has 
renounced  for  himself,  and  his  successors  also,  the 
right    of   ratifying    the    elections    of    the    popes. 
But  we  see   him,  in  827,  examine  into  and  ap- 

garded  as  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  pontifical  audiority. 
Def.  Cler.  Gall.  p.  26.  6  ch.  20. 

(1)  Imperante  nostro  domino  Carolo  piissimo  i  Deo  coronata. 
U^kelli,  ItaL  see  toI.  5.  col.  1095. 

(2)  Concilior.  toI.  8.  p.  1120. 

(3)  Carolus  serenissimus  Augustus imperator  Romano- 
rum  gubamans  imperium Datum  idibus  junii,  anno  iii.  im- 
perii nostril  et  35  regni  nostri  in  Francis.  Lecointe  Ann,  ecciew. 
Francorum,  vol.  6.  p.  814. 

(4)  Italiamtotam.  usque  in  Calabriam  inferiorem.  Eginhard. 

(5)  Theg.  de  gestis  Ludoyici  Pii.  ann.  816. 

(6)  Baronius  Ann.  Eccles.  ann.  817. — Sigon.  Hist.  Ital.  1. 4. 
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prove  that  of  Gregory  IV.  Eginhard,  and  another 
historian  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire,n)  attest  this  cir- 
cumstance to  as.  As  to  Sicily  it  did  not  in  any 
wise  belong  to  Louis :  he  never  possessed  it ;  the 
pope  did  not  even  dream  of  governing  it ;  and  it  is 
so  incredible  that  it  should  have  been  ceded  to  the 
pope  in  816,  by  the  emperor,  that  Father  Morin,(«) 
in  supporting  the  authenticity  of  the  donation  of 
Louis  I.  is  obliged  to  suppose,  that  the  name  of 
this  isle  had  not  been  originally  in  it,  but  had  been 
inserted  in  the  course  of  time.  Furthermore,  it  is 
a  donation  unknown  to  contemporary  writers,  and 
which  appears  not  in  historical  records  until  long 
after  its  date. 

The  forgery  of  documents  occurs  often  in  the 
history  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes.  The 
Donation  of  Constantine  was  fabricated,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  between  the  years  766  and  779, 
and  it  was  about  the  same  period  that  an  Isidore, 
Mercator  or  Peccator,  forged  the  decretals  of  the 
ancient  popes,  Anaclet,  Clement,  Evaristus,  and 
others,  down  to  St.  Sylvester.  In  the  sixth  century^ 
Dionysius-le-Petit  was  unable  to  collect  any  decretals, 
but  those  subsequent  to  St.  Siricius,  who  died  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth.  Those  of  Isidore  are  long, 
full  of  common  place,  and  all  in  the  same  style, 

(1)  Coll.  of  Histories  of  France,  vol.  6.  p.  108. 

(2)  History  of  the  Origin  of  the  Power  of  the  Popes,  p.  627. 
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which^  according  to  Fleuiy,(*>  is  much  more  that 
of  the  eighth  century,  than  of  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church.     ^^Tiieir  dates   are  almost  all  of  them 
incorrect/'  adds  the  historian  we  have  just  men- 
tionedp  ^'  and  the  matter  -of  these  letters,  still  further 
evinces  the  forgery:  they  speak  of  archbishops, 
primates,  patriarchs,  as  if  these  titles  had  been 
**  received  from  the  birth  of  the  Church.      They 
*^  forbid  the  holding  of  any  council,  even  a  provincial 
''one,  without  the  permission  of  the  pope,  and 
'<  represent  as  a  usual  thing,  the  appeals  to  Rome." 
These  false  decretals  have  contributed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  popes'  spiritual  power,  and  to  invest  them 
with  political  authority :  their  fatal  effects  have  been 
fully  exposed  by  Fleury,  in  his  fourth  discoiuR3e  on 
ecclesiastical  history. 

We  believe,  that  from  the  details  we  have  col- 
lected, it  is  sufficienfly  clear,  that  up  to  the  year 
800,  and  still  later,  the  pope  and  the  Romans  have 
always  acknowledged,  as  their  sovereigns,  the 
emperors  of  the  East  or  the  West,  and  even  parti- 
cular governors,  as  the  exarch,  the  patrician,  and  the 
kings  of  the  Lombards,  or  of  Italy.(^)  The  pope  at  the 
end  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire's  reign,  in  840,  was  not 
yet  a  sovereign ;  and  taking  the  word  in  its  literal 

(1)  Hist,  ecclcs.  1.  45.  n.  22. 

(2)  Muratori  introduces  the  same  results^  in  the  three  first 
chapters  of  his  work  entitled :  Piena  Esposizione  di  diritti  im- 
periali  ed  Estensi  sopra  Comacchio^  1712,  in — fol. 
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sense^  that  is,  as  expressing  supreme  authority,  inde* 
pendent  and  undelegated,  we  may  maintain  with  cer- 
tain authors,  that  he  did  not  begin  to  be  such  until 
1355,  when  the  Emperor  Oharles  IV,  receiving  the 
imperial  crown  at  Rome,  renounced  in  the  most 
express  terms  every  sort  of  authority  over  the 
Holy  See. 

But  without  sovereignty  a  power  may  yet  be 
effective.  Such  was  that  of  the  popes  long  before 
1355,  and  even  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
'An  actual  terapord  power,  though  subordinate, 
ddegated  or  borrowed,  rested  from  that  period,  in 
the  hands  of  the  pcmtiffi^  and,  from  this  time,  the 
perpetual  quairels  betwe^i  the  priesthood  and  the 
empire,  had  do  other  object,  than  to  emancipate 
and  extend  thehr  power.  It  was  necessary  in  the 
first  place,  to  render  it  independent ;  and  from  the 
fime  it  was  or  asserted  itself  so  to  be,  to  amplify  its 
preMgatives,  its  rights,  its  limits,  finally  to  transform 
ifiself  into  a  unrversal  monarchy.  Behold  the  com- 
mon origin,  of  all  the  anathemas,  all  the  quarrels,  all 
the  warft  of  which  we  are  about  to  sketch  the  picture ! 
Here  hi  the  secret  of  the  eternal  contentions  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  vrith  the  greater  number  of  the 
European  pow^^,  especially  those  which  obtamed 
an  ascendancy  m  Italy. 


CHAPTER  H. 


BNTBRPaiZES  OF  THE  POPES  OF  THE  NINTH  CBNTVRT. 

C/HARLEMAGNE  had  condemned  gifts  made  to 
the  church,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  children  or  near 
relatives  of  the  donor.  In  816,  a  capitulary  of 
Louis  I.  declared  all  donations  of  this  kind  void. 
But,  far  from  continuing  to  limit  by  such  restraints 
the  sacerdotal  ambition,  Louis  was  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  first  victims,  and,  by  the  same 
circumstance,  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  cle- 
rical power. 

Pascal  succeeding  Stephen  IV.  in  817,  did  not 
wait  for  the  consent  of  the  prince  to  instal  himself : 
he  confined  himself  to  sending  him  legates,  and  an 
apologetical  letter,  in  which  he  pretended  tliat  he 
had  been  compelled  hastily  to  accept  the  dignity. 
Some  years  after,  Pascal  crowned  Lothaire, 
whom  Louis,  his  father,  had  associated  in  the  em- 
pire :  the  pope,  say  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of 
the  ninth  century,  gave  to  the  young  prince  the 
power  which  the  ancient  emperors  had  enjoyed; 
they  add,  that  with  the  consent  and  good  will  of 
Louis,  Lothaire  received  from  the  sovereign  pontiff 
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Xbe  benediction,  fhe  dignity,  and  the  title  of  em- 
petor;  expressions  truly  remarkable,  and  of  which 
they  have  since  availed  themselves,  in  order  to  erect 
fhe  pope  into  the  disposer  of  the  imperial  crown ;  as 
if  Charles  and  Louis  had  not  previously  borne  it, 
without  being  indebted  for  it  to  the  bishops  of 
Rome ! — as  if  it  were  not,  above  all,  contradictory, 
to  pretend  at  once  that  these  two  princes  founded , 
the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  and  yet  received 
from  these  same  popes  the  dignity  of  Emperors  of 
the  West. 

Some  ojfficers  in  the  service  of  Lothaire  having 
been  put  to  death  in  the  Lateran  palace,  the  holy 
fathers,  accused  of  having  ordered  the  commission  of 
the  crime,  hastened  to  send  nuncios  to  Louis  to  do 
away  such  suspicion.  Louis  received  the  nuncios 
coldly,  and  dispatched  commissioners  to  Rome,  be- 
fore whom  Pascal  cleared  himself  by  oath.  He 
constantly,  however,  evaded  delivering  up  the  mur- 
derers, ^  because  they  were  of  the  family  of  St.  PeteF^ 
that  is,  of  the  pope's  house.  .  Louis-le-Debonnaire 
followed  his  natural  love  of  clemency,  says  Fleury,(^) 
and  notwithstanding  his  wish  to  punish  this  action, 
he  consented,  not  to  follow  up  a  proceeding,  the  fiist 
acts  of  which  prove,  at  least,  that  he  was  recognized 
in  823,  as  sovereign  of  Rome,  and  judge  of  the  Ro- 
laan  Pontiff.. 

( 1)  Hist  Eccles.  1. 46.  n.  67. 
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Eugene  II.  after  Hie  example  of  his  predecessor 
Pasoal,  dispensed  with  haying  his  election  confirmed 
by  the  emperor.  Lothaire  complained  loudly  of  it, 
and  came  to  fill  at  Rome  the  functions  of  the  sove** 
reign  authority.  He  tried  a  suit  between  the  pope 
and  the  abbot  of  Far&,  of  whom  the  court  of  Rome 
exacted  an  annual  tribute — ^Not  only  was  the  abbey 
exempted  from  this  tribute,  but  the  pope  was  obliged 
to  restore  the  property  which  the  'Roman  Church 
had  unjustly  deprived  it  of:  these  are  the  terms  of 
a  charter  of  Lothaire.(^)  This  prince  published,  at 
the  same  time,  a  constitution  of  nine  articles,<^>  in 
which  the  authority  of  the  pope  ia  indeed  formally 
established,  yet  suboidinate  to  that  of  the  emperor. 
It  IS  there  stated,  that  complaints  agamst  the  judges 
and  other  officers  shall  first  be  taken  before  the  pon- 
tiff, who  shall  apply  an  imosediate  remedy,  or  ia- 
form  the  sovereign  thereof,  ia  order  that  he  may  pro>« 
Tide  for  it.  This  constitution  b  of  the  year  824,  and 
it  is  also  the  date  of  att  oath  which  the  Romans  took 
in  the  following  terms  :(3>  ^  I  pronuse  to  be  faithfol 
^*  to  the  emperors  Louis  and  Lothaire,  saying  the 
'^  &ith  I  have  promised  to  the  pope,  and  not  to.  con« 
<^  sent  to  ^  electioa  of  a  pope  uncaaonically,  nov 
^'  that  the  pope  should  be  consecrated  before  he  has 
^^  taken,  in  presence  of  the  emperor's  conmHssionerSy 
^«  an  oath  similar  to  that  which  Pope  Eugene  has 

(1)  S.  Marc.  Ab.  HiAt  Italy>  vol.  1.  p.  469. 
(2)  Ibid.  p.  472.       (3)  Ibid.  p.  473. 
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"  made  by  wntiiig."  The  dause,  ^  saving  the  fidtk 
promised  to  the  pope/'  lias  not  failed  to  draw  aftar 
H  arbfbrlDrj  restrictions :  bat  this  fonnula  expressed 
decisiTelj  the  sovereignty  of  the  emperor. 

We  diso  see  Gregory  IV.  in  827,  solicit  the  em- 
peror to  confirm  his  election  ;(i>  which  proves,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  that  Louis  had  not  renonnced 
this  right  in  819.  Tf  the  prince,  said  De  Morca,(^> 
had  left  to  the  people  and  the  clergy  the  power  of 
electing  the  popes,  their  consecration  was,  notwith* 
standing,  to  be  deferred  tiH  the  sovereign  had  con- 
sented to  it.  In  defiance  of  this  preliniinary>  the 
pdRtificate  of  Gregory  lY.  is,  nevertheleas,  one  of 
the  most  memorable  for  the  hjumiliations  of  the  im- 
perial dimity.  It  is  true,  they  were  caused  by  the 
weakness  of  the  prince  as  much  as  by  the  ambitioa 
d  the  poiktiiflr.  The  first  error  of  Lods-fe-DetKUH 
naire  was  the  partition  of  his  states,  in  817,  amo^gat 
las  three  sons :  associating  L^^thaire  in  the  emjHre, 
he  gave  Aquitaine  to  Pepin,  and  Bavaria  to  Louis  i 
ttid  by  liiese  arrangements  he  especially  dissatisfied 
nephew    Bernard,  King  of  Italy.    Bernard  xe- 


(1)  Lpco  iUius  (scil.  VaJentmi)  GregoriuB  presbyter  tituli 
Sancti  Marci  electus  est,  dilate  consecratioiie  ejus  ad  consul- 
turn  imperatoriB.  Quo  annuente  et  electionem  cleri  et  poptdi 
piebanle,  ordifiatus  est  in  locx)  prioris. — Fit.  Ltuhv.  PH^  knf» 
awk  ^^d — Qriegonus  presbyter  nan  priu9  osdinatus  es^  cpiaxa 
legatus  imperatoris  Romam  yeneret  et  electionem  populi  ex- 
aminaret. — E^inkard.ad  arm.  827. 

(2)  De  Concordia  sacerdotii  et  imperii.  1;8.  c.  14.  n.8. 
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Tolted :   it  became  necessary  to  subdue  and  punish 
him.     In  commuting  the  punishment  of  death  pro- 
nounced against  him,  Louis  had  nevertheless  caused 
his  eyes  to  be  put  out ;  and  this  cruel  punishment 
cost  the  patient  his  life.    Louis  reproached  himself 
with  this  cruelty,  and  evincing  still  less  moderation 
in  his  repentance  than  in  his  crime,  he  claimed  public 
penance.     To  add  to  his  difficulties,  Judith,  his  se- 
cond wife,  becoming  the  mother  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
claimed  a  kingdom  for  this  child.    She  obtained 
a  new  partition,  which,  however,  interfered  vnth  the 
first,  and  caused  the  three,  who  were  portioned  in 
817,  to  rebel.     They  leagued  agsfinst  their  father: 
Vala,  abbot  of  Corbia,  a  factious  but  revered  monk^ 
encouraged  their  rebellion:  like  them,  he  heaped  in* 
vectives  on  the  emperor,  his  wife  Judith,  and  his 
minister  Bernard.    Easily  disconcerted  by  such  an 
outcry,  Louis  convoked  four  councils,  to  which  he 
referred  the  examination  of  his  conduct  and  the 
complaints  it  occasioned.     These  s)rnods  favoured 
but  little  the  pretensions  of  the  revolted ;  but  in  them 
was  professed  a  doctrine  on  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy  and  the  duties  of  princes,  which,  at  a  period 
so  near  to  that  of  the  unbounded  power  of  Charle- 
magne, would  seem  incredible,  if  the  purport  itself 
of  these  assemblies^^^  did  not  suffice,  to  justify  and 
explain  the  idea  which  thejr  had  formed  of  their  su- 

(I)  Concil.  Gall  vol.  1, 
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preme  authority.  We  will  here  transcribe  a  speech 
which  one  of  the  four  councils  makes  Constantine 
the  Great  address  to  the  bishops :  '^  God  has  given 
^  yoxx  the  powers  to  judge  us ;  but  you  cannot  be 
judged  by  any  man.     God  has  established  you  as 

gods  over  us,  and  it  becomes  not  men  to  be  the 
^  judges  of  gods.  That  can  belong  to  him  alone 
'*  of  whom  it  is  written,  God  has  seated  himself  in 
^  the  temple  of  the  gods  and  judges  them.''  Here, 
then,  we  certainly  behold  the  question  respecting 
the  two  powers  more  cleariy  laid  down  than  ever  it 
had  been ;  for  they  could  not  be  more  decisively 
reduced  to  one  only. 

While  councils  were  giving  Louis  these  lessons ; 
while  he  was  sending  Judith  into  the  bosom  of  a 
cloister,  and  was  thinking  of  assuming  himself  the 
monastic  gown;  his  sons  and  the  abbot  Vala  strove 
to  compel  him  to  do  so,  and  would  have  succeeded, 
if  another  monk,  in  sowing  discord  among  the  three 
brothers,  had  not  restored  to  their  father  some  mo- 
ments of  repose  and  vigour.  He  recalled  Judith, 
exiled  Vala,  deprived  Lothaire  of  the  title  of  em- 
peror, and,  incapable  of  prudence,  abandoned  him- 
self in  such  degree  to  the  counsels  of  his  ambitious 
and  vindictive  wife,  that  he  disinherited  Pepin  in 
favor  of  Charles,  and  even  alienated  the  minister 
Bernard.  Immediately  the  revolt  revived;  and  here 
commences  the  part  whic)t  Gregory  IV.  played  in 
these  disgraceful  scenes.    The  pope  allied  hicosdf 
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with  the  thiee  piinces :  he  ent^ed  France  wifli-Lo-- 
thaire — entered  it  without  the  permission  of  lus  soye- 
reign,  what  none  of  his  predecessors  had  done*     At 
the  first  report  of  the  anathema  he  was  about  to 
thunder  against  the  emperor,  some  French  prelates 
had  the  courage  to  say,  that  if  Gregory  was  come 
to  excommunicate,  he  should  return  excommuni- 
cated himself  $(^>  but  Agobard,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and 
many  of  his  colleagues^  said,  that  tlie  pope  must  be 
obeyed.     Gregory^  on  his  part,  addressed  to  the 
partisans  of  Louis  a  memorable  letter,,  in  which  the 
secular  power  is,  without  any  ambiguity,  subjected 
to  the  Holy  See.(*>     "  The  term  of  brother  savours 
^'  of  equality,^'  said  he  to  the  prelates  who  had  so 
addressed  him ;  '^  it  is  the  title  oijiaher  which  you 
^'  owe  me :  know  that  my  chair  is  above  Lewis's 
^^  throne/'    In  the  mean  time  Lothario  and  hb  two 
brothers  collect  their  troops  in  Alsace;  Gregory  joins 
them,  and  quite  them  only  to  appear  in  Louis's  camp 
in  quality  of  mediator.    What  the  pope  did  we  know 
not ;  but  the  same  night  on  which  he  took  leave  of 
the  emperor,  the  troops  of  the  latter  disbanded  thCToi- 
selves.     This  desertion  dissolved  Louis's  army,  and 
doubled  that  of  his  opponents :  compelled  to  give 
himself  i^  to  his  sons,  he  was  dethroned,  by  the  ad^ 

(1)  Si  excommunicaturua  advenirel;  exoommunicatus  abiret, 
cum  aliter  se  haberet  antiquonim  canonum  autoritas. — Vit. 
Lud.  Piu  in  Coll,  ofHM.  of  France,  vol.  6.  p.  113. 
(2) '^bafdi  Oper.  vol^p.  p.  53. 
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viae  ^  the  pope^  saysFJeuiyCH  •  and  Gregory  re« 
toroed  to  {lome^  very  mach  afflicted,  according  to 
the  sam^  historian,  at  the  triumph  of  the  unnatural 
children  whom  he  had  served.  The  plain  where  he 
had  negociated,  between  Strasburg  and  Basle,  is 
called  to  this  day  the '  Field  of  falsehood/ 

It  would  be  too  painful  to  retrace  here  the  details 
so  well  known  of  the  humiliations  of  Louis  I.;  how 
£bbon,his  creature,(^>  and  other  bishops,  condenmed 
him  to  a  public  penance ;  how  the  son  of  Charle- 
magne shewed  himself  almost  worthy  of  the  infamy 
by  his  si^bmission ;  how,  on  his  kpees  before  these 
INtelates,  he  publicly  recited  a  confession  of  his 
oimas,  in  the  number  of  which  they  had  inserted 
the  marching  of  his  troops  during  Lent,  and  the 
convocation  of  a  parliament  on  Holy  Thursday; 
how,  dragged  from  cloister  to  cloister,  to  Compdgne^ 

(1)  Hi8t.  EccleB.  1. 47.  n.39. 
(2)  Ebbon  a  contemporary  historian  thus  speaks  of  it  a 
Elegenmt  tone  uaum  inq>udiciun  et  crodeKsslmnni,  qui  difie^ 
hator  Hebo,  Remansis  episeopog;  qui  emt  ex  otiginaliiuu 

serYomm  stirpe Abstolemnt  ei  gladium  de  femore  sno, 

jadido  seryorum  suorum,  induentes  cum  cilicio.  Tone  im- 
pletam  est  eloquinm  Jeremis  prophets  dicentis :  Servi  dom^ 
nati  sunt  nostrt.  O  qnalem  remunerationem  reddidisti  ei! 
Fedt  te  liberum,  non  nobilem^  quod  impossibOe  est  post  liber- 
tatem :  Testivit  te  purpurio  et  pallio^  tu  induisti  cum  cilicio. 
Die  pertraxit  te  immeritnm  ad  cufaqpien  pontificale,  tu  com 
falso  judicio  Yolui^ti  expellere  i  solio  patrum  suorum«.*.Patr€8 
tni  fuenmt  p««tores  caprarum^  non  cousiliarii  prindputn^  ^e* 
Tk^on.  de  fettis  Ludav.  Pii  tarn.  46, 
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to  Soissons^  to  Alx-la-Chapelle^  to  Paris^  to  St.  De^ 
nis,  he  seemed  destined  to  termiDate  hb  days  theie^ 
i¥hen  the  excess  of  his  misfortunes  provoked  the 
public  pity,  and  produced  against  his  already  divided 
enemies  the  indignation  of  the  nobles  and  of  the 

'  people.    The  great  lords  came  to  offer  him  homage 
as  their  sovereign,  but  Louis  dared  not  recognize 
himself  such  until  he  was  canonically  absolved :  he 
did  not  resume,  he  said,  the  belt,  but  in  virtue  of 
the  judgment  and  authority  of  the  bishops.     On  this 
occasion  he  invited  Hilduin,  the  monk,  to  compose 
a  life  of  St.  Denis,  a  legend  since  become  so  famous, 
and  which  would  suffice  to  characterize  the  reign  of 
Louis  I.  or  rather  the  empire  of  gross  superstition 
which  he  permitted  to  rule  in  his  place.  At  Thionville 
an  assembly  was  held,  half  parliament,  half  council^ 
which  replaced  him  on  his  throne.     Solemnly  re« 
established  in  the  body  of  the  church,  at  Metz,  he 
pretended  that  the  deposition  of  Ebbon,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  pronounced  at  Thionville,  had  need 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  pope.     Many  prelates,  ac- 
complices of  Ebbon,  fled  to  Italy,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Lothaire  and  of  Gregory ;  others,  almost  as 
shameless  in  confessing  the  crime  as  in  commiting  it, 
were  pardoned : — ^none  suffered  the  punishment  due 
to  such  wicked  attempts.   Louis  carried  his  good  na- 
ture so  far  as  to  re-establish  Agobard  in  the  see  of 

.  Lyons,  and  placed  no  bounds  to  the  respectful 
deference  which  the  pope  exacted  of  him.    Baronius 
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even  pretends,  that  it  was  by  the  pope^s  autfaotil^ 
the  king  remonnted  his  throne :  but  BatietfO  has 
victoriously  refuted  this  assoBlMi,  which  is  unsup- 
ported by  any  conteniporaiy  witness. 

Marianus  jSm*us,  the  Chronicle  writer  of  the 
twelfth€aBtuiy,  cited  by  Baronius,  makes  no  mention 
in  it  of  Gregory  IV .  and  confines  himself  to  saying, 
that  in  the  year  835,  Pepin  and  Louis  restored  to 
their  father  the  sovereign  power. 

In  the  mean  time  the  death  of  Lothaire  gave 
occasion  for  a  new  partition,  and  a  new  revolt  oi 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  Louis-le-Debonnaire  once  more 
took  up  arms  against  his  ever  rebellious  son,  when 
a  mortal  fiight  which  an  eclipse  produced  on  this 
emperor,  whose  astronomical  knowledge  is  boasted 
of,  taminated  in  the  year  840  his  lamentable  reign, 
worthy  of  such  termination. 

The  ambition  of  Lothaire  having  united  against 
him  the  Kong  of  Bavaria  and  Charles  the  Bold,  they 
subdued  him  at  Fontenai ;  and  to  possess  themselves 
of  his  states,  they  addressed  themselves  to  the 
bishops  assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Do  you 
promise,  said  these  bishops,  to  govern  better  than 
Lothaire  has  done  ?'*  the  princes  promised ;  and  the 
prelates  added :  *'  Reign  then  in  his  place,  we  allow 
"  you  so  to  do ;  receive  by  divine  authority  the 
"  kingdom ;  govern  it  according  to  the  will  of  God ; 
^  we  exhort  you  to  it,  we  command  you."    But 

(1)  Def.  Cler.  Gall.  yol.  2.  b.  6.  ch.  21. 
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Lothaire  did  not  peimit  it,  and  his  brother  fomid 
him  sufficiently  formidable  to  treat  with,  and  to  con* 
tinue  to  him  the  name  of  emperor,  with  certain 
states. 

Aftarthe  circumstances  which  had  so  humbled  the 
imperial  power,  we  are  not  astonished  to  see  Ser- 
gius  II.  succeed  Gregory  IV.  without  waiting  for  the 
Emperor  Lothaire's  consent.  Yet  this  prince  was 
so  irritated  at  it,  that  he  sent  his  son  Louis  into 
Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  teirified  pontiff 
endeavoured  to  appease  the  young  prince  by  means 
of  honours  and  of  homage.  Louis  examined  into 
the  election  of  Sergius^  and  ratified  it  in  the  midst 
of  an  assembly  in  which  Sergius  was  judicially  in- 
terrogated. His  premature  consecration  was  held 
valid  only  on  condition  that  they  should  act  more 
regularly  for  the  future.  The  pope  and  the  rest  of 
Hie  assembly  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  empe- 
rpr.(^>  This  fiimness  of  Lothaire  upheld  for  a  while 
the  civil  power,  even  in  the  states  of  Charles  the 
Bald.  Hiis  prince  held  a  parliament  at  Epemai,  in 
846,  to  which  the  bishops  were  not  admitted ;  in  it 
were  reprobated  the  canons  which  limited  the  rights 
of  the  king  and  of  the  lords^  and  measures  were  taken 
against  the  abuse  of  excommunications; 

In  847,  Leo  IV.  was  also  consecrated  before  the 
emptor   had   confirmed  the  election;    but  they 

(1)  Anast  Bibl.  de  vit.  Roman.  Pontif.  p.  352. 
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protested,  that  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  in  the 
aeig^hbourhood  of  Rome  obliged  them  to  act  thus  j 
and  that  nothing  was  meant  derogatory  to  (he 
fealtj  due  to  the  head  of  the  empire.  Besides 
Leo  IV.  was  the  most  venerated  pontiff  of  the 
ninth  century.  He  fortified  Rome,  built  the  part 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Leonine  city.;  and, 
without  desiring  to  disturb  other  states,  he  laboured 
for  the  space  of  eight  years,  for  the  prosperity  of 
that  which  he  governed.  The  same  praise  cannot 
be  bestowed  on  Nicholas  I.  who  filled  the  chair  of 
St  Peter  firom  the  year  858  to  867 ;  but  he  was 
the  pope  of  that  century,  which  extended  most  the 
pontifical  authority. 

Elected  in  the  presence,  and  by  the  influence  of 
Lothaires*s  son,  the  Emperor  Louis,  he  received 
from  this  prince  a  devotion  unknown  before :  Louis 
seems  to  have  thought  he  might  honor  without 
danger  a  creature  of  his  own.  The  emperor  then 
was  seen  to  walk  on  foot  before  the  pontilS^  act  as 
his  equerry,  lead  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  thus 
realize,  it  not  surpass,  one  of  the  directions  of 
Constantine's  pretended  Meed  of  gift.'  Such  ce- 
remonies could  not  remain  without  effect,  and  Ni- 
cholas delayed  not  to  discover  occasions  of  availing 
himself  of  them.  The  power  of  Charlemagne  was 
at  that  time  divided  among  bis  numerous  descend- 
ants :  there  were  sons  of  the  Emperor  Lothaire,  to 
wit,  Louis,  the  heir  to  the  empire,  Charles,  King  of 
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iProvence,  and  Lothaire^  King  of  Lorraine,  l^eir 
uncles  Louis  and  Charles  reigned^  the  one  in  Ger- 
many, the  other  in  France ;  while  the  son  of  Pepin, 
king  of  Aquitaine,  fallen  from  the  throne  of  their 
father,  resumed  it  but  to  descend  from  it  once  more* 
All  these  princes,  almost  equally  deprived  of  infor- 
mation and  of  energy,  weak  in  the  first  place  by 
their  numbers,  became  still  more  so  by  their  discord : 
each  of  them  employed  against  the  other  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  limited  power;  it  remained  for 
Nicholas  only  to  dedare  himself  their  master,  in 
order  to  become  so,  and  he  failed  not  to  do  it. 

An  archbishop  of  Sens,  named  VenilOn, .  loaded 
with  benefits  by  Charles  the  Bald,  but  stimulated  to 
rebel  against  this  monarch  by  Louis,  King  of  Ger- 
many,  had  collected  in  the  palace  of  Atticbi  some 
other  disafifected  prelates,  and  in  conjunctioii  'with 
them  pronounced  the  deposition  of  the  King   of 
France,  loosing  his  subjects  from  thehr  oaths,  and 
declaring  his  crown  to  have  devolved  to  his  brother. 
This  attempt  had  but  one  remarkable  consequence ; 
this  was,  the  strange  complaint  made  of  it  in  857  to 
a  council  held  at  Savonnieres.     ''  Ventlon,"  said  he, 
*'  consecrated  me  in  the  Church  of  St;  Croix  in 
<'  Orleans ;  he  promiised  never  to  depose  me  from 
•*  the  royal  dignity,  without  the  concurrence  t)f  the 
*'  bishops  who  consecrated  me  with  him :  the  bishops 
**  are  the  thrones  upon  which  God  sits  to  promulgate 
<«  his  decrees ;  I  have  always  been,  I  am  still  in* 
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^  dmed  to  Bubmit  to  Hieit  paternal  conectiona,  but 
*  onlj  -yAaen  tbey  proceed  regulariy/'(^> 

In  order  to  confirm  this  enormous  authority  of 
the  dergy,  Charles  the  Bald  resorted  to  it  against 
Louis.  He.  caused  the  French  prelates  to  assemble 
at  Metz :  these  signified  to  the  German  monarchy 
that  he  had  incuned  excommunication,  and  pre- 
sented  the  terms  to  which  his  forgiveness  was 
attached.  Thus,  by  the  avowal  of  the  King  of 
fVanoe,  bishops  had,  of  themselves,  the  right  to 
depose,  and  even  to  exconununicate,  a  foreign 
sovereign.  One  day  these  bishops  c<Hitracted  a 
solenm  engagement  at  Sayonnieres,  to  remain  ^united, 
in  order  to  correct  sovereigns,  nobles,  and  people ; 
and  Charies  heard  and  recdved  these  expressions 
with  all  the  humility  which  should  have  been 
the  portion  of  those  who  held  them. 

Nicholas  cautiously  avoided  tepreasing  these  en- 
terprises of  the  clergy;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
pleased  to  behold  the  advancement  of  their  power, 
provided  it  continued  in  subjection  to  his.  The  quar- 
rels which  arose  among  these  prelates,  gave  him  an 
open  for  exercising  his  supremacy;  and  those  in 
whose  iavor  he  exerted  it  supported  it  with  ardour. 
HiBcmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  had  deprived  of 
his  di^;mty  Rotede,  bishop  of  Soissons,  and  Charles 


(1)  libellas  proclamationis  adversus  Venilonem.  ConcQ.  vol. 

a.  p^4m. 
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the  Bald  executed  the  decrees  of  a  council,  which, 
in  defiance  of  this  Rotade's  appeal  to  the  Holy  See, 
had  condemned  liim  for  contumacy.  Nicholas  can- 
celled these  decrees,  threatened  Hincmar,  and  re- 
established the  bishop  of  Soissons.  The  king  never 
thought  of  supporting  Hincmar:  on  the  contrajry, 
he  protected  the  nominated  Vulfede,  deposed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  another  council,  the 
sentence  of  which,  also,  Nicholas  annulled.  To  such 
length  had  the  'False  Decretals'  extended  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Holy  See. 

But  the  affair  in  which  Nicholas  made  the  most 
solemn  display  of  his  power,  was  that  of  the  king 
of  Lorraine,  Lothaire,  who  after  having  repudiated 
and  taken  back  his  wife  Theutberga,  wished  finally 
to  part  with  her  in  (Mrder  to  marry  Valdrade.  The 
opposition  of  the  popes  to  the  divorces  of  princes 
has  been  often  since  renewed,  but  this  is  the  first 
example  :  we  have  seen  Charlemagne  repudiate 
Imiltrade,  as  also  Ermengarde  or  Desiderate,  with- 
out any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  pontiff; 
but  he  was  Charlemagne,  and  his  great-grandson 
neither  inherited  his  genius  nor  his  power. 

Marriage  is  a  civil  act,  which  from  its  nature  can 
be  subject  only  to  the  regulations  of  the  civil  law. 
The  religious  rules  or  maxims  which  relate  to  it 
have  no  exterior  force,  no  absolute  efficacy,  but  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  inserted  into  the  national  code : 
they  are  not  so  inserted  in  those  of  the  9th  century. 
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and,  consequently,  the  ecclesiastical  ministiy  should 
have  confined  itself  to  recommending,  in  secret  and 
without  scandal,  the  observance,  purely  voluntary,  of 
these  maxims.  But  this  wisdom,  though  so  natural, 
was  already  foreign  to  the  manners  of  a  clergy,  whose 
ministry  the  False  Decretals  had  erected  into  autho* 
rity ;  and  neither  kings  nor  people  were  capable  of 
that  degree  of  attadtion,  necessary  to  acquire  specific 
ideas  of  their  civil  rights  and  dieir  religions  duties. 
While  Lothaire  continued  the  husband  of  Theut- 
beiga,  and  had  Valdrade  but  as  a  concubine,  the  pope 
and  the  bishops  abstained  from  requiring  him  to  g^ve 
an  example  of  a  more  regular  and  decent  life :  but 
from  the  time  he  thought  of  conferring  upon  Val- 
drade the  rights  of  a  lawful  wife,  Nicholas  was 
earnest  to  apply  to  this  project  of  reform  the  ponti- 
fical veto. 

In  truth,  Lothaire  himself  provoked  the  interven- 
tion of  the  clergy,  by  causing  Theutberga  to  appear 
before  a  tribunal  of  bishops,  in  order  to  undergo  their 
inddicate  interrogatories.  Twice  she  confessed  her- 
self guilty  of  incest ;  and  when  the  office  of  these 
Lorraine  priests  extended  itself  to  extorting  from 
her  public  avowals  of  the  same,  Nicholas  whom  they 
acknowledged  as  their  supreme  head,  might  consider 
himself  authorised  to  revise  so  strong  a  proceeding. 
He  therefore  annulled  the  decision  pronounced  against 
.llieutberga.by  the  councils  of  Aix-la-Chapelie  and 
of  Metz ;  he  degraded .  two  prelates^  Gonthier  and 
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Theutgaud,  whdm  the  latter  dP  these  councils  had 
thought  proper  to  depute  to  him.    These  jM^ates 
eondefimed   in  plain  terms  the  Pope's  sentence  ^ 
they  asserted^  that  Nicholas  wished  to  n^dce  hnn^ 
self  monarch  of  the  world.<'>     The  Emperor  LcauB 
seemed  to  helieve  so  in  part;  he  came  to  R(^li«^ 
resolved  to  support  his  brother  Lothaire  against 
Nicholas.    But  a  fast  and  processions  ordained  bj* 
the  pope^  a  tumult  which  he  did  not  prevent,  pro- 
£uiations  about  which  he  made  a  great  noise,  the 
sudden  death  of  a  sddier  accused  of  having  muti- 
lated a  miraculous  cross ;  so  many  unlucky  omens 
terrified  Louis  to  that  degree  that  it  threw  him  into 
81  fever.    Furthermore,  while  Louis  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  protect  Lothaire,  Charles  the  Bakl^ 
hiiving  declared  against   the  latter,   had  received 
Theutberga.    Hincmar  himself  composed  a  treatise 
respecting  this  divorce,  which  occupied  all  Europe, 
far  from  favourable  to  the  mterests  of  Valdrade.  C*) 
It  was  then  enjoined  by  Nicholas,  that  Lothaire 
should  give  up  the  idea  of  a  second  marriage  tiod^ 
pain  of  excommunication.    A  legate  named  Araena 
eame  to  compel  the  King  of  Lorraine  to  take  back 
his  first  wife  ;(^>  and  to  detach  him  more  certainly 
from  Valdrade,  this  courtesan,  so  she  was  styled  by 

(1)  Fleury.    Eccles.  Hist.  1.  60.  n.  33. 

(2)  De  Divortio  Lothariij  vol.  1.  Operam  Hincinari. 

(3)  Annal.  Meteiifl.  ad  ann.  866.   Aimal.  Fold.  ad.  ami.  666, 
866.-rCoilcil.  <M1.  vol.  iii.  p.  979, 
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the  Holy  See,  was  borne  off  by  the  legate,  who 
would  have  taJcen  her  to  Rome  if  she  had  not  made 
her. escape  by  the  way.  The  holy  father  who 
wished  to  convert,  could  therefore  do  no  more  than 
excommuoicate  her.  But  he  received  from  Lothaire 
an  bumble  epistle,  in  which  this  prince  having  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  seen  Yaldrade  since  she  left 
Arsena,  conjures  the  court  of  Rome  not  to  give  the 
kingdom  of  Lorraine  to  one  of  his  rivals :  a  suppli- 
cation that  may  seem  to  us  in  the  present  day  as 
the  excess,  if  not  delirium,  of  weakness,  but  which 
was  dictated  to  this  king  by  the  apprehension  of 
being  striipped  of  his  states  to  enrich  Charles  the 
Bald,  who  in  f^  did  hope  to  obtain  them  from  the 
Holy  See. 

Divers  letters,  vmtten  by  Nicholas  on  this  subject, 
contain  a  piecious  develcs)ement  of  his  ideas  of  the 
loyid  powers,  and  of  his  own  authority,  <^  You  say,^ 
he  writes  to  the  bishop  of  Metz,  Adventius,  '^  that 
^  the  apostle  commands  obedience  to  kings :  but  ex- 
^  amine  first  whether  those  kings  really  be  such,  that 
is,  whether  they  act  justly,  conduct  themselves 
well,  and  govern  their  subjects  properly ;  for  other- 
wise it  is  necessary  to  account  them  tyrants^  and 
as  such  to  resist  them.  Be  subject  to  them  on 
God'9  account,  as  says  the  apostle,  but  not  against 
God."     Fleury  (^)  here  observes,  "  that  the  pope 
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(1}  HJAt  Eoclei.  1. 60,  A.  35. 
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makes  the  bishops  judges,  whether  kings  be  so  legi* 
timately,  or  tyrants,  while  the  christian  morality  re- 
quires their  obedience  of  the  worst  of  masters :  in 
fact,  to  what  prince  did  the  apostle  exact  fidelity 
from  them  ?  It  was  to  Nero." 

Nicholas  wrote  to  the  bishops,(^Uo  know  if  Lo- 
thaire  fulfilled  his  promises,  and  if  they  were  satis- 
fied with  his  behaviour  to  his  first  wife.  He  wrote 
to  the  King  of  Germany  with  new  complaints  of 
Lothaire/*)  **  We  learn,"  said  he, "  that  he  proposes 
^'  coming  to  Rome  without  our  permission :  prevent 
^^  his  disobedience  of  us ;  and  furthermore  take  care 
**  to  preserve  to  us,  by  secure  methods,  the  revenues 
*^  of  St.  Peter,  which  we  have  not,  for  the  two  past 
**  years,  received  from  your  states." 

He  declares  to  Charles  the  Bald,(3>  that  Theutber- 
ga  having  had  recourse  to  the  church,  she  could  no 
longer  be  subject  to  a  secular  tribunal.  In  another 
letter  to  the  same  monarch,(^>  he  announces  that  he 
writes  no  longer  to  Lothaire  because  he  has  excom« 
municated  him.  Lothaire,  indeed,  though  he  had 
taken  back  Theutberga,  had  not  altogether  relin* 
quished  Valdrade ;  and  Nicholas  would  not  be  sa- 
tisfied with  a  shew  of  compliance.  Theutberga,  fi- 
nally, wearied  with  these  contests,  designed  renounc- 
ing for  ever  the  titles  of  wife  and  of  queen : — ^the 

( 1)  Coll.  Histories  of  France,  vol.  8,  p.  419.      (2)  Ibid,  p.  428. 
(3)  Ibid,  p.  422.        (4)  Ibid,  p.  438. 
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pontiff  would  not  permit  it ;  he  addressed  her  in  a 
long  epistle,  in  which  he  recommended  to  her  per- 
severance and-intrepidity,  and  directed  h«r  rather  to 
die  than  to  yield.<i> 

The  same  principles  relative  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
independence  of  the  clergy,  are  to  be  found  in  '  Ni- 
cholas's Rescript  to  the  Bulgarians  :'(^)  *'  You  who 
^  are  laymen/'  says  he  to  them,  **  ought  not  to 
judge  either  priest  or  clerk :  they  must  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  their  prelates/'  Thus,  while  the 
pope  censures  the  conduct  of  kings,  annuls  or  con* 
firms  their  civil  acts,  and  even  disposes  of  their 
crowns,  the  members  of  the  clerical  body,  to  the 
lowest  degree,  are  freed  from  all  secular  jurisdiction* 
Such  is  the  regime  to  which  Nicholas  wished  to 
subject  the  East  and  the  West.  He  especially  had 
at  heart  to  make  Constantinople  submit;  and  his 
first  step  was  to  condemn  and  depose  the  patriarch 
Photius,  in  defiance  of  the  emperor  Michael..  He 
threatened  to  bum,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  an  ener* 
getic  letter  which  this  emperor  had  written  him,  to 
excommunicate  the  ministers  who  had  advised  him 
to  this  step,  and  to  annul  in  a  Western  council  what- 
ever had  been  done  for  Photius  in  the  East  This 
quarrel,  wtdch  was  prolonged  under  the  successors 
of  Nicholas,  was  the  prejude  to  the  schism  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

(1)  Condlior,  vol.  8,  p.  42d. 

(2)  il«irysEeeles.Hi8t.-b.M.ii.61. 
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.  Baaiiius  Cephalas,  or  the  MacedoiuaD,  assasaioated 
his  benefactor  Michael^  and  seized  upon  the  throne 
of  Constantinople.  Photius,  on  this  occasion,  was 
willing  to  imitate  St.  Ambrose,  and  ventured  to 
address  Basilius :  "  Your  bands  are  polluted  with 
^^  blood :  approach  not  the  sacred  mysteries."  But 
BasUius  did  not  in  any  respect  imitate  Theodosius : 
he  banished  Photius,  and  re-established  Ignatius|» 
whom  Michael  had,  not  less  unjustly,  driven  from 
the  patriarchal  chair.  Adrian  II.  took  advantage 
from  the.  disgrace  of  Photius  Ijo  renew  against  him 
the  anathemas  of  Nicholas^  Photius,  condenmed 
already  at  Rome,  was  also  condemned  in  a  genenil 
council  held  at  Constantinople. 

Charles  the  Bald  and  Lewis  the  Grerman,  im- 
patient to  divide  between  them  the  states  of  their 
nephew  Lothaire,  hoped  that  Adrian  wo^ld  finally 
excommunicate  that  prince*  But  Adrian  did  not 
think  it  suitable  to  provide  such  m0aiis  of  aggran- 
dising theu:  domains :  he  permitted  Lothaire  to 
come  to  Rome,  and  admitted  him  to  the  holy  table; 
^^id  not  hesitate  to  absolve  Valdrade  herself,  and. 
contented  himself  for  such  great  condescension  with 
the  King  of  Lorraine's  oaths  and  promises.  The 
monarch  swore  he  had  qo  connexion  with  Valdmde 
while  she  was  under  excomniunication,  and  pledged 
himself  never  more  to  see  her.  Lothaire  died  at 
Placentia,  a  few  days  after  taking  this  oath;  and  his 
death,  which  was  considered  as  a  punishment  of 
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perjiijy/'>  produced  the  result  for  his  two  undes, 
which  they  expected  from  his  excommunicatioo. 
Tb^  divided  his  kingdom  between  them,  without 
respect  to  the  rights  which  preceding  treaties  had 
giyen  to  the  Emperor  Louis. 

Adrian^  of  his  own  motion,  declared  hin)self  tha 
guardian  and  arbiter  of  the  respective  rights  of  the 
three  princes  ^  decreed  the  states  of  Lothaire  to  the 
emperor,  who  had  not  as  yet  claimed  them;  enjoined 
Charles  and  Lods^  under  the  usual  penalties  of  ec* 
desiaatical  censure,  to  renounce  the  partition  they 
had  dared  to  make;  and  menaced  with  the  same 
punishment  every  lord  or  bishop  who  should  support 
their  usurpation.  But  neithar  in  France  nor  Ger-^ 
many  were  any  found  disposed  to  the  obedience 
piesciibed  by  Adrian — his  commands  were  despised* 
Hincmar^  archbishop  of  Rheims,  repli^  to  him  in 
the  name  of  the  nation,  that  a  bishop  of  Rome  was 
not  the  diqienser  of  the  crowns  of  JBiffope;  that 
France  never  received  her  mastars  from  the  pope's 
hands;  that  wild  anathemas,  launched  forth,  from 
mere  political  motives,  could  not  alarm  a  king  of 
France;  that,  until  Nicholas,  the  popes  had  never 
written  to  the  French  princes  save  respectful  letteiB  i 
in  a  word,  that  in  reverencing  the  apostolical  minis-' 
tiy  of  the  pontifl^  they  knew  how  to  resist  efficaci- 

(1)  AaiL  Metem.  ad.  man.  869.— Bhegiii.  OhvoiL  aim,  860, 
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ously  his  attempts,  whenever  he  sought  to  become 
at  once  both  pope  and  king.(i) 

This  letter,  worthy  of  a  more  enlightened  age, 
excited  in  the  soul  of  Adrian  the  most  violent  anger. 
He  knew  that  a  son  of  Charies  the  Bald,  named 
Carloman,  had  revolted  against  this  monarch;  he 
knew  that  another  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  and 
nephew  of  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,   had  taken 
paii;  with  Carloman,  and  carried  his  rashness  so  far 
as  to  excommunicate  the  king.     Adrian  declared 
himself  the  protector  both  of  Carloman  and  the  se- 
ditious bishop.     The  latter,  seeing  his  acts  annulled 
by  his  uncle»  who  was  also  his  metropolitan,  cited 
him  before  the  Holy  See :  "  an  insolent  step,"  says 
Pasquier,Ci)  **  unknown  and  contrary  to  the  ancient 
**  decrees,  which  do  not  wish  that  causes  should 
**  pass  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  in  which  they 
"  had  their  origin.*'    They  hesitated  not  to  break 
this  appeal,  they  even  deposed  the  appellant     A 
second  fit  of  rage  seizes  Adrian,  who  commands  the 
king,  by  his  apostolic  power,  to  send  the  parties  to 
Rome  to  await  their  judgment  there.     In  the  vigor- 
ous reply  of  Charles,  he  protests  that  the  kings  of 
France,  sovereigns  in  their  states,  never  shall  humi- 
liate themselves  so  far  as  to  hold  themselves  but  as 
popes'  lieutenants^  ^^  exhorting  him,  in  fine,"  adds 


(I)  Hincmari  Op.  vol.  2,  p.  689.— This  letter  is  cited  by 
BoMuet  with  applause.   De/*  Cier.  Gal.  p.  2,  b.  6,  ch.  23. 
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Pasquier,  ^^  that  for  the  future  he  might  desist  from 
"  letters  of  such  a  nature  towards  him  and  his  pre- 
"lates,  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  reject  them/' 
This  epistle  of  Charles  produced  the  effect  which 
persevering  firmness  always  secures :  the  holy  father 
became  softened,  excused  himself,  abandoned  Car- 
lomaD,  confirmed  the  deposition  of  the  bishop  of 
Laon,  and  said  no  more  about  the  partition  made  of 
the  states  of  Lothaire.  He  wrote  the  king  a  letter  so 
full  of  professions  of  regard,  of  praises,  and  of  pro- 
mises, that  it  contained  the  request  to  keep  it  very 
secret :  but  it  became  and  remains  public/ ^>  Adrian 
died  a  short  time  after  having  vmtten  it,  and  John 
Vni.  succeeded  him  in  December,  872. 

The  ravages  of  the  Saracens  in  Italy,  and  especi- 
ally about  Rome,  obliged  the  pope^  John,  to  use  a 
d^ree  of  management  with  the  princes  of  Christen^ 
dom.  He  refrained^  for  instance,  from  displeasing 
BasiUus,  when  this  emperor,  having  been  reconciled 
to  Photius,  wished  to  replace  this  prelate  in  the 
patriarchal  chair  of  Constantinople,  which  the  death 
of  Ignatius  had  leit  vacant.  John,  by  his  legates 
and  letters,  concurred  in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  which  restored  Photius,  and  carried 
his  desire  to  please  the  Greeks  so .  far,  as  to  blame 

(1)  Concilior.  vol.  8,  p.  d36.r-C;oll.  of  Histories  of  Franoe* 
▼ol-  7,  p.  466-^^458. 
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those  who  had  added  the  word  'filioque/  to  the 
Creed/^) 

But  the  competition  which  divided  the  numerous 
'heritors  of  Charlemagne,  ofiered  more  than  one 
opportunity  to  John  YIII.  to  constitute  himself  ar- 
biter, in  retum  for  the  services  he  rendered  to  some, 
the  right  of  humiliating  others,  and  of  ruling  over 
all. 

The  Emperor  Louis  died  in  875 ;  and  Charles  the 
Said,  in  order  to  obtain  the  imperial  dignity-,  in  pre- 
judice of  hb  elder  brother,  the  king  of  Germany, 
had  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  the  Holy  Father. — 
John  VIII.  who  did  not  expect  to  find  in  the  G»- 
man,  and  in  his  sons,  defenders  sufficiently  powerful 
against  the  Saracens,  preferred  Charles,  and  took 
advantage  of  circumstances  to  dispose  of  the  empire 
in  favour  of  a  king  of  France.  He  consecrated  him 
emperor  during  the  festival  of  Christmas.  ^^We 
have  adjudged  him,  said  he,  worthy  of  the  imperial 
sceptre :  we  have  raised  him  to  the  dignity  and  power 
of  the  empire ;  we  have  adorned  him  with  the  title 
of  Augustus.'^  Charles  dearly  repaid  the  cere- 
mony of  this  coronation.  iSe  consented  to  date 
from  this  day  all  the  charters  he  should  hencefor- 
ward subscribe  :  and,  according  to  appearances, 
John  must  have  obtained  fi'om  him  considerable 
sums,  which  served  afterwards  to  pay  the  tributes 

(1)  Fleury's  Eccles.  History,  b.  53.  n.  24. 
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aiacted  of  him  by  the  Sumcens.  It  is  even  ^de4 
that  Gliaries  strii^ied  himself  in  lavor  of  the  pope^ 
of  his  sovereign  rights  over  the  city  and  territory  of 
Borne ;  but  the  deed  of  sndi  cession  does  not  exists 
contemporaiy  historians,  with  one  exception,  say 
nothing  of  it :  and  John  himself  makes  no  mention 
of  it  in  the  letters  of  his  which  have  reiaehed  us. 

In  877,  when  Cbaries  had  so  much  difficult  in 
defisnding  France  against  the  Normans,  John  drew 
bim  into  Italy  to  fight  the  Saracens.  ''Do  not 
foigd;  he  says  to  him,  from  whom  you  hold  the 
empbe,  and  do  not  cause  us  to  change  our  mind/' 
Charles  survived  this  threat  but  a  short  time ;  and 
the  imperial  crown,  which  he  had  bolne  for  so  short 
a  period,  was  again  solicited  from  the  sovereign 
pontiff  by  several  competitor.  This  time  John 
confined  himself  to  promising  i^  in  order  to  hold  it 
for  the  highest  price:  for  three jyears  theie  was  no 
Emperor  of  the  West :  none  of  those  who  weM 
ambitus  of  the  titie  were  powerful  enough  to  assert 
it  without  the  aid  of  the  court  of  Rcmie.  Louis  the 
Stammerer,  son  of  Charles  the  Bald,  succeeded  him 
only  as  king  of  the  fVench.  The  pope  came  into 
France  in  the  first  year  of  this  reign,  and  presided 
at  the  Council  of  Troyes.  He  t^ere  fiilminated 
anathemas  i^ainst  Lambert,  duke  of  Spoletq,  and 
against  Adelbert,  marquis  of  Tuscany ;  agajnat 
Gofifiid,  count  of  Mans ;  Bernard,  marquis  of  Sep- 
temand ;  and  Hi^oes,  son  of  Lothaire  and  Valdiade. 
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It  is  decreed  by  one  of  the  canons  of  thb  council^ 
that  the  bishops  shall  be  treated  with  respect  by  the 
secular  authorities,  and  that  none  must  be  so  held 
as  to  '  be  seated  before  them  without  their  invi<^ 
tation.(^>  One  of  the  projects  of  John  YIU.  was  to 
exercise  oter  the  affairs  of  France  a  more  immediate 
and  habitual  influence,  through  the  medium  of  a 
legate  of  the  Holy  See ;  already  even  he  had  clothed 
with  this  title  Aiigesius,  archbishop  of  Sens:  but 
this  novelty  was  not  pleasing  to.  the  other  prelates^ 
nor  too  much  so  to  the  monarch.  Hincmar,  espe- 
cially, opposed  it  earnestly :  he  wrote  a  treatise  to 
shew  how  pernicious  it  must  be ;  and  his  brethren, 
instructed  by  his  lessons  and  animated  by  his  ex- 
ample, persevered  in  repelling  this  undertaking.  The 
pope  was  indeed  willing  to  relinquish  it :  in  truth, 
he  had  much  preferred  obtaining  military  and  pe^ 
cuniary  succours  against  the  Saracens ;  but  these 
were  more  abundantly  promised  than  grante^l. 

Seigius,  duke  of  the  Neapolitans,  continued  to 
favour  the  Saracens,  notwithstandmg  the  anathemas 
of  Rome,  and  in  despite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
brother  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Naples.  Athanasius 
took  the  resolution  to  tear  out  Sergius*s  eyes,  and 
proclaim  himself  duke  in  his  place.  It  is  painful  to 
relate,  that  the  pope  highly  approved  this  crime,  or 
as  Fleury  has  it,  ^this  proceeding  :'W  but  the  letters 

(1)  ConciUor.  vol.  9.  p.  208.      (2)  Eccles.  Hist  b.  62,  n.  47.  * 
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are  {^reserved  .which  John  wrote  on  this  occasion/')' 
and  in  which  he  applauds  Athanasius  for  having  pre* 
ferred  God  to  his  brother,  and  having,  according  to 
the  jNTecept  of  the  gospel, '  plucked  out  the  eye'  that 
scandalized  him.  This  barbarous,  and  almost  ludi- 
crous, application  of  a  sacred  text,  opens  to  bur  view 
the  character  of  John  VIII.  whose  three  hundred 
and  twenty  letters  speak  so  perpetually  of  excommu- 
nication, that  this  menace  presents  itself  as  an  ordi- 
nary and,  as  we  liiay  say,  an  indispensable  for- 
mula. 

In  880,  John  disposed  of  the  imperial  crown ;  he 
gave  it  on  Christmas-day  to  the  son  of  Louis  the 
Gcnnan,  Charles-le-Gros,  who  in  884  became  king 
of  France,  by  the  death  of  Louis  III.  and  of  Carlo- 
man,  son  of  Loui^  the  Stanimerer.  The  names  of 
these  princes  suffice  to  remind  us  of  the  decline 
of  the  Carlbvihgian  race.  A  bishop  of  France  vnrote 
one  day  to  Louis  HI.:  "It  was  not  you  who  chose 
**  me  to'govem  the  church ,  but  it  was  I,  with  my 
**  colleagues,  who  chose  you  to  govern  the  kingdom, 
**  on  condition  of  observing  its  laws."(^>  And  the 
bishop  who  held  such  language  to  his  king,  was 
the  same  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  who  had  so  energeti- 
cally repelled  the  daring  enterprizes  of  Adrian  11.  It 
seemed  decreed  that  the  monarch  should  have  for 
Us  master,  either  the  national  clergy  or  the  bishop  of 

(1)  Jottmis  8  Epist  ob.  67.      (2)  Mlllof  s  Elem.  of  llist  of 

France,  vol.  1.  p.  194. 
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Rome ;  and  already  insecure  against  one  of  these 
powers^  he  inevitably  sunk  when  they  united. 

John  Yin.  died  in  882,  and  we  may  reckon  up 
ten  popes  after  him,  in  the  course  of  the  eighteen 
last  years  of  the  ninth  century ;  none  of  whom  had 
time  to  render  themselves  illustrious  by  any  very  great 
undertaking.     We  shall  only  observe,  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Stephen  V.  in  885,  was,  after  his  installation, 
examined  and  confirmed  by  Charles-le-Gros;(^)  that 
the  deposition  of  this  emperor  in  887,  was  pronoun- 
ced, not  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  by  an 
assembly  of  the  Grerman  and  French  nobles  ;(^>  that 
Formosus,  in  interfering  in  a  dispute  between  Eudes 
and  Charles  the  Simple,  spoke  at  least  a  language 
more  evangelical,  and  less  haughty,  than  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances had  been  held  by  Nicholas  U.  Adrian 
II.  and  John  VIII.     Formosus  crowned  two  em- 
perors, Lambert  in  892,  Amulf  in  896  :  and  in  both 
these  ceremonies,  the  Romans  took  the  oath  of  fide- 
lity to  the  prince,  <  saving  the  faith  pledged  to  the 
Lord  Formosus.'(3)     This  pope,  in  other  respects,  is 
only  famous  from  the  proceedings  which  his  memory, 
and  his  corpse,  experienced  from  his  successors  : — 
deplorable  scenes,  which  are,  however,  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  which  we  treat. 
In  898,  during  the  pontificate  of  John  IX.  Amulf 

( 1 )  Art  of  verifying  dates,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 

(2)  Muratori's  Annals  of  Italy,  year  887. 

f  3)  Liutprand.  b.  i.  c.  8.— St.  Marc.  Ab.  of  Hist ofltaly,  v.  ii.  p.  (J3. 
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was  dedared  an  usurper  of  the  imperial  dignity^ 
and  Lambert  re-assumed  the  title  of  £mperor.  The 
p<^  held,  on  this  occasion,  a  council  at  Ravenna, 
in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  Western  Emperors 
over  Rome  and  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  was  recog- 
nized by  many  decrees.^^^  The  following  b  the 
most  important : — '*  Considering  that  on  the  death 
^  of  a  sovereign  pontiff,  the  Church  is  exposed  to 
^  great  and  many  disorders,  when  the  new  pope  is 
^  consecrated  without  the  privity  of  the  emperor, 
^  and  without  waiting  fw  his  commissioners,  whose 
<<  autiiority  might  prevent  the  outrages  and  irregu- 
*^  larities  which  generally  attend  on  this  ceremony ; 
^  we  desire  that  for  the  foture  the  pope  be  nomi* 
^'  nated  by  the  bishops  and  deigy,  on  being  pro- 
^  posed  by  the  senate  and  the  people ;  tfaa^  after 
^  having  thus  solemnly  and  publicly  elected  him, 
^^  they  consecrate  him  in  p:e8ence  of  the  commia- 
^  saries  of  the  emperor ;  and,  that  no  person  dare, 
^  with  impunity,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
^  exact  of  him  other  promises  or  other  oaths,  than 
^  those  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  ancient 
^  usage ;  so  that  the  church  may  neither  suffer 
<«  scandal  nor  injury,  and  that  the  authority  of  the 
^  emperor  may  receii^  no  detriment." 

But,  in  thus  raidering  homage  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  the  popes  seem  to  have  reserved  to  them* 

(1)  St  Marc.    Ab.  of  Hist  of  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  $36—640, 
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selves,  by  way  of  compensation,  the  right  of  confeniog 
it  After  the  death  of  Lambert,  and  of  Arnijdf,  the 
bishops  and  lords  of  Bavaria  elected,  in  899,  a  s^on 
of  Arnulf,  named  Louis,  and  solicited  the  pope  to 
C(mfirm  this  election,  excusing  themselves  for  having 
made  it  without  his  approbation,  in  consequence  of 
the.  pagans,  that  is  the  Hungarians,  haviqg  cut  off 
tlie  passage  into  Italy.  Neither  John  IX.  nor  his 
successor,  Benedict  IV.  were  in  haste  to  crown 
Louis.  After  the  example  of  John  VIII.  they 
endeavoured  to  accustom  the  Romans  to  dispense 
with  an  emperor :  the  empire  remained  vacant  till 

901. 

We  must  recognize  in  the  partition  of  the  States 
of  Charlemagne  between  the  sons  of  Louis-le^De- 
bonnaire,  and  in  the  subsequent  subdivisions  of 
ftese  states,  the  principal  cause  of  the  degradation  of 
the  civil  authority,  and  the  metamorphose  of  the  pon- 
tifical ministry  into  a  tremendous  power.  '^  Hence,*' 
says  Velly,(^)  "  these  enterprises  of  the  popes,  whp, 
^  considering  themselves  as  the  dispensers  of  an 
"  empire,  of  which  they  were  only  the  first  subjects, 
*'  assunied  under  the  cloak  of  a  purely  spiritual 
^'  authority,  to  dispose  sovereignly  of  empires. 
"  Hence,  the  enormous  power  of  the  bishops,  who, 
^  after  having  dethroned  the  father  at  the  solicitation 
'^  of  the  children,  believed  themselves  empowered  to 

(1)  HiBt  of  France,  vol.  2  (in  11^),  p.  244. 
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elect,  coDfirm  or  depose  their  masters ;  ambitious 
prelates^  rather  warriors  than  priests,  scarcely 
knowing  how  to  read,  much  less  write ;  terrible 
^  notwithstanding,  as  well  from  the  spiritual  thunders 
which  they  after,  as  Pasquier  expresses  it,  tilted 
too  freely  and  carelessly  with,  as  from  the  tem- 
poral power  which  they  had  usurped  in  their  cities 
''and  dioceses.  Hence  these  almost  independent 
principalities  that  the  monks  established  in  those 
countries,  where  some  years  before  they  tilled,  with 
*'  their  own  hands,  the  grounds  which  a  pious  libeiV 
*'  alify  had  abandoned  to  them." 

Although  there  had  be^i  no  authentic  act  which 
erected  the  pope  into  a  sovereign,  and  which  freed 
from  the  imjperial  supremacy  the  authority  which  he 
exercised  at  Rome,  his  power  nevertheless  became 
in  efiect  independent;  and-  as^  in  consecrating  the 
emperors,  he  afa'eady  considered  himself  as  creating 
them,  since  he  dared  to  s^eak  of  their  dignity  as  a 
favour  for  wlrich  they  were  indebted  to  him,  he 
doubtless  had  the  means  of  placing  limits  to  that 
obedience  which  they  might  be  desirous  of  exacting 
from  him.  Far  from  imposing  laws  on  him  in  his 
own  states,  they  often  acquiesced  in  his,  even  in  the 
exercise  of  their  civil  rights  and' political  powers.  In 
flife  course  df  the  succeeding  centuries,  every  thing 
depended,  not  Oil  tlie/ progress  of  ignorance  or  the 
return  of  knowledge  done,  but  on  the  personal 
energy  of  the  kings  and  of  the  pontiffs  individually. 


CHAPTER  m. 


TBNTH  CBHTVRY. 

PROTESTANts  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  pour* 
traying  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
in  extracting  from  liutprand  a  contemporary,  author, 
the  unedifying  details  with  which  he  has  filled  up 
the  ecclesiastical  and  political  history  of  this  period. 
But  without  examining  whether  the  relations  of  this 
writer  are  as  faithful  as  they  are  satirical,  we  may 
say  with  Fleury/^)  that  Rome  under  these  unworthy 
popes  ceased  not  to  be  the  centre  <^  Christendom. 
We  may  add  with  other  theologians,  that  so  many 
abuses  not  having  drawn  after  them  the  destruction 
of  the  Holy  See,  their  very  excess  serves  to  manifest 
the  care  of  Providence  to  maintain  this  visible  focus 
of  Catholic  unity.  For  the  rest,  the  private  lives  of 
the  popes  is  not  the  object  which  claims  our  atten- 
tion ;  we  shall  only  consider  their  political  relations 
with  secular  governments.  In  confimng  ourselves 
to  this  view,  we  shall  not  be  troubled  with  un- 
ravelling the  thread  of  succession,  somewhat  con- 

(1)  Discour.  A,  a.  10. 
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fused,  of  thirty  popes,  who,  in  the  course  of  this 
centuiy,  have  occupied,  more  /)r  less  legitimately, 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  When  two  shall  start  up  at 
the  same  moment,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  which 
of  them  is  the  true  one ;  we  shall  not  take  on  us 
to  decide  between  Baronius,  who  never  wishes  to 
recognize  save  the  worthiest  or  the  most  canonically 
elected,  and  those  authors  who  adhere  to  the  most 
efiective,  that  is,  to  the  man  who  has  more  decisively 
exercised  the  pontifical  power:  these  are  delicate 
questions,  requiring  long  discussions,  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  multitude  of  petty  circumstances,  foreign 
to  the  hisfority  of  those  great  disputes  between  the 
pontifis  and  kings.  In  the  midst  of  those  things  and 
of  those  changes,  two  points  appear  to  us  incontro- 
vertible ;  one,  that  the  Holy  See  was  at  this  period 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  temporal  governments ; 
the  other,  that  occupied  with  its  own  affairs,  and  the 
interior  troubles  which  agitated  it,  it  lost,  without,  a 
large  portion  of  the  influence  and  power  which  the 
preceding  century  had  bequeathed  to  it.  The  first 
of  these  consequences  is  confirmed  by  Constantine 
Porphyrogenites,  the  Greek  Emperor,  who,  previous 
to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  digested  a  sort  of 
statistical  table  of  the  east  and  of  the  west :  he  in 
it  represents  the  popes  as  *  sovereigns  of  Rome'  ;(*) 

T^f  umtA  nau\^i'Uam»,    De  Lemat  imp.  I.  2,  cb.  10,  p,  27. 
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Even  in  modifyinj^  ^his  incorrect   expression,   we 
must  admit^  that  this  text  place?  the  bishops  of 
Rome  in  the  rank  of  pi;inces  who  immediately  go- 
vemed  states.     As  to  the  second  conclusion,  it  fol- 
lowed  almost  of  course :  pleasure  ever  extinguishes 
the  fire  of  ambition,  discord  shackles  power,  and  the 
intrigues   which   employ  us  within,   suspend    our 
exterior  projects ;   he  who  is  compelled,  to  defend 
himself  in  the  bosom  of  his  palace  never  meditates 
distant  attacks.     Th^  excommunications  so  famiUar 
to  Gregory  III.  to  Nicholas  I.  and  to  John  VIII. 
menace,  therefore,  less  frequently  crowned  heads. 
Theological  opinions  themselves  becomie  less  exposed 
to  anathemas.     We  find  no  general  council,  no  new 
heresy  in  the  tenth  century. 

This  century  may  be  divided  into  four  epochs. 
The  first  would  terminate  in  932  j  it  would  be 
characterised  by  the  influence  of  Theodore  and  her 
daughters.  The  second  would  present  the  adminis- 
tration of  Alberic,  and  of  his  son,  up  to  962.  The 
third  would  open  with  the  coronation  of  Otho  as 
emperor,  and  would  terminate  with  the  death  of 
this  prince  in  973.  The  consulate  of  Crescentiu^ 
would  designate  the  fourth. 

The  inhabitants   of  Rome  had  never  ceased  to 

* 

nourish  ideas  of  independence ;  old  customa  led 
them  back  to  republican  forms.  Their  city  did  not 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  it  held.oxUy  from 
the  imperial  crown,  which  the  pontiflT  himself  4)ad 
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ao  fiir  ^  di^pQB«lo4  as  oocasipn^Utyto  keep  it  ia 
nesenre.     We  hi^e  noticed  examples  of  this  inteiv 
legDum   of  th$  empire,  under   John  VIII.     and 
Johp  £X*     Ifi  905,  when  the  eyes  of  Louis  III. 
who  oofr  this  ^co|in|^  WAQ  cs^lled;  the  Bliody  bad  been  . 
pot  obty  th^  Rom^ps  ceased  to  insert  his  name  in 
the  pul^  sictB ;    ap4>   although  this,  unfortunate 
prince  persevefed  in  aa^ming  the  title  of  emperory 
the  impefiai  dignitf  wtm^ly  remained  vacant,  until 
the  corooatigQ.oC  Ber^gaiiu^.in   9id.<<>     During 
these  interDegnnma,  Rpme  accustomed  herself  to 
copaidertherj  pootiff:  aJojEie  b;^  her  spvereign,  or  rather 
her.  own.  ci|izena,.  noble^^    prints,,  or,  sometunea 
e?je9i.  plebcans.     Thia  cqliec^e  somreign,  created 
pQ|ie9,  and:  sometimes  wma^e  them.    There  had 
been  sevaitror  ea^t^of  tbe/ae^dections,  or  revolutions  ^ 
in  the  coune  oS  the  fii^st  ,fourteii}n  years^  of  the  tent  J^l 
century;  and^  each tvuc^.t^^.  factions^  were  a&  en 
attacking  each  other,  into  whi^h  th^  Roman  no   bi- 
lity:  was  dlridtd,  ffoiv^  the  time  of  the  proceedi   og^ 
against  the  memory  of  F4>ni|iosu6.     Some  aut^  aors 
discover  at  this  er^  the  origin  of  the  Guelphs,      and 
Gfaibdins :  we  must  coidless,  we  only  behold  a<    i,  yet 
tfafi  fiuniiies  which  disputed  the  pap^y,  or  tlu    i  in- 
fluence exercised,  as  well  over  the.  electors  as      over 
the  elected.     A  party  in  favour  of  the  We    stem 
Emperors  is  the  least  to  be  distinguished  in  the  i    nidst 

(I)  St  Marc.  Ab.  Hist  of  Italf^.  vol  2,  piu  668. 
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of  these  troubles ;  we  rather  have  to  remark  a  ten* 
dency,  weak  at  first,  towards  the  Greek  emperors, 
but  which  disposition  became  much  more  evident 
towards  the  close  of  this  century.     From  the  year 
907,  Rome  behaved  with  complaisance  to  Leo  YL 
called  the  Philosopher,  whose  fourth  marriage  had 
been  censured  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
The  power  of  the  clergy  was,  at  this  period,  more 
formidable  at  a  distance  from  Rome  than  in  the 
capital  of  Christendom.     William  of  Aquitaine,  in 
founding  the  abbey  of  Cluni,  about  the  year  910, 
declared,  that  these  monks  should  never  be  subject 
to  him,  to  his  relatives,  or  descendants,  nor  to  any 
earthly  power.C*)    In  Northern  and  Western  Europe 
the  monks  inherited,  without  bdng  inherited  of,  and 
'.the  edifice  of   their  formidable   opulence  rapidly 
a  rose.    They  made  not  such  a  kasty  progress  in 
th  \e  Roman  State,  where,  under  ephemeral  popes,  the 
el€  K^tive  chiefs  of  a  species  of  republic,  the  intrigues 
atfc  iched  to  such  a  system  occupied  every  mind. 
In     the  midst  of  these  political  movements,  three 
fenr.  ale  patricians  arose,  provided  with  all  the  re- 
som  *ces  of  influence  with  which  rank,  talents  and 
beai'  ity  could  arm  ambition.   Theodora,  the  mother 
of  tt  ie  other  two,  seduced  the  nobles,  calmed  faction, 
subj   ected  to  her  authority  the  Church  itself,  and 

(1*    )   Concilior.   vol.  9.  p.  565— Bibl.  Clun.  p.  2— Fleury's 
Eccl    b8.  Hist  b.  54,  n.  45. 
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finally  softoned  public  maimers  by  cotrapting  them. 
One  of  her  lovers,  at  first  bish<^  of  Bologna,  she 
mised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  and,  subse- 
qnently,  to  the  sovereign  pontificate,  which  he  filbd 
under  the  name  of  John  X.  from  914  to  928.  We 
cannot  make  a  fiivorable  report  of  the  holiness  of  this 
pontifi^  but  in  his  character,  as  head  of  a  state,  he 
merits  fewer  reproaches.  He  did  not  dispute  the 
rights  of  other  sovereigns ;  he  acknowledged  that  it 
belonged  to  kings  slooe  to  invest  bishops  ;(i>  he 
reconciled  the  princes  whose  rivahies  destroyed 
Italy :  on  placing  the  imperial  crown  on  the  head  of 
Berengarius,  he  endeavoured .  to  ally  him  with  the 
Gbeek  Emperor  against  the  Saracens,  their  common 
enemies :  he  himself  marched  against  these  Maho* 
metans,  fought  them  with  more  bravery  than  belongs 
to  the  office  of  a  pope,  and  drove  them  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bmne. 

It  appears  that  Theodora  died  previous  to  the  year 
928.  Marosia,  one  of  her  daughters,  after  having 
united  herself  in  second  marriage  with  Guy  of  Tus« 
cany,  dethr(»ied  John  and  cast  him  into  prison, 
where  in  a  short  time  he  died,  no  doubt  a  violent 
death.  He  had  for  suocessors>  a  Leo  VI.  and  a 
Stephen  VU..  creatures  of  Marosia's,  and  finally 
John  XI.  a  young  man  of  twenty  to  tw^ly-five 
years  of  age,  of  whom  she  herself  was  the  mother, 

(1)  Concil.  Gall.  vol.  3,  p.  666, 
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aod  whom  dhe  had  bonie  to  Pope  Seigius  II.  ac- 
cording to  Fleury,(»>  B2ffonii:»/^>  Sigo»iii$/^>  afnd 
many  otliers^  who  adopt  on  thift  head  the  rebitioQ  of 
Liatprand.C^)      Muratoi^^>  makes  Alberic,  tine  first 

husband  of  Marosia,  the  ^her  of  John  XI.  How- 
ever it  be^  this  woman  governed  Rome^  xwdter  ibe 
pontificate  of  her  son,  to  the  year  983,  the  era  of  a 
new  revolution.  Marosia  ia  her  third  niqitials  took 
for  husband  Hugues  king  of  Provence^  Boateitial 
lH*otha:  of  Guy  of  Tuscany.  This  ttiird  spottse 
being  disposed  to  maltreat  Albeiic,  aanOtber  son  of 
Marosia\  a  party  devoted  to  3roung  Alberic  put  lum 
at  the  head  of  affairs :  Hugues  was  driven  from  the 
city,  and  John>  XI.  continued  to  fitt  in  fonii^ 
but  without  any  aetual  power,  the  duair  of  St 
jueiser. 

At  this  period  commenced,  in  Rome,  a  secuhir  go« 
vemment  which  continued  about  ttiirfy  years.  Al^ 
beric  with  the  titfe  of  consul  or  patrician,  selected'  the 
popes,  ruted  them,  and  held  them  in  dependence^ 
Out  of  thecity,  the  popes  only  possessed  the  property 
in  the  land;  which  they  had  infeoflfed  in  order  to 
secure  a  parfi^  Ati  armed  nobility  had  arisea  id  their 
domains,  which  w^e  now  no  longer  part  of  their 
states,  or  which  had  never  so  been.  They  were 
ignorakit,  in  those  barbarous  ages,  of  the  art  of  distant 

(1)  Eccles.  Hist.  b.  55,  n.  5.       (2)  Annal.  Eccl.  ad.  ann.  931. 
(3)  De  regnonun  Ital.  b.  6,  p.  400.        (4)  Lib.  3,  c.  12,  p.  410. 

(5)  Annali  d'ltalia  ad  ann.  931. 
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government,  the  art  of  establishing  over  extensive 
territories  sm  energetic  system  of  unit j,  subordination, 
and  eonqection.  This  art  has  been  perfected  only  in 
modern  times ;  and  its  absence  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  ]^obab]y  a  principal  cause  of  the  establishment 
and  progress  of  feudal  anarchy.  They  knew  not  how 
to  retain  an  empire  of  any  extent,  but  by  parcelling 
it  out  to  vassals,  who  were  desirous  of  becoming  in* 
dq)0!id^[it,  wheiever  the  personal  weakness  of  their 
liege  lord  permitted  them  to  become  so.  The  pope, 
thet^ote,  from  932  till  towards  966,  was  but  bishc^ 
of  Rome,  without  auy  secular  power,  and  his  sfHri- 
tualmfloence  was  i^ery  much  restricted.  Fropeiij 
speaking,  the  Emperor  of  die  West  had  also  disap^ 
peared :  for  Henry  the  S>9wl^  did  not  assume  tins 
title  in  bis  diplomas :  he  characterised  himself  only 
as  ^pabon'  or  ^advocate'  of  the  Romans  :<'>  and  tfai» 
vain  title,  bdow  wea  that  of  patrician,  embraeed  no 
autfaorify,  no  duty,  no  political  relation.  With  wliat 
independence  Alberic  ruled  his  fettow  citizens^  we 
eanjedge:  he  ccmvoked  them  periodically  in  naddouf- 
al  assemblies ;  be  yfteserved  or  renewed  in  the  midst 
of  them,  the  republican  forms  he  supposed  favourable 
to  the  support  of  his  personal  authority.  Alberie 
<yadin954 ;  and  bis  son  Octavian,  who  succeeded  him, 
thought  it  requisite  to  sta-ength^n  the  civil  power  by 
le-annexing  it  to  the  pontifical  dignity  :•  he  became 

(1)  Art  of  yeijifying  dates,  toI.  2,  p.  10. 
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pope  in  956,  and  took  the  title  of  John  XII. 
double  power  would  have  been  adequate  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  Holy  See,  if  the  extreme  youth  of 
John,  the  mediocrity  of  his  talents,  and  the  enterprises 
of  Berengarius  11.  king  of  Italy,  had  not  led  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  imperial  dignity.  John  hav- 
ing need  of  Otho  King  of  Germany  to  oppose  to 
Berengarius,  he  crowned  him  emperor  in  963. 

Berengarius  and  his  son  Adalbert  were  deposed : 
Otho  reunited  to  his  kingdom  of  Germany,  that  of 
Italy,  and  the  imperial  crown.  In  order  to  acquire 
such  extensive  power,  he  made  most  magnificent  pro- 
mises to  the  Roman  Church,  and  received  in  return 
the  oaths  and  the  homage  of  the  pope.  These  do- 
cuments of  Otho's  and  of  John  are  still  in  existence : 
Grratian  has  delivered  them  to :  us  in  his  canonical 
compilation ;  and  if  their  authenticity  be  disputed, 
the  source  is  unquestionable.  W  Otho  confirmed  the 
donations  of  Pepin,  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  Louis  L 
he  extended  them  perhaps,  but  expressly  reserving 
to  himself,  the  sovereignty  over  the  city  of  Rome  and 
all  the  ecclesiastical  domains :  '^  saving  in  every  res- 
pect, he  says,  our  own  power  and  that  of  our  son  and 
our  successors."(^>  The  constitutions  which  required 

(1)  Liutprand,  b.  6,  c.  6. — ^Pagi.  Grit  Ann.  Baron,  ann.  962 
— Fleury.  Eccles.  EQst.  b.  66,  n.  1. 

(2)  "  This  clanse/'  says  Fleury^  "  shews,  that  the  Emperor 
"  always  preserved  to  himself  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
"  over  Rome,  and  all  places  embraced  in  this  donation  :  and 
*'  the  sequel  of  history  will  prove  if 
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tiie  emperor^s  conaeDt  in  the  installation  of  a  pope  were 
renewed :  Otho  considered  himself  even  invested  with 
a  right  to  depose  the  Roman  pontiffs^  and  deferred  not 
to  lay  hold  on  an  occasion  for  exercising  it.  Scarce- 
ly  had  he  left  Rome,  when  John  XII.  measiuing 
with  tenx>r  the  extent  of  the  imperial  authority,  re* 
pented  having  re-established  it,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  getting  rid  of  it :  Berengarius  and  Adalbert, 
with  whom  he  had  promised  to  hold  no  intercourse^ 
were  to  assist  him  in  thip  undertaking.  The  emperor 
^Fho  was  soon  apprised  of  it,  received  at  the  same 
time  some  relatioa  respecting  the  private  conduct  of 
the  ponliff :  ^t  was  not  the  most  edifying.  Otho, 
^ppefoted  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  these  recitals. 
The  pope,  said  he,  is  a  child ;  the  example  of  wor- 
thy men  may  convert  him ;  prudent  remonstrance 
may  draw  him  from  the  precipice  down  which  he 
is  ready  to  cast  himself.*'  John  received  very  ill 
these  paternal  coimsels ;  he  drew  Adalbert  to  Rome, 
affected  receivii^  him  with  pomp,  collected  troops, 
and  openly  revolted  against  the  emperof,  in  defiance 
ofthe  approach  of  this  prince  and  his  army.  But 
the  forces  were  too  unequal :  John  was  compelled  to 
fly  to  Capua  with  Adalbert  Otho  entered  Rome, 
and  after  receiving  from  the  Romans  an  oath  not  to 
secognize  any  pope  not  approved  of  by  the  emperor, 

(1)  Elsies.  Hist  b.  M.  n.  6* 
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he  wrote,  to  John  XII.  a  letter,  which  HearjKi)  re- 
lates in  these  words : 

**  Being  come  to  Rome  for  the  sefvice  of  God, 
'^  when  we  demanded  of  the  bishops  and  cardinals 
"  the  occasion    of  your  absence,  they  advanced 
^  against  you  things  so  shameful  that  they  would  be 
unworthy  the  Mk  of  the  theatre.    All,   dergy  as 
well  as  laity,  accuse  you  of  homicide,  perjury,  sa« 
crilege,  incest  with  your  relatives,  and  with  two 
**  sisters,  and  with  having  invoked  irreverently  Ju* 
pHer,  Venus,  and  other  demons.     We  th^efore 
beg  of  you  to  hasten  instantly  to  exculpate  your- 
self from  all  these  charges.  If  you  have  any  appre- 
^*  hensions  from  the  insolence  of  the  people,  we 
^  promise  you  that  nothing  shall  be  done  contrary 
**  to  the  canons.** 

In  reply  the  pope  declared  that  he  would  excom- 
municate the  bishops  who  should  dare  to  co-operate 
in  the  election  of  a  sovereign  pontiff.     This  menace 
did  not  impede  the  council  assembled  by  Otho,  from 
deposing  John  XII,  and  electing  Leo  VIlI.,  not- 
withstan<£ug  some  nobles  attached  to  the  family  of 
Alberic  excited  two  seditions,  one  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  emperor,  the  other  immediately  after  his 
departure.     The  sec<md  of  these  commotions  re- 
placed John    on  the  pontifical  throne,    which  he 
stained  on  this  occasion  with  the  most  horrible  ven- 
geance:  he  confined  himself  not  to  excommuni- 
cations, but  caused  to  be  executed  or  mutilated  all 

(1)  Eccles.  Hist  b.  66.  n.  6. 
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who  had  concurred  in  lus  deposition.  His  sudden 
death  suspended  the  course  of  these  cruel  executions : 
he  perished  from  a  stroke  on  the  temple,  applied  at 
night  hy  the  hand  of  some  secret  enemy,  no  doubt 
by  one  of  the  husbands  outraged  by  the  Holy 
Father.(i)  The  Romans  in  contempt  of  all  the 
oaths  they  had  taken  to  the  emperor,  gave  him  a 
a  successor  in  Benedict  V :  but  Leo  VIH.  who  had 
taken  reiuge  with  Otho,  was  soon  led  back  to  Rome 
hj  this  prince  5  and  Benedict  the  true  pope  accord- 
ing to  Baronius,<^>  acknowledged  himself  the  anti- 
pope  at  the  feet  of  tiie  head  of  the  empire,  stripped 
himself  of  his  pontifical  vestments,  sought  pardon 
for  having  dared  to  assume  them,  and  finally  offer^ 
ed  Us  homage  to  Leo  as  th^  legitimate  successor  of 
St  Peter.(8>  The  German  publicists<*>  have  no 
doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  an  act,  which  Otho  cans- 
ed  Leo  to  subscribe  at  the  time,  addressed  to  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Rome :  it  is  stated  in  it,  that  no 
person  for  the  future  shall  have  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing the  pope,  or  other  bishop,  without  the  emperor's 

(l)Bellaniiine,  says  John XII^  was  nJiosT  the  most  vicious 
^  the  popes.  Foit  feri  omnium  deterrimus.  De  Rom.  pontif, 
^.  2.  t.  29. 

(2)  Ami.  Eccles.  ad.  ami*  964. 

(3)  liatprand.  1.  6.  c.  alt— Vita  Joamds  xii.  vol.  3.  Ber^ 
^^  1.  u.  pa.  328. 

(4)  See  PlefeU.  Al».  Chron.  of  the  History  of  the  Public 
%hte  of Geraiaay.  ami.  964 ;  Koch's  Sketch  of  the  Revolu- 
<ioni  of  Europe.   3d  period  &c. 
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consent ;  that  the  bishops  dected  by  the  clergy  and 
the  people  shall  not  be  consecrated  until  the  emperor 
shall  have  confirmed  the  election^  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  certain  prelacies,  the  investiture  of  which 
the  emperor  cedes  to  the  archbishops ;  that  Otho, 
king  of  the  Germans,  and  his  successors  in  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  shall  have  the  power  in  perpetuity  of 
selecting  those  who  shall  reign  after  them ;  and  that  of 
nominating  the  popes,  as  well  as  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  who  receive  from  these  princes  their  investi- 
ture "  by  the  cross  and  the  ring."  With  the  excep- 
tion of  these  last  words  the  act  is  delivered  down  to 
us  in  Grotius's  decree ;  yet  some  Italian  authors  con- 
sider it  apocryphal,  without,  assigning  any  other  rea- 
son for  this  opinion  than  the  enormdus  extent<') 
which  this  constitution  seems  to  confer  on  the  impe- 
rial power.  We  may,  however,  assert  in  this  place, 
that  though  the  authenticity  of  this  text  be  not  very 
rigororously  insisted  on,  the  testimony  of  contempo- 
rary historians(*>  invariablyproves^thatOtho  obliged 
Leo  VIII.  to  subscribe  an  explicit  recognition  of  the 
imperial  rights. 

(1)  These  decrees  are  inventions  in  which  we  find  exorbi- 
tant concessions  to  the  imperial  power,  as  well  in  the  spiritu- 
alities as  temporalities  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Cardinal 
Baronius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Annals,  964,  father  Pagi  in  his 
Critique  on  Baronius,  and  others,  have  wisely  r^ected  similar 
impostures.  Muratori's  Annals  of  Italy«  year  964.  yoI.  6.  p.  410. 

(2)  Liutprand.  1.  6,  c.  6. — See  Yvo  Pannom.  1.  6.  c.  136; 
Grationi  Decretam  dis.  c.  73 ;  De  Marea  ConccMrd.  1.  8,  c  12  ; 
St  Marc.  Ahd.  Hist,  of  Italy,  vol.  4.  dog.  1167,  1186. 
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The  recent  revolt  of  JohnXII.  sufficed  to  excite 
in  the  emperor  an  anxiety  for  this  new  guarantee : 
and  Leo,  his  own  creature,  had  no  power  of  placing 
lestrictions  to  it.  The  act  was  such  as  Otho  willed 
it  to  be  ;  and  this  prince^  a  conqueror  and  a  benefac* 
tCNT,  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  an  ambiguous 
fimnula. 

Leo  Yin.  and  Benedict  V.  died  in  965 ;  the  com- 
mssioners  of  Otho  caused  the  election  of  John  Xm. ' 
but  the  Romans  revolted  against  this  new  pop^^and 
banished  him.  Otho  was  obliged  to  return  into 
Italj^  and  hasten  to  Rome  to  subdue  the  seditious 
and  restore  the  pontiff.  John  could  forgive  none  of 
his  enemies :  he  signalized  his  return  by  atrocious 
vengeances^  of  which  the  emperor  condescended  to 
become  the  accomplice  and  the  instrument.  They 
have  tarnished  the  glory  of  this  prince,  and  justified 
the  indififerent  reception,  at  this  period,  of  one  of  his 
ambassadors  to  the  Greek  emperor,  Nicephoras  Pho- 
cas.  ^  The  impiety  of  thy  master,  said  the  empe- 
^  TOT  of  Constantinople  to  the  ambassador  of  Otho, 
"  does  not  allow  us  to  receive  thee  honorably  :  thy 
<<  master  has  become  the  tyrant  of  his  Roman  sub- 
ejects  ;  he  has  exiled  some,  he  has  torn  out  the 
'^  eyes  of  others ;  he  has  exterminated  one-half  of  his 
**  people  by  the  sword  and  by  the  scaffold.^'  The 
ambassador  to  whom  this  discourse  was  addressed, 
was  th^  historian  Liulprand,  who  himself  relates  itO 

(1)  liatprand.  asm.  968:  Fleury  HiBt.  Ecdee.  1.  M,  n.  20. 
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Otho,  however,  was  not  crael  by  nature ;  in  this  in- 
stance he  only  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  the 
vindictive  John. 

The  successes  of  Otho  the  Great,  his  excursions 
to  Rome  from  the  year  962  to  ©66,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  German  emperors,  his  suc- 
cessors.    He  wished  the  imperial  dignity  to  become 
for  ever  inseparable  from  the  united  kingdoms  of  Ger- 
many; and  Italy  ;  that  Christendom  in  its  full  extent 
might  form  a  republic  which  should  recognize  in  the 
emperor  its  sole  temporal  head ;  that  it  should  be  the 
privilege  of  this  supreme  chief,  to  convoke  coun- 
cils, command  the  armies  of  Christendom^  establish 
or  depose  popes,  to  preside  over,  and  to  create  kings^. 
But  in  order  to  elevate  himself  to  such  a  pinnacle  of 
greatness,  he  had  need  to  manoeuvre  the  German 
bishops ;  they,  therefore,  received  from  him  enormous 
concessions.    He  distinguished  the  cities  into  two 
kinds,  prefectorial,  and  royal,  since  imperial,  and  con- 
fided the  government  of  the  latter  to  the  bishops,  who 
laboured  hard  to  render  them  episcopal.     The  bishops 
became  Counts  and  Dukes  with  royal  prerogatives, 
such  as  the  administration  of  justice,  privilege  of  coin- 
ing money,  collecting  customs,  and  other  public  re- 
venues^    It  was  by  the  titie  of  fiefs,  and  on  condition 
of  following  him  in  his  military  expeditions,  that  Otho 
gratified  them  with  such  power  and  wealth :  but 
these  dangerous  benefactions,  in  abridging  the  do- 
mains of  the  crown  and  the  revenues  of  the  State, 
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seired  the  ends  of  future  anarchy  and  revolution. 
The  deigj-^  as  well  the  secular  as  regular,  required  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  a  formidable  power, 
which  would  have  been  further  encieased,  if  al- 
ready some  s}rmptoms  of  rivaliy  between  these 
two  bodies  had  not  fettered  their  common  aggran- 
dizement. Converts  multiplied  from  day  to  day, 
and  enriched  themselves  almost  beyond  bounds.  The 
Church's  period  of  1000  years  was  about  to  expire ; 
and  donations  to  the  church,  especially  to  monaste- 
ries^ passed  for  the  most  certain  assurance  against 
eternal  damnation.  From  the  retirement  of  the 
cloisters  arose  important  personages,  before  whom 
the  thrones  of  the  world  were  humbled.  Dunstan, 
from  Glastonbury  Abbey,  sprung  forward  to  govern 
Great  Britain,  to  insult  queens,  and  subject  kings  to 
penance.  Otho  the  Great  was  at  this  period  the  only 
prince  of  Christendom  who  frdly  ruled  the  ecclesias- 
tical authority  :  and  if  there  remained  among  any 
people,  ideas  or  'habitudes'  of  civil  independence,  it 
was  among  the  Romans  in  the  centre  of  Christianity 


The  reign  of  Otho  the  Great,  is  the  era  to  which 
we  would  willingly  refer  the  origin  of  the  two 
frictions,  the  papal  and  imperial,  since  called  those 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelius.  But  in  the  tenth 
century,  the  partizans  of  the  pope,  were  only 
dAzens,  emulous  of  obtaining  the  independence  of 
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their  city  or  republic,  and  to  withdraw  their 
elective  he^d  from  all  domination.  Some  would 
have  even  preferred  a  civil  ma^tracy  simply,  as 
that  of  Alberic ;  they  united  rather  in  opposition  to 
the  emperor,  than  in  favor  of  the  pontiffs  chosen 
without,  or  in  defiance  of,  his  authority.  Such  were 
the  elements  of  the  factions,  which  revolted  with 
John  XII.  which  nominated  Benedict  V.  and  which 
repelled,  aa  far  as  in  their  power,  Leo  VIII.  and 
John  XIII.  The  emperor  had  no  partizans  at 
Rome  save  his  personal  agents,  and  a  few  of  the 
inhabitants;  the  rest  were  subjected  only  by  his 
presence  or  his  arms.  Thus  this  pontifical  faction 
which,  in  the  sequel,  appears  to  have  supported  the 
most  monstrous  excesses  of  pontifical  ambition,  was 
originally  but  a  republican  party,  that  more  than 
once^  it  had  been  easy  to  engage  in  the  destruction 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  by  conferring 
on  the  Romans,  and  on  some  others  of  the  cities  of 
Italy,  a  suitable  government. 

Otho  died  in  973 ;  and  from  his  ,  death  to  the 
pontificate  of  Gerbert  or  Sylvester  II.  the  most 
remarkable  events  are,  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet 
to  the  throne  of  France,  the  excommunication 
pronounced  against  his  son  Robert,  and  the  attempts 
of  Crescentius  to  force  Rome  from  the  yokes  of 
Otho  II.  and  Otho  HI.  the  feeble  successors  of 
Otho  the  Great. 
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Crescentius    was   the   son   of  Theodora,    and, 
according  to  FIeury,(^)    of  Pope  John  X.      We 
behold  him  governing  Rome  m  quality  of  Consul 
towards  980 ;  but  it  is  probable  that  from  the  year 
974,  he  exercised  a  considerable  influence ;  stormy 
or  weak  pontificates  restored  the  civil  magistracy. 
Senedict  YI.  the  successor  of  John  XIII.  had  been 
dethroned,  imprisoned,  and  strangled,  or  condemned 
to  die  of  hunger.     Boniface  YII.   the  usurper  of 
the  Holy  See,  after  having  plundered  the  churches, 
fled    with    his    booty    to    Constantinople :    they 
hesitated  not  to  fill  his  place,  and  the  imperial 
influence  determined  the  election  in  favor  of  Bene- 
dict VII.  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Alberic, 
now  counts  of  Tusculum;  a  powerful  family,  by 
whom    the    Emperor  Otho  II.   and    his    agents, 
strengthened  the  German  party.     But  this  emperor 
occupied  in  a  war  with  the  Greeks  in  the  Duchy  of 
Beneventiun,  feared  to  displease  the  Romans  by 
taking  too  active  a  part  in  their  affairs.     He  there- 
fore prevented  not  Crescentius,  who  had  obtained 
their  confidence,  from  ruling  both  the  city  and  its 
bishop.      In  983,  when  Benedict  VII.    died,  the 
Romans  and  their  consul  elected  John  XVI.    Boni- 
face, however,  returned  fi-om  Constantinople,  made 
himself  master  of  Rome  and  of  the  person  of  John, 

(1)  Hist  Eccles.  1.  66,  n.  36. 
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caused  him  to  perish  in  a  dungeon,  and 
himself  during  the  space  of  eleven  months,  at  the 
head  of  the  city  and  of  the  church.      There  i3 
reason  to  tliink  that  Crescentius  contributed  to  the 
fall  *  of  Boniface,   whom  a  sudden  death  snatched 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  people.      John  XV. 
elected  *  in  985,  had  disputes  witti  the  consul,  who 
exiled  him,  and  did  not  agree  to  see  him  until  the 
pope  had  promised  to  respect  the  popular  authority. 
In  despite  of  this  promise,  Otho  III.  was  called  into 
Italy  by  John,  who  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the 
ascendancy  of  Crescentius*  John  died  at  the  moment 
he  expected  to  see  himself  delivered  from  this  gover- 
nor.    Otho  III.  nominated  for  pope  a  German,  who 
took  the  name  of  Gregory  V. :  this  foreign  pontiff 
elected  by  the  influence  of  the  Counts  of  Tusculum, 
on  the  approach  of  the  imperial  army,  odious  on 
every  account  to  the  Romans,  became  still  more 
displeasing   to  them  from   German  manners  and 
hauteur.(i)    It  was  at  this  moment  Crescentius  form- 
ed the  project  of  replacing  Rome  under  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  Greek  emperors,  masters  at  once 
more  gentle  and  more  remote,  accustomed  to  res* 
pect  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  under  whose 

(1)  Bellarmine  and  others,  have  attributed  to  Gregory  Y. 
the  institution  of  tlie  seven  electorates  of  the  empire :  this  ab- 
surd opinion  has  been  often  refuted.  See  for  example.  Natal. 
Alex.  Dissert.  18,  in  secul,  9  and  10;  Maimbourg's  Hist,  of 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  1.  2,  &c. ;  and  Dupin's  Treatise  on 
the  ecclesiastical  power^  p.  370, 
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protection  the  Neapolitans  and  Venetians  breathed 
freeljr  and  prospered.     Greek  ambassadors  proceed- 
ed  to  Rome  under  pretence  of  fulfilling  a  mission  to 
the  court  of  Otho ;  they  conferred  with  the  consul, 
who  deferred  not  to  expel  Gregory,  and  to  replace  him 
by  aGreek  named  Phiiogathus,  who  from  being  bishop 
of  Placentia^  became  pope  or  anti-pope  under  the 
name  of  John  XVI.    But  Otho  came  to  Rome,  and 
laid  hold  of  this  new  pontifl^  whom  Gregoiy  con- 
demned, in  spite  of  the  prayers  of  St.  Nil,  to  lose  his 
life  by  a  series  of  the  most  horrible  torments.  Grescen- 
tins  had  retired  to  the  wall  of  Adrian  ;  they  afiected 
to  treat  with  him,  they  pledged  themselves  to  respect 
his  person :  he  relied  on  this  promise  given  by  the 
emperor,  quitted  the  fortress,  submitted  himself  to 
Otho,  and  was  instantly  beheaded  with  his  most  faith- 
ful partisans. 

It  was  John  XV.  who  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Pe« 
ter,  when  in  987  Hugh  Oapet  dethroned  the  Gar- 
lovingian  race,  and  made  himself  king  of  France. 
This  prince  knew  how  to  make  this  necessary  revolu- 
tion acceptable  to  the  French  nobles  and  bishops ;  it 
pdToceeded  without  commotion,  and  above  all  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Roman  Court.  Hugh  did  not 
apply  to  John  as  Pepin  before  had  done  to  Zachary ; 
and  the  happness  of  not  being  indebted  to  the  Holy 
See,  for  his  elevation,  was  vdthout  doubt,  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  security  of  Hugh,  the  long  duration  of 
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his  dynasty,  and  the  propagation  of  those  maxims 
of  independence,  which  have  distinguished  and  done 
honour  to  the  Gallican  church.  These  maxims  were 
proclaimed  from  the  reign  of  Hugh,  by  a  bishop  of 
Orleans,  and  by  Grerbert  archbishop  of  Rheims.<*> 
It  was  in  the  affair  of  an  archbishop  of  this  same  city 
of  Rheims,  named  Amoul,  who  h<id  betrayed  the 
new  king,  and  whom  this  prince  had  deposed.  John 
wished  to  re-establish  A^noul  and  annul  the  election 
of  Gerbert ;  but  the  monarch  was  firm,  and,  while  he 
lived,  Gerbert  remained  in  the  See  of  Rheims,  and 
Amoul  in  the  prison  of  Orleans. 

Robert,  son  of  Hugh,  did  not  resist  with  equal 
success  the  attempts  of  Gregory  V.  Robert  had 
married  Bertha,  although  she  was  his  relative  in  the 
fourth  degree,  and  that  he  had  been  godfather  of  a 
son  that  she  had  by  the  Count  of  Chartres,  her  first 
husband.  They  exclaimed  against  a  marriage  made 
in  contempt  of  two  such  serious  impediments.  Too 
much  terrified  by  these  clamours,  Robert  resolved  to 
restore  Amoul  to  the  See  of  Rheims :  this  complai- 
sance by  which  he  hoped  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
See  of  Rome,  appeared  but  an  indication  of  his 
weakness.  The  pope  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  the 
marriage  void ;  he  excommunicated  the  two  spouses^ 
and  Robert,  compelled  to  part  Bertha,  married  Con- 
stance*    This  pliability  has  been  much  urged  against 

(1)  Veiys  Hift.  of  France,  yol.  2,  p.  276,  &c. 
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him;  but  after  the  re-establishment  of  Amoul,  a 
perseverance  in  retaining  Bertha  would  have  led  al* 
most  infallibly  to  fatal  consequences.  We  must  con- 
sider that  Robert  was  the  second  king  of  his  family ; 
that  this  new  dynasty  had  scarcely  reigned  ten 
years ;  that  Gerbert^  one  of  the  most  judicious  men 
of  this  epoch,  had  left  the  King  of  France  in  order 
to  attach  himself  to  Otho  III. ;  that  this  emperor 
had  appeared  at  the  council  in  which  Gregory  V. 
had  excommunicated  the  son  of  Hugh  ;  and  finally, 
that  these  anathemas  were  then  so  dreadful,  that  at 
the  present  day  we  can  scarcely  avoid  suspecting 
exaggeration  in  what  is  related  to  us  of  their 
efiects.('>  It  was  the  first  time  France  beheld 
hatself  placed  under  an  interdict,  and  that  she  re- 
cdved  the  injunction  to  suspend  the  celebration  of 

(1)  ''I  know/'  says  Bossaet,  ''that  Peter  Damien  assures 
"  u»,  that  no  person  held  intercourse  with  the  king,  except  two 
"servants  for  the  neccessary  occasions  of  life.  £ut,  either 
"those  of  whom  the  pious  Cardinal  received  this  information 
"haye  exaggerated,  or  at  least  we  must  suppose  that  the 
public  officers  continued  to  exercise  their  duties,  since  with- 
out it  the  government  could  not  subsist  an  instant  Besides 
"if  it  were  true,  that  the  exercise  of  certain  public  offices  had 
been  suspended  for  some  time,  all  history  would  testify  to 
this  interregnum,  and  relate  the  confusion  which  would  have 
resulted  from  it/'  Defence  of  the  Gall.  Cler.  p.  2. 1.  6,  c.  27. 
BoflBuet  also  observes,  that  at  the  moment  in  which  Robert 
struck  with  these  terrible  anathemas,  nobody  thought  or 
asserted  that  this  excommunication  could  parry  the  least 
attaint  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  this  monarch. 
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the  divine  offices ;  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment to  adults,  and  religious  sepulture  to  the  dead. 
We  are  assured  that  Robert,  when  excommunicated, 
was  abandoned  by  his  courtiers,  his  relations,  his 
household,  and  that  even  two  servants  who  remained 
with  him  caused  to  pass  through  the  fire  the  things 
which  he  had  touched. 

This  Gerbert  whom  we  have  mentioned,  became 
pope  after  Gregory  V.  by  the  name  of  Sylvester  II. 
It  was  he  who,  being  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and 
seeing  himself  condemned  by  John  XV.  had  ex- 
pressed himself  in  these  words :  ^^  If  the  bishop  of 
Rome  sin  against  his  brotiier,  and  that,  often  warn- 
ed, he  obey  not  the  church,  he  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  publican :  the  more  elevated  the  rank, 
the  greater  the  falL  When  St  Gregoiy  said,  that 
the  church  ought  to  fear  the  sentence  of  its  pastors, 
whether  just  or  unjust,  he  did  not  mean  to  recom- 
^^  mend  this  fear  to  the  bishops,  who  do  not  consti- 
'^  tutethe  flock,  but  are  the  heads  and  leaders  thereof. 
^^  Let  us  not  furnish  our  enemies  with  an  occasion  to 
'^  suppose  that  the  priesthood,  which  is  one  in  eveiy 
^'  church,  be  in  such  sort  subject  to  a  sovereign  pon- 
'^  tifl^  that  if  this  pontiff  suffer  himself  to  be  corrupted 
'^  by  money,  favor,  fear  or  ignorance,  no  person  can 
^'  hence  be  a  bishop,  unless  he  upholds  himself  by 
*'  such  means.  The  church  has  for  a  rule,  the 
Scriptures,  the  decrees,  and  the  canons  of  the  Holy 
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**  Se^  when  these  are  conformable  to  Scripture.**  0) 
Driven  from  Rheims^  Gerbert  was  received  by  Otho 
the  in.,  who  created  him^  first,  archbishop  of  Ra- 
venna,  thai  head  of  the  church  in  998.  He  died 
in  1002,  after  having  in  this  short  pontificate,  con- 
finned  as  £ur  as  in  his  power,  the  imperial  autho- 
rity at  Rome,  and  refused  the  indications  of  inde- 
pendence which  had  agitated  her  citizens. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  10th  century,  with- 
out lamenting  the  gross  ignorance  into  which  Eu- 
rope was  plunged.  Possessions  were  regulated  by 
custom^  and  transactions  pursued  by  remembrance 
alone.  In  the  n)idst  of  these  people,  these  nobles, 
these  kings,  who  knew  neither  how  to  read  nor 
writ^  the  rudest  instruction  was,  in  the  clergy  suf- 
fered to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration. ''The  ecclesiastics,  says  Pasquier,W  di- 
vide among  themselves  the  keys  as  well  of  reli- 
gion as  of  letters,  altho'  so  to  speak,  they  derived 
from  these  only  sufficient  provision  for  their 
cubs.'*  They  alone  could  spell  ancient  writings, 
and  trace  some  letters.  They  assumed  the  dictat- 
ing of  wills,  the  r^ulation  of  marriages,  contracts, 

(1)  Condlior.  vol.  9,  p.  744. 

A  diBooiirse  which  Amoul  bishop  of  Orleans^  pronounced 
m  the  Comicil  of  Bheims  in  991,  has  been  occasionally  cited 
under  the  name  of  Gerbert,  which  discoDrse  may  be  read  in 
the  history  of  thia  coimcil  revised  by  Gerbert.  This  very 
remarkable  document  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here. 

(2)  Researches  on  France,  b.  8,  c.  13. 
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and  public  acts  j  they  extorted  legacies  and  dona- 
tions, they  freed  themselves  from  the  secular  jurisdic- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  subject  all  things  to  a  ju-- 
risprudence  of  their  own,  (i> 

(1)  Velly^s  Hist  of  France,  toI.  2,  p.  293. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


B5TBBPRISB8  OF  THE  POPB8  OF  THE  ELEVENTH  CBNTURT. 

A  short  time  after  the  death  of  Sylvester  II.  a  patri- 
ciaD,  consuls,  twelve  senators,  a  prefect,  and  popular 
assemblies,  were  seen  to  re-appear  at  Rome.  A  se- 
cond Crescentios,  the  son  perhaps  of  the  6rst,  filled  the 
prefectorial  office.  As  to  the  patridan,  who  was  nam- 
ed John^  and  who  was  the  principal  author  of  the  re* 
establishment  of  this  civil  magistracy,  he  is  expressly 
designated  to  us  as  son  of  the  first  Crescentius.  But 
in  1013,  Henry  II.  came  to  Rome :  he  received  fi'om 
Pope  Benedict  VIII.  the  imperial  crown :  and  the 
Romans,  in  spite  of  their  menaces,  lost  once  more 
their  independence.  Baroniust '  >  relates  a  diploma  in 
which  Henry  confirms  the  donations  of  his  predeces- 
sors :  it  is  added  that  Benedict,  before  receiving  this 
emperor,  made  him  swear  that  he  would  be  faithful 
to  the  pope,  and  regard  himself  only  as  the  defender 
and  advocate  of  the  Roman  Church.  61aber,(')  a 
contemporary  historian,   after  having  related  this 

(1)  Aim.  Eccles.  ad  ann.  1014.  vol.  9^  p.  48. 

(2)  Hiclor,  1.  1,  c.  ult 
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coronation,  says^that  it  appears  very  reasonable,  and 
a  thing  well  established,  that  no  prince  could  take 
the  title  of  emperor,  *  save  he  whom  the  pope  shall 
have  chosen  and  clothed  mth  the  insignia  of  this 
dignity:*  words  which  seem  much  less  to  eatress 
in  this  place  the  sentiment  of  an  individual  than  an 
opinion  generally  established  in  his  time.    However 
Mabillon(»)  and  MuratoriW  deny  the  authenticity  of 
the  diploma  instanced  by  Baroniusj   and  we  see 
that  in  1020,  when  Benedict  VHI.  resorted  to  Henry 
in  Germany,  this  prince  confirmed  the  donations  of 
his  predecessors  with  an  express  reservation  of  the 
imperial  sovereignty. 

John  XIX.  the  successor  of  Benedict,  was  ba- 
nished by  the  Romans,  and  restored  by  the  Em- 
peror Conrade,  in  1033,  whom  he  had  crowned  in 
1027.     After  John,  who  survived  his  re-establish, 
ment  but  a  short  time,  his  nephew  was  elected  pope, 
«nd  took  the  name  of  Benedict  IX.  when  he,  ac- 
cording to  Glaber,(»)  was  but  ten  years  of  age.   The 
elevation  of  an  infant  to  the  pontifical  throne  is  not 
probable}  but  all  circumstances  concur  in  proving 
that  Benedict  IX.  was  in  1033  but  a  very  young 
man :  he  bore  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  the  thought- 
lessness and  irregularities  of  youth ,  and  he  was 
equally  reproached  for  his  robberies  and  assassina- 

(1)  Annal.  Bened.  ana.  1014. 

(2)  Annals  of  Italy,  year  1014.  vol.  6,  p.  45. 

(3)  Lib.  4,  c.  fi,  1.  6,  c.  6. 
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tions  as  for  his  gallantries.  BehdM  how  he  ia  pour- 
tray  ed  to  us  by  Victor  III.  one  of  his  successors  and 
contemporaries^ :  *'  I  am  horrified  to  state  how  shame- 
^'  fbl  was  thelife  which  Benedictled^  how  dissolute,how 
^  detestable.  Therefore  I  shall  commence  my  rela- 
^  tion  at  the  period  when  God  took  pity  on  his  holy 
*^  church .  After  Benedict  IX.  had  wearied  the  Romans 
with  his  thefts,  his  murders,  his  abominations,  the 
excess  of  his  villainy  became  insupportable ;  he 
^  was  expelled  by  the  people :  and  to  replace  him 
^  they  elected  for  a  stipulated  price,  in  contempt  of 
^  the  holy  canons,  John,  Bishop  of  Sabine,  who.fiiled 
the  Holy  See  for  three  months  only,  under  the 
name  of  Sylvester  III.  Benedict  IX.  who  was  de- 
scended from  the  Consuls  of  Rome,  and  whom  a 
powerful  party  recalled,  wasted  the  environs  of  the 
city,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  soldiers,  compelled 
Sylvester  to  retire  ignominiously  to  his  bishoprick 
^'  of  Sabine.  Benedict  in  resuming  the  tiara,  did  not 
''  leave  behind  him  I  lis  manners,  always  hateful  to  the 
clergy,  and  to  the  people,  whom  his  irregularities 
continued  to  disgust ;  terrified  with  the  outcry 
^^  raised  against  his  crimes,  given  up  besides  to  volup- 
tuous pleasures,  and  more  disposed  to  live  as  an 
Epicurean  than  as  a  pontiff,  he  adopted  the  re- 
solution of  selling  the  pontificate  to  the  arch- 
'^  priest  John,  who  paid  him  a  considerable  sum 

(IJ  Dialo.  L  3,  in  app.  Chren.  Cassia,  vol.  1. 
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'^  for  it.  This  John  nevertheless  passed  in  the  citjr 
"  for  one  of  the  best  of  the  ecclesiastics ;  and  while 
^^  Benedict  took  up  his  abode  in  houses  of  pleasure^ 
John  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VI.  governed  the 
church  two  years  and  three  months,  till  the  arrival 
of  Henry  1 II.,  king  of  Germany ."  Such  is  the  pic- 
ture drawn  for  us  by  a  pope,  of  the  condition  of  the 
Holy  See,  under  three  pdpes,  his  predecessors,  from 
1033  to  1046. 

It  may  he  proper  to  observe,  that  Benedict  the 
VIH.  his  brother  John  XIX.    and  their  nephew> 
Benedict  IX.  were    of  the   house  of  the  Alberics 
counts  of   Tusculum.     This   is   one    of  the  first 
examples  of  pontifical  nepotism,  or   of  the  efforts 
of  a  family  to  perpetuate  itself  in  the  Holy  See. 
We  have  seen  by  the  statement  of  Victor  III. . 
that  in  1045,  there  existed  at  the  same  moment  three 
popes;   to   wit,  Benedict IX.  who  had  retired  to. 
his  castles ;  Sylvester  III.  exiled  to  his  original  bi- 
shopric }  and   Gregory  VI.  seated  at  Rome,  since 
1044.     Thb  last  pontiff,  who  had  purchased  his. 
place,  vtdshed  to  reap  its  fruits>  and  could  not  behold 
them  without  grief  considerably  lessened  from  the 
loss  of  many  domains,  usurped  by  seculars  from  the 
Holy  See.     He  took  up  arms  to  reconquer  tliem^ 
without  neglecting,  however,  the  excommunication 
of  their  possessors.     These  were  the  principal  acts  of 
his  pontifical  court.     He  is  represented  to  us,  as  a 
very  ignorant  man,  even  for  the  age  in  which  he 
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liml ;  it  is  doabtAil  whether  hej^bould  reaid;<^>  and 
history  relates,  that  a  coadjutor  was  given  him  to 
perform  the  pastoral  functions,  while  he  was  signa* 
lizing  himself  by  warlike  exploits.  (^) 

At  the  moment  of  Henry's  arrival,  at  Rome,  the 
three  popes  were  there,  Benedict  IX.  at  the  palace 
of  the  Ijateran,  Sylvester  III.  at  the  Vatican,  and 
Gr^ory  VI.  or  John  his  coadjutor,  at  Saint-Mary- 
Major.  Henry  deposed  the  whole  three  without 
any  difficulty,  and  caused  a  fourth  to  be  elected, 
Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  took  the  name 
of  Clement  H.  To  this  Clement  succeeded  Dama- 
sius  n.  Leo  IX.  and  Victor  II.  all  like  himself,  the 
creatures  of  Henry  HI.  The  ten  years  of  this  cm- 
peror^s  reign,  are  one  of  the  epochs  during  which 
the  Romans  and  the  popes  have  been  most  de- 
cidedly subject  to  the  imperial  power. 

Leo  IX-  the  relative  and  subject  of  Henry,  in- 
demnified himself  for  that  obedience  which  he  could 
not  refiise  to  this  emperor,  by  acts  of  authority 
against  other  sovereigns.  He  held  a  council  at 
Rheims  in  defiance  of  the  King  of  France,  Henry 
L  proclaimed  in  it  the  pontifical  supremacy,  and 
deposed  and  excommunicated  prelates  and  secu- 
lars. In  a  council  at  Rome,  he  decreed  that  the 
females  whom  the  priests  should  abuse  in  the  bo- 
som of  this  city,  should  remain  slaves  of  the  palace 

(1)  Amolice  Aagerius  de  Yiti*  Pontificum^  p.  340. 

(2)  Ibid. 
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€f  the  Lateran.C^)  This  pODtifF,  whom  they-  hsiV^ 
placed  in  the  catalogue  of  saints,  should  rather  have 
obtained  a  place  in  the  rank  of  warriors.  He  led 
an  army  against  the  Normans,  who  defeated  him^ 
and  kept  him  prisoner  at  Beneventum.  His  ponti- 
cate  is  memorable  from  the  completion  of  the  schism 
of  the  Greek  church ;  but  the  religioua  discussions 
which  belong  to  the  history  of  this  schism,  exceed 
the  limits  of  our  subject :  the  principal  political  re-* 
suit  of  this  division  was,,  to  extinguish  the  already 
very  feeble  influence  of  the  Kmperors  ef  the  East 
over  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

^is  under  Leo  TX.  that  lOdebrand  begins  fa 
be  distinguished,  a  man  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
age.  Bom  in  Tuscany,  where  his  father,  they  say, 
was  a  carpenter^  he  studied  in  France,  embraced 
the  monastic  rule  there,  and  returned  into  Italy  to 
give  counsel  to  Leo  IX.  Nicholas  II.  and  Alex- 
ander II.  and  finally  to  succeed  them  in  the  pontic* 
fical  throne.  The  idea  of  a  universal  theocracy 
had  assumed  in  his  fiery  and  iron  soul  the  chaFac- 
ter  of  a  passion ;  all  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  un- 
dertaking. To  assure  the  empire  of  the  priesthood 
over  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
reforming  their  manners  and  concentrating  their  rela- 
tions, to  isolate  them  more  strictly,  and  to  form 
them  into  one  great  family,  the  memb^  ef  which 

(1)  Fleury's  Eccles.  Hist  1.  59,n.  75. 
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riiovld  no  longer  recoUect  having  bdoi^ed  to  a 
colar  one.  Ecclesiastical  celibacy  was  as  yet  but 
a  general  practice,  introduced  into  and  renewed  in 
almost  erery  church,  but  in  almost  all,  neveitheless^ 
modified  by  exceptions  or  transgressions.  Hilda* 
brand  resolved  to  reduce  it  to  a  rigorous  law :  at 
his  instigation,  Steven  IX.  in  1058  declared  mar- 
riage incompatible  with  the  priesthood ;  treated  as 
concubines  aU  the  priest's  wives  i  and  excommuni* 
cated  botii  them  and  their  husbands,  if  the  union 
was  not  instantly  divided.  The  clergy  made  some 
re^stance  ;  the  priests  of  Milan,  especially,  objected 
tha  permission  granted  them  by  St.  Ambrose  to 
marry,  but  in  first  nuptials  only,  and  provided  it 
was  with  a  Tirgin.<^^  Hildebrand  to  cut  these  re- 
monstrances short,  classed  in  the  number  of  here* 
tics  the  obstinate  gidn-sayers.  (^) 

Under  Nicholas  II.  Hildebrand  changed  the  mode 
of  decting  the  popes.  Until  his  time,  all  the  Romans, 
clergy,  nobles,  and  peojple,  had  assisted  in  these 
elections.  It  was  ruled  that  for  the  future  they 
should  be  selected  by  the  cardinal  bishops  alone,  to 
whom  the  cardinal  clerks  should  afterwards  be  united, 
and  they  were  to  close  the  matter  by  demanding  the 
approbation  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  and  even  that 
of  the  body  of  the  faithful.    The  cardinal  bishops 

(!)  Laadulpb  Senior.  Hist  MedioL  1.  a.  et  4;*-Rer.  luOit. 
▼.  4,  p.  96,  &c.— Cocio.  Hist  of  Milan,  pa.  1,  b.  6,  kc 
(S)  Banm.  Ann.  eeoles.  ad  ann.  1069. 
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are  no  others  than  the  seven  bishops  of  the  Roman 
territoiy :  Nicholas,  in  the  same  decree  calls  them 
his  fellow  country  men,  ^^  comprovinciales  episcopiJ^> 
With  respect  to  the  cardinal  priests  or  clerks,  it  was 
those  who  administered  the  offices  of  the  twenty-eight 
principal  churches  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Long  before 
Nicholas,  these  twenty-eight  priests  and  these  bi- 
shops, had  been  designated  by  the  appellation  of 
^  cardinals' ;  but  now  for  the  first  time,  behold  them 
invested  with  the  exclusive  and  determinate  privilege 
of  nominating  the  new  popes  :  the  rest  of  the  clergy 
and  the  people  preserve  no  more  than  the  power 
of  rejecting  the  proposed.     Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  Electoral  College  of  Cardinals ;  a  college,  howe- 
ver, which  received  subsequently,  and  by  degrees, 
its  present  organization.     It  had,  as  we  see,  for  its 
first  founder,  Nicholas  11.  or  rather  Hildebrand.  Let 
us  not  omit  the  clause  which  terminates  this  decree : 
^  saving  the  honour  and  respect  due  to  king  Henry, 
'  future  emperor,  to  whom  the  Apostolic  Seehasgiven 
^  the  personal  privilege  of  concurring  in  the  election 
*  by  consent' (*>  The  rights  of  the  emperor  were  as 
yet  too  firmly  founded  to  permit  being  silent  on  them : 
they  satisfy  themselves  by  misrepresenting  them,  and 
by  referring  to  them  as  a  concession  granted  by 

(1)  Mabillon.  Mus.  Italic,  v.  2.  p.  114.— Fra.  Pagi.  Breyiar. 
Pontif.  Roman,  yol.  2,  p.  374. — Thomassin.  Dicipl.  yet  et  nor. 
1.  2,  c.  115, 116.— Muratori.  de  origine  Cardioalatas.  Ant  Ital. 
y.  5.  p.  166. 

(2)  Concilior.  torn.  9.  p.  1 1, 35.— Fieury  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  eO  n  31 . 
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the  Holy  See,  as  a  petsonal  privileige  with  which 
it  was  pleased  to  gratify  Hemy. 

In  founding  ecclesiastical  benefices,  kiogs  and  no- 
bles had  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  appoint* 
ing  to  them ;  none  could  possess  them  until  after  they 
had  been  invested  by  the  donor  or  his  heirs.  It  was 
a  simple  aj^licaticfu  of  the  feudal  system  to  ecclesias- 
tical domains;  but  the  Court  of  Rome  complained  of 
the  bad  selection  to  which  this  system  led,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  bargains  which  were  driven  betweep  the 
patrons  and  the  candidates.  A  vast  number  of  bene- 
fices were  disposed  of  no  doubt :  but  this  traffic  has 
subsisted  under  every  regime ;  the  question  never  has 
been  other  than  that  of  knowing  for  whose  benefit  it 
should  be  canied  on.  Hildebrand  armed  himself  with 
a  sanctified  zeal  against  this  abuse :  to  extinquish  it, 
iie  ventured  to  dictate  for  Nicholas  n.  a  decree,  which 
prohibited  the  acceptance  of  a  benefice  from  a  lay- 
man, even  gratuitously .(^>  This  decree,  published 
in  1059,  in  the  same  council  which  confined  to  the 
canfinals  the  election  of  the  popes,  presented  itself 
under  the  form  of  a  special  rule  against  simony, 
little  attention  was  at  first  given  to  it,  it  was  rarely 
carried  into  effect ;  bid;  we  are  bound  to  point  it  out 
here  as  the  prelude  to  the  quarrek  about  investitures. 

For  a  long  period,  kings. and  nobles  had  invested 
prelates  in  presenting  them  with  a  switch  or  branch, 

(I)  Baionius.  Ann.  eccles.  ad.  ann.  1069^  6, 32, 34. 
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as  is  ()racti8ed  in  the  investiture  of  counts  and  knights* 
But  the  clergy,  from  the  tenth  century,  had  more  than 
once  thought  to  deprive  the  patrons  ot^ben^ces  of 
their  privileges,  by  proceeding  vnthout  delay  to  the 
election  and  consecration  of  the  prelate.  It  seemed 
allowed  on  all  sides,  that  the  consecration  rendered 
the  election  irrevocable :  and  if  the  patr<m  layman 
had  been  advertised  of  neither  one  nor  the  other,  he 
lost  the  oppCMTtunity  of  bestowing  or  selling  the  dig- 
nity. To  escape  this  stmtagem,  the  sovereigns 
decreed  that,  inunediately  after  the  death  of  a  prelate^ 
the  nag  and  crozier  riiould  be  transferred  to  his 
successor  only  in  investing  hinu  Adam  de  Breme(  *  > 
refers  to  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  this  form  of 
investiture :  but  it  is  infinitely  more  probable,  that  it 
was  not  introduced  until  under  Otho  the  Great,  after 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century :  it  was  almost  uni- 
vetsidly  establi^ied  in  the  eleventh.^^^  Hildebrand 
promised  to  himself  its  abolitioD,  firotly,  because  it 
secured  to  laymen  the  tight  of  nomination  or  of  sale, 
and  further,  as  it  caused  two  symbols  of  the  ecclesia^- 
tical  power  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  pro&ne. 
Far  from  reconcifing  himself  to  the  continuance  of 
a  ceremony,  in  which  the  secuiar  authority  seemed  to 
confer  sacerdotal  offices^  hepr^nded^onthe  conlxa- 
ry,  to  erect  the  head  of  the  church  mto  the  supreme 
dispenser  of  temporsd  crowns.     From  the  year  1059^ 

(l)HiBC.  eccles.  1.  l.n.  2. 

(2)  Humbert.].  3.  contra  Simonaicus  c.  7  et  11. 
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he  made,  in  the  name  of  Nicholas  IL  the  first  essay 
of  this  system.     Nicholas  received  the  homage  of 
the  RomanS)  and  created  one  of  their  chiefs  Duke  of 
Apulia  Calabria  and  Sicily,  on  condition  that  as 
Tassal  (If  the  Apostolic  See,  this  cluef,  named  Robert 
Goiseard,  should  take  to  the  Roman  Church  the  oath 
of  fidelity,  i^dge  himself  in  the  same  character  to 
pay  it  an  annual  tribute,  and  enter  into  the  same  en- 
gagemteat  for  his  succes8ors.(^>     Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  kii^dom  of  Naples ;  and  this  strange  concession 
stripped  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  of  every  rem- 
nant of  soTeteignty  over  Grecia  Major.     Nicholas  II. 
died  in   1063  ;  and  to  elect  and  instai  his  successor 
Alelumder  II.  the  imperial  consent  was  in  no  way 
sought  fon    The  court  of  Henry  IV.  then  a  minor, 
was  oifended)  and  caused  another  to  be  nominated 
pope^  Cadaloo,  who  named  himself  Hononous  II. 
Cadaloo  defeated  the  army  of  Alexander,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  himself  in  the  YaUcan ;  but  the 
dnke  of  Tuscany  drove  him  thence  :  Alexander  was 
iTecognised  as  the  true  pontifT,  and  Hildebrand  conti- 
nued to  feign* 

Hildebrand  did  not  sit  in  person  in  St.  Peter's 
chair  ufttil  1073.  We  may  be  surprised  he  did 
not  sooner  occupy  it  ^  some  authors  think  the 
pride  and  inflexibility  of  his  character  indisposed  the 

(1)  Barottias.  Ami.  6<scle8.  od  aim.  lOeO^^Miiratori'g  Aa- 
nala  of  Italy  roL  6.  p.  106. 
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electors  towards  him :  to  us  it  appears  more  than 
probable  that  he  in  fact  did  not  aspire  ta  become  pope, 
provided  the  pope  became  the  sovereign  of  kings  ; 
for  were  he  ambitious  of  the  tiara,  if  he  had  desired,  as 
he  was  capable  of  desiring  it,  how  easily  had  he  tri- 
umphed, since  the  year  1061,  or  even  previously,  over 
some  feeble  resistance.     It  was  to  the  unlimited  ag- 
grandizement of  the  pontifical  power,  much  rather 
than  to  his  personsd  elevation,  his  opinions  and  cha- 
racter impelled  him.     We  perceive  in  his  conduct 
none  of  the  mano^uvering  which  private  interest  sug- 
gests :  it  evinces  all  the  outlines  of  an  inflexible  sys- 
tem, the  integrity  of  which  is  never  permitted  to  be 
compromised  by  concession  or  compliance.  His  zeal, 
which  was  not  merely  active  but  daring,  obstinate 
and  inconsiderate,  proceeded  from  an  incurable  per- 
isuasion.     Hildebrand  would  have  been  the  martyr  of 
theocracy,  if  circumstances  had  called  for  it  ^  and  they 
were  little  short  of  it.     Like  all  rigid  ei^usiasts,  he 
considered  himself  disinterested,  and  becsone  without 
remorse,  the  scourge  of  the  world.  Without  doubt,  in- 
terest is  the  spring  of  human  actions :  but  the  success 
of  an  opinion  is  an  interest  too ;  and  to  sacrifice  there- 
to every  other,  has  been  in  all  ages  the  destiny  of 
some.    There  are  those  who,  cautious  of  troubling 
their  neighbours,  compromise  only  their  own  happi- 
ness ;  these  are  the  more  excusable,  as  it  is  perhaps  to 
truth  they  offer  so  pure  and  so  modest  a  sacrifice. 
Others,  like  Hildebrand,  think  to  acquire  by  the  pri« 
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vations  they  impose  upon  themselves,  the  privilege  of 
terrifying  and  tormenting  nations ;  and  their  melan- 
choly errors  cost  the  world  a  train  of  misfortunes. 

There  are  attributed  to  Gregory  VII.  the  papal 
name  of  Hildebrand,  twenty  seven  maxims  which 
compose  a  complete  declaration  of  the  temporal  and 
s|nritual  supreipacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff/^)  com- 
psising  in  it  the  right  of  dethroning  princes,  disposing 
of  crowns,  and  reforming  all  laws.  It  b  not  very 
certain  whether  or  not  he  really  drew  up  or  dictated 
these  articles ;  but  the  substance  of  them  and  their 
developement  vnll.be  found  in  his _  authenticated 
letters :  they  may  be  entitied  **  The  Spirit  of  Hilde- 
brand ;"  they  were  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  the  creed 
which  he  professed,  and  would  have  wished  to  im- 
pose on  Christendom.  In  them  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  pope  has  never  erred,  and  that  he 
never  can  fall  into  any  error;  that  he  alone  can 
nominate  bishops,  convoke  councils,  preside  over 
them,  dissolve  them ;  that  princes  should  stoop  and 
kiss  his  feet ;  that  by  him  subjects  may  be  loosed 
from  their  oaths  of  fidelity ;  and  in  a  word  that 
there  is  no  name  upon  earth  but  that  of  the  pope. 

With  reason  has  it  been  remarked  how  very 
much  circumstances  favoured  the  designs  of  Hilde- 
brand.  Since  the  death  of  Otho  the  Great,  the 
German  Empire  had  done  nothing  but  weaken  itself; 

(1)  DictoluB  Papse.  Concilior  toI.  10  p.   110 — Baion.  Ann. 
ecck*.  ad  ann«  1076,  sec  24.  De  Marca.  1. 7,  c.  26»  8.  9» 
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Italy  wus  divided  into  petty  states ;  a  young  long 
governed  France;  the  Moors  ravaged  Spain;  the 
Nomians  had  just  conquered  England ;  the  nor« 
them  kingdoms,  newly  converted^  were  ignorant  of 
the  bounds  of  the  pontifical  authority,  and  were  to 
set  the  example  of  docility. 

When  Gregory  VII.  saw  William  the  Conqueror 
•established  in  England,  he  did  not  hesitate  pre- 
scribing to  him  to  render  homage  for  his  kingdom 
to  the  Apostolic  See.('>  This  strange  proposition 
had  for  its  pretext,  the  alms  which  the  English  had 
paid  for  about  two  centuries  to  the  Roman  Church, 
and  which  was  called  Peter's  pence.  The  Con- 
queror, replied  that  perhaps  the  alms  would  be  con- 
tinued, but  it  therefore  did  not  follow,  that  homage 
should  be  demanded  of  those  from  whom  he  receiv- 
ed charity.  William  at  the  same  time  forbad  the 
Knglish  from  going  to  Rome,  and  prohibited  them  ac- 
knowledging any  other  pope  than  him  whom  he 
should  approve.  This  trifling  affair  had  no  other 
consequence ;  and  we  only  mention  it  in  this  place 
as  it  evinces  better  than  any  other,  that  Gregory  knew 
not  how  to  fix  any  bounds  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Holy  See.  Perhaps  he  imagined  that  the  newness  of 
Wilfiam's  power  in  England  might  incline  him  to  wish 
for  the  protection  of  Rome,  and  make  him  willing  to 
purchase  it  by  an  act  of  vassalage :  but  it  was  evinc- 

(1)  Fkury  HUt.  Ecclei.  1.  62,  n.  63. 
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tag  a  yery  false  idea  of  the  state  of  this  conqtieror's 
affidrs,  his  power,  his  character,  and  his  ascendancy 
over  his  new  subjects.  The  least  reflection  would 
have  diverted  Gregory  from  so  ridiculous  a  step^ 
shameful  because  useless. 

Sardinia,  Dalmatia,  Russia,  were  in  Gregory's 
eyes  but  fiefs  which  ornamented  the  tiara.  '*  On  be* 
half  of  St.  Peter,'*  thus  he  writes  to  Demetrius  the  Rus^ 
flan  prince,  '^  we  have  given.your  crown  to  your  son, 
who  receives  it  from  our  hands  in  taking  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  us.'*  We  must  mention  the  names  of 
all  the  princes  who  reigned  in  this  pope's  time,,  in  or* 
der  to  fill  up  the  catalogue  of  those  whom  he  threat- 
ened or  struck  with  his  excommunication? :  Nice*' 
phoras  Bonotiate,  the  Greek  emperor^  whom  he  en-^ 
joined  to  abdicate  his  crown^^);  Boleslaus,  king  of 
Poland,  whom  he  declared  deprived  of  his  authority, 
and  added  that  Poland  should  be  no  Ic^Qger  a  king^ 
dom(^> ;  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary,  whom  he  sent  to 
learn  from  the  old  men  of  his  country,  that  it  belong-^ 
ed  to  the  Roman  church<3) ;  the  Princes  of  Spain,  to 
whom  he  stated  that  St  Peter  was  supreme  and  sove- 
ragn  lord  of  their  states  and  domains,  and  that  it 
would  be  preferable  that  Spain  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens,  than  cease  to  rsnder  homager 

(1)  Condi.  Bom.  ann.  1078. 
(3)  DngloBS.  Hist  Polon.  1.  3.  295. 
(d)  Gnsgor.  Epiat  1.  2,  ep.  ia>.  «3.--Fkiiry  H^t  Eceles.. 
L62,n.  9. 
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to  the  ?icar  of  Jesus  Chiist(^>;  Robert  Guiscard,  bis 
vassal,  whose  slightest  neglect  he  punished  with  ana- 
themas(<);  the  Duke  ofBohemia,  of  whom  he  exact- 
ed a  tribute  of  a  hundred  marks  of  silver :  Philip  I. 
king  of  France,  whom  he  aflfected  to  subject  to  simi- 
lar exactiouis,  and  whom  he  denounced  to  the  French 
bishops  as  a  tyrant  plunged  into  infamy  and  crime, 
who  deserved  not  the  name  of  a  monarch,  and  of 
whom  they  would  render  themselves  the  accomplices, 
if  they  did  not  rigorously  resist  him.     ''  Imitate,  says 
"  he  to  them,  the  Roman  Church  your  mother;  sepa- 
"  rate  yourselves  from  the  service  and  communion  of 
Philip,  if  he  remain  obstinate ;  let  the  celebration  of 
the  holy  offices  be  interdicted  throughout  all  France  ; 
and  know  that,  by  God's  assistance,  we  shall  deliver 
this  kingdom  from  such  an  oppressor/'(^>     But  of 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
who  had  the  principal  influence  in  Italian  affairs, 
was,  on  this  account,  the  most  exposed  to  the  thun- 
der-bolts of  Hildebrand. 

Against  so  manypotentates,  and  especially  against 
Henry  IV.  Gregory  had  no  other  support,  no  other 
ally,  than  an  Italian  princess,  with  little  talent,  but 
much  devotion,  this  was  Matilda,  countess  of  Tus- 
cany. She  possessed  for  him  a  generous  and  ten- 
der friendship;  he  addressed  to  her  also,  as  a  spiritual 

(1)  Fleury  Hist  eccles.  1.  62.  a  9. 

(2)  Greg.  Epist  1.  1,  25,  26,  62,  67.— Fleury,  1.  62.  n.  9. 

(3)  Greg.  Epist  1.  2.  ep.  5.— Fleury  1.  62.  n.  16. 
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(fireetor,  estremely  afiectionate  letters;  dhe  Kved 
unhappily  with  Gtodfr^y-le-'Bossu,  her  first  hus^ 
band :  from  thb  circumstance^  and  others,  rash  in- 
dnctioDS  have  been  draUrn  not  supported  by  any 
positiire  factO>  It  is  not  the  tender  passions  we 
can  reproach  Hildebrand  with ;  and  the  ascertained 
consequ^ices  of  the  connexion  with  Matilda,  belong 
only  to  the  history  of  the  pontifical  ambition. 

Hiis  princess  gave  all  her  possessions  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  three  distinct  monuments  have  been  cited 
of  this  famous  liberality.  The  first  act,  subscribed 
by  her  in  1077,  has  not  been  found  The  second, 
which  she  signed  twenty-five  years  later,  when  HiU 
debrand  no  loiter  lived,  is  preserved  at  Rome ;  <*) 

(1)  Apnd  omnes  sanum  aliquid  sapientes  luce  clarias  con- 
stabat  &l8a  esse  quae  dicebantor.  Nam  et  papa  tarn  eximij 
tamqae  apostolic^  yitaminstituebat,  ut  nee  minimqin  siiustri 
nuDoris  macnlnm  conversationis  ejus  sublimitas  admitteret; 
et  il]&  in  arbe  celiberri]ii&  atque  in  tanti  obsequentium  fre- 
qnentii,  obscoenum  aliqnid  perpetrans>  latere  nequaquam  potu- 
isset.  Signa  etiam  et  prod^fia  quae  per  orationes  papte  frequen- 
tius  iiebant,  et  zelus  ejas  ferventissimas  lingpuas  communie* 
bant. — Lamberi  Schafur.  ad  ann.  1177.  This  chroDicler  attri- 
butes, as  we  see,  to  Gregory,  the  gift  of  miracles,  and  concludes 
from  it  iSbaX  his  commerce  with  Matilda  was  irreproachable. 

Nerertheless,  says  the  Jesuit  Maimbourg,  as  the  world,  from 
a  certain  malignity  attached  to  it,  has  a  greater '  penchant'  for 
beliering  the  evil  than  the  good,  especially  with  persons  of 
some  reputation  for  yirtue,  this  commerce  failed  not  to  be 

"of   bad  efiect,   and  tended  to  blacken  his    character   of 

"  Gregory  at  this  period." 

(2)  Diss,  of  St  Marc.  p.  1231.  1316  of  y.  4.  of  Ab.  Hist,  of 
Italy. 
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and  a  will  is  also  spoken  of^  which  is  not  forthcojxi^ 
ing,  but  which  they  say,  confirms  the  two  preceding 
donations.    There  exist  indeed  some  difficulties,  res* 
pecting  these  three  acts  :  why  has  the  first  been  al* 
lowed  to  go  astray  ?  wherefore  do  hbtorians  say, 
it  was  signed  at  Canossa,  while  it  is  referred  to  in 
the  second,  as  having  been  subscribed  at  Rome  ? 
And  this  second  deed  itself,  which  so  completely  di* 
vests  the  giver,  which  reserves  to  her  only  some  life 
enjoyments,  how  reconcile  it  with  the  extensive  do« 
mains  with  which  she  continued  to  enrich  monks 
and  canons,  from  the  year  1102,  to  1115?     Why 
not  publbh  her  wiU,  which  iiad,  perhaps,  explained 
these  apparent  contradictions.  ?    To  all  these  ques- 
tions we  shall  reply,  that  the  act  of  1102  subsists; 
that  it  expressly  renews  that  of  1077  ;  and  that  of 
all  the  donations  of  which  the  Holy  See  hath  availed 
itself,  that  of  Matilda  is  undoubtedly  the  best  authen- 
ticated as  well  as  the  richest. 

In  truth,  the  emperor  Henry  V.  the  heir  of  this 
Countess,  made  himself  master  of  all  she  had  been 
possessed  of,  and  which  reverted  at  a  later  period  to 
the  Court  of  Rome ;  but,  with  time,  the  popes  have 
secured  a  part  of  this  inheritance,  and  have  termed 
it  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter :  they  are  indebted  for 
it  to  the  cares  of  Gregory  VH. 

Henry  IV.  had  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Sax- 
ons, when  he  was  addressed  by  two  legates,  who 
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commuDicated  to  him  the  order,  to  appear  at  Rome, 
in  order  to  reply  to  the  accusations  brought  against 
him :  it  related  to  investitures  granted  by  him,  *  by 
the  cross  and  ring;'  it  was  requisite  to  obtain 
pardon,  or  submit  to  an  excommunication/'  >  Henry, 
although  he  despised  the  menace,  thought  proper 
to  give  the  pope  some  trouble  in  the  city  of  Rome  : 
a  tumult  took  place,  and  Gregory  was  seized,  struck, 
imprisoned,  and  ransomed.  The  effect  of  this  ill- 
treatment  was  to  cast  an  interest  on  the  person  of  the 
pontifl^  and  to  prepare  him  against  a  more  serious 
vengeance.  The  emperor  in  a  council  at  Worms, 
deposed  Gregory,  who,  too  confident  of  the  inef&cacy 
of  such  a  decree,  replied  to  it  by  the  following : 
"  On  the  part  of  the  Almighty  God,  and  of  my  full 
"  authority,  I  forbid  Henry,  the  son  of  Henry,  to 
"  govern  the  kingdom  of  the  Teutons  and  Italy : 
"  I  absolve  all  Christians  from  the  oaths  they  have 
^'  taken,  or  shall  hereafter  take  to  him ;  and  all  per- 
*'  sons  are  forbidden  to  render  him  services  as  a 
«king."W 

(1)  Lamb.  Schaf.  ad  ann.  1074. — ^Life  of  Gregory  VII.  ap. 
BeU.  ▼.  17.  p.  148. 

(2)  Concilior.  vol.  10.  p.  356. 

Here  is,  according  to  Otho  of  Freisingen^  the  first  example 
of  tbe  deposition  of  a  king  by  a  pope.  Lego  et  relego  Boma- 
norom  regum  et  imperatorum  gestu^  et  nusquam  invenio 
quemqaam  eormn  ante  hunc  d  Romano  pontifice  excommuni- 
catam  vel  regno  privatum.  Otho.  Fies.  Chron.  1.  6,  c.  35. — 
Quanta  autem  mala,  quotbeUa>  bellorumque  discriminia,  inde 
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We  would  willingly  discredit  it,  but  it  is  prored 
that  these  extravagant  words,  snatched  from  the 
monarch  the  fruit  of  all  his  victories.  The  civil 
war  was  again  kindled  in  the  centre  of  Germany  ; 
an  army  of  confederates  was  assembled  near  Spires^ 
surrounded  Henry,  opposed  to  him  the  sentence  of 
the  pope,  and  made  him  pledge  himself  to  forbear 
the  exercise  of  his  power,  until  the  decision,  to  be 
pronounced  at  Augsburgh,  between  him  and  the 
pope,  in  a  council  over  which  the  latter  was  to 
preside. 

To  prevent  this  last  decision,  Henry  determined 
to  seek  pardon  of  Hildebrand  3  he  found  him  in  the 
fortress  of  Canossa,  where  the  pontiff  was  shut  up 
with  his  countess  Matilda.  The  prince  presented 
himself  without  guard,  and  without  retinue  :  stop- 
ped in  the  second  enclosure,  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  stripped  of  his  vestments  and  clothed  in  sackcloth. 
With  naked  feet,  in  the  month  of  January  1077,  he 
awaited  in  the  midst  of  the  court  the  Holy  Father^s 
reply.  This  reply  was,  that  he  should  fast  three 
days  before  he  could  be  permitted  to  kiss  Hilde- 
brand's  feet ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  days,  they 
would  be  willing  to  absolve  and  receive  him,  under 
the  promise  of  a  perfect  submission  to  the  forth- 
coming decision  of  Augsburgh.  Gregory  might 
have  foreseen  that  this  excess  of  pride  and  tyranny 

subsecuta  ftunt  ?  Quotias  miacqre  Boma  obscesss^  capta  yastata  ? 
Ibid.  c.  36. 
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woold  disgust  the  Iteliani^,  by  whom  he  was  ah^eady 
detested.  His  power  had  this  disadvantage  in  their 
eyes,  that  it  was  not  beheld  at  a  sufficient  distance. 
Lombardy  armed  itself  in  behalf  of  Henry,  whom 
the  Grermans  deserted ;  and  while  Germany  elected 
another  emperor  Italy  chose  another  pope.O 

Rodolphus  duke  of  Swabia  haying  been  nominat- 
ed emperor,  Gregory  excommunicated  Henry  once 
more.  ^*  I  take  the  crown  from  him  he  said,  and 
give  the  Teutonic  kingdom  to  Rodolph."  He  even 
made  a  present  to  the  latter  of  a  crown,  round  which 
was  to  be  seen  an  indifferent  latin '  verse,  of  which 
here  follows  a  trandation."  **  La  Pierre  ti  donne  a 
Pieire,  et  Pierre  donne  a  Rodolphe  le  diademe/^*) 
Peter,  a  stone,  has  given  to  Peter,  and  Peter  gives  to 
Rodolph  a  diadem.  At  the  same  time  Henry  elevat- 
ed to  the  papacy  Guibert  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
and  assembled  an  army  against  Rodolph.  In  vain 
Gregory  prophesied  that  Henry  would  be  vanquish- 
ed, would  be  exterminated  before  St.  Peter  :  it  was 
Rodolph  who  fell ;  he  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  nephew  of  Matilda.  Heniy 
marched  down  on  Rome :  after  a  long  seige,  he  took 
it  by  assault ;  and  Gregory  shut  up  in  the  mole  of 
Adrian,  continued  to  excommunicate  the  conqueror. 

(1)  Fleury'B  Ecdes.  Hist  1074,  1080,  1.  62  and  63. 

(2)  Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petms  diadema  Bodolpho. 

It  wiU  be  perceiyed  that  the  pan  is  perfect  only  in  the 
French,  the  English  is  wholly  incapable  of  it. 
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The  commotions  which  were  prolonged  in  Germa* 
ny,  compelled  Henry  to  make  frequent  joumies. 
Dming  the  siege  of  Rome,  and  after  his  entrance  in- 
to this  capital,  he  quitted  it  more  than  once*  Robert 
Guiscard  took  advantage  of  one  of  these  occasions 
to  deliver  Gregory,  but  still  more  to  ravage  and  pil- 
lage the  city :  he  burned  one  quarter,  which  has  since 
remained  almost  deserted,  that  between  St.  John  de 
Lateran  and  the  Coliseum,  and  reduced  to  slavery  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  This  was  the  most 
memorable  result  to  the  Romans,  and  the  most  lasting 
to  this  pontificate  .(^) 

HUdebrand,  borne  away  by  the  Normans  to  Salerno, 
terminated  his  career  there  the  24th  of  May,  1085, 
excommunicating  Henry  to  the  last,  with  the  anti- 
pope  Guibert,  and  their  adherents.<2)  So  lived  and 
so  died  Gregory  VII.,  whose  name,  under  Gregory 
Xni.,  was  inscribed  in  the  Roman  martyrology, 
to  whom  Paul  V.  decreed  the  honours  of  an  an- 
nual festival,(55  and  for  whom  Benedict  XUI. 
in  the  ISth  century,  challenged  the  homage  of  all 
Christendom :  but  we  shall  see  the  parliaments  of 
France  oppose  this  design  with  an  efficacious  resis- 
tance.   It  is  deserving  of  greater  reprehension  than 

(1)  Vita  Greg.  7,  edita  d  Card.  Arrag.  p.  313.— Landulph 
Sen.  1.  3,  c.  3,  p.  120.— Rer.  Ital.  vol.  6,  p.  687. 

(2)  Pauli.  Beruried.  ViL  Greg.  VII.  c.  1 10,  p.  34a— Sigeb. 
Chron.  ann.  1085. 

(3)  Fleary's  Eccles.  Hist.  1.  63,  a.  25.— Act«  Sanct.  Bell. 
85-  maii. 
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Gregory  himseir  merited,  the  canODi2ation,  after  ' 
five  hundred  years  of  study  and  experience,  of  his  de- 
plorable wanderings.  For  the  excuse  cannot  be 
allied  in  favour  of  his  panegyrists  that  his  enter- 
prises  may  find  in  his  enthusiasm,  his  ignorance,  and 
the  thick  darkness  of  his  age.  Pasquier,(i>  with  too 
much  reason  describes  him  as  *'  one  of  the  boldest 
^  combatants  for  the  Roman  See,  who  forgot  nothing, 
"  whether  of  arms,  of  the  pen,  or  by  censures,  of  what 
**  he  conceived  to  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  Papacy 
**  or  disadvantage  of  Sovereigns.'* 

The  audacious  Gregory  YI I.  had  a  timid  successor 
in  Victor  III.  It  is  from  him  we  have  borrowed  the 
words  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  to  depict 
some  of  the  preceding  popes.  Victor  III.  filled 
scarcely  for  a  year  the  pontifical  chair.  He  confirm- 
ed, however,  in  a  council  at  Beneventum,  the  decrees 
passed  against  investitures.  Urban  II.  who  sue- 
ceeded  him,  was  during  ten  years  a  more  worthy  suc- 
ess<M'  of  Hiidebrand :  he  instigated  against  Henry, 
Conrade^  the  eldest  son  of  this  emperor,  encouraged 
tiiis  ungrateful  son  to  calumniate  his  father,  and  re- . 
compensed  him  by  crowning  him  king  of  Italy. 
Christendom  was  then  divided  between  Urban  II. 
and  Guibert,  who  had  taken  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
:ind  whom  Henry  IV.  re-established  in  Rome  in  1 00 1 . 
\Trban  till  1096  travelled  in  France  and  Northern 
]  taly .  Philip,  king  of  Prance,  repudiating  his  Queen 
llertha,  had  married  Bertrade  :  Philip  was  excom- 
(1)  Researches  oa  France,  1.  3.  c.  7. 
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ebramunicated  in  his  own  States  by  Urban,  his  bcwo 
subject,  to  whom  he  had  given  an  asylum.<*> 
But  these  joumies  of  the  pontiff  are  especially  cele- 
brated by  the  preaching  up  of  the  first  crusade. 

Hildebrand  had  conceived<2)  the  earliest  idea  of 
these  distant  expeditions,  which  were,  in  aggrandizing 
the  church,  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  Greek  empe- 
rors, or  compel  them  to  return  under  the  domination 
of  the  Holy  See.  He  beheld  in  them  an  opportuni- 
ty of  regulating  at  once  all  the  movements  of  the 
Christian  princes,  of  establishing  himself  judge  of  all 
the  quarrels  which  might  arise  among  them,  to  divert 
them  from  the  Government  of  their  States,  and  to 
augment  by  their  absence  the  habitual  influence  of 
the  clergy  over  all  kinds  of  afl^rs.  The  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land  became  under  Gregory  VII.  more 
frequent  than  they  had  previously  been :  the  recitals 
of  the  pilgrims  were  one  day  to  provoke  a  general 
movement.  This  day  did  not  arrive  till  Urbans  time : 
a  man  named  Cucupietre,  called  Peter  the  Hermit, 
made  to  the  pope  a  lamentable  recital  of  the  vexa- 
tions which  the  Christians  experienced  in  Palestine ; 
he  implored  on  their  behalf  powerful  succours  against 
the  Musselmans.  Urban  dispatched  Peter  to  all 
the  princes  and  churches  of  Italy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many ;  and  after  leaving  the  preacher  time  sufficient 
to  spread  his  enthusiasm  among  the  people  of  these 

(1)  Velly's  Hist,  of  France,  v.  2,  p.  493. 

(2)  Fleury.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  62.  n.  14. 
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cowrtries^  die  crusade  was  finally  proposed  in  a 
council  or  assembly  at  which  the  pope  presided,  in 
an  open  plain  not  far  from  Placentia.  There  were 
collected  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  laics  alone,  in« 
dependent  of  prelates  and  priests :  the  expedition  pro* 
jected  was  uniyersally  applauded,  but  it  was  ap* 
jdauded  alone  ;  no  one  as  yet  assumed  the  cross.c^) 
Urban  had  better  success  in  France ;  the  crusade 
was  resolved  on  at  Clermont,  in  an  assembly  at  which 
he  presided  and  harangued.  They  exclaimed  <*  'Tis 
the  will  of  God ;"  and  these  words  became  the  de« 
vice  of  the  crusaders,  the  number  of  whom  encreaised 
beyond  measure.  The  military  history  of  this  expe* 
dition  does  not  concern  us :  we  have  only  to  observe, 
that  the  first  act  of  this  army  was  to  re-establish 
*  ^d-passant*  pope  Urban,  in  the  city  of  Rome,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1096.  Henry,  driven  from  Italy  by 
the  troops  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  retired  to  Ger^ 
many.  Urban  did  not  die  till  lOftO  ;  and  the  ponti- 
ficate of  his  successor  Pascal  II.  belongs  principally 
to  the  twelfth  century. 

The  age  which  we  have  passed  over,  ought  to 
remain  for  ever  famous  in  the  histdry  of  the  popes. 
If  they  are  not  y^t  recognized  as  sovereigns,  if  their 
temporal  power  has  not  yet  been  declared  indepen- 
dent, it  in  effect  rivals  and  threatens  the  throne 
which  ought  to  govern  it.     Already  the  Two  Sicilies 

(1)  Ck>ncilior.  v.  10,  p.  601 ;  Bartold.  ad  aim.  1094. 
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had  become  fiefs  ofthe  Holy  See;  the  donations  of  Ma^ 
tilda  have  extended,  over  almost  all  Middle  Italy, 
the  rights  or  pretensions  ofthe  court  of  Rome.     But 
what  signify  the  limits  and  the  nature  of  these  tempo- 
ral possessions,  when  the  spiritual  authority  no  longer 
recognizes  restriction.  When  the  gospel  ministry  trans- 
forms itself  into  a  universal  theocracy,  which  brands, 
curses,  deposes  kings,  and  disposes  of  their  crowns. 
One  man  alone,  it  is  true,  had  fully  conceived  this 
tremendous  system  ;  but  the  opinions,  of  which  the 
ignorance  of  this  man,  as  well  as  his  contemporaries, 
was  composed,  encouraged  his  undertakings,  how- 
ever   monstrous,  and  political  circumstances    pro- 
mised him  success  from  them.     New  dynasties  hsid 
arisen  in  France,  England,  and  other  countries :  the 
French  emperors,  threatened  in  their  own  palaces^ 
had  lost  every  remnant  of  authority   in  Italy :  Jt 
was  sufficient  to  humble  the  Emperor  of  the  West; 
he  alone  counterbalanced  in  Europe  the  weight  of 
the  Holy  See.     In  attacking  him  one  might  reckon 
on  the  support  or  neutrality   of  other  monarchs; 
they  were  jealous  of  his  preponderance :  Rome  in 
humiliating  them,  disposed  them  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  it  by  the  spectacle  of  more  serious  outrages 
reserved  for  their  head ;  they  childishly  rejoiced  in 
the  great  share  he  should  have  in  the  common  hu- 
miliation.   They  turn,  in  the  mean  time,  against  him, 
the  old  or  new  factions  which  troubled  Germany ;  they 
redouble  their  insolence  and  their  power  by  the  thunder 
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of  the  anathemas  with  which  they  struck  him ;  and  if 
so  many  efforts  did  not  overthrow  him,  at  least,  they 
staggered  and  weakened  him.  Such  was  the  war 
waged  by  Hildebrand,  against  Henry  IV.  the  first 
at  the  period,  or  as  we  may  term  him,  the  only  repre* 
sentative  of  the  civil  power  in  the  West.  In  bequeath- 
ing this  war  to  his  successors,  Hildebrand  vanquished 
as  he  was,  had  pointed  out  the  object,  traced  the 
plan,  and  tempered  the  arms.  W  There  had  needed 
to  complete  his  work,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the 
following  century,  but  two  or  three  successors  of  his 
inflexible  enthusiasm.  Giannone  accuses  him  of  hav- 
ing forged  the  Donations  of  Constantine,  Pepin, 
Charlemagne,  and  Louis-le-Debonnaire.  We  have 
seen  the  first  of  these  donations  adduced  in  the 
eighth  century ;  (^^  the  rest  are  mentioned  by  writers 
anterior  to  the  eleventh :  all  these  acts  were  spoken 
of  before  Gregory  *s  time  :  at  the  most  he  could  only 
have  arranged  the  texts  more  categorically,  and  more 
&vourable  to  his  pretensions.  It  is  certain,  that  no 
means  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  pontifical 
tyranny  would  have  alarmed  his  conscience:  the 
most  eflScacious,  therefore,  appeared  to  him  the 
most  laudable ;  and,  if  some  of  his  proceedings, 
judged  of  after  the  events,  seem  to  us  equally  impru- 
dent and  violent,  we  should  reflect  that  so  enormous 
an  enterprise  could  only  be  accomplished  by  auda- 
city in  the  extreqie. 

(1)  Giannone's  Hist,  of  Italy.  1. 10^  c.  6. 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  12. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CONTESTS  BETWEEN  THE  POPES  AND  THE  SOYEREIGNa 

OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

With  the  pontifical  power^  such  as  Hildebrand 
would  have  it,  not  to  gain  a  great  deal  was  to  lose  a 
little.  Now  under  the  popes  of  the  twelfth  century 
it  was  not  much  extended :  thej  knew  not  how  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  Gregory  VEE. 
Pascal  11.  however,  who  reigned  near  twenty  years, 
from  1099  to  1118,  very  earnestly  aspired  to  uni- 
versal monarchy ;  but  his  designs,  opposed  by  cir- 
cumstances, were  still  more  so  by  the  weakness  of 
his  character.  The  antipope  Ouibert,  who  died  in 
1 100,  had  for  a  long  period  for  his  successors,  an 
Albert,  a  Theodoric,  a  Maginulph :  obscure  persons, 
whose  pretensions,  nevertheless,  though  weakly  sup- 
ported by  a  small  number  of  partisans,  sufficed  to 
intimidate  Pascal.  He  did  not  press  the  excommu- 
nication of  Henry  king  of  England,  when  in  1101, 
the  war  of  investitures  was  kindled  between  this  mo- 
narch and  Anselm  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  If 
he  evinced  greater  boldness  against  Philip,  king  of 
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Fraooe,  it  was,  doubtless,  because  Urban  II.  had 
commenced  the  quarrel,  and  that  the  notoriety,  the 
censures  with  which  this  prince  had  been  struck, 
admitted  of  no  retraction.  Pascal  11.  therefore,  ven- 
tured to  send  legates  into  France,  who  were  to  ex- 
communicate king  Philip  anew^  but  still  on  account  of 
his  divorce.  Indignant  at  the  attempts  of  these  priests, 
William,  count  of  Poitou,  and  Duke  of  Aquitain, 
did  himself  honour  under  these  circumstances,  by 
a  courage,  that  Philip,  however,  did  not  imitate. — < 
Philip  demanded  absolution  of  the  pope,  and  obtained 
i^  on  swearing  to  renounce  Bertrade.  He  came 
with  bare  feet  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  take,  in  a  coun- 
cil at  Paris^  an  oath  which  he  did  not  observe. — 
We  know  of  no  authentic  act,  which  re-establi^d 
the  marriage  of  Bertrade  with  Philip;  but  they 
cimtinued  to  live  togeth^  witiiout  being  disturbed 
by  the  church  :  the  states  and  rights  of  ttieir  chil- 
dren were  never  called  in  question^ 

At  the  same  period  that  Matilda  renewed  her  dona- 
tion, Pascal  II.  confirmed  the  anathemas  of  his* 
predecessors  against  Henry  IY.(i)and  raised  him 

(1)  He  writes  in  these  terms  to  Robert,  Count  of  Flsnders  : 
"  Parsoe  every  where  with  all  your  power,  Henry,  the  chief  of 
heretics,  and  his  abettors.  You  can  offer  to  God  no  more  ac- 
ceptable sacrifice  than  to  combat  him  who  has  raised  himself 
against  God  ;  who  endeavours  to  deprive  the  church  of  the 
kingdom,  and  who  has  been  banished  by  the  decree  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  the  prince  of  the  apostles  has  pronouncedi 
We  appoint  this  undertaking^  to  you,  and  also  to  yonr  vassals 
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an  enemy  in  an  ambitious  and  ungrateiul  son.     Id 
vain  did  a  paternal  letter  invite  this  son  to  repen^ 
tance:<^>  it  was  replied^  that  an  exconmiunicated 
person  was  not  acknowledged  as  father,  or  as  king. 
Loosed  from  his  oaths,  and  from  his  duties,  by  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  the  youthful  Henry  took  up  aims, 
and  had  himself  elected   emperor  in  a  diet  held  at 
Mayence.     Henry  the  elder,  retired  to  the  castle  of 
Ingelheim :  there  the  archbishops,  sent  by  the  Diet, 
came  to   summon  him  to  surrender  to  them   the 
crown  and  other  insignia  of  his  power.     "  Thou 
^^  hast  rent  the  church  of  God,  said  they  to  him, 
"  thou  hast  sold  the  bishopricks,  the  abbeys,  every 
^'  ecclesiastical  dignity  ;  thou  hast  in  no  case  res- 
"  pected  the  sacred  canons :  for  all  these  causes,  it 
^'  has  pleased  the  pope  and  the  German  princes  to 
*'  expel  thee  from  the  throne  as  from  the  church.** 
"  I  adjure  you,*'  replied  the  monarch,  "  you  archbi- 
"  shop   of  Cologne,   and  you  of  Mayence,  who 
"  hold  of  me  your  rich  prelacies,  to  declare,  what 
was  the  price  at  which  you  purchased  them  of 
me.  Oh !  if  I  only  exacted  from  you  the  oath  of  fide* 
lity  to  me,  wherefore  do  you  become  the  accom- 
plices,  the  chiefs  of  my  enemies  ?     Could  you 
not  wait  the  termination  of  a  life  which  so  many 
*'  misfortunes   might  abridge,  and  at  least,  permit 

for  the  remission  of  your  sins,  and  as  a  means  of  arriving  at 
the  celestial  Jerusalem.'' 

(1)  Velly's  Hist,  of  France,  vol.  2,  p.  480. 
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**  my  own  hands  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
•*  my  beloved  son."  Bat  Henry  was  not  speaking  to 
fa&ers ;  he  addressed  himself  to  inflexible  prelates. 
Is  it  not  to  us,  cried  one  of  them,  the  privilege 
belongs  to  create  kings,  and  to  dethrone  them 
"  when  we  have  made  a  bad  choice  ?"  At  these 
words,  the  three  archbishops  fell  on  their  sovereign ; 
they  tore  the  imperial  crown  from  his  head ;  and  while 
he  assured  them,  that  if  he  suffered  at  this  moment 
for  the  sins  of  his  youth,  they  would  not  escape 
the  punishment  due  to  their  sacrilegious  disloyalty, 
they  smiled  at  his  menace,  and  to  secure  impunity 
for  their  crime  by  consummating  it  speedily,  they 
hastened  to  Mayence,  to  consecrate  and  bless  in 
the  name  of  God  the  parricide  Henry  V.(^^ 

Henry  IV.  shut  up  in  Louvain,  saw  an  army  of 
faithful  subjects  assemble  around  him.  At  their 
head  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  rebels ;  but, 
vanquished  without  resource,  in  a  second  combat, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  loaded 
him  with  insults.  "  The  hatred  of  the  popes,", 
writes  this  unhappy  sovereign  to  Henry  the  I.  King 
of  France, (*>  "the  hatred  of  the  popes,  has  carried 
^  them  so  far  as  to  violate  the  laws  of  nature ;  they 
"  have  armed  my  son  against  me ;  this  son,  in  con- 

(1)  Otho  Friging.  Chron.  1.  7,  c.  8,  12.— Abb.  Ursperg. 
Chron.  p.  243.— Sigon.  de  Regno  Italico.  1.  19. 

(2)  Sigeb.  Gemblac.  apud  Stras.  vol.  1,  p.  856. — Otho  Pris. 
Chron.  I.  7,  c.  12.— Flenry's  eccles.  Hist.  vol.  66,  n.  42. 


^  tempt  of  the  fidelity  he  had  sworn  to  me  as  my 
^  subject,  comes  to  invade  my  kingdom  ;  and  what 
*^  I  would  I  could  conceal)  he  has  even  practised 
'*  on  my  life."  Escaped  from  prison,  but  plunged 
into  extreme  misery,  the  old  emperor  was  reduced  to 
solicit  in  a  church,  formerly  built  by  his  cures,  a  sub- 
altern employment,  which  he  did  not  obtain.  He 
died ;  they  disinterred  him ;  Pascal  Ih  would  not 
allow  an  excommunicated  corpse  to  repose  in  peace  ; 
five  years,  the  remains  of  an  emperor  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  sixty-six  battles,  remained 
without  burial ;  the  clergy  of  Liege,  who  ventured  to 
collect  them,  was  punished  for  it  by  anathemas, 
and  almost  in  our  own  days,  a  Jesuit  named  Lon- 
gueval  (^)  has  adjudged  the  fidelity  and  boldness  of 
this  clergy  to  have  been  inexcusable. 

The  best  authenticated  history  has  almost  the  air 
of  a  moral  fiction,  when  after  1106,  it  represents 
Henry  Y .  and  Pascal  occupied  in  avenging  one  upon 
the  other,  their  common  outrages  on  the  rights  and 
repose  of  Heniy  TV.  Henry  Y.  came  to  Rome,  kis-» 
sed  the  pope's  feet,  and  desired  to  be  crowned  em<« 
peror.  Pascal  deemed  the  conjuncture  a  £sivourable 
one  for  regaining  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  inves- 
titures, which  he  had  just  condemned  in  a  council 
held  at  Troyes.  But  he  had  hardly  mentioned  this 
pretension,  when  he  was  arrested,  carried  off  to  the 
Sabine^  and  confined  in   a  fortress.    There  such  a 

(2)  Hist,  of  the  GaU.  Chur^,  vol.  8,  p.  187. 
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terror  seized  the  Holy  Fatner,  that  he,  with  sixteen 
cardinals;  ogned  a  treaty,  in  which  he  secures  to 
the  emperor,  the  right  of  investiture,  provided  he 
minglea  with  it  no  simony ;  he  did  more,  he  bound 
himself  never  to  excommunicate  Henry  V.  and  con- 
sented to  the  mhumation  of  Henry  IV.  To  seal 
this  compact  on  the  faith  of  the  most  awful  myste- 
ries, a  host  is  divided  between  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror :  *'  As  these  are  divided  into  two  parts,  said  the 
ponfi£^  so  may  he  be  separated  from  the  kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  viofaile  this  treaty/'  Such 
was  the  oath  which  Faseal  took,  and  which  he  re- 
newed after  he  had  recovered  his  liberty* 

From  this  period  he  had  no  resource  from  the 
reproaches  addressed  to  him  by  the  JEloman  clei^gy, 
and  which  were  redoubled  in  proportion  as  the  em- 
peror and  his  army  removed  from  Rome.  Behold, 
then,  the  head  of  the  church,  who  permits  himself 
to  be  taxed  with  prevarication,  who  retires  to  Terra- 
cina  to  weep  his  error,  who  suiSfers  cardinals  to  annul 
his  decrees  and  his  promises  1  he  was  about,  be  said, 
to  abdicate  the  tiara ;  happily  they  exposed  this  de- 
sign ;  and  such  is  the  docility  of  the  holy  pontifi^ 
that  he  constrains  himself  to  preserve  power,  in  order 
to  make  a  better  use  of  it.  Finally,  he  revokes,  in  a 
council,  the  treaty  he  had  the  misfortune  to  subscribe  ^ 
he  declines,  however,  to  excommunicate  Henry  him- 
himself,  so  scrupulous  is  he  still  of  violating  his  engage- 
ment} It  w«^  the  CardiAals  who  pronoMnced  this  ana- 
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thema  in  the  presence  of  Pascal  II.  Not  only  did  this 
Council  condemn  investitures,  but  furthermore,  it 
termed  all  those  heretics  who  did  not  condemn  them. 
Henry  V,  conceived  little  danger  from  it     He  came 
into  Italy  in  1 1 1 6,  to  take  possession  of  the  rich  in- 
heritance bequeathed  by  Matilda  to  St.  Peter.     She 
had  not  transferred  either  sovereign  rights  or  prero- 
gatives, nor  yet  fiefs,  but  merely  landed  property, 
which  the  Roman  Church  was  to  enjoy  as  the  propri- 
etor, *jure  proprietario'  .(*  >   It  matters  not — the  empe- 
ror pretends  that  the  countess  had  no  power,  even 
on  these  grounds,  to  dispose  of  those  domains ;  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  12th  century,  the  popes  re- 
mained deprived  of  this  inheritance.     After  having 
taken  possession,  Henry  advanced  towards  Rome ; 
a  sedition  had  burst  out  there  against  Pascal,  whose 
long  pontificate  displeased  the  great,  and  whose  per- 
son every  one.     While  the  pope  fled  to  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Beneventum,  the  excom- 
municated monarch  entered  Rome,  as  if  in  triumph, 
and  there  received  the  imperial  crown   fi-om  the 
hands  of  Bourdin,  archbishop  of  Bruges.     Pascal 
exconmimiicated  Bourdin,   endeavoured  to  raise  up 
against  Henry,  now  France,  now  the  Normans  esta- 
blished in  Lower  Italy,  and,  finally,  terminated  his 
career,  rather  ingloriously,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1118. 

(1)  Chartula  oomittisss  Mathildis  super  concessione  bono- 
rum  suorum,  Roman,  eccles.  vol.  6,  p.  384.  Script,  rer.  Italic. 
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His  partisans  gave  him  for  successor,  Gelasius  II* 
whom  the  FraDgipani,  a  fainily  devoted  to  the  em* 
peror,  were  miwilling  to  recognize.  Gelasius,  arrest- 
ed, released,  and  pursued,  took  the  determination  to 
flj  to  Gaeta,  his  country,  from  (he  time  he  was 
aware  that  Heniy  approached  Rome.  Henry  had 
Bourdin  raised  to  the  papacy,  who,  having  taken  the 
name  of  Gregory  VIII.  crowned  the  new  emperor. 
But  the  moment  the  latter  quitted  Rome,  Gelasius 
entered  it  secretly.  Driven  out  by  the  Frangipani 
he  fled,  returned,  fled  again,  retired  into  Provence, 
and  died  at  Cluni.  He  had  reigned  but  one  year, 
if,  indeed,  it  can  be  said  he  reigned  at  all. 

From  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  to  Gelasius  II.  in- 
clusive, almost  all  the  popes,  drawn  from  the  shade 
of  the  cloister,  had  borne  to  the  throne  the  obsti- 
nacy and  asperity  of  the  monastic  spirit.  Calixtus 
n.  who  replaced  Gelasius,  sprung  from  the  house  of 
the  counts  of  Burgundy.  The  relative  of  the  empe* 
ror,  and  of  many  other  monarchs,  he  possessed  at 
least  some  idea  of  the  art  of  governing,  and  of  re- 
conciling great  interests.  He  had  the  honour  of  ter- 
minating the  disputes  about  investitures.  A  diet  at 
Worms  ruled,  tiiatfor  the  future  the  prelates  should  be 
elected  only  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  or  of  his 
lieutenants : — ^that  in  case  of  misunderstanding,  the 
matter  should  be  referred  to  the  emperor,  who  should 
take  the  opinion  of  the  bkhops :  that,  finally,  the 
emperor  should  bestow  investiture  by  the  sceptre. 
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and  not  by  the  crozier  and  rii^/^)  Calixtus  ratified 
this  treaty  in  th^  midst  of  the  general  Lateran  Conn* 
cil  of  1 123.  We  may  also  applaud  this  pontiff  for 
saving  the  life  of  his  rival  Bourdon ;  he  contented 
himself  with  exposing  him  to  the  jests  of  the  popu- 
lace^ coc signing,  him  for  ever  to  the  depths  of  a  dun- 
geon^ and  with  causing  himself  to  be  represented 
trampling  this  antipope  under  his.  feet.(^)  Such  was 
the  generosity  of  this  friend !  Calixtus  pressed  the 
king  of  England  to  restore  a  deposed  bishop.  '  I 
have  sworn/  replied  the  king^  '  never  to  suffer  him 
to  re-ascend  his  seat/  *  You  have  sworn/  said  Ca- 
lixtus^ *  very  well,  I  am  pope^  and  I  release  you  from 
your  oath/  '  How,  replied  the  monarchy  *  shall  I 
confide  in  this  bishop's  oaths,  or  in  your's,  if  yoiar 
will  alone  is  necessary  to  cancel  them/ 

HonoriusIL  who  filled  the  Holy  See  from  1124 
to  1 180,  is  only  remarkable  for  his  disputes  with  Ro- 
ger, Count  of  Sicily,  whom  he  wished  to  prevent 
uniting  Apulia  and  Calabria,  an  inheritance  left  him 
by  William  II.  his  father,  to  his  States.  The  pope 
fearing  that  Roger  might  become  powerful  enough 
to  invade  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  sent  an  army 
against  him,  which  was  defeated.  The  king  of 
France,  Louis  le  Gros,  was  then  exposed  to  the  cen- 

(1)  Concilior.  vol.  10,  p.  883. — ^Abb.  Ureperg.  Cbron.  p.  204. 
— ^Muratori's  Antiqaities  of  Italy,  med.  sevi.  vol.  6,  p.  72. 
— Scbill.  de  libertate  eccles.  German.  1,  4,  c.  4.  p.  M5. 

(2)  Art  of  verifying  dates,  vol.  i.  p.  283,  284. 
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sm^  of  the  bbhops  of  his  own  kiDgdom :  the  aedi* 
tioas  conduct  of  the  bishop  of  Paris  having  reqoiied 
repressive  measures^  this  prelate,  whose  temporali- 
ties were  seized,  dared  to  place  his  own  diocese,  and 
the  possessions  of  the  kiog,  under  interdict.  The 
most  praiseworthy  action  of  Honorhis  is  the  removal 
of  this  interdict,  and  the  having  coldl  j  seconded  the 
ardent  zeal  of  St.  Bernard,  when  this  piods  abbo^ 
treating  his  king  as  an  infidel,  a  persecutor,  a  second 
Herod,  solicited  the  pope  to  bring  this  affair  before 
the  Holy  See.  Louis  was  indebted  for  the  tranquil* 
%  of  die  last  ten  years  of  his  reign^  to  the  prudence 
of  Honorius,  whom  St.  Bernard  accused  of  weak- 
ness/*) 

It  was  in  the  pontificate  of  this  Honorius,  that  the 
two  iiactions,  the  imperial  and  the  papal,  originating  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  tenth  centuiy, W  took,  in  a  more 
decided  form,  the  distinctions  of  Guelplis  and  Ghibeli*. 
nes.  These  two  appellations  are  the  names  of  two 
German  houses,  which  in  1 125,  when  Henry  V.  died, 
disputed  the  imperial  crown.  One  of  these  families, 
sometimes  called"  Salique,  sometimes  Guiebelinga  or 
Waiblifige,  reigned  in  Franconia,  and  had  furnished 
the  four  last  emperors ;  it  was  distinguished  by  its 
long  disputes  with  the  Church :  the  other  family, 
originally  of  Allfort,  possessed  Bavaria;  and  many 
ofits  heads,  devoted  to  the  popes,  had  borne  the  name 

[\]  yeUy^B  Hist,  of  France,  vol.  iu.  p.  73,  74. 
(2)  Ibid.  p.  88,  89. 
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of  Welf  or  Quelpho.  The  duke  of  Saxony,  Lothaire, 
chosen  at  M ayence,  as  successor  to  Henry,  was  im- 
patient to  manifest  his  attachment  to  the  house  of 
Guelph,  by  espousing  the  heiress  of  Henry  duke  of 
Bavaria.  The  duke  of  Franconia,  Conrade,  was 
then  in  Palestine ;  he  hastened  to  combat  Lothaire, 
re-animated  tlie  partisans  of  the  house  of-  Ghibeline, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  emperor,  by  the 
archbishop  of  Milan,  while  Honorius  H.  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  confederate  of  the  house  of 
Guelph.(>) 

At  Rome,  another  powerful  family,  the  Frangi- 
pani,  had  for  rivals  the  children  of  a  Jew  named 
Leo,  who,  opulent,  and  a  convert,  had  become, 
under  these  two  qualifications,  as  formidable  as  fa- 
mous. Peter  de  Leon,  the  son  of  this  Jew,  sought, 
under  tlie  name  of  Anaclet,  to  succeed  Honorius  II. 
to  whom  the  Frangipani  gave  for  a  successor.  Inno- 
cent IT.  The  two  popes  were  enthroned  and  conse- 
crated at  the  same  time  in  Rome  :  but  Anaclet  prov- 
ed the  strongest  there;  innocent  took  refuge  in 
France,  where  St.  Bernard  had  him  acknowledged, 
and  held  many  councils  up  to  the  year  1 1 33.  Re- 
turned to  Rome,  he  crowned  the  Guelph,  Lothaire, 
emperor,  in  ceding  to  him  the  usufruct  of  Matilda's  do- 
mains.   Anaclet  died ;  his  successor  Victor  abdicated 

(1)  Otto  Frising.  Chron.  1.  7,  c.  17.— De  Gestis.  Fred.  1.  2, 
c.  2. — ^Mase.  Comment,  de  rebus  imperii  sub  Lothario  II.  1.  1, 
8.  1.  9.  23;  sub  Conrade  III.  1.  3,  p.  141.— Chron.  Weingen- 
tense  de  Guelfi  principibus,  apud  Leibnitz,  t.  I,  p.  781. 
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the  tiara ;  the  schism  was  extinguished  -,  and  Pope 
Innocent  II.  considered  himself  sufficiently  firm  upon 
the  pontifical  throne,  to  menace  Count  Robert, 
and  the  king  of  France,  Louis  the  Young.  Roger 
defeated  the  troops  of  Innocent,  who,  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  saw  himself  compel- 
led to  confirm  the  title  of  king,  given  to  Roger 
bj  Anaclet.  Louis  VII.  defended  himself  with  less 
success :  exercising  the  right  which  all  his  predeces^ 
sors  had  exercised,  he  had  refused  to  ratify  the 
election  of  an  archbishop  of  Bourges.  Innocent 
received  the  pretended  archbishop,  consecrated  him, 
and  sent  him  to  take  possession,  spoke  of  the  king 
as  of  a  young  man  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
instruct,  that  it  was  not  proper  he  should  in  any- 
wise accustom  himself  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of 
the  church, — and,  enraged  with  the  opposition  of 
tills  prince,  he  laid  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict : 
a  sentence  then  so  much  the  more  terrible,  as,  echoed 
by  the  French  prelates  supported  by  St.  Bernard,  it 
presented  to  Thibault,  Count  of  Champagne,  a  tur- 
bulent and  hypocritical  vassal,  the  opportunity  of 
exciting  a  civil  war.  Louis  armed  himself  against 
Thibault,  entered  Vetry,  and  tarnished  his  victory 
by  delivering  thirteen  hundred  of  its  unfortunate 
inhabitants  to  the  flames.  This  excess  was  subse- 
quentiy  expiated  by  a  crusade  which  had  itself 
needed  expiation. 
Celestine  III.  the  successor  of  Innocent  II.  took  off 
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tshe  intordict  kdd  on  France,  refused  to  confirm  the 
itreaties  entered  into  by  his  predecessors  with  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily^  and  declared  himself  against  Stephen^ 
who  had  taken  possession  of  the  English  throne. 
The  pontificate  of  Qelestine  U.  and  that  of  Lucius  II. 
who  followed  him^  scarcely  completed  two  years  ; 
but  these  are  memorable  from  the  disturbances  which 
agitated  the  city  and  environs  of  Rome. 

Amauld  of  Brescia,  anaustercmonk,  buteloqueut 
and  seditious,  had  denounced  the  ambition  and  the 
despotism  of  the  clergy.     To  maxims  of  mdepen- 
dence,  which  were   qualified  political  heresies,  he 
united  certain  less  intelligible  errors,  which  he  adopt- 
ed   of  Abelard^  his  master  and  his  friend.     From 
1139,  Amauld,  condemned  by  the  second  Lateran 
council,  had  lefl  Italy,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
territory  of  Zurich.    During  his  exile  the  Romans, 
discontented  with  Innocent  II.  restored  some  sem- 
blance of  their  former  liberty ;  and  these  attempts, 
more  bold  under  Celestine  11.  became,  under  JLiouis^ 
serious  undertakings.    They  created  a  patrician,  po- 
pular noiagistrate,  and  president  of  a  senate  compo- 
sed of  fifly-six  members.     The  patrician  was  a  bro- 
ther of  the  antipope  Anaclet ;  the  thirteen  districts  of 
Rome  concurred  in  the  choice  of  these  fifty-six  sena- 
tors.   Deputies  were  sent  by  this  senate  to  Conrade 
III*  whom  the  death  of  Lothaire  had  lefl  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  empire.  The  Romans  invited  Conrade 
to  come  and  take  in  the  midst  of  their  city  the  im- 
perial crown  :     **  Let  your  wisdom,  said  they  to 
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faim,  call  to  mind  the  attempts  undertaken  by  the 
popes  against  your  august  predecessors.  l%e 
popes,  their  partisans,  and  the  Sicilians,  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  league  with  them,  prepare  for  you 
still  greater  outrages.  But  the  senate  is  restored, 
the  people  have  resumed  their  vigour;  this 
people  and  this  senate,  by  which  Gonstantine, 
^  Theodosius,  and  Justinian  governed  the  worid, 
^  and  whose  vows,  prayers  and  exertions,  call  you 
^  to  a  similar  d^ree  of  power  and  glory/'  Gonrade 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  projects  of  independence 
which  this  language  harboured,  and  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  imitate  Luciiis,  who  also  had  addressed 
an  epistle  to  him.  Bold  against  enemies  whom 
Conrade  had  abandoned,  and  whom  Roger  threat- 
ened, Lucius  advanced  towards  the  capital ;  he  march- 
ed surrounded  by  priests  and  soldiers.  This  parade 
of  all  his  temporal  and  spiritual  aim^,  however,  was 
dselesfi ;  a  shower  of  stones  crushed  the  double  army 
of  the  pope,  and  he  himself  received  a  mortal  wound. 
His  party  very  hastily  gave  him  a  successor;  but 
tius  person,  who  was  named  Eugenius  IJI.  hastened 
to  qmt  Rome,  lest  he  should  see  himself  com- 
pelled to  ratify  the  re-establishment  of  the  popular 
mag^stracj.(i> 

Eugenius  armed  against  the  Romans  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tiv6li,  and  nevertheless  re-entered  Rome 

(1)  Otho. Frising.  Chron.l.  7.  c.  22, 27,  il.^De  Gest.  Frid. 
re.  1.  I.e.  21,  22,  27,26.— Moscow  dereb.  imperii  sub  Con. 
rsdo  in.l.  3,  pa.  114. 
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only  by  recognizing  the  senate.  He  obtained  but 
the  abolition  of  the  dignity  of  patrician,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  prefect.  These  transactions 
did  not  lead  to  a  pennanent  peace ;  Eugenius  again 
took  flight  and  passed  into  France,  where  he  seconded 
as  far  as  possible  St.  Bernard,  the  apostle  of  the 
fatal  crusade  of  1147.<^>  During  the  absence  of 
Eugenuis,  Amauld  of  Brescia  returned  to  Rome,  fol- 
lowed by  two  thousand  Swiss  ^(^)  he  proposed  res- 
toring the  consul,  the  tribunes,  the  equestrian  order 
of  the  ancient  Republic  of  Rome,  to  allow  the  pope 
the  exercise  of  no  civil  power,  and  to  limit  the  power 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  in  the  emperbr^s  hands. 
Eugenius  re-appeared  in  the  capital  in  1149,  quit- 
ted again  almost  immediately,  again  returned  in  1 153 
to  quit  it  no  more.  Imploring  the  assistance  of 
Barbarossa,  who  had  been  elected  emperor,  he  of- 
fered to  crown  him,  and  obtained  from  this  prince 
a  promise  to  receive  the  pontifical  authority  at 
Rome.  Louis  VII.  broke  at  this  time  his  marriage 
with  Eleanor  of  Aquitain :  this  divorce,  the  only  one 
perhaps  which  has  had  fatal  consequences  for 
France,  is  also  the  only  one  which  has  not  experien- 
ced on  the  part  of  the  church,  any  sort  of  opposition. 
Neither  the  pope,  nor  the  bishop,  nor  St.  Bernard 

( 1 )  This  expedition  is  connected  with  oar  subject^  only  by  ge- 
neral considerations*  which  we  have  already  laid  before  our 
readers — see  page  116. 

(2)  Chron.  Corbeiens. 
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complained  of  it  Suger,  who  had  advised  against 
it,  no  longer  hved;  the  French  prelates^  whom  Louis 
condescended  to  consult^  expressly  approved  of  it  $ 
and  the  heiress  of  Guienne  and  Poictou,  repudiated 
under  the  usual  pretext  of  distant  consanguinity^  dis- 
inherited  the  daughters  whom  she  had  by  the  king  of 
France^  married  Henry  Plantagenet,  and  added  two 
large  provinces  to  Maine  and  Anjou,  akeady  pos- 
sessed by  Henry,  who  became  afterwards  kx^  of 
England.  Here  we  behold  one  of  the  principal  cau- 
ses of  the  long  rivalry  of  these  two  kingdoms ;  and 
if  the  clergy,  for  a  long  time  accustomed  to  pass 
the  limits  prescribed  by  their  profession,  had  at^ 
tempted  to  trangress  them  on  the  present  occasion, 
for  once,  at  least,  we  should  have  been  enabled  to 
bless  the  abuse  of  thar  ecclesiastical  functions. 

That  which  must  render  the  pontificate  of  Euge- 
nius  ni,  memorable  in  theHistwy  of  the  Power  of 
the  Popes  is,  the  approbation  which  he  bestowed  on 
Gratian's  Decree.  The  name  of  *  Decree'  designates 
in  this  place,  a  canonical  compilation  at  .first  enti« 
tied  ^  Concord  of  the  Discordant  Canons/  whiefa  was 
completed  in  1 152,  by  the  aforesaid  Qratian,  a  Bene* 
dictine  monk  bom  in  Tuscany.  The  .then  vrecent 
^scovery  of  Justinian's  Pandects,  caused  the  revival 
in  Italy  of  the  study  of  civil  jurisprudence :  the  col- 
lection of  Qratian,  became  the  '  text^  of  ecclesiastical 
jurispradence ;  and  the  first  of  these  studies,  soon 
subjected  to  the  other,  appeared  only  as  its  ap- 
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pendage.    This  collection  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
of  which  one  treats  of  general  principles  and  ecclesi- 
ustical  persons,  the  second  of  judgment,  and  the 
third  of  sacred  things.     The  tautology,  the  imperti-* 
nencies,  the  irregularity,  the  errors  in  proper  names, 
the  disregard  of  correctness  in  the  quotations,  are 
the  smallest  faults  of  the  compiler ;  mutilated  passa* 
ges,  canons,  false  decretals,  every  species  of  falsehood, 
abound  in  this  monstrous  production.    Its  success 
was  only  the  more  rapid ;  they  began  to  expound 
if  in  the  schools,  to  cite  it  at  the  tribunals,  to  invoke 
it  in  treaties ;  and  it  had  almost  become  the  general 
law  of  Europe,  when  the  return  of  learning  slowly 
dissipated  these  gross  impostures.    The  clergy  with* 
drawn  from  the  secular  tribunals;  the  civil  power 
subjected  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy;  the  es* 
tates  of  individuals,  and  the  acts  which  deteimined 
them,  sovereignly  regulated,  confirmed,  annulled^  by 
the  canons,  and  by  the  clergy ;  the  papal  power 
freed  from  all  restriction;  the  sanction  of  all  the  laws 
of  the  church  conferred  on  the  Holy  See,  itself  inde* 
pendent  of  the  laws  published  and  confirmed  by  it : 
such  are  the  actual  consequences  of  this  system  of 
jurisprudence.     Some  churches,  and  that  of  France 
in  particular,  have  modified  it ;  but  it  is  preserved 
pure  and  unaltered  in  the  Roman  Church,  which 
has  availed  itself  of  it  in  the  succeeding  centuries  to 
trouble  the  world.     From  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury the  decretals  of  Isidore  had  sowed  the  seeds 
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of  the  whole  po&tifidd  power.    Gralian  has  eom« 
I»led  and  ^sriched  them.     Represented  as  the  source 
of  all  irrefragable  decisions^  the  universal  tribunal 
which  ilet^nmnes  all  differences,  dissipates  all  doubts, 
dears  up  all  diflSculties,  the  Court  of  Rome  beholds 
itself  consulted  from  all  parts,  by  metropolitans,  bi- 
shops, chapters,  abbots,  monks,  by  lords,  by  prin- 
ces, and  even  by  private  individuals.     The  pontifical 
eorreiq>ondence  had  no  limits  but  in  the  slowness  of 
the  medium  of  communication ;  the  flow  of  ques* 
tions  multiplied  bulls,  briefe  and  epistles ;  and  from 
these  fictitious  decretals,  attributed  to  the  popes  of 
the  first  ages,  inning  up  and  multiplied,  from  the 
time  of  Eugenius  m.  millions  of  responses  and  too 
weH  authenticated  sentences.   Matters,  religious,  d- 
vil,  judicial,  domestic,  aU  at  this  period  more  or  less 
eloffged  with  pretended  relations  to  the  8j»ritual 
power;  general    intere^  local  dii^fmtes,  quarrels 
of  individuals,  all  was  referred  as  a  '  dernier  resorf , 
sometimes  in  both  first  and  last  instance,  to  the  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  Court  o£  Rome  obtained 
that  influence  in  detail,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  of  all 
the  most  trem^idotts,  precisely  for  this  reason,  that 
each  <^its  consequences,  isolated  from  the  rest,  ap^ 
peared  the  more  unimpoitaat.    Isidore  and  Gratian 
have  transformed  the  pope  into  a  universal  adminis- 
trator, 
Frederick  Barbarossa  was  then  the  principal  obsta* 

cle  to  the  progress  of  pontifical  power.  Young,  ambi- 
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tious  and  eoterprising,  he  was  connected,  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  with  the  families  of  Guelph  and  Ghibeline.  He 
seemed  destined  to  extinguish,  or  at  least  to  suspend^ 
the  fuiy  of  the  two  factions.  He  announced  the  de- 
sign of  confirming  in  Italy  the  imperial  power ;  and  it 
could  not  have  been  anticipated,  that  a  new  crusade 
should  divert  him  as  speedily  from  it,  after  the  mis- 
fortunes attendant  on  that  of  1 147. 

In  the  mean  time,  Adrian  IV.  bom  in  a  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban,  mount- 
ed the  chair  of  St  Peter  in  the  month  of  December 
1154.<i>  The  king  of  England,  Heniy  H.  congratu- 
lated himself  on  seeing  an  Englishman  at  the  head 
of  the  Church,  and  asked  his  permission  to  take  pos- 
session of  Ireland,  in  order  to  establish  Christianity 
there  in  its  primitive  purity.  Adrian  consented  to 
it,  (^)  with  this  observation,  that  all  the  isles,  in  which 
the  christian  faith  had  been  preached,  belonged  indu- 
bitably to  the  Holy  See,  even  as  Henry  himself  ac- 
knowledged. The  pope,  then,  did  consent  to  dispose 
of  Ireland  in  favour  of  the  king  of  England,  on  con- 
dition that  the  king  should  cause  the  Roman  church 
to  be  paid  an  annual  tax  of  one  penny  out  of  each 
house  in  Ireland.  Fleury(')  supposes  that  John  of 
Salisbury  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the 

(1)  Guill.  Neubrig,  Rer.  Angl.  1.  3.  c.  6.  et  9, — Ciacon.  d« 
Vitis  pont.  Rom.  Hadr.  4. 

(2)  Petri  Bles.  Op.  p.  252,  263.-^oncmor.  v.  9.  p.  1143. 

(3)  Hist,  eccles.  1.  70.  n.  16. 
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king  to  the  pontiff  to  solicit  Ireland  from  him ;  but 
Matthew  Paris  (^)  names  the  deputies  without  men^ 
tiomng    John    of  Salisbury ;    however^  the  latter 
might  have  been  commissioned  to  second  the  appli- 
cation to  Adrian^  whose  intimate  friend  he  was. — 
They  pass^  three  months  together  at  Beneventum. 
There  it  was  that  Adrian,  having  asked  John  what 
they  said  of  the  Roman  Church,  was  answered,  that 
she  passed  for  the  step-mother  rather  than  the  mo- 
ther of  other  churches,  that  the  Pope  himself  was  a 
great  expense  to  the  world,  and  that  so  many  vio* 
lences,  so  much  avarice,  and  so  much  pride  disgusted 
Christendom.   Is  that,  said  the  pope,  your  own  opi- 
nion of  the  matter  ?  ^'  I  am  really  puzzled,"  replied 
John;    **  but  since   the  Cardinal   Guy  Clement 
^'  joins  the  public  on  this  poin^.  I  cannot  be  of  a  dif* 
''  ferent  sentiment.    You  are  most  Holy  Father  out 
**  of  the  right  way ;  wherefore  exact  of  your  child- 
''  ren  such  enormous  tributes  ?  and  that  which  you 
**  have  received  freely,  why  not  freely  bestow  it  («)?" 
The  pope,  says  Fleury  ,W  began  to  laugh,  and  to  ex« 
culpate  Rome,  alleged  the  fable  of  the  stomach  and 
the  other  members.     But  in  order  that  the  applica- 
tion should  be  correct,   says  the  same  historian,  it 
would  have  been  requisite  that  the  Roman  Church 
should   have  extended  to  other  churches  similar 
benefits  to  those  she  derived  from  them. 

(1)  Hist.  Angl.  anno.  1156. 

(2)  Joann.  Sarisb  :  Polycrat.  1.  6.  c.  24 ;  1.  8.  c.  22. 

(3)  Hist,  eccles.  1. 70.  n.  15. 
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At  the  above  period^  ragned  m  Sicily^  William 
sumamed  the  Bad,  who  enraged  at  receiving  firom 
the  pope  only  the  title  of  lord,  in  the  place  of  that  of 
king,  carried  hostilities  into  tiie  ecclesiastical  states.  (^> 
Adrian,  after  having  excommunicated  him,  raised 
against  him  the    nobles,   vassals    of  this    prince, 
promising  to  support  their  privileges  witii  an  invinci- 
ble constancy,  and  to  have  them  restored  to  the  heri- 
tages of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  However,  the 
pope  shut  up  in  Beneventum,  saw  himself  obliged 
to  capitulate,  and  to  saciifice  the  Sicilians  who  had 
armed  themselves  in  his  defence.    William  of  Tyre 
has  blamed  him  for  it ;  (^>  but  according  to  Baro- 
nius,  (')  we  must  only  pity  him,  for  he  lacked  the 
means  of  remaining  iaithful  to  his  engagements ;  and 
he  was  so  far  from  free,  that  he  was  constrained  to 
acknowledge,  by  authentic  deed,  that  he  enjoyed  a 
perfect  liberty.     However  it  was,  William  the  Bad, 
and  the  pope  w»e  reconciled ;  and  there  were  none 
discontented  save  the  barons,  who,  on  the  word  of 
the  holy  father,  had  expected  never  to  be  abandoned. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate  Adrian 
had  been  relieved  of  Amauld  of  Brescia.  An 
interdict  launched  for  the  first  time  against  the 
churches  of  Rome,  terrified  the  people,  and  com- 

(1)  Baron.  Ann.  ecdes.  am.  1154.— Pag^i.  A€t  um.  1164, 
n.  4. 

(3)  Lib.  18.  c.  2.  et  segg. 

(4)  Ann.eocles.  ann  I166.--Concilioryol.  10.  pa.  1151. 
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peOed  the  aenaton  to  exile  Amauld,  who  scarody 
oat  of  the  city,  was  delivered  to  the  sovereign  poattfF 
hj  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  buried  alive  at  the 
break  of  day^  without  the  knowledge  of  the  people. 
His  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  for  fear^  saya 
Fleury/^)  that  the  people  should  collect  them  as 
those  of  a  martyr.  But  this  service  rendered  by 
Frederick  to  Adrian  did  not  prevent  their  becoming 
enemies.  From  the  year  1155,  when  Frederick 
came  to  Rome  to  receive  the  imperial  crown,  the 
fiest  germs  of  their  discord  were  perceptible,  .(^> 
Frederick,  aiter  having  refused  to  hold  the  stirrup 
for  the  pope,  acquitted  himself  of  it  with  a  very  bad 
grace.  He  observed  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran  a 
picture,  in  which  the  Emperor  Lothaire  was  repie-* 
sented  on  his  knees  before  the  pontifi^  with  the  well 
known  inscription : 

Rex  venit  ante  fores,  jnrsas  prius  tirbis  honores-; 
Post  homo,  fit  pap»,  sajiut»  quo  daate,  coronaxn  :«— 

(hat  is  to  say,  ^^  the  king  presents  himself  at  the 
*^  gates ;  and  after  having  recognised  the  rights  of 
*  the  city,  becomes  the  vassal  of  the  pope,  who 
"  bestows  on  him  the  crown/'  Frederick  complained 
of  these  two  verses,  as  well  as  of  the  emblems  they 
explained,  and  obtained  but  the  vague  promise  of 

(1)  Hist  eccles.  1.  70,  n.  4. — Otho  Frising.  de  Gert.  Frider. 
Anoborb.  1.  2,  c.  21. — ^Vit.  Adrioni  ed  d  card.  Arrag. 

(2)  Otbo  Frising.  de  Oert.  Frid.  1. 2,  c.  14, 15, 20.— Bader.  de 
Gert  Frid.  1. 1,  c.  11.— Bossuet's  Def.  Gull  Chureh.  1. 3,  e<  18. 
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their  future  suppression.     They  still  subsisted  when^ 

in  the  month  of  April,  1157,  the  pope's  legates 

presented  themselves  before  the  emperor,  who  held 

a  court  at  Besancon,(i>  and  placed  in  his  hands  a 

letter  from  Adrian.     It  had  for  its  purport  an  attack 

committed  in  the  emperor's  states  on  the  person  of 

the  Bishop  of  Lunden.     **  How,  said  the  pope,  can 

the  impunity  of  such  a  crime  be  explained  ?    Is  it 

negligence?     Can  it  be  indifference?     Can  the 

emperor  have  forgotten  the  benefits  conferred  on 

him  by  the  Holy  See  ?     Has  not  the  sovereign 

pontifT  willingly  conferred  on  him  the  imperial 

•'  crown  ?    Are  there  not  other  favours  still  which 

"  he  may  be  disposed  to  confer  ?"    This  language 

highly  displeased  the  princes  by  whom  Frederick 

was  surrounded  -,  they  murmured,  they  menaced  ; 

and  when  one  of  the  legates  replied  to  them,  ^'  of 

^  whom  then  does  the  emperor  hold  the  crown,  if 

''  he  holds  it  not  from  the  pope  ?"  one  of  the  princes 

no  longer  restrained  his  indignation;  he  drew  his 

sword,  and  he  had  infalliby  cut  ofTthe  legate's  head, 

if  Frederick  had  not  hastened  to  oppose  his  imperial 

authority  to  this  violence,  and  to  have  the  envoys  of 

the  Holy  See  conducted  to  their  residences,  directinji^ 

them  to  depart  very  early  the  following  momiag, 

and  to  return  to  Rome  by  the  shortest  road,  without 

resting  at  the  houses  of  either  bishops  or  abbots. 

(1)  Radevicl.  1,  c.  8,  9,  10. 

(2)  Concilior.  vol.  x.  p.  1144. 
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Adriaa   took    the   step  of  addressmg   the    bl* 
shops  of  GermaDy;  he  exhorted  them  to  neglect 
no   means   of  bringing  Frederick    back  to  more 
hmnble   sentiments.  0)      We  have   the    reply    of 
these  i«elates;(«)  it  b judicious  and  firm:  "Your 
**  words^  they  say  to  the  holy  &thers,  have  shocked 
the  whole  court,  and  we  cannot  approve  them. — 
The  emperor  can  never  suppose^  that  he   holds 
fixMn  you  his  dignity :  he  swears  that  when  the 
**  Church  wishes  to  subject  thrones,  such  ambition 
comes  not  jfrom  God ;  he  speaks  of  figures  and 
inscriptions  which  you  possess,  and  which  outrage 
his  authori^ ;  he   will  not  suffer,  he  says,  such 
"  gross  attempts.     We  invite  you  to  destroy  these 
'*  movements  of  hostility  between .  the  empire  and 
"  the  priesthood ;  we  adjure  you  to  pacify  a  chris- 
*'  tian  sovereign,  ^in  addressing  to  him  henceforth  a 
"  language  more  comformable  to  the  Gospel/'     At 
the  same  time  that  the  bishops  wrote  this  epistle, 
Frederick  prepared  to  pass  into  Italy  J<a)     Adrian 
called  to  mind  William  of  Sicily  and  perceived  that 

*  A.  • 

It  was  fame  to  shew  some  deference  to  the  emperpr. 
L^ates  more  skilful  and  more  complymg,  came  to 
Augsburgh,  and  presented  Frederick  with  another 
epistle  fi-om  Adrian.(^>     The  pope  explained  in  it 

(1)  Concilior,  vol.  10,  p.  1146. 

(2)  Radev.  Gest.  Frider.  1.  1,  c.  16. 
(8)Rader.Ll7,c.  23. 

(4)  Concilior.  vol.  10,  p.  1 147. 
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the  terms  of  his  first  letter,  and  the  explanatioii 
amounted  to  a  retraction.  "  By  the  word  *  benefit 
'*  cium/  he  says,  we  understand  not  a  benefice  or  a 
"  fief,  but  a  benefit  or  a  service."  In  speaking  of 
*'  your  crown,  we  do  not  pretend  having  conferred  it 
on  you  5  we  refer  only  to  the  honour  we  have  had 
of  placing  it  on  your  august  head;  'contulimus/ 
"  that  is  to  say,  imposuimus."  This  commentary^ 
which  by  no  means  pleases  Baronius,  ( '  >  satisfied  the 
emperor,  and  produced  between  this  prince  and  the 
pope  a  reconciliation  which  was  not  of  long  du- 
ration. 

In  the  month  of  October  1 1 60,  (*)  Frederick  held 
at  Roncaille,  between  Parma  and  Placentia,  an  as- 
sembly,  in  which  the  bishops  and  abbots  acknow- 
ledged that  they  held  from  him  their  royal  privileges. 
Dissatisfied  with  this  declaration,  and  with  the  aspe- 
rity with  which  the  officers  of  the  emperor  asserted 
the  right  of  forage  over  the  lands  of  the  Roman  Church, 
Adrian  wrote  an  epistle  to  Frederick  which  has  not 
been  preserved ;  but  Radevic,  who  gives  us  a  relation 
of  it,  (3)  says,  that  it  concealed,  under  humble  and 
gentle  terms,  much  bitterness  and  hauteur.  In  reply- 
ing to  it,  Frederick  afiected  to  place,  in  the.inscription, 

(1)  Ana.  eccles.  onn.  1158.  76. — ^Aocording  to  BoBsuet,  this 
letter  of  Adrian  IV.  alone,  is  requisite  to  annihilate  all  the  con- 
clusions which  the  Ultramontanes  pretend  to  deduce  from  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  kings. 

(2)  Radev.^.  2,  c.  1—15. 

(3)  Lih.  2.  c.  18- 
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his  own  name  before  that  of  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff. O)  It  was  to  revert  to  an  ancient  custom,  to 
which  were  substitute^  for  some  time  past  forms 
supposed  to  be  more  respectful.  This  bagatelle  net«- 
tled  the  holy,  father  j  and  history  relates,  that  letters 
were  intercepted  which  he  wrote  to  the  Milanese,  and 
other  subjects  of  Frederick,  to  invite  them  to  revolt. 
We  do  not  possess  those  letters ;  but  the  reply  of 
Adrian  to  the  emperor  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  (^^ 
"  To  place  your  name  before  ours,  says  the  servant 
"  of  the  servants  of  Christ,  is  arrogance,  is  insolence ; 
**  and  to  cause  bishops  to  render  homage  to  you, 
"  those  whom  the  Scriptures  call  Gods,  sons  of  the 
*'  Most  High,  (3)  is  to  want  that  faith  which  you 
"  have  sworn  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  us.  Hasten  then 
to  amend,  lest  that  in  taking  to  yourself  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  you,  you  lose  the  crown  with 
"  which  we  have  gratified  you."  This  epistle 
did  not  remain  unreplied  to  ;  the  minds  of  both  be« 
came  inflamed,  and  in  despite  of  the  negociations  at« 
tempted  in  an  assembly  at  Bologna  in  1159,  war 
was  going  to  break  out,  had  not  the  pope  died  the 
first  of  September  of  the  same  year,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment, says  an  historian,(^)  at  which  he  pronounced 
the  excommunication  of  Frederick. 

(l)App.  p.  562. 

(2)  ConciUor  vol.  10. 

(3)  Ego  dixi :  Dii  estis  et  filii  Excels!  omnes  Ps.  81.  v.  6. 

(4)  Abb.  Ursperg.  Chron.  p.  221. 
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Alexander  III.  elected  pope  after  Adrian  IV.  did 
not  die  until  1181.    His  pontificate  is  the  longest  of 
the  twelfth  century.    But  four  anti-popes,  who  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  the  lapse  of  these  twenty-eight 
years,  under  the  names  of  Victor  IIL,  Pascal  III., 
Calixtus  III.,  and  Innocent  III.,  disputed  and  weak- 
ened the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  church.     Alex- 
ander who  had  been  at  Besancon  as  one  of  the  en- 
voys of  Adrian,  found  in  Frederick  Barbarossa  a  for- 
midable enemy.    This^  emperor  seeing  that  they  had 
at  the  same  moment  elected  two  successors  of  Adrian, 
Alexander  and  Victor,  summoned  them  to  appear  at 
Pavia,  where  he  would  decide  between  them  in   a 
council  convoked  by  him.    Victor  appeared  there 
and  was  pronounced  the  true  pontiff.    Alexander 
excommunicated  by  this  council,  in  return  excommu- 
nicated Frederick  and  Victor,  loosed  from  their  oaths 
the  subjects  of  the  former,  and  took  refuge  in  France, 
then  the  usual  common  asylum  of  the  popes  expelled 
from  Rome.     Returned  to  this  city  in  1 165,  after  the 
decease  of  Victor,  he  left  it  again  in  1167,  and  behold 
in  what  way.     The  Romans  besieged  by  the  Ger- 
mans, conjured  him  to  sacrifice  to  their  safety  the  title 
disputed  with  him.     "  No  !  he  replied,  a  sovereign 
pontiff  is  not  subject,  to  the  judgment  of  any  mor- 
tal, neither  of  kings  nor  of  people,  nor  yet  of  the 
"church;  let  them  know  that  no  power  on  earth 
"  shall  make  me  descend  from  the  rank  to  which  God 
"  has  elevated  me;''  and,  while  the  cardinals  carried  to 
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the  eitizens  of  Rome  thb  pontifical  reply,  the  holy 
father  stole  away  without  noise.<'>  Frederick  at 
this  time  supported  a  famous  war  against  ahnoflt  all 
Italy,  confederated  under  the  name  of  the  League  of 
Lombardy .  Alexander  III.  became  the  head  of  the 
liCMnbards,  who  gave  the  name  of  Alexandria,'  to  a 
city  built  by  them  in  1 1 68,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tanaro  and  the  Bormida.  The  pope  excited  the  GteA. 
emperor  Manuel  to  arm  against  ti^  emperor  of  tiie 
West,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  the  two  churches, 
separated  since  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IX.  Bat  when 
Manuel  requited  that  the  Holy  See  should  be  eBta^ 
blished  at  Constantinople^  this  conditiofi  caused  the 
failure  of  both  projects.  To  Occupy  a  secondary 
rank  in  a  capital  inhabited,  possessed,  and  ruled  by  a 
secular  sovereign,  this  subordinate  situatioa,  which 
for  five  centuries  had  suited  i^  iuCceasoiB  of  St  Peter, 
was  not  to  be  listened  to  by  the  successors  of  Ore- 
gory  vn. 

As  $*rahce,  so  England  likewise,  ackno^ddedged 
Alexander  lit.  notwithsBtanding  the  protection  he 
seemed  to  grant  to  Thomas  a  Becket,  Archbishop  of 
Oanttfbury.  Tins  prelate  elevated .  by  the  king, 
Henry  11.^  to  the  most  eminent  dignities^  dared  to 
oppose  himself  t6  the  punishment  <^  a  priest  eoimet- 
ed  of  asstasinaCion,  and  to  deteMiine  itilit  the  sole 
punishment  should  be,  deprivation  of  his  benefice. 

(1)  Vit  Alex.  in.  edit,  a  card.Arrag.  p.  468. — ^Acerbu*  Mp- 
rena^p.  1151. — ^6aron.  Ann.  eccles.  Aiyi.  1167,  s.  ll. 
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The  king  wbhed  that  the  common  law  should  be  ap« 
plied,  by  the  regular  tribunals,  to  the  frequent  crimes 
of  the  members  of  the  church ;  he  desired  that  no 
bishop  should  without  his  permission  go  to  Rome  or 
appeal  to  the  Holy  See,  nor  excommunicate  or  sus- 
pend  a  vassal  or  officer  of  the  crown.     A  parliament 
at  Clarendon  adopted  these  articles:  Becket  after 
having  at  first  rejected  them  without  examination^ 
next  adopted  them  without  reserve,  lastly  accused 
himself  to  the  pope  of  having  betrayed  the  rights  of 
the  cleigy,  did  penance  for  it,  and  renounced  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  ministry  until  the  sovereign  pontiff  had 
absolved  him.    Treated  as  a  rebel  by  all  the  peers  of 
Great  Britain^  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  secular,  he 
took  refuge  in  France,  threatened  the  king  veith  the 
fate  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  pronounced  anathemas 
against  the  most  faithful  ministers  and  subjects  of 
Henry.     This  prince  attempted  to  recal  Becket  to 
reason  and  his  duty :  he  exhausted  every  way  for 
the  purpose,  even  that  of  taking  for  arbiter  his  rival 
Louis  the  Young,  king  of  France.    Let  the  archbi- 
shop, said  he,  conduct  himself  towardsme,  as  the  most 
holy  of  his  predecessors  did  with  the  least  illustrious 
of  mine,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied.     An  apparent  re- 
conciliation led  Becket  back  to  England ;  but  if  he 
returned  it  was  to  exconununicate  anew  all  the  clerks^ 
curates,    canons   and  bishops,  who  had  declared 
against  him.     Henry  lost  all  patience ;   even  to  that 
degree  that  he  exclaimed :  will  none  of  my  servants 
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ftvenge  me  of  the  most  meddling  and  ungrateful  of 
men?  Four  assassins  went^in  effect,  to  seek  the  arch- 
bishop, and  dispatched  him  in  his  church  of  Canter- 
bury. Alexander,  who  had  condemned  the  Articles  of 
Clarendon,  placed  Thomas  a  Becket  in  the  number 
of  the  holy  martyrs;  and  the  king,  whose  imprudent 
words  had  rendered  him  guilty  both  of  the  murder 
and  the  canonization,  finished,  by  tarnishing  with  the 
most  ignominious  penance  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
his  throne.  This  quarrel  has  given  place  to  a  multi- 
tude of  letters,  as  well  of  Alexander  III.  as  of  many 
English  and  French  prelates :  a  deplorable  cones- 
pondence,  in  which  we  behold  with  what  rapidity 
were  propagated  the  unsocial  maxims  preserved  in 
the  decree  of  Gratian.('> 

Nevertheless,  Alexander  III.  thought  of  establish- 
ing himself,  and  dreaded  the  consequences  of  too  long 
a  war  with  the  emperor.     He  detached  himself  from 


(l)Matth.  Paris.  Hist.  mag.  p.  82,  83,  101,  104.--ColUer'g 
Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  toI.  1,  s.  12. — Concil.  Magne  Britann. 
▼ol.  1.  p.  434. — ^Epistol»  et  Vita  Thorns  Cantaar.  &c.  Bnix. 
1682,Tol.2.  in4to.— NatalisAlex.  sec.  12,  diss.  10,  p.  833.— 
YeUfB  Hist  of  France,  vol.  3,  p.  181,  198. 

Some  English  writers  say  that  the  four  assassins,  Fitzurse, 
Tracy,  Britton  and  Morville,  were  so  far  from  having  an  order 
to  kill  Becket,  that  they  dared  not  re-appear  at  Court  after  the 
commission  of  the  crime.  Hume  adds,  that  the  king  suspect- 
ing the  intention  of  these  gentlemen  from  some  words  which 
had  escaped  them,  dispatched  a  messenger  after  them,  prohi- 
biting their  attacking  the  person  of  the  prelate,  but  that  the 
mMsenger  arrived  too  late. 
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the  Lombard  League,  and  came  to  Vemee  in  1177, 
to  ofier  Frederick  a  peace,  which  the  reverses  of  this 
prince  were  to  render  uaeful'and  glorious  to  the  church. 
The  pope  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  labours  and  com- 
bats of  Italy.     Frederick  acknowledged  Alexander, 
kissed  his  feet,  held  the  stirrup  of  his  horse,  and  res- 
tored the  ecclesiastical  goods,  without,  however,  in 
eluding  herein  the  inheritance  of  Matilda,  and  signed 
a  truce  for  six  years/*)  For  ten  years  past,  Alexan- 
der had  invariably  resided  at  Anagni ;  he  seldom  re- 
sorted to  Rome,  where  the  seeds  of  sedition  had  not 
ceased  to  ferment.  He  returned  to  it  in  1 1 78 ;  his  en- 
try was  solenm ;  he  received  the  homage  of  the  people 
and  the  oaths  of  the  nobles,  and  held  in  1 1 79  the  third 
general  council  of  the  Lateran.   A  crown  being  sent 
by  him  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  Alphonso  Henriquez, 
in  order  that  this  conqueror  should  not  reign  without 
the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See,  he  was  repaid  by  an 
annual  tribute  of  two  marks  of  gold.  (*>     Such  have 
been  the  principal  events  of  the  pontificate  of  Alex- 
ander HI.  to  whom  the  college  of  cardinals  is  in- 
debted for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  electing  the 
popes ;  he  ruled  that  this  election  should  be  effected 
by  the  union  of  two  thirds  of  the  suflSrages  in  favour 
of  one  candidate.     The  memory  of  this  pope  has  re- 
mained dear  to  the  Italians,  who  were  pleased  at  be- 

(1)  Mnratori's  Antiqnit  Ital.  med.  aevi.  vol.  4,  p.  S49.— 
Orig.  Guelph.  toI.  2,  p.  479. 

(2)  Velly*s  Hist,  of  Prance,  vol.  3,  p.  327. 
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holding  in  him  the  defender  of  their  liberties ;  but 
he  evinced  still  more  zeal  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power.  They  owe  greater  praise 
to  his  address  and  constancy  than  to  his  patriotism. 
He  knew  how  to  triumph  over  obstacles,  support 
long  reverses,  weary  out  the  prosperity  of  Frederick 
Sarbarossa,  and  subject  to  the  pontifical  authority, 
the  enemy  of  the  Italian  republics. 

Lucius  III.  the  first  elected  in  the  the  forms  estab- 
lished by  Alexander,  displeased  the  Romans  on  this 
very  account,  who  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Ve- 
rona. Urban  III.  and  Gregory  VIII.  proposed  a  third 
crusade,  which  was  not  undertaken  until  under  Cle- 
ment III.  in  1189.  To  draw  France  and  England 
towards  the  Holy  Land,  it  was  requisite  to  deaden  the 
ardour  of  the  quarrels  which,  from  the  divorce  of 
liOuis  VII.,  divided  the  two  kingdoms.  A  legate  of 
Clement  III.  threatened  France  with  a  general  inter- 
dict, if  Philip  Augustus  did  not  hasten  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  English.  "What  do  I  care  for 
your  interdict,  replied  Philip:  does  it  belong 
to  Rome  to  threaten  or  disturb  my  States, 
when  I  think  proper  to  bring  back  to  duty  my 
rebel  vassals  ?  we  may  plainly  see  you  have  got 
a  relish  for  the  sterling  money  of  the  English/' (>> 
Philip  assumed  the  cross,  nevertheless,  as  well  as  Rich- 
ard, who  had  succeded  his  father,  HeAry,  on  the  throne 
of  England.     Frederick  Barbarossa  ako  took  the 

(1)  Velly's  HxBt,  of  France,  vol.  3,  p.  327. 
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Cfoss  and  died  in  Armenia,  in  1100,  leaving  the  em* 
pire  to  his  son  Henry,  VI.  Clement  III.  had  need  to 
occupy  the  peoples  minds  with  this  remote  expedition. 
The  papal  authority  had  been  weakened  anew  under 
the  short  and  feeble  pontificates  of  his  two  predeces- 
sors. The  Romans  who  had  obtained  royal  privile- 
ges, restored  them  to  the  Holy  See,  only  on  condition 
that  the  cities  of  Tusculum  and  of  Tivoli  should  be 
given  up  to  their  vengeance.  Tusculum  sacked  and 
reduced  to  cinders  under  Celestin  III.  took  the  name 
of  Frescati,  when  branches  of  trees  (')  served  to  form 
asylums  for  those  that  remained  of  the  inhabitants^ 

Gelestine  III.  elected  in  1191,  is  the  last  pope  of 
the  1 2th  century.  Innocent  III.  who  reigned  from 
1198  to  1216  ought  to  be  considered  belonging  to 
the  XIII.  Baronius  relates  (^>  that  in -consecrating 
Henry  VI.  Gelestine  pushed  with  his  foot  the  imperial 
crown.  Muratori  disputes  the  fact,  (^>  which  proves, 
according  to  Baronius,  the  popes  right  to  depose  the 
emperor :  in  fine  there  can  no  finer  reason  be  given 
for  such  a  privilege.  However  it  may  be,  Gelestine 
excommunicated  Henry  VI.  Leopold  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria, Alphonso  X.  king  of  Leon,  and  annulled  the  deci* 
sion  of  the  French  bishops,  who  had  approved  the 
repudiation  of  Ingelburg  II.  the  wife  of  Philip  Angus* 
tus.     It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  anathemas  aU 

(1)  Frasche. 

(2)  Aim.  eccles.  ann.  1191. 
{3)  Ann.  d'ltal.  ann.  1191. 
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though  still  formidable^  had  lost  a  large  portion  of  their 
unfortunate  efficacy.  Philip  took  a  third  wife,  without 
any  new  opposition  on  the  part  of  Celestine.  This 
pope,  for  some  marcs  of  silver,  acknowledged,  as 
king  of  Sicily,  Frederick  II.  a  child  of  three  years,  son 
of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  In  1197,  Henry  died, 
and  Crermany  was  divided  between  Philip  of  Swabia, 
and  Otho  of  Saxony  ;  the  simultaneous  election  of 
these  two  emperors  became  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  pontifical  power.  Divisions 
in  Germany,  rivalry  between  France  and  England, 
new  governments  in  almost  all  the  states  of  Italy,  ex- 
peditions into  Palestine,  hostilities  of  the  crusaders 
againstthe  emperors  of  the  East,  the  propagation  of  the 
false  decretals  in  the  West :  all  concurred  to  promise 
the  most  splendid  success  to  the  pontiff,  who,  uniting 
boldness  to  skill,  should  reign  sufficiently  long  to  con- 
duct a  great  enterprise :  and  this  pontiff  was  Innocent 

m. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


POWER  OP  THE  POPES  OP  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

InnoceDt  III.  in  one  and  the  same  year,  bestowed 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  three  royal  crowns ;  to 
loanice,  that  of  WalachiaO);  to  Premislaus,  that  of 
Bohemia<*>S  to  Peter  11.,  that  of  Arragon.  Peter 
received  his  at  Rome,  and  did  the  pope  homage  for 
,  his  states,  which  became  tributary  to  the  Holy  See.(^) 
But  Innocent,  the  dispenser  of  kingdoms,  and  who 
even  gave  away  that  of  Armenia,  distinguished  him- 
self still  more  firequently  by  his  anathemas.  Venice, 
France,  England,  the  emperor,  all  tlie  great  poten- 
tates of  Europe,  have  experienced  the  force  of  his 
spiritual  arms. 

The  Venetians,  abready  powerful  by  their  com- 
merce, had  assumed  the  cross  but  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  it;  they  gained  lands  and  riches  in  merit- 
ing indulgences.  Alone  capable  of  equipping  great 
fleets,  they  exacted  eighty-five  thousand  crowns  of 
gold  for  transporting  the  Christian  army  into  Pales- 

(1)  Fleury's  Eccles.  HUt.  1.  76,  n.  14, 1.  76,  n.  8. 

(2)  Ibid.  1.  76,  n  9. 

(3)  Ibid.  1.  76,  n,  10. 
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tine ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  legions  they  con* 
veyed^  conquered  important  places  in  Dalmatia. 
Innocent,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  their  progress, 
thought  of  excluding  them  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Church*  But  one  of  the  effects  of  commercial  pros- 
perity is,  to  weaken  in  people's  minds  the  dread  of 
ecclesiastical  censures:  the  Venetians  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  dty  and  territory  of  Zara :  they 
continued  to  fortify  and  aggrandize  themselves  -,  the 
unathema  launched  against  their  republic,  had  no 
imporant  effect :  the  pontiff  abstained  from  renewingit. 
He  treated  Philip  Augustus  more  rigorously.  This 
monarch  of  France  received  from  Innocent  an  ex- 
press order  to  take  back  thQ  divorced  Ingelburg,  and 
send  away  Agnes  or  Maria  de  Meronie,  whom  he 
had  married  after  this  divorce.  The  lung  at  first  as- 
sumed an  attitude  sufficiently  bold ;  but  the  kingdom 
was  under  interdict;  the  divine  offices^  the  sacra- 
ments,  marriages,  had  ceased ;  the  permitting  the 
beard  to  grow  enjoined ;  the  use  of  flesh  forbidden  ^ 
mutual  salutation  prohibited.  It  was  in  vain  .that 
Philip  humbled  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  of  the 
pope  a  new  enquiry  into  the  affair ;  it  even  became 
necessary  to  prevent  the  result  of  this  examination,  by 
declaring  that  he  was  about  to  recal  Ingelburg.  She 
was  indeed  allowed  the  titles  of  wife  and  queen,  but 
it  was  in  the  confinement  of  a  casde.  Emboldened 
by  this  success.  Innocent  did  not  hesitate  to  erect 
himself  into  a  supreme  arbiter  between  the  kings  of 
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France  and  England,  then  armed  one  against 
the  other.  He  commanded  them  to  assemble 
their  bishops^  abbots,  and  nobles  of  their  states, 
to  deliberate  on  a  peace,  and  to  think  on  the 
best  means  of  restoring  the  churches  and  abbeys 
which  had  suffered  during  the  war.  Philip  replied 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  pope  to  interfere  in  the 
disputes  of  kings,  nor  especially  to  convey  to  them 
such  ordinances.  Some  French  lords  added,  that 
the  order  to  make  peace  was  but  another  reason  for 
continuing  the  war.('>  But  Innocent  replied,  that 
an  unjust  war  being  a  crime,  and  all  crimes  having 
for  their  judge  the  Holy  Church,  he  fulfilled  a  ponti- 
fical office  in  disarming  them  both.  On  this  prin* 
ciple  says  Fleury,<*)  the  pope  is  judge  of  all  the  wars 
between  Sovereigns :  that  is,  to  speak  in  plain  terms, 
he  is  the  sole  Sovereign  in  the  world.  However  it 
may  be,  Philip,  after  having  renewed  his  course  of 

(l)£go .  .  .  nol^im  fado  uniTersis  ad  quos  litters  presentea 
peryenerint,  quod  ego  domino  meo  Ph.  illustri  regi  Francorum 
oonsului,  ut  neque  pacem  neque  treugam  facial  regi  Anglie, 
per  violentiam  vel  per  coactionem  domini  papae  aut  alicujaa 
papse.  Quod  si  dominos  papa  eidem  domino  regi  super  hoc 
aliquam  faceret  violentiam  aut  coactionem,  concessi  domino 
regi  tanquam  domino  meo  ligio  et  creantavi  super  omnia  qus 
ab  eo  teneo,  quod  ego  super  hoc  ei  essem  in  auxilium  de  toto 
posse  meo. 

Acts  drawn  up  in  this  form  in  the  names  of  Kenaud  count 
of  Boulogne^  Baoul  count  of  Soissons^  and  of  Odo  duke  of 
Burgundy>  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chamber  of  Charters,  all  un- 
der the  date  of  1202. 

(2)  Eccles.  Hist.  76  m.  60 ;  L  79,  no.  8. 
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conqaest,  thought  proper  to  consent  to  a  truce,  and 
not  irritate  too  far  a  pontiff  determined  on  the  boldest 
undertakings.  He  thus  deferred,  but  by  no  means 
avoided,  the  excommunication.  An  anathema 
against  Philip  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Innocent 
m.,  and  one  of  the  results  of  a  new  war  kindled  by 
this  pontiff  himself,  between  the  king  of  England 
and  France,  whom  he  had  afiected  to  reconcile. 

Tn  fact,  this  very  king  of  Great  Britain  whom  Inno^ 
cent  had  appeared,  in  1204,  to  support  against  the 
French,  became,  a  few  years  after,  one  of  the  victims 
of  pontifical  despotism.  The  pope  having  been  desi- 
rous, in  contempt  of  the  canons  and  the  laws,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  favour  of  cardinal 
Langton,  John  opposed  himself  to  it  only  by  fits  of 
rage  which  exposed  his  weakness.  Innocent,  who 
knew  how  to  use  his  power  with  more  prudence,  em- 
ployed by  degrees,  three  modes  of  repressing  this  in- 
tractableness :  first,  an  interdict  upon  the  kingdom  ^ 
next,  the  personal  excommunication  of  the  monarch  ; 
finally,  the  deposition  of  a  king  who  had  been  so  fiiUy 
convicted  of  obstinacy  in  his  disobedience  to  the  Holy 
See.(i>  The  English,  already  dissatisfied  with  their  so- 
vereign, were  loosed  from  the  oaths  which  they  had 
taken  to  him,  and  the  crown  of  England  was  decreed  to 
Philip  Augustus,  who,  imprudent  enough  to  accept  it, 
evinced  his  gratitude,  by  releasing.  Ingelburg  from 

(l)Bo68aet,  Defens.  cler.  Gallie.  1.  3.  c.  j21. 
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the  castle  of  Etampes^  and  re-calling  her  to  tlie 
throne.  But  while  Philip  prepared  to  reap,  with  arms 
in  his  hands,  the  fruits  of  the  pontiff's  liberality,  a  le- 
gate named  Pandolph,  took  advantage  in  England 
of  the  fright  of  the  deposed  king,  and  presented  liim 
the  means  of  recovering  his  sceptre,  by  accepting  it 
as  a  pure  gift  from  the  hands  of  the  Church.  On  his 
knees  before  Pandolph,  John  placed  his  hands  be- 
tween those  of  this  priest,  and  pronounced  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  bishops  and  lords  of  Ireland,  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  I,  John,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  king  of 
England,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  for  the  expiation 
of  my  sins,  of  my  perfect  accord,  and  by  the 
^'  advice  of  barons,  give  to  the  Roman  Church,  to 
Pope  Innocent  and  his  successors,  the  kingdom  of 
England  and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  with  all  the 
rights  attached  to  the  one  and  the  other :  I  hence- 
forward hold  them  of  the  Holy  See  of  which  I  shall 
"  be  the  faithful  vassal,  faithful  to  God,  to  the  Church 
"  of  Rome,  to  the  sovereign  pontiff^  my  lord,  and  to 
his  successors  lawfully  elected^  I  pledge  myself 
to  pay  ewery  year,  a  tax  of  one  tliousand  marks  of , 
"silver;  to  wit,  seven  hundred  for  England,  and 
«  three  hundred  for  Ireland."  (D  This  discourse  is 
scarcely  ended,  when  the  legate  is  presented  with  a 
part  of  the  tribute  promised  to  St.  Peter :  Pandolph 
casts  the  money  on  the  ground,  tramples  it  under  his 

(1)  Innoc.  3.  Epiat  I.  15.  ep.  77.— Rymer  Act  pub.  vol.  1, 
p.  67. 
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feet,  nevertheless  eollecte  it  agcon,  aiitisfied  vrith  thiui 
expreflsiiig  the  subjection  of  tempcffal  treasures  a£| 
wdl  as  temporal  powers.  (^)  The  sceptre  aad  the 
crown  remain  ID  Ms  hands :  he  keepe  them  five  days  j; 
and  when^  after  he  has  obtained  some  actional 
securities,  he  finally  lestoies  them,  he  pretends  for* 
soolh,  that  they  are  received  as  a  perfectly  gfi^tuitous 
fisivoor.  He  now  passes  immediately  ii)to  France 
to  announce  what  he  has  performed  in  England.—- 
Philip  learns  from  Fandolph,  that  John,  the  vassal 
of  the  pope,  occupies,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  See,  the  throne  of  Qreat  Britain,  and  that 
henceforth  every  enterprise  against  this  kingdom 
will  be  pumsfaed  by  excommunication.  Philip  repli<- 
ed,  that  he  took  up  arms  at  the  aolioitatipn  pf  the 
pope  alone,  that  the  preparations  for  it  had  cost  two 
millions,  that  a  fleet,  recently  equipped,  is  in  the  road 
at  Boulogne,  that  it  waits  the  troops  destined  to  land 
at  Dover,  and  that  the  time  for  receding  Ls  departed. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  rebellion  of  a  vassal  com- 
pels the  French  monarch  to  carry  the  war  into 
Zanders:  to  this  vassal  the  king  of  England,  the 
emperor  Otho  IV.  and  almost  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope join  themselves.  But  the  victory  which  the 
French  obtain  at  Bouvines,  dissipates  the  hopes  of 
their  enemies :  Otho  is  no  longer  emperor,  save  in 
name ;  and  John  would  have  been  already  dethro* 

(1)  Velly*s  Hist,  of  Fmnce,  vol.  3.  pa.  472- 
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hed^  if  Rome  bad  not  obtained  for  him  a  trace  of 
five  years.    It  was  the  English  themselves  who  at 
this  interval  pronounced,  n^gardless  of  the  menaces 
of  Rome,  the  dethronement  of  their  monarch  ;  they 
offered  his  croym  to  Louis,  son  to  Philip  Augustus. 
New  decrees  of  Innocent's  prohibit  both  father  and 
son  from  invading  the  State  of  a  prince,  a  feudatory 
of  the  Holy  See.     The  father  affects  to  disapfurove 
a  conquest  which  Rome  deems  sacrilege,  but  furnish- 
es, nevertheless,  all  the  means  for  its  execution  :  the 
son,  in  ffaie,  embarks  ;  and  the  sovereign  pontiff,  who 
clearly  sees  that  the  father  and  son  understand  each 
oflier,  excommunicates  them  both.    Louis  was  al- 
most in  possession  of  Great  Britain,  when  the  death 
of  John  gave  a  different  direction  to  men's  thoughta 

and  their  afi^drs.d) 
As  sovereign  of  Rome,  and  as  possessing  in  Italy 

a  very  galling  preponderance,  the  Western  Empe- 
ror was  the  most  exposed  to  the  attempts  of  Innocent 
III.  To  depress  the  empire,  it  behoved  above  all 
things  to  re-establish  at  Rome  and  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical domains,  the  pontifical  authority ;  the  pope  com- 
menced,  therefore,  by  turning  to  account  the  ascendan- 
cy which  his  birth,  reputation,  and  talents,  gave  him 
over  the  Romans;  he  abolished  the  consulate^ 
and  arrogated  to  himsdf  the  imperial  rights,  invested 
a  prefect,  installed  the  public  officers,  and  received 

(I)  Velly'i  Hist  of  France,  yol.  3.  (ml  468,  475. 
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the  oaths  of  the  senators.  It  was  at  this  moment^ 
says  Muratori,('>  that  the  hnperial  authority  at 
Rome  breathed  its  last  sigli.  Out  of  Rome,  Orbi- 
tello,  Viterbo,  Ombria,  Romagua,  and  the  March  of 
Ancona,  acknowledged  Innocent  III.  for  their  sove- 
reign. Reigning  thus  from  one  sea  to  the  other, 
he  conceived  the  hope  of  conquering  Ravenna,  which 
was  still  wanting  to  him,  of  possessing  himself 
or  the  complete  heritage  of  Matilda,  of  subjecting 
sdll  further  the  two  Sicilies,  and,  especially,  prevent- 
ingtheir  having  for  master  the  head  of  the  empire ;  this 
last  point  was  always  a  principle  in  the  policy  of  the 
Holy  See.  Once  should  it  govern  in  a  direct  manner 
the  most  part  of  the  Italian  provinces,  it  would  be 
content  to  exercise  elsewhere,  a  spiritual  suprema- 
cy: the  States  which  it  could  not  possess,  it  would  be 
satisfied  to  bestow,  to  resume,  or  to  confer  on  such 
princes  as  should  render  themselves  worthy  by  their 
docility.  The  conjunctures  of  the  time  alto- 
gether, as  we  have  said,  favoured  this  plan,  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Innocent  III.  Frederick  the  II.  was  a  child 
whom  his  father  had  caused  to  be  elected  King 
of  the  Romans,  and  his  mother  Constance,  had 
placed  him  under  the  protection  and  even  tutelage  of 
the  pope.  One  of  this  guardian's  first  acts  was,  to 
dqprive  his  pupil  of  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans^ 

(1)  "  Spiio  qua  Pultimo  fiato  Tantorita  degli  Aagttsti  in 
Soma."  Muratoii,  Annalaofltaly^ann.  1198. 
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as   well    as  of  the    prerogatives  attached  to   the 
crown   of    Sicily.     Between    Philip    of   Swabia^ 
and    Otho  of  Saxony,    simultaneously   nominated 
emperors,  the  first  of  whom  represented  the  house  of 
Ghibeline,   the  second  that  of  Gaelph,  Innocent 
determined  in  favour  of  Otho,  even  in  prejudice  of 
Frederick,  whom  he  considered  as  a  third  competitor, 
it  was,  he  said,  to  the  Holy  See  belonged  the  privi- 
lege of  judging  sovereignly  the  claims  of  these  com- 
petitors of  the  empire.    The  fortune  of  Wdr  favoured 
Philip  of  Swabia,  with  whom  the  prudent  court  of 
Rome  already  treated,  when  he  was  assassinated. — 
His  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Otho  the  IV.  who 
thus  having  United  all  rights  and  suffrages,  considered 
himself  sufficiently  powerful  to  refuse  the  pope  the 
heritage  of  Matilda.     Innocent  now  took  the  part 
of  fulfilling  his  obligations  as  a  guardian ;  he  oppo- 
sed his  ward,  Frederick,  to  the  ungrateful  Otho,  ex- 
communicated this  prince,  whom  he  had  hiiHsetf 
crowned,  and  raised  Upper  Italy  against  him.     In 
this  conjuncture  the  Ghibelines  were  seen  armed  by 
the  pope  against  an  emperor,  whcmi   the  Guelphs 
sustained  in  his  resistance  to  the  pontiff:  ah  histori- 
cal phenomenon,  which  ought  not  to  astonish  us,  as 
we  have  already   observed,  that  these  tw5  parties 
were  attached  rather  to  particular  families  than  to 
opinions.  We  may  add,  that  it  is  the  fate  of  perma- 
nent factions  to  experience  many  unlooked  for  chan- 
ges, to  modify  according  ,to  circumstances  their  ori- 
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pad  desqg^y  to  letaia  their  oames,  and  their  insig- 
nia, mnch  longer  than  thoir  thoughts  or  their  sentl- 
aents,  to  preserve,  in  fine,  np  other  invariable  interest 
than  that  of  remaining  rivals^  and  falling  foul  of  each 
other;  it  suffices  then  to  be,  and  to  be  at  war,  it  mat- 
ters not  to  what  eaad.  It  was  especially  the  battle 
of  Bpuviines,  which  determined,  as  we  have  rj^mark- 
ed,  the  fall  of  Otho  IV.  and  the  preponderance  of 
the  p^rty  of  Frederick  II.  Innocent  .tjhus  reaped  in 
part  the  fruits  of  the  triumph  of  Philip  Aqgustus. 

These  disputes  were  connected  with  t|he  crusade 
of  1202,  vhich  like  that  of  1 096,  and  those  of  1 1 47 
and  1 189,  placed  in  the  ihsyids  of  the  pppe  the  clue 
of  ^1  thejpiQ.vements  of  Europe.  Each  of  Ihese  ex,- 
peditions  occasioned  quarrels  between  the  crusaders 
and  the  .Gcreeiks,  and  thi3  misunderstanding  appeared 
to  .Innocent  ap  qp^n  for  rerconqnering  the  Eastern 
Chiirch,  .escaped  ng^w  ,two  centuries  from  the  domi** 
nation  .of  .the  court  of  Rotpe.  The  rGreek  empire, 
worn  out  by  wsir  .and  by  faction,  becftme  the  prey  qf 
the.crusadens,  wt^o,  bei^g  unable  to  retain  Jerusalem, 
n^^e  ithem^ves  masters  pf  Constantinople.  Bald- 
win. CoiHit.  of  Flandera^  was  Dominated  Emperor  of 
the  ^,fiSts  r^m^ ^P^/PP^  9ther  frenchmen  filled  suc- 
cessively the  same  throne,  while,  having  ts^ken  refrige 
injNiQe^the  Greek  emperofs  reigned  opl^  oyer  some 
provinces.  The  palaces  and  temples  of  Byzantium 
were  plundered,  and  the  booty  collected  by  the  French 

lords    was    estimated  at    a  quantity    of  silver  of 
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two  hundred  thousand  pounds  weight.  They 
found  it  convenient  to  indemnify  themselres  in 
Greece  for  the  losses  sustained  in  Palestine;  the 
vow  which  they  had  made,  to  combat  only  infidels^ 
no  longer  repressed  their  covetousness ;  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  holy  places  was  but  a  pretext  for  pilla- 
giug  the ,  rich  ones ;  and  already  the  affectation  of 
sentiments  of  religion  was  I'elinquislied.  "They 
cast,  says  Fleury/')  the  relics  into  unclean  places, 
they  scattered  on  the  ground  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Lord  3  they  employed  the  sacred  vases 
for  profane  uses,  and  an  insolent  woman  danced  in 
"  the  sanctuary  and  seated  herself  in  the  chair  of  the 
'^  priest/'  Innocent^  who  was  not  ignorant  of  these 
profanations  and  complained  of  them,  did  not  approve 
the  less  of  the  conquest :  "  God,  said  he,  willing  to 
console  the  church  by  the  re-union  of  the  schisma- 
tics, has  caused  the  empire  of  the  haughty,  supersti- 
"  tious  and  disobedient  Greeks  to  pass  over  to  the 
"humble,    catholic, and  submissive  Latins." ^^> 

Another  benefit  derived  from  the  crusades  was, 
the  application  of  their  names  to  many  other  leagues 
formed  or  fomented  by  the  Roman  Church.  Inno- 
cent III.  is  the  inventor  of  this  artifice,  which  evinces 
an  abundant  acquaintance  with  the  means  of  lead- 
ing minds  astray  by  the  illusion  of  words :  he  applied 

(1)  Hist,  eccles.  1.  76.  n.  2- 

(2)  Innoc.  Ill,  Epist.  1.  8.  ep.  69. 
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to  the  8<»irice  of  his  aerious  political  des^gosy  the 
ODioimous  power  of  a  word  which,  for  the  period  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  yeans,  had  the  effect  of  exciting 
through  Europe  the  most  blind  and  restless  enthusi-^ 
asm.  He  preached  therefore  a  crusade  against  £ng* 
land  when  he  had  determined  on  dethroning  John  i 
a  crusade  against  the  Hungarians  when  he  affected 
to  become  the  arbiter  of  their  intestine  dissentions  ^ 
a  crusade  against  a  king  of  Norway,  whom  also  he 
wished  to  dqK>se  -,  but  above  all,  a  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses,  a  sect  extended  through  the  entire 
south  of  France.  Raymond  VI.  Count  of  Tholouse, 
because  he  protected  the  Albigenses  his  subjects, 
was  exconmiunicated  as  the  abettor  of  heresy;  and, 
one  of  the  legates,  who  excited  these  troubles,  having 
received  a  mortal  wound,  the  states  of  the  count,  ac- 
cused without  any  proof  of  the  assassination,  were 
declared  vacant,  and  the  prize  of  the  first  crusader 
who  possessed  himself  of  them.  In  vain  Raymond 
humbled  himself  to  degradation  :  in  vain  he  had  .the 
more  culpable  weakness  to  take  up  the  cross  him- 
self against  his  own  subjects ;  Simon  de  Montford 
obtained  these  wretched  {urovinees,  purchased  by  tor- 
rents of  blood,  with  which  he  had  inundated  them. 
Raymond  took  refuge  with  his  brother-in-law,  Pe- 
ter n.  king  of  Arragon,  who,  after  useless  interces- 
sion with  Innocent,  took  arms  against  Simon  de 
Montford,  and  perished  at  the  battle  of  Muret,  in 
1213.     Two  years  afterwards  the  pope  in  the  midst 
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«f  a  LdteMto  Ocfuneil,  definitely  deposed  Rajmaond^ 
granting  him  a  tnofd«*ate  pettision,  and  bestowed  his 
states  on  Sknon,  t^^otn  they  dared  to  name  Macca^ 
betls,  ^d  Who  died  in  1218  at  the  edfege  of  Then- 
tbcrse.  We  do  n^  mesm  to  exculpate  the  Albigan- 
seis  altogether,  ^om^trmes  also  denominated  Vaudois, 
because  there  are  tiumbcsrs  residing  in  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  and  often  Good-men,  iKfccL  the  regnlarity 
of  their  matnlers  ;  but,  to  e^ternnnate  thousands  of 
worthy  men,  because  they  were  deceived,  aifid  to  de- 
throne him  who  ruled  them,  because  he  did  <k^  per- 
secute fiiem  l^peedily  enough,  such  exoessive  severity 
miveOsliie  ^ohidfMter  and  displays  tiie  power  of  Iniio* 
cewt  in.<i) 

It  is  not  t>^iih<nrt  an  object  tiKtft  this  pope  is  ap« 
plauded  for  ttie  estaiblishraent  <ii  the  inquisitiba.  In 
&cl,  liueius  III.  from  the  year  1184,  had  ordeied 
the  bififhops  to  seek  oxtt  heretit;s,  to  subject  them  to 
kpirituiil^  9tnd  deliver  them  '4Dver  to  ssiiccilar  ponidi- 
taents;  but  this  first  ^germ  of  so  fdrtnidkble  an  in* 
stitution  'was  develcfiied  before  the  time,  when  lano- 
ce^  m.  thought  of  i^ndi^  mto  Languedoc  two 
0}^tdrtian  m<mks,  charged  to  puilsue  the  Albigeiisds^ 
to  excomimuilicate  them,  and  denounce th^mto  the 
civil  authority,  Whichwastoeoafisdiatethehrwealth,^ 
proscribe  them,  -under  tpain  of  incnning  itself  ecclesi^ 
cal  censures.    'Friar  Raynier,  friar  Guy,  and  the 

' (i)  Vetty't  Hist,  of  Fnmoe,  vol.  3,.p.  430,  468< 
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archdeacon  P^ter  of  Gastelnau,  are  the  first  kiquM- 
tors  named  and  known  in  hist<Hr}r.  Innocent  en^ 
joinei  the  people  and  their  nders,  to  obey  them  -, 
the  sovereigns,  to  proceed  against  the  heretics  de^ 
noanced  by  these  missionaTies ;  the  people,  to  take 
tip  arms  again^  disobedient  princes,  or  those  who 
evmced  too  little  zeal.  Those  first  ministers  of  pon- 
tifical vengeance  had  soon  fellow  helpers,  among 
whom  St.  Dominick  is  distinguished  -,  and  from  the 
year  1215,  thdr  functions  had  acquired  sufficieo* 
consistence  and  splendour  to  be  solemnly  approved 
in  the  Lateran  council.  <^>  'Without  doubt,  the  in- 
quisition, a  kind  of  permanent  crusade,  had  not 
beenpeffected  or  consolidated,  save tmder  theBucces- 
«ors  of  Innocent:  but, 'without  the  memorable  expe- 
riment be  bad  the  honour  of  midckig,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  bad  so  tremendously  flotmsfaed  or  brougbt 
forth  its  fruits. 

Among  three  hundred  popes,  tor  anti-popes,  ^ 
which  history  presents  vs  with  the  names,  we  know 
none  6f  than  more  imposing  (ban  Innocent  HI ; 
his  -pontificate  is  most  worthy  the  attention  and 
^tudy  of  European  tnonarchs  :  there  they  may 'learn 
to  What  extent  temporal  power,  united  with  ecciesias- 
tic^-fbncftions,  amplifies  and  perverts  tfaem;  to  Whet 
umversd^upremacy  was  the  papacy 'destined ;  in  fine, 
what  tyranny  did  it  .not   CKercise  rover  jirinces, 

(lyConopor^ifoI.  11,  p-  >42^^1ttreetor.LM[Ui8.)|»rt  U«-  3. 
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and  over  people^  whenever  political  circumstancesy 
even  in  a  small  degree,  favoured  sacerdotal  ambition. 
A  pope,  said  Innocent,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  is  superior 
to  man,  if  he  be  inferior  to  God — minor  Deo,  mq/or 
homine ;  he  is  the  light  of  day ;  the  civil  authority  is 
but  the  pale  planet  of  the  night.  It  was  Innocent  HI. 
who  discovered  in  the  chapter  of  Genesis  this  celes- 
tial theory  of  the  two  powers,  and  it  was  by  similar 
allegories,  (^)  proofs  of  the  ignorance  of  the  age  and 
of  his  own,  that  he  subjugated  the  West,  troubled 
the  East,  and  governed,  and  deluged  the  world  with 
blood.  ^^  Sword,  sword,'*  cried  he,  on  learning  the 
descent  of  the  French  on  England ;  '^  sword,  sword 
«  spring  from  the  scabbard  and  sharpen  thyself  to 
''  exterminate."  Such  were  the  words  of  hts  last 
address.  (^)  In  the  midst  of  the  anathemas  which 
he  pronounced  against  Louis  and  Philip  Augustus, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which,  in  a  very  few  days 
brought  on  a  paralysis,  a  lethal^,  and  finally 
the  death  of  the  most  haughty  of  pontiff,  of  the 
most  skilful  enemy  of  kings.  He  had  governed 
the  Church,  or  rather  Europe,  for  eighteen  yeais  ten 
months  and  nine  days  ^  it  is  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  the  papal  power.  England,  Poland,  Portugal^ 
and  we  know  not  how  many  other  States  besides, 
became  his  tributaries.    All  historians  of  this  era<'> 

(1)  Innoc.  m.  Serm.  de  consec.  ponlif.  op.  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

(2)  Fleury's  eccles.  Hist.  1.  17,  n.  62. 

(3)  Thorn.  Cantiprat.  in  vita  St.  Lutg.  virg.  apud  Sarium 
16  Jan. — ^Raynald.  ad.  ann.  1216. 
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lelatev  that  in  a  mysterious  vision^  St,  Latgarde  sai4r 
Innocent  III.  in  the  midst  of  flames,  and  that  this 
pious  maid  having  asked  him,  wherefore  he  was 
thus  tonnented,  he  answered,  that  he  should  conti- 
nue so  to  be  till  the  day  of  judgment,  for  three  crimes 
which  would  have  plunged  him  into  the  depths  of 
the  eternal  fire  of  hell,  if  the  holy  virgin  to  which  he 
had  dedicated  a  monasteiy  had  not  averted  the  di- 
vine wrath.  We  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  respect- 
ing the  vision  r  but,  says  Fleury,(i>  this  relation 
proves  persons  of  the  greatest  virtue  were  convin- 
ced that  this  pope  had  committed  enormous  crimes. 
What  were  the  three  to  which  St.  Lutgarde  alluded  ? 
It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  select  them  in  the 
life  of  Innocent. 

After  having  had  too  weak  a  successor  in  Ho- 
noms  ni.  his  place  was  more  worthily  supplied  by 
Gregory  IX.  This  pope  announced  his  pretensions 
by  the  extraordinary  pomp  of  his  coronation. — 
Historians(^^  describe  this  gorgeous  ceremony,  in 
which  nothing  was  omitted  which  could  threaten 
£urope  with  a  universal  monarchy.  Frederick  II. 
who  in  xeceiving  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands 
of  Honorius,  had  ceded  the  heritage  of  Matilda,  and 
placed  his  own  son  on  the  throne  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
in  order  that  this  kingdom  should  not  remain  united 

(1)  HiBt.  eccles.  1.  77,  n.  62. 

(2)  Fleory's  ecdes.  Hist  ].  79>  n.  21. 
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to  the  domains  of  the  empire ;  notwithsUnding  so  ma* 
ny  compliances,  and  though  he  was  the  foster  child  as 
it  were  of  the  court  of  Rome,  Frederick  II.  became 
the  principal  victim  of  the  enterprises  of  Gregory  IX. 
Not  content  with  creating  against  this  prince  a  new 
Lombard  league,  Gregory,  impatient  to  remo?e  him 
from  the  midst  of  European  affairs,  summoned  him 
to  perform  the  vow  which  he  had  taken  to  go  smd 
combat  the  infidels  in  Palestine.      Frederick  em- 
barked, but  called  back  to  Brundtisium  by  illness, 
^as  excommunicated  as  a  perjurer  :  he  vesumed  his 
route,  and  for  proceeding  without  absolution  he  was 
excommunicated  ^aoew.     He  arrives,  he  compels  the 
sultan  of  Egypt  to  abandon  Jerusalem,  BeiUebem, 
Nazareth,  and  Sidon  to  him,  yet,  because  he  treats 
-with  an  -infidel  and  signs  a  truce,  he  is  a  thiid  time 
excommunicated.  On  returning  to  Europe,  hefouad 
La  Pouille  invaded,  Italy  armed  against  <ihe*eptpice, 
and  his  own  son  drawn  by  the  pontiff  into  rebellion 
and  jilmost  into  parricide.   He  triumphed,  neverthe- 
less, over  so  many  enemies,  arrested  .and  imprisoned 
his  unnatural  son,  and  above  all*  took  advantage  of 
a  sedition  of  the  'Romans  against  the  pope.     The 
Romans  who  ^ad  resumed  under  Honorius  die  love 
'  of  independence,  banished  Gregory  JX.  who,  coqi- 
pelled  -to  wegociate  with  the  emperor,  consented  -io 
absolve  him  for  a  large  sum  of  money.     But  Grego- 
ry, among  other  pretensions,  claimed  Sardinia.os  a 
domain  of  the  Holy  See.     Frederick  claimed  it  as 
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a  fief  of  the  empire.  Now  (bttows  a  fourth  emcooi' 
municatton,  in  which  Gregory,  hy  the  authority  of 
^  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,'  the  authority  of  the 
apostles  and  his  own,  anathemati2?es  '  Fredaick,  late 
etilperor,'  looses  from  their  oaths  those  who  had 
sworn  fidefity  to  him,  and  forbids  them  to  recog- 
nize him  as  sovereign.  This  bull,  sent  to  all  mo- 
ilarchs,  lords,  and  prelates  of  Christendom,  Was  ac«> 
companied  by  a  cireulaiP'  letter,  which  commands  the 
publication  of  the  anathetiia,  to  th^  sound  of  bells, 
throughout  all  the  churches.  Various  writings  of 
the  Holy  Father  <>>  itpresent  Frederick  as  one  of 
the  monarchs  described  in  the  Apocalypse ;  political 
and  refigiaus  crimes  of  evdry  species  aiQ  imputed  to 
this  prince  by  hitn,  even  (hat  of  having  termed  Mo- 
ses, Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  three  impostors.  fVeddrick 
stooped  to  reply  to  this  torrent  of  accusation  and  io- 
sult ;  and  that  the  apology  should  correspond  with 
the  accusation,  he  floated  Gregory  ad  Balaam^  as 
Antichrist,  the  great  dragon,  the  prince  of  darioiesa. 
By  a  special  epistle  (^)  to  the  king  of  France,  Louis  ^ 
IX.  or  St.  Louis  the  pope  offered  the  empire  to 
the  brother  of  this  monarch,  Robert  count  of  Ar- 
tois,  on  condition  that  the  French  should  make  a 
crusade  against  Frederick.      St.  Louis  replied^c^) 

(1)  Concilior.  vol.  11,  p.  340,  346,  357. 

(2)  Matt  Paris,  ann.  1239,  p.  444. 

(3)  Ibid.— Daniels,  Hist,  of  Franfce,  vol.  3.  p.  210.— Bowraet 
Def.  Cler.  Gall.  1.  4.  c.  6. 
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that  he  saw  with  astonishment  a  pope  attempt  to  de^ 
pose  an  emperor ;  that  such  a  power  belonged  to  a 
general  council  alone^  and  only  on  the  plea  of  the 
acknowleged   unworthiness  of  the  sovereign ;  that 
Frederick    on  the    contrary    appeared  iireproach- 
able ;  that  lie  had  exposed  himself  to  the  dangers  of 
war  and  of  the  sea»  for  the  service  of  Jesus  Christy 
while  Gregory,  his  implacable  en^ny,  took  advan- 
tatge  of  his  absence  to  plunder  liim  of  his  States  ;  that 
the  pope,  counting  for  nothing  the  rivers  of  blood 
which  had  flowed  to  satisfy  his  ambition  or  his  ven- 
geance, wished  to  subject  the  emperor,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  afterwards  subjugating  all  the  other  sove- 
reigns ;  that  his  offers  proceeded  less  from  a  predi- 
lection for  the  French,  than  from  inveterate  hatred 
for  Frederick  ^  that  he  would,  however,  make  inqui- 
ry as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  this  prince,  and  if  he  prov- 
ed   a   heretic,  would  make  the  most  implacable 
war    against    him,    as    in   such    case    he    would 
not    fear    doing    with    the   pope    himself.     This 
epistle,    without    doubt,    mingled    errors    of    the 
grossest  kind  with  the  expression  of  the  most  gene- 
rous resolutions.     What!   an  assembly  of  priests 
possess  the  right  of  dethronmg  a  sovereign  !  What  I 
the  religious  opmions   of  a  prince   be  a  sufficient 
motive,  with  those  who  did  not  possess  the  same, 
to  declare  war  against  him  !  Yes,  such  were  the  in- 
disputable results  of  those  decretals  from  which  the 
popes  had  compiled  the  public  law  of  Christendom. 
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But  the  more  deplorable  this  madness,  the  greater  is 
the  homage  due  to  the  piioce,  who,  fettered  by  the 
bands  of  so  many  prejudices,  could  find  in  his  own 
excellent  heart  a  disinterestedness,  a  loyalty,  and  a 
courage,  worthy  of  the  happiest  periods  of  history. 
AU  the  reputation  of  his  exemplary  piety  was  needed 
by  Louis  IX.  to  escape  the  anathemas  of  Gregory 
IX.  and  even  the  enterprises  of  the  French  bishops ; 
for  he  repressed  the  bishops  with  firmness,  whenever 
his  understanding  allowed  him  to  perceive  the  abuses 
of  their  spiritual  functions  which  they  practised. 
They  were  seen,  for  the  most  trifling  temporal  inter- 
est, shut  the  churches,  and  suspend  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments.  Experience  had  taught  them  the 
efficacy  of  these  measures ;  they  obtained  by  this 
species  of  pettishness  the  various  objects  of  their  de- 
ares.  But  a  bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  an  archbishop 
of  Rouen,  having  employed  this  system  with  too  lit- 
tle caution,  and  thinking  proper  to  excommunicate 
some  royal  officers,  St.  Louis  had  their  temporalities 
seized,  and  obtained  from  the  pope  a  bull  which  for- 
bade the  interdiction  of  the  royal  chapels.  '*  He  had 
*^  for  a  maxim,  never  to  yield  a  blind  respect  to  the 
^*  orders  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  whom  he 
^  knew  to  be  subject  to  the  intemperancies  of  passion 
**  as  well  as  other  men.''  Thus  does  Daniel  the  his- 
torian express  himself,  the  least  suspected  assuredly 
that  we  can  instance  here.  Joinville  relates  how  the 
clergy  complained  bitterly  of  the  Uttie  concern  of 
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civil  officers  for  sentences  ^of  excommunication,  and 
how  Louis  IX.  expressed  himsell  so  decisively,  on  the 
necessity  of  ascertaining  the  justice  of  these  se  ^*  nces^ 
that  they  abstained  from  urging  the  matter  on  him. 
This  pious  monarch  one  day  caused  the  money  levied 
for  the  Holy  See  to  be  seized,  being  imwilling  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  am- 
bitious projects  of  Gregory  IX.  The  pontifi^  to  be 
revenged,  annulled  the  election  of  Peter  Ch^lot  to 
the  bishoprick  of  Noyou ;  this  person  was  a  na- 
tural and  a  legitimated  son  of  Philip  "Augustus* 
Louis  IX.  was  not  to  be  shaken ;  he  declared  th^t  no 
other  person  should  possess  this  bishoprick,  Gie- 
gory^  though  he  exaggerated  his  pontifical  power, 
though  he  protested,  that  God  had  confided  to  the 
pope  the  privileges  of  empire  on  earth  as  well  as  in 
heaven,  confined  himself  to  simple  menaces ;  and 
France  was  indebted  to  her  pious  sovereign  for  a  fitm- 
ness,  whkh  he  had  still  further  occasion  to  manifest 
under  the  succeeding  pontificates. 

That  of  Gregory  IX.  more  particulaiily  memo- 
rable for  the  disputes  with  the  emperor  Frederick 
n.,  is  so,  likewise,  for  the  publication  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical code  compiled  by  Raymond  de  Pennafort  the 
third  general  of  the  Dominicans.  Since  the  decree  of 
GratiAO,  decretals,  and  collections  of  decretals,  had 
multiplied  to  that  degree  that  one  could  scarcely  see 
hiB  way  among  them.  Gregory  had,  to  his  own  deci- 
aionfl^  caused  those  of  his  predecessors  from  JGugenius 
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ni.  to  be  adcled.  .Hmk  resulted  from  it  »  coUec* 
ticMB,  oTt^wfaich  the  6ubjeetB  ue  distributed  mU>  ^x. 
bo<^.  A  Sony  ver5e(>  >  which  anqoimoes  tim  dis« 
inbution,  maybe  too  faithfully  translated  and  uppre* 
ciaied  in  the  foUowing  : 

Jmdges,  jadgrments,  the  clergy,  marriages^  and  crimes, 

Tlie  canonists  cite  this  code  under  the  name  of '  The 
Decreftals  of  Gr^ory  IX/  or  simply  *  The  Decretals/ 
and  sometimes  by  the  word  ^  extra,^  that  ia^  without 
the  idecree  of  Gratian  j  which  decree  had  been  for 
two  centuries  the  sole  source  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
prudence. As  fruits  of  the  vast  conespondenoe  of 
Alexander  HI.,  of  Innocent  III.  and  of  Gregory  IX., 
these  five  books  are  in  every  respect  worthy  to  serve 
as  a  sequel  to  the  decree :  they  have  with  it  contri- 
buted to  the  propagation  of  maxims  subversive  of 
all  government 

The  election  of  Sinibald  of  Fiesque  to  the  papacy, 
seemed  to  promise  some  years  of  peace  between  the 
priesthood  and  the  empire :  Sinibald  had  for  a  long 
time  been  connected  by  friendship  with  Frederick  ; 
but  the  cardinal  friend  became  a  pontiffenemy,  even 
as  the  emjperor  had  foretold.  Innocent  IV.  the  name 
of  this  pope,  having  placed  on  the  absolution  of  Fre- 
derick, oondittons  whkh  he  would  not  accept,  war 
was  rekindled,  and  the  pope,  compiled  to  Hy  from 

(1)  Judex^  judicium^  clerus,  sponsalia^  Crimea. 
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Genoa,  his  country,  came  thence  to  solicit  an  say- 
liiin  in  France.  Louis  IX.  consulted  his  barons, 
who  msuntained,  that  the  court  of  Rome  was  always 
expensive  to  its  guests,  that  a  pope  would  obscure 
the  royal  dignity,  and  would  form  in  the  state  ano- 
ther independent  one.  (^>  Rejected  by  the  King  of 
France,  refused  also  by  the  King  of  Arragon,  Inno- 
cent addressed  himself  to  the  English,  whose  reply 
was  not  more  favourable.  What  I  they  say,  have 
we  not  already  simony  and  usury,  wherefore  then 
need  a  pope,  who  would  come  in  person  to  devour 
the  kingdom  and  our  churches.  Very  well !  cried 
the  pontiff^  incensed  at  this  triple  aflront ;  we  must 
finish  with  Frederick ;  when  we  have  crushed  or 
tamed  this  great  dragon,  thes^  petty  serpents  will 
not  dare  to  raise  their  heads,  and  we  shall  crush 
them  under  our  feet.  W  To  attain  this  object,  he 
holds  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  (^>  a  city  which 
at  that  time  belonged  neither  to  France  nor  the 
emperor :  the  archbishops  usurped  to  themselves  the 
sovereignty  in  it,  and  maintained  that  it  had  ceased 
to  be  a  fief  of  the  empire.     There  Frederick  II.  was 


(I)  VeUy,  vol.  iv.  p.  306,  307.        (2)  Matt  Paris,  p.  600. 

(3)  While  Innocent  was  at  Lyons,  some  prebends  of  the 
church  of  this  city  became  vacant,  and  he  attempted  to  bestow 
them,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  authority,  on  foreigners,  his  rela- 
tives ;  but  the  people,  and  even  the  clei^  of  Lyons,  resisted 
him  to  his  face,  and  compelled  him  to  relinquish  this  under- 
taking. 
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dqK)8ed :  '^  In  virtue,  says  the  pope,  of  the  power  to 
"  hind  and  to  loose,  which  Jesus  Christ  has  given 
us  in  the  person  of  St.  Peter,  we  deprive  the  late 
emperor,  Frederick,  of  all  honor  and  dignity ;  we 
prohibit  obedience  to  him,  to  consider  him  as  em- 
peror or  king,  or  to  give  aid  or  counsel  to  him, 
^  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication  by  the  act 
^  alone."  (»  To  annihilate  the  house  of  Swabia  had 
been  for  a  long  time  the  most  ardent  wish  of  the 
popes,  especially  of  Innocent  IV.;  but  he  (M'o- 
claimed  almost  fruitlessly,  a  crusade  against  Frede- 
rick :  real  crusades  occupied  them  at  the  time,  that 
is,  expeditions  into  the  East,  and  the  fugitive  Inno- 
cent IV.  did  not  inherit  the  omnipotence  of  Innocent 
in..  The  low  clergy  itself  no  longer  adored  the  pon- 
tifical decrees :  a  curate  of  Paris,  announcing  to  his 
parishioners  that  wliich  deposed  Frederick,  -  addres- 
sed them  in  these  remarkable  words :  ^'  I  am  igno- 
'^rant  my  very  dear  brethren,  of  the  motives  of  this 
'*  anathema,  I  only  know,  that  there  exists  between 
the  pope  and  the  emperor  great  differences,  and  an 
implacable  hatred ;  which  of  them  is  right  I  can- 
<<  not  inform  you :  but  I  excommunicate  as  far  as 
^  in  me  lies,  him  who  is  wrong,  and  I  absolve  him 
'^  who  is  aggrieved  in  his  privileges."  This  is  the 
most  sensible  sermon  which,  to  our  knowledge, 
has  been  preached  in  the  1 7th  century.     St.  Louis, 

(1)  Fleury,  1.  81.  n.  9, 
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who  censured  more  loudly  than  the  curate  the  dcF^ 
position  of  Frederick,  went  to  Ghini^  and  <bew  the 
pope  there  also,  whom  he  would  not  suffer  to  enter 
farther  into  the  kingdom.     Their  first  conferences 
remain  secret ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  of  them  is, 
that  the  obstinate  pontiff  was  deaf  to  the  pacific  coun- 
sel of  the  sainted  king.     But  history  (»  has  handed 
down  to  tis  a  little  more  of  the  detaib  of  a  second 
interview,  which  took  place  the  following  year,  at 
Cluni  also,  between  Innocent  and  Lows.  •^The  Holy- 
^  land  is  in  danger,  said  the  king ;  and  do  hope  ex- 
^  ists  of  defivering  it  %vithout  the  hdp  of  the  emperor 
^  who  holds  so  many  ports,  isles,  and  ooasts  und^ 
*'  his  authority.      Most   Holy  Father,   accept  his 
^  promises,  I  beseech  you  in  my  own  name,  and 
'^  in  the  name    of  the    thousands  of  faithful  [ul- 
^'  grims,   in   the  name  of  the  universal   church  : 
*'  open  the  arms  to  him  who  seeks  for  mercy : 
'^  it  is  the  gospel   which    commands   you  to  do 
^  so  ;  imitate  the  goodness  of  him  whose  vicar  yoa 
^  are."" 

Hie  pope  ^  bridling  up,'  says  Fieury,  (^  persisted 
in  his  refusal.  Tlius  these  two  peisonages,  we  may 
say,  exchanged  their  provinces ;  it  was  the  monarch 
who  assumed  the  charitable  language  of  the  gospel, 
it  was  the  priest  who  preserved  the  inflexible  attitude 
of  presumptuous  power.     At  the  same  period,  we 

(1)  Matt.  Paris,  p.  697.     Velly's  Hist,  of  France,  vol.  iv. 
p.  469.— La  Chaise's  Hist  of  St  Louis,  p.  449. 

(2)  Hist  Eccles.  1. 83.  n.  40. 
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behcrid  a  siiltao  of  Egypt,  Melie*Saleh^  ffiving  lessons 
of  probity  to  the  sucoessor  of  St.  Peter.  Pressed 
by  Innoceat  lY .  to  a,baudoD»  contrary  to  the  faith  of 
treaties,  the  bterests  of  Frederick,  Melie-Saleh  re- 
plied :  ^  Your  envoy  has  spoken  to  us  about  Jesus 
^  Christ,  with  whom  we  are  better  acquainted  than 
^  yoQ  are,  and  whom  we  more  worthily  honour. — 
^  You  pretend  that  peace  between  bJI  nations  is  the 
^  object  of  your  desires  $  we  do  not  desire  it  less 
<<  than  you.  But  there  exists  between  us  and  the 
^'  emperor  of  the  West,  an  aUiance,  a  reciprocal 
''  friaidship,  which  coaunenced  with  the  reign  of  the 
'^  sttUan  our  father,  whom  may  God  receive  to  glory  : 
we  shall  Aerelbre,  conclude  no  treaty  unknown  to 
Frederick,  or  contrary  to  his  uaterests.''  However, 
after  useless  attempts  «t  reconciliati<»i^  and  various 
vidsotudes  of  success  and  misfortune,  Frederick 
died  in  1350,  probably  stnm^dt  as  they  say,  by  his 
SOD,  Manfred,  On  leoeiving  thi^  n  ews.  Innocent  TV. 
inviles  the  heavens  and  the  earth  to  rejoice  ;  thesa 
are  the  v^y  words  of  a  letter  (^>  which  he  wrote 
to  the  pidlatefc  lords,  £uid  people  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily.    He  ^eJtvm  fVederick  the  son  of  Satan. 

Omirade  lY.  s<mi  of  Frederick  H.  was  called  to 
snoeeed  him;  rad,  in  the  e^bsence  of  Conrade,  Man- 
fred his  brother  governed  the  two  Sicilies.  Inno- 
cait  declares,  that  the  children  of  an  excomma- 

(1)  Hist.  Eccles*  l.^>  n.  85—26. 
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nicated  person  can  inherit  nothing  from  their  parent ; 
he  proclaims  a  crusade  against  them,  and  draws  into 
the  revolt  the  Neapolitan  nobles.     Manfred  succeed- 
ed in  subduing  them  ;  he  took  the  city  of  Naples  by 
assault,  and  compelled  the  pope  to  fly  once  more  to 
Genoa.     The  crusade  is  again  preached  against  the 
sons  of  Frederick,  and  their  kingdom  is  offered  to 
an  English  prince.    The  quarrels  which  soon  sprang 
up  between  the  two  brothers,  re-animated  the  hopes 
of  the  Court  of  Rome ;  it  recmed  the  most  lively 
expectations  from  them,  when  it  learned  the  death 
of  Conrade,  when  Manfred  was  suspected  of  parricide, 
and  nothing  more  was  wanting,  but  to  destroy  the 
last  branch  of  the  house  of  Swabia,   Conradine,  a 
child  of  ten  years  of  age,  the  son  of  Conrade,  and  as 
grandson,  legitimate  heir  of  Frederick  IJ.  The  pope 
hesitated  no  longer  to  erect  himself  into  king  of  Na* 
pies:  in  order  to   support  this  tide^  he  levied  an 
army  ;  but  this  army  had  only  a  legate  for  its  lea- 
der ;  it  was  beaten  by  Manfred.     Innocent  IV.  died 
from  despair  in  consequence,  at  the  moment  he  had 
entered  on  a  negociation  with  Louis  IX.  which  had 
for  its  basis,  the  conferring  on  a  brother  or  son  of  this 
monarch,  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies.  This  pope 
had  excited  a  civil  war  in  Portugal,  by  deposing  the 
king  Alphonso  II.,   already  interdicted  by  Gregory 
IX.,  and  calling  to  the  throne  a  count  of  Boulogne, 
brother  of  Alphonso.     Innocent  had  disputes  also 
with  the  English,  who  cemplained  loudly  of  his  ex- 
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toitions,  his  breach  of  the  laws,  and  disr^^  of  trea* 
ties.  *^  The  Peter^s  pence  tax  did  not  satisfy  him, 
^  they  sadd ;  he  exacted  from  all  the  clergy  enor- 
^  mous  contributions  ;  he  had  general  taxes  asses- 
^  sed,  and  levied,  without  the  king's  consent :  in 
'*  contempt  of  the  right  of  patrons,  he  conferred 
^  benefices  on  Romans,  who  did  not  understand 
^  the  English  tongue,  and  who  exported  the  money 
^  of  Uie  kingdom/' (^>    Let  us  observe  further,  that 

(1)  Fleaiy's  Ecclesiastical  Hist  1.  82.  n.  28.  He  relates 
dho,  1.  83,  n.  43,  the  reproaches  which  Rohert  Greathead, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  learned  and  pious  prelate,  addressed  to 
the  Court  of  Rome,  and  particularly  to  Innocent  IV. 

The  pope  has  not  been  ashamed  to  annul  the  constitutions 
of  his  predecessors,  with  a  Ntm  oMante :  in  which  he 
evinces  too  great  a  contempt  for  them,  and  gires  a  precedent 
for  disregarding  his  own.  Although  many  popes  have  al- 
ready afflicted  the  church,  this  pope  has  Educed  it  to  a 
greater  degree  of  bondage,  principally  by  the  usurers  he  has 
introduced  into  England,  and  who  are  worse  than  the  Jews. 
Besides,  he  has  directed  the  friars  preachers  and  the  friars 
minors,  when  administering  to  the  dying,  to  persuade  them 
to  bequeath  by  will  their  property  for  the  succour  of  the 
Holy  Land,  in  order  to  defraud  the  heirs  of  their  wealth 
whether  they  should  live  or  die.  He  sells  crusaders  to  the 
laity  as  formerly  sheep  and  oxen  were  sold  in  the  temple, 
and  measures  the  indulgence  by  the  money  which  they 
"  bestow  towards  the  crusade :  furthermore  the  pope  com- 
mands the  prelates  by  his  letters,  to  provide  such  a  one  with 
a  benefice,  according  as  he  may  wish  to  purchase,  although 
he  be  a  foreigner,  illiterate,  in  every  respect  unworthy,  or  ig- ' 
norant  of  the  language  of  the  country :  so  that  be  cau 
neither  preach  nor  hear  confessions,  neither  relieve  the  poor 
''  nor  receive  &e  traveller^  as  he  is  not  a  resident" 
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in  ptibiishing  crusades  against  Frederick  II.  and 
agaadst  his  son.  Innocent  granted  greater  indxilgen* 
oies  to  them  than  to  the  expeditions  into  Palestine. 
The  pope^  said  the  French  nobles,  extends  his  own 
sovereignty  by  crusades  against  the  christians,  and 
leaves  our  sovereign  the  task  of  fighting  and  suffer- 
ing for  the  faith.  St.  Louis  was  then  in  the  Holy- 
land,  just  released  from  his  captivity.  His  mother. 
Queen  Blanche,  caused  the  property  of  the  pope's 
crusaders  against  Conrade  to  be  seized :  let  the  pope, 
said  she,  maintain  those  who  are  in  his  service,  and 
let  them  begone  never  to  return.  C^)  Thus  did  the 
Guelph  crusade  miscarry  in  France,  in  sjnte  of  the 
exertions  of  the  ^ pious  preachers'  and  'pious  minors,' 
the  zealous  Servants  of  the  Holy  See.  But  from 
the  accession  of  Gregory  IX.  Italy  and  Germany 

Fleury  addsi,  that  Robert  Greathead  enlarged  on  the  vievs  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  especially  its  avarice  and  dissolateaeaa. 
'<  To  swieilloir  up  eterj  thing,  it  drew  to  itself  the  wealth  of 
"  those  who  died  intestate ;  and  in  order  to  pillage  with  tlie 
less  restraint,  ft  divided  the  phiader  wMi  the  king.  The 
Ushop  of  Lincoln  still  more  lamentB>  that  the  pope  employed, 
"  in  the  collection  of  his  extorfiofts,  the  mendicant  fidars,  learned 
and  virtuoQd  meft,  fbas  abusing  their  obedience  by  com- 
pelling them  to  mix  wid)  that  world  they  had  left ;  he  aent 
''  them  into  England  with  great  power  as  legates>  in  dJAgnfae, 
''  not  behig  allowed  to  Bend  there  in  form  and  openly  unless 
''  the  king  requested  iV 

Such  were,  says  Flenry,  the  complaints  of  the  bish<^  of 
Lincoln,  too  sharp  indeed,  bat  too  well  founded,  as  appears  by 
the  writingB  of  die  period,  even  by  the  epfgdes  of  the  popes. 

(1)  Matt  Paris,  p.  713,— Velly's  lOstory  of  France,  vol  v. 
p.  Ip2— 100. 
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never  ceased  to  be  tom  by  the  factions  of  Guelph, 
aad  Gliibdine,  which  assumed  more  and  more  their 
mginsU  cUrection,  the  latter  against  the  po{)e,  the 
former  against  the  emperor^  and  especially  against 
the  house  of  Swabia. 

Alexander  TV.  who  succeeded  Innocent  in  1254, 
eoflftiiraed  to  contend  ^dth  Manfred,  summoned  him, 
ereommunicated  him,  and  designed  him  for  the  vic- 
tim of  a  crusade,  which  did  not,  however,  take  place. 
The  pope  succeeded  only  in  extorting  from  the  king 
of  England,  Henry  III.  fifty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. Henry  had  made  a  vow  to  go  into  Palestine  ; 
this  vow  was  conunuted  into  a  stipulated  contribu- 
tioB,  destined  to  the  support  of  the  war  against  Man- 
fred. To  obtain  such  a  sum,  Alexander  promised 
the  crown  of  Naples  to  prince  Edward,  son  of  Hen- 
ly  ;  wUch  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  continuing 
tiie  negociation  with  Louis  IX«  and  his  brother 
Chalks  of  Aijou.  But  Alexander  was  not  sufficient- 
ly fiivoured  by  circumstances,  and  was  too  little  en* 
dowed  vdth  energetic  qualifications^  to  obtain  much 
success;  he  could  scarcely  keephis  ground  in  the  midst 
of  lusown  domains:  a  sedition  of  the  Romanscom- 
pdled  lum  to  withdraw  to  Viterbo,  and  his  seven 
years  reign  produced  no  importac^  result,  unless  we 
eoBsid^  as  such  tibe  establishm^rt  of  the  inquisition 
in  the  bosom  of  France.  We  are  concerned  we 
cannot  opnceal,  that  St  Louis  had  solicited  as  a  fa- 
vour such  an  institution.    It  had  become  from  the 
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time  of  Innocent  III.  much  consolidated :  in  1229,  a 
council  at  Thoulouse  had  decreed^  that  the  bishops 
should  depute  in  each  parish  one  clergyman,  and 
two  laymen,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  out  heretics^ 
denouncing  them  to  the  prelates  appointed  to  try 
them,  and  delivering  them  to  the  officers  charged 
with  their  punishment.     Gregory  DL  in  1238,  had 
invested  the  Dominicans,  or  brother  preachers,  with 
these  inquisitorial  functions ;  the  church  was  unques- 
tionably enriched  by  this  new  power,  and  St.  Louis 
had  the  misfortune  of  not  pre^ennng  his  subjects 
from  it.   He  paid  two  enormous  tributes  to  the  igno- 
rance of  his  age,  the  crusade,  and  the  inquisition. — 
He  was  even  not  far  from  assuming  the  Dominican 
habit,  and  ceasing  to  be  a  king  in  order  to  become 
an  inquisitor.  <>)     We  enter  into  these  particulars, 
because  they  are  all  effects  of  the  ascendancy  of  the 
popes,  of  that  unbounded  extent  which  their  tempo- 
ral royalty  gave  to  their  ecclesiastical  authority. — 
Alexander  IV.  was  a  zealous  protector  of  the  monks, 
especially  the  mendicants.     This  predilection  made 
him  unjust  to  the  universities  ;  he  was  the   avowed 
enemy  of  that  of  Paris.  The  historian  of  this  univer- 
sity, Egasse  du  Boulay,  (^>  tells  us,  that  the  death  of 
this  pope  gave  peace  to  the  Parisian  muses. 

It  was  a  Frenchman,  bom  at  Troyes,  who  become 

* 

(1)  Velly'B  Hist,  of  France,  vol.  v.  p.  193—197. 

(2)  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  vol.  iii.  p.  366. 
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pope  by  the  name  of  Urban  lY.  adranced  principal* 
I7  the  negociations  with  the  count  of  Anjou.    Impa* 
tient  to  exterminate  Manfred^  Urban  saw  too  weU  that 
the  publication  of  crusades,  indulgencies^  the  equip* 
ment  of  pontifical  troops,  with  all  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  arms  of  the  Holy  See,  would  remain  power- 
^  less,  without  the  active  participation  of  a  sovereign, 
interested  by  the  allurement  of  a  crown,  to  complete 
the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Swabia.     Popular  com- 
motions rendered  the  residence  of  Rome  rather  unea- 
sy to  the  sovereign  pontilff ;  Urban  had  retired  to 
Orvieto,  whence  by  some  mutinous  acts,  he  was 
again  driven  to  Perugia.    He  was,  therefore,  solici- 
tous to  conclude  with  Charles  of  Anjou ;   although 
this  prince  had  seemed  to  detach  himself  from  the 
pope,  in  accepting  the  dignity  of  senator  of  Rome , 
and  the  treaty,  was  about  to  be  signed  when  Urban 
died  :  his  successor,  Clement  IV,  completed  his  de- 
sign. 

The  incompatibility  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  with 
the  imperial  crown,  as  also  with  the  sovereignty  over 
Lombardy,  or  over  Tuscany ;  the  cession  of  Bene- 
ventum  and  its  territory  to  the  Holy  See  :  annual 
tributes  and  subsidies  to  the  church ;  recognizance 
of  the  immunities  of  the  clergy  of  the  Two  Sicilies ; 
inheritance  of  this  kingdom  reserved  to  the  descen- 
dants of  Charles  alone ;  in  default  thereof,  power 
granted  to  the  pope  to  choose  the  successors  to  them. 
Such  were  the  principal  conditions  of  the  treaty. 
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which  catted  Charles  of  AdJou  to  reign  over  the  Nea* 
politans.  He  would  have  subscribed  to  still  more 
hamiliating  ones.  He  promised  to  abdicate  before 
the  expiration  of  three  years  the  title  of  senator  of 
Rome ;  even  to  renounce  it  sooner^  if  he  completed 
before  this  period  the  conquest  of  the  Idngdom  which 
had  been  bestowed  him,  and,  to  neglect  nothing  to 
dispose  the  Romans  to  concede  the  disposal  of  this 
dignity  to  the  sovereign  pontiff :  he  subjected  himself 
to  interdiction,  excommunication,  deposition,  if  he 
should  ever  break  his  engagements  :  he  finally  pro- 
nounced an  oath,  fiamed  in  these  terms :  '^  I,  per- 
^  bxmvDsg  fiill  allegiance  and  vassalage  to  the  church, 
^*  for  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  for  all  the  territory 
*'  on  this  side  'the  Pharos  of  Messina,  to  the  firon- 
^  tiers  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  now  and  hence- 
<^  forward  {vomise  to  be  feithful  and  obedient  to  St« 
'^  Peter,  to  the  pope  my  supreme  liege,  and  to  his 
successors  canonically  elected ;  I  shall  form  no 
alliance  contrary  to  their  interests ;  and,  if  from 
ignorance  I  shall  be  unfortunate  enough  to  form 
^<  such,  I  shall  renounce  it  on  the  first  order  which 
^  ^ey  may  be  disposed  to  signify  to  me.  W 

It  was  in  order  to  obtain  so  precarious  a  ciown, 
to  usurp  a  throne  so  degraded,  that  Charles  of  An- 
jou  entered  Sicily,  animated  by  his  presence  the 
Guelphic  (action,  and  set  it  at  variance,  from  the  Alps 

(1)  Velly^fl  Hist.  <dYtmc»,  vol.  v.  p.  3d6-^845. 
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to  Mount  Etna^  with  that  of  the  Ghibdines.    The 
latter  attached  itself  m<»re  tiian  ever  to  Manfred,  who, 
after  some  success,  feU  and  perished  at  the  batde  of 
BeoeTentum.  The  young  Conradine,  until  now  edip* 
sed  by  Manfred,  and  detained  by  his  mothar  in  6er^ 
many,  at  length  appeared :  eveiywhere  the  Ghibe** 
fines  received  him,  and  strenuously  suppcnrted  him 
against  the  arms  of  Charles,  imd  the  anathemas  of 
Clement ;  but,  defeated  at  the  plain  of  Ta^liaooaao^ 
lie  fdl  into  flie  hands  of  his  rival.     Charies  was  un- 
generous enough  to  deliver  his  disarmed  enemy  into 
the  hands  of  comipt  judges :  distrust  and  revenge 
boiTowed  juridical  foims ;  OmMuliae,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  was  decapitated  at  Naples,  the  26th  Oc- 
tober, I!^8;  and  the  most  fiilhfiil  defenders  of  his 
indisputable  rights  shared  his  fate.    The  GMbefines 
were  proscribed  through  all  Italy;  rivers  of  blood 
bathed  the  steps  of  the  subaltem  throne,  in  which 
Charies  went  to  seat  himself  at  a  pontiff's  feet 
Some  writers  assert  Chat  Clement  disapproved  of 
the  murder  of  the  young  prince ;  others  accuse  him 
of  having  advised  it,  and  of  having  said,  that  the 
saving  of  Conradine,  would  be  the  rum  of  Chavies ; 
that  the  safety  of  Charles  exacted  the  death  of 
Conradine.(^>      However  it    was,    the   Holy   See 
triumphed    by    the    extincliou    of  the   house   of 
Swabia. 

(1)   Vita  Corradini,  mora  Carol!  ;    men  Corradiai^  vita 
Caroli.  Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli«  f.  19,  c.  4. 
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Full  of  tlie  idea  of  his  power/ O  Clement  decided^ 
that  all  ecclesiastical  bendices  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  pope;  that  he  could  confer  them  whether 
vacant  or  not  vacant,  giving  them  in  the  latter  case 
in  reversion,  or  as  they  term  it  in  expectancy* 
Such  audacity  astonished  Louis,  and  the  indignation 
he  conceived  at  it  dictated  an  ordonance,  known  by 
the  name  of  '  the  pragmatic  sanction/  of  which  the 
following  is  a  summary  :(3) 

The  prelates,  patrons,  and  collators  to  benefices^ 
shall  fiiUy  enjoy  their  privileges. 

The  cathedral  and  other  churches  of  the  king- 
dom shall  make  their  elections  freely. 


€< 


{I)  "  Nothing  proves  bettcnr/'  sayi  a  modem  author,  "  the 

'*  influence  of  superstition than  the  number  of  crusades 

preached  by  order  of  Clement  lY*  A  crusade  into  Spain 
against  the  Moors,  whom  they  wishecl  to  exterminate ;  a  cru- 
**  sade  into  Hungary,  Bohemia  and  elsewhere,  against  the 
"  Tartars,  whose  incursions  they  dreaded  ;  a  crusade  in  favor 
''  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  against  the  Pagans  of  Livonia,  of 
^*  Prussia  and  of  Courland,  over  whom  they  \^ished  to  reign ; 
"  a  crusade  into  England  against  the  barons,  whom  Henry  HI. 
"  could  not  subject ;  a  crusade  into  France  and  into  Italy,  to 
''  deprive  the  house  of  Swabia  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
'*  Sicily ;  a  general  crusade  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
"Land.  The  crusaders  were  often  opposed;  they  were 
''loosed  from  the  obligation  to  the  one,  when  pressed  to 
'*  the  execution  of  another ;  indulgences  were  distributed  at 
''  the  will  of  the  pope ;  the  expences  of  the  war  exhausted 
"  kingdoms,  and  the  pope's  bulls  kindled  flames  throughout 
"Europe." — Miiloft  EiemenU  of  General  History, — Moii. 
Hiit.  vol.  ii.  p.  184, 186. 
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'*  The  crime  of  maony  shall  be  banished  the 
*'  kiflgdom. 

^^  Promotioiis  and  -collations  to  benefices  shall  be 
*'  made  according  to  common  right  and  the  decrees 
*'  of  councils. 

^  The  intolerable  exactions,  by  which  the  court  of 
*'  Rome  has  impoverished  to  such  a  wretched  de- 
"  gree  the  kingdom,  shall  cease,  save  in  cases  of 
''  uigent  necessity,  and  by  consent  of  the  king,  and 
'^  of  the  Gallican  church.  ^ 

^  The  liberties,  franchises,  immunities,  rights  and 
*'  privileges,  granted  by  the  sovereigns  to  churches 
*'  and  monasteries  are  confirmed/' 

This  act  is  so  important,  and  does  so  much 
honour  to  Louis  IX.  that  the  Jesuit  Griffet('>  dis- 
putes its  authenticity.  We  may  oppose  to  Grifiet, 
the  authority  of  his  brethren  Labbe  and  Cossart ;  <^) 
of  Bouchel,  of  Tillet,  Fontanon,  Pinson,  Girard, 
Lauriere,  Egasse  du  Boulay,  in  fine,  that  of  all  the 
jurisconsults,  historians,  and  even  theologians,  who 
have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion of  St.  Louis.  But  further,  we  see  it  cited  in 
1491,  by  the  University  of  Paris  ;  in  1483,  in  the 
states  held  at  Tours ;  in  1461  by  the  parliament ;  (^> 

(1)  Note  upon  P.  Daniel's  History  of  France,  vol.  iv.  p.  563 

(2)  Concilior.  vol.  ii. 

(3)  Proofs  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gall.  Church,  vol.  i.  pt.  2. 
p.  28,  60,  d5»  76,— pt.  3,  p.  41,  and.  Real's  Science  of  Govern- 
ment, toI.  Tii.  p.  72.- 
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in  1440,  by  John  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  who,  in  ad- 
dressing Charles  VII.  on  the  occasion  of  the  prag- 
matic published  by  this  king,  expresses  himself  in 
these  words :  '^  You  are  not  the  first  who  has  done 
such  things ;  thus  did  St.  Louis,  who  is  sainted  and 
canonized,  and  we  must  acknowledge  he  did  well ; 
^'  your  father  and  ottiers  have  approved  if  There 
is,  then,  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  most  pious  of 
the  fVench  kings  was  the  most  zealous  defender  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church ;  and  this  glorious 
resistance,  which  he  made  in  1268  to  Clement  IV. 
expiates  the  unfortunate  consent  that  he  gave  to  the 
treaty  concluded  between  this  pope  and  Charles  of 
Anjou. 

Thirty  months  dapsed  from  die  death  of  Clement, 
to  the  election  <^his  successor,  Gregory  X.  Charles 
of  Anjou  profited  xjif  tiiiis  interregnum  to  acquire  a 
great  authority  in  Italy ;  he  aspired  even  to  ^govern 
it  altogether.  GregcMy  4t.  who,  perceived  tins,  en- 
deavoured to  oppose  four  obstacles  to  it :  a  new  cru- 
sade ;  the  recondStation  of  ihe  Eastern  church ;  the 
restoration  of  the  Western  empire,  and  the  extinc- 
lion  of  the  factions  of  Guelph  and  Ghibeltne.  Since 
the  death  of  Conradine,  the  discord  of  these  factions 
was  almost  without  object :  it  survived  from  habit 
and  personal  animosities,  rather  than  from  opposi- 
tion of  political  interests.  The  Gueijphs  more  power- 
ful from  di^  to  day,  were  about  re-establishing  the 
independence  of  the  Italian  cities,  and  perhaps  le- 


uniting  under  a  head  who  was  not  to  be  a  pope.-* 
To  provide  against  this  danger,  and  to  keep  in  check 
Charles  of  Anjou,  Gregory  X,  confirmed  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  German  emperor :  this  was  Rodolph 
of  Hapsburg,  head  of  the  house  of  Austria.  This 
Rodolph  renounced,  in  favour  of  the  Roman  churchy 
the  heritage  of  Matilda,  and  was  neverthless  excom- 
municated,  for  having  supported  his  sovereign  rights 
over  the  Italian  cities,  and  for  having  neglected  to 
assume  the  cross.  They  at  length  became  tired  of 
these  expeditions  into  Palestine,  where  the  Chris- 
tians, driven  from  the  pettiest  hamlets,  scarcely  pre* 
served  a  single  asylum.  The  Greek  church,  ap- 
parently reconciled  to  the  second  general  council 
of  Lyons,  was  not  actually  so  for  a  long  period. 
The  most  complete  result  of  thq>ontificate  of  Gre- 
gory X.  was  the  acquisition  of  the  Comtat  Venaissin, 
in  which,  however,  the  king  of  France,  Philip  the 
Hardy,  reserved  to  himself  thfe  city  of  Avignon. 

Nicholas  III.  annulled  the  oath  taken  to  the  em- 
peror by  the  cities  of  Romagna;  he  obliged  Char- 
les of  Anjou  to  renounce  the  vicarship  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  dignity  of  senator  of  Rome ;  he  even 
incited  Peter  of  Arragon  to  recover  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  which  belonged  by  ^  right  of  inheritance  to 
his  wife  Constance.  On  which  we  must  observe, 
that  Charles  had  refused  to  marry  one  of  his  grand- 
daughters to  a  nephew  of  Nicholas,  and  that  this 
pontiff,  sprung  from  the  house  of  the   Ursini,  had 
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conceived  the  idea  of  dividing  among  hjs  nephewa 
the  crowns  of  Sicily,  of  Tudcany,  and  of  Lombardy^ 
These  projects  did  not  succeed. 

Martin  IV.  elected  by  thie  influence  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  laid  an  interdict  on  the  city  of  Viterbo^  excom-^ 
municated  the  Forlivians^  confiscated  wh^ver  they 
possessed  in  Rome,  excommunicated  Peter  lU. 
king  of  Arragon,  and  excommunicated  Michael 
Paleologus,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  A  league  of 
the  Venetians,  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  the  pope, 
had  little  success*  Another  crusade  was  ui^der- 
taken  against  Peter  of  Arragop,  who  beat  the 
crusaders :  the  Sicilian  vespers,  not  withont  some 
appearance  of  justice,  were  ftttiibnted  to  tbis  prince^ 
a  horrible  massacre,  in  which  the  French  were  the 
victims,  in  the  year  1382,  and  which  Martin  IV.  and 
Charles  of  Anjoa  might  have  prevented  by  a  more 
prudent  conduct. 

When  Celestine  V.  yielding  to  the  advice  of  the 
cardinal  Benedict  Cajetan,  had  abdicated  the  papacy, 
this  cardinal  succeeded  him,  imprisoned  him,  and 
under  the  name  of  Boniface  VIII.,  disgraced  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  from  the  year  1294  to  1303.  He 
excommunicated  the  family  of  the  Colonnas,  con- 
fiscated their  estates,  and  preached  a  crusade  against 
them.  They  were  Ghibe^nes;  Boniface,  who  had  be-' 
longed  to  this  faction,  detested  them  for  it  the  more. 
The  pope  answered  in  plaiJi  terms,  that  the  Roman 
pontiff,  established  by  providence,  over  king^  ;jmd 
kingdoms,  held  the  first  rank  on  earth,  dissipated  every 
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eril  bj  Ub  sublime  regards^  and  firom  the  height  of 
Iiis  throne^  tra2M]uilly  judged  the  afiairs  of  men .  You 
know^  he  writes,  to  Edward  I.  that  Scotland  belongs 
to  the  Holy  See  of  iuli  right.  He  ti^ated  Albert  of 
Austria,  elected  emperor  in  1298,  as  a  usurper^ 
sommoned  him  to  appear  at  Rorne^  and  dispensed 
bis  subjects  from  theur  allegiance ;  but  he  menaced 
especially  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France.  (*) 

By  the  bull  *  Clericis  LaIcos>'  Boniface  had  forbid- 
den, under  pain  of  excommunication,  every  member 
of  the  secular  and  regular  dergy  from  paying,  with- 
out the  pope's  permission,  any  ta^  to  their  sovereigns, 
even  under  the  title  of  a  gratuitous  gift:  Philip 
answered  this  bull  by  prohibiting  the  transport 
tation  of  any  sum  of  money  out  of  the  kingdom,  with'- 
out  permission  from  under  his  hand.  This  measure 
at  first  seemed  to  intimidate  the  pontifl^  who,  modi- 
fying  his  bull,  authorised,  in  cases  of  pressing  neces- 
aty,  the  contributions  of  the  Clergy;  but  a  legate 
soon  arrived  to  brave  Philip,  and  summon  him  to 
alter  his  behaviour,  if  he  did  not  desire  to  expose  his 
kingdom  to  a  general  interdict.  This  seditious  priest 
was  arrested ;  his  detention  set  the  pope  in  a  rage. 
*'  God  has  appointed  me  over  empires,  to  pluck  up, 
*•  to  destroy,  to  undo,  to  scatter,  to  build  up  and  to 
"  plant.^'  Thus  does  Boniface  express  himself  in 
(me  of  his  bulls  against  Philip  IV.     That  which 

(1)  Bottaet.  Def.  Cler.  Gall.  1.  iii.  c.  33,  24,  3d. 
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is  known  by  the  name  of  *  Unam  sanctam/  contains 
'  these  expressions  :  ^'  The  temporal  sword  ought  to 
be  employed  by  kings  and  warriors  for  the  church, 
according  to  the  order  or  permission  of  the  pope : 
the  temporal  power  is  subject  to  the  spiritual,  which 
institutes  and  judges  it,  but  which  can  be  judged 
**  of  God  alone ;  to  resist  the   spiritual  power,    is 
'^  to  resist  God,  unless  they  admit  the  two  principles 
"  of  the  Manicheans/'     An  archdeacon^  the  bearer 
of  these  bulls,  enjoined  the  king  to  acknowledge, 
that  he  held  from  the  pope  his  temporal  sovereignty. 
Finally,  Bonifice  excommunicated  Philip:  he   or- 
dered this  monarch's  confessor  to  appear  at  Rome^ 
to  render  an  account  of  the  conduct  of  his  penitent  ^ 
he  destined  the  crown  of  France  to  this  same  emperor^ 
Albert,  before  treated  as  a  criminal,  but  who  now 
acknowledged  by  a  written  document,  "  that   the 
**  Apostolic  See  had  transferred  from  the  Greeks  to 
^^  the  Germans  the  Roman  ^  empire,  in  the  person  of 
Charlemagne  ;  that  certain  secular  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal princes,  hold  from  the  pope  the  right  of  electing 
"  the  king  of  the  Romans,  the  destined  successor  to 
'^  the  empire ;  and  that  the  pope  grants  to  kings  and 
"  to  emperors  the  power  of  the  sword."  An  euloguim 
is  due  to  the  victorious  firmness  of  Philip,  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  extravagancies  :  the  commoners  and 
the  nobles  of  France  supported  him;  the  clergy, 
though  already  imbued  with  ultramontane  maxims> 
was  led  away  by  the  ascendancy  of  the  two  former 
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%rders.  The  prelates  at  ail  times  adhered  to  the  king 
with  a  reservation  in  favour  of '  the  faith  due  to  the 
pope\  and  thirty- four  of  them  proceeded  to  Rome 
in  defiance  of  Philip. 

A  letter  of  this  prince  to  Boniface,  VIII.  commen- 
ces with  these  words:  **  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
«'  king  of  the  French,  to  Boniface  pretended  pope, 
"  Kttle  or  no  greeting.  Let  your  very  great  Fatuity 
"  take  notice,  &c/'  These  insulting  expressions, 
but  litde  worthy  of  him  who  employed  them,  would 
have  very  badly  succeeded,  addressed  to  any  pope 
who  had  at  ail  less  merited  them  than  Boniface ;  but 
his  pretensions  really  bordered  on  delirium,  and  he 
was  altogether  destitute  of  the  political  address  re- 
quisite for  their  success.  Three  men,  in  the  course 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  have  checked  the  menacing 
progress  of  the  pontifical  power.  Boniface  VIII. 
by  disgracing  it  with  his  impotent  excesses  ;(^)  Phi- 
lip rV.,  in  publishing  this  discreditable  conduct  with 
unpunished  insults  ;  but  above  all,  Louis  IX.  whose 
resistance,  edifying  like  his  other  good  works,  had 
assumed  against  the  worldly  pride  of  the  popes,  the 
character  and  authority  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(1)  For  the  manners  and  religious  opinions  of  this  pope, 
see  the  pieces  published  by  Dupuy.  p.  523 — 560  of  the  Hist, 
of  the  dispute  between  Boniface  and  Philip  the  Fair.  Many 
witnesses  depose,  that  Boniface  spoke  with  derision  of  the 
sacraments,  of  the  mysteries,  of  the  gospel,  and  even  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  **  We  must,''  he  said,  ''  speai  like 
ths  people^  but  ws  need  not  iAink  likt  them." 
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Gregory  VII.  or  Boniface  YIU.  would  infaUibij 
have  excommunicated  Louis  IX.  :  the  anathemas 
of  the  former  would  have  been  formidable,  those 
of  the  latter  could  injure  the  court  of  Rome  atone. 

Boniface  caused  an  ecclesiastical  code  to  be  com- 
piled, which  bore  the  name  of  ^  Sexte/  because  it 
was  considered  as  a  sixth  book,  added  to  the  decre* 
tals  compiled  under  Gregory  IX.,  by  Raymond  de 
Pennafort.     This  sixth  book  itself  is  divided  into 
five,  which  correspond  in   the  distribution  of  their 
contents  with  those  of  Raymond's  collection,  aad 
embrace,  with  the  decretals  of  JBoni&ce  VIII.,  those 
of  his  predecessors  since  the  death  of  Gregory  IX. 
When  so  many  pontifical  laws  become  accumulated 
in  the  several^  codes,  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  ofcourse^ 
become  requisite  in  order  to  apjdy  them  :  epiacc^ml 
courts  tiierefore  ^rung    up.     Father  Tbomassia 
fi^es  their  origin  under  Boniface  VIII.  and  this  opi- 
nion appears  to  us  a  more  proboMe  one  than  that 
which  traces  this  institution  up  to  the  tfvdfih  aes* 
tuiy .     By  officials,  we  understand,  judges  prop^y 
so  called,  attached  to  the  cathedrals,  and  to  the  sees 
of  archbishops,  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing  spe^ 
cial,  civil,  or  even  criminal  sentences  :  now  tins  cha- 
racter does  not  sufficiently  belong  to  certain  digmta* 
ries  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  P^er  de  Blois,  and 
of  which,  in  1163,  a  council  of  Paris  complamed. — 
Furthermone,  whether  in  the  thirteenth  or  twdflh 
century,  the  era  of  the  establishment  of  eccleaiastical 
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eourte  id  certainlj  long  subsequent  to  the  pubUcatioii 
of  the  '  False  Decretals/  and  to  the  corruption,  of  the 
ancient  discipline  of  the  church. 

Legates,  another  instrument  of  the  papal  power, 
were  divided  into  two  classes  :  the  first,  chosen  in 
the  veiy  places  in  which  they  exercised  their  fiinc* 
tions ;  the  second,  dispatched  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman  court,  like  arms  extended  by  St.  Peter,  over 
the  wide  extent  of  Christendom.  Among  the  former 
are  also  distinguished  those  who  received  an  expresft 
and  personal  mission,  and  those  who  bom,  as  it  may 
be  said,  legates,  held  this  title  from  a  privilege  an- 
nexed to  the  episcopal  or  metropolitan  see  which 
they  filled.  Of  all  these  various  ministers,  or  com- 
missaries of  the  pontifical  government,  the  most  pow- 
erful would  always  have  been  detached  from  their  pro- 
per centre,  if  the  veiy  excess  of  their  pomp  and  pow- 
er haA  not  too  often  humbled,  in  every  kingdom, 
the  prelates  they  came  to  eclipse  and  to  rule.  Thefar 
splendour,  defrayed  in  each  place  by  the  churches, 
the  monasteries,  and  the  people,  excited  less  of  ad!- 
mir&lion  than  of  ikiurmurs  ;  and  even,  after  the  third 
council  of  the  Lateran  had  reduced  them  to  twen- 
five  horses,  they  were  still  considered  burdensome.  It 
became  necessary  to  dispose  of  sacred  vases  in  order 
to  ihake  them  presents ;  and  to  purchase  at  enor J 
moils  {mces  the  decisions,  answers,  favours,  commis- 
sions, one  had  occasion  to  demaild  d  them.    ^*  The 
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'<  legatioBS,  says  Fleury,(^)  were  mines  of  gold  to  the 
*^  cardinab,  and  they  usually  returned  from  them 
*'  loaded  with  riches.*'  Their  avarice  was  so  noto- 
rious and  so  unchangeable,  that  St.  Bernard  C^)  speaks 
of  a  disinterested  legate  as  a  prodigy ;  but  their 
pride,  more  intolerable  still,  displayed  too  openly 
beneath  the  eyes  of  monarchs,  the  pretensions  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  provoked  a  signal  resistance.  Very 
early  these  Legates  *  a  latere'  became  unacceptable 
in  France,  and  it  was  ruled,  that  none  should  be  re- 
ceived there,  save  when  they  should  have  been  de- 
manded and  approved  of  by  the  king ;  this  is  one  of 
the  articles  of  the  Gallican  liberties. 

The  thirteenth  century  is  that  in  which  the  popes 
arrived  at  their  highest  pitch  of  power :    councils, 
crusades,  anathemas,  canonical  codes,  monastic  or- 
ders, legates,  missionaries,  inquisitors,  all  the  spiri- 
tual arms,  re-tempered  and  sharpened  by  Innocent 
m.   were,  during  this  century,    directed   against 
thrones,  and  often  triumphed  over  them.     Innocent 
bequeathed  a  universal  monarchy  to  his  successors : 
they  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  means  of  fully 
preserving  this  empire ;  but,  in  the  year  300,  some 
small  portion  of  wisdom  had  sufficed  to  Boniface 
Vm.  to  have  been  still  the  first  potentate  in  Europe, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  disgrace  of  this  last  ponti- 
ficate, the  influence  of  the  Holy  See  still  continued 
to  sway  that  of  other  courts. 

(1)  4th  Disc,  on  J^cclesiastical  History,  no.  11. 

(2)  De  Consider.  1.  4,  p.  4,  6.' 
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T&E  residence  of  the  popes  within  the  walls  of 
Avignon^  from  1305  till  subsequent  to  the  year  1370, 
and  the  schism  which,  in  1378,  divided  for  a  long 
time  the  church  between  rival  pontiffs,  are  the  two 
leading  circumstances  of  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  both  have  contributed 
to  the  decline  of  the  pontifical  empire.  It  is  true 
that  in  leaving  Italy  the  popes  sheltered  themselves 
from  some  perils :  they  removed  from  the  theatre  of 
the  commotions  which  their  ambitious  policy  ex- 
cited or  reanimated.  It  is  also  true  that  the  appre- 
hension of  authorising,  by  so  imposing  an  example, 
the  wandering  life  of  the  bishops,  was  no  longer 
worthy  of  restraining  the  sovereign  pontiff:  the  time 
was  past,  in  which  sacred  laws  confined  each  pastor 
within  the  bosom  of  his  flock ;  interests  had  am- 
plified, had  reformed  these  humble  manners,  and 
dissipated  these  apostolic  scruples.  But,  to  disappear 
from  Italy,  was  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
See  over  the  then  most  celebrated  and  enlightened 
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countrjr  of  Europe ;  it  was  to  desert  the  post  where 
they  had  obtained  so  many  victories,  the  centre  in 
which  were  united  all  the  radii  of  the  power  they 
liad  achieved ;  it  was  to  renounce  the  ascendancy 
which  the  very  name  of  Rome  conveyed,  whose 
ancient  glory  was  reflected  on  the  modem  pontiiScates 
that  seemed  to  continue  it ;  it  was,  in  fine,  to  dis- 
content the  Italiafis,  to  deprive  them  of  the  last 
remains  of  their  ancient  consequence,  and,  by  private 
rivalries,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  schism. 
We  may  be  astonished  that  this  consequence  should 
have  been  deferred  for  seventy  years;  but  it  was 
inevitable;  and  this  schism,  in  exposing  publicly 
the  ambition  of  the  pontiffs,  in  placing  before  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude  the  picture  of  their  scandalous 
quarrels,  in  revealing,  by  their  reciprocal  recrimi- 
nations, the  secret  of  their  vices,  dissipated  for  ever 
the  illusion  with  which  the  power  of  their  predecesr 
sors  was  environed. 

The  sojourn  of  the  popes  in  the  Comtat  Venais- 
sin,  evinces  at  least  that  the  pope  could  dispense 
with  a  residence  in  Rome  ;  and  many  other  proofs 
unite  here  ,to  demonstrate,  that  any  other  city  could 
become  the  seat  of  the  first  pastor  of  the  church.  To 
fix  the  papacy  to  a  geographical  point  would  be,  to 
cut  it  off  from  the  number  of  institutions  necessary 
to  Christianity  ;  for  it  is,  without  doubt,  impossible 
that  an  essential  article  in  the  gospel  establishment 
should  depend  on  any  particular  locality,  changeable 
at  the  will  of  a  thousand  circumstances. 
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Not  one  w(ml  in  the  goepel,  or  in  the  writings  of 
die  apostles  points  out  the  city  of  Rome  as  the  in- 
Aspeosible  metropolis  of  Christianity.  There  is  no 
spot  upon  earthy  where  one  may  not  be,  a  christian, 
bishof),  patriarch,  or  pope.  But  this  demi-theologi- 
cal  diacusswn  exceeds  the  limits  of  our  subject :  let 
«s  return  to  the  popes  of  Avignon. 

To  throw  a  %ht  on  this  portion  of  the  history  of 
ifae  paspsLCjy  and  to  compensate  (or  the  details  which 
woidd  oecnpy  too  much  space  here,  we  shall 
present  in  the  first  place,  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
political  rey(dutions  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  the  East,  the  Tvaks  were  masters  of  Palestine. 
Ottomao,  their  head,  founded  the  empire  which  bears 
his  name ;  he  turned  to  account  the  discord  of  the 
Persians,  the  Saxaoens,  and  the  Greeks ;  he  deprived 
ttiem  of  Asiatic,  and  Europeaa  provinces.  The  throne 
of  Constantinople  verged  towards  its  ruin ;  seditions 
menaced  it  in  &e  city,  conspiracies  encompassed  it 
ki  the  eonrt ;  and  the  sons  of  the  emperor  were  fre- 
qoentiy  the  conapiratevs  against  him.  The  Rus- 
oazis  were  as  yet  barfaaMus  ^  but  iaDenmark,  Val 
demar,  taaght  by  adversity,,  did  honmir  to,  and 
established  the  throne.  Under  hi&  daughter  Maigar 
let,  Sweden  and  Ncnrway,  fonned^  with  Denmark, 
bntone  monanchy.  Poland,  agitated  for  a  long 
time*  by  the  Teotonie  knights,  rehired  under  Casi«> 
nnr  HE.  The  EngfisL  deposed  Edward  !!.»  se- 
cc»ded  th»  aotivitjic  of  Edwaid  IIL,    and    con- 
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vJemncd  aiid  banished  the  proscrlber  Richard.     la 
Spain,  Peter  the  Cruel  perished  at  the  age  of  thirty* 
five,  the  victim  of  Heory  Transtamare  who  suc- 
ceeded him.     In  France,  PhiUp  the  Fair  had  for 
successors  his  three  sons,  Louis  X.,  Philip  the 
Long,  and  Charles  IV.,  weak  princes,  and  dupes  of 
their  barbarous   courtiers.     After  them,   Philip   of 
Valois,  and  John   his  unfortunate  sdn,  supported 
against  the  English  an  unsuccessful  war:    in  vain 
did  Charles  V.  devote  himself  to  the  reparation  of 
so  many  evils  3    they  recommenced   with   aggra- 
vations during  the  minority  of  Charles  VI.,  con* 
tinned  during  his  derangement,  during  his  whole 
reign,    which    was    prolonged    into    the    fifteenth 
century. 

Since  the  Sicilian   vespers,  Sicily  had  remained 
subject  to  the  king  of  Arragon,  Peter  III.,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  anathemas  of  Rome,  transmitted  it  to 
his  descendants;   from  the  year  1262,  Charies  of 
Anjou  had  only  reigned  over  Naples.     Robert,  the 
grandson  of  Charles,  contributed  in  a  singular  degree 
to  fix  the  popes  in  Avignon :  he  thus  preserved  a 
more  immediate  influence  over  the  Guelphs,  over 
Florence,  over  Genoa,  and  the  other  cities  which 
belonged  to  this  faction.    The  Holy  See  had  clothed 
Robert  with  the  titie  of  vicar  imperial  in  Italy  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  empire ;  and,  when  the  emperors 
Henry  VII.  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  restored  once 
mort  the    Ghibelint   party,    Robert  served  as  a 
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counterpoise.  Joanna,  his  grand-daughter,  married 
the  king  of  Hungary,  Andrew,  whom  she  is  accused 
of  having  murdered ;  she  herself  died  the  victim  of 
Charles  Durazzo,  who,  fixing  himself  after  her  on 
the  throne  of  Naples,  transmitted  it  to  his  own 
children  Ladislaus  and  Joanna  II. 

The  exterior  power  of  the  Venetians  rose  or  fell, 
their  territories  were  extended  or  confined,  according 
to  the  various  success  of  their  eternal  wars  with 
Hungary  and  Genoa.  They  took  Smyrna  and 
Treviso ;  they  lost  a  part  of  Dalmatia ;  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Verona,  of  Vicenza,  and  of 
Padua  ;  they  possessed,  but  could  not  preserve 
Ferrara :  but  they  maintained  and  consolidated  the 
the  aristocratical  government  which  Gradenigo  had 
given  them,  and  punished  the  attempted  alteration 
by  Salieri.  Liguria,  on  the  contrary,  harassed  for 
ages  by  intestine  changes,  presented  in  the  four- 
teenth century  a  spectacle  fickle  as  ever :  we  behold 
her  obeying  in  succession  a  captain,  two  captains, 
sometimes  Grenoese,  sometimes  foreigners ;  a  council 
of  twelve,  of  twenty -four ;  a  mayor ;  a  doge :  and, 
in  the  intervals  of  these  ephemeral  governments, 
receive  or  reject  the  yoke  of  the  emperor,  of  the 
pope,  of  the  king  of  France,  or  of  the  lord  of  Milan, 
l^is  last  title  at  this  time  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Visconti.  From  the  thirteenth  century,  an  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  Otho  Visconti,  had  become  lord  of 
this  city,  and  had  obtained  for  his  nephew  Matthew 
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the  title  of  vicar  imperial  of  Lombardy.    Matthew^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  foorteenth  century^  aaaoei^ 
ated  with  himself  his  son  Galeas.    Overthrown  bjr 
the  Torriani^  resUxed  by  Henry  VII.,  and  upheld 
by  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  Visconti  resisted  the  pope, 
(he  king  of  Naples,  the  Fl^entines,  and  the  whole 
Guelphic  party.     After  the  emperor  Venceslas  had 
bestowed  on  one  of  these  Visconti,  John  Qaleas, 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Milan,  they  became  powerful 
enough  to  defend  themselves  against  the  head  of 
the  empire  himself.     When  Robert,  ttie  fifuccessor  of 
Venceslas,  wished  to  deprive  them  of  the  cities  of 
which  they  had  become  masters,  a  deciave  battle  in 
1401,  confirmed  their  possession  and  retarded  flieir 
fall. 

The  emperors  of  the  fourteenth  century  were,  Al- 
bert of  Austria,  whose  yoke  the  Helvetians  shook  off ; 
Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburgh,  who,  during  a  reign  of 
five  years,  began  to  shed  some  lustre  on  the  impe- 
rial crovm ;  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  restless  enemy  of 
the  popes ',  Oharies  IV.  or  of  Luxemburgh,  their 
creature ;  and  his  son  Venceslas,  a  vindictive  mo- 
narch, deposed  in  1 400.  Robert  belongs  more  pro* 
properly  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

Thus  the  Visconti,  being  substituted  for  the  em- 
perors in  Italy,  erected  then»elves  into  heads  of  the 
Ghibeline  faction,  at  the  saine  time  that  the  Ghdphic 
escaped  from  the  popes,  and  submitted  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  house  of  Philip  the  Fmt,  sov«^ign  of 
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France  and  of  Naples.  The  war  cantiniied  between 
the  two  Italian  factions,  wittiout  any  reference^  of 
esteem  or  of  interest,  to  their  ancient  chiefe ;  the  pc^ 
was  as  little  regarded  by  the  Guelpha,  as  the  empe- 
ror by  the  Ghibelines ;  even  the  latter  were  seen  in 
arms  against  the  emperor,  Charles  IV.,  wh^i  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  drawn  by  tike  pope  into  the  Quel- 
phic  party  ;  and  against  Robert,  whtsa  he  had  de^ 
dared  war  against  the  ViscontL  On  their  8ide>  the 
Ghielphs,  whom  the  weakness  pf  their  chie&^  pootiffi) 
kings  of  FVanoe,  or  of  Naples,  abandoned  to  thcar 
own  exarticHis,  fought  only  for  the  independence  of 
their  cities  or  the  general  liberty  of  Italy.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  centovy,  Guel]^  and  Ghibdines, 
animated  hy  similar  interests,  tended  towards  the 
same  end  j  but  it  was  undesigned ;  they  would 
have  feared  to  perceive  it ;  and,  when  their  ancient 
discord  had  no  longer  ^ay  motive,  habit  still  conti- 
nued to  jMreserve  it. 

It  results  from  this  statement,  that  the  court  of 
Avignon  had  for  rivals,  Germany  and  France :  Ger- 
many, which  preserved  till  near  13ftO,  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  Ghibeline  faction  3  fVanpe,  which  pro«- 
tected  the  popes  only  to  rule  over  them,  and  which 
endeavoured  to  become  master  in  Jtaly  of  the  Gnel- 
phic  one.  It  was  requisite  to  temper,  or  elude  by 
intrigue,  the  French  inlSuence,  to  repress  by  anathe- 
mas the  imperial  power,  and,  when  Chariea  IV.  de^ 
voted  himself  to  the  Holy  See,  to  direct  againat  the 
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Visconti,  the  thunders  of  the  church.  Such  were^ 
in  Avignon,  the  c^Ltes  of  the  supreme  pastors  of  the 
flock  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  taught  little,  and  edi* 
fied  less ;  they  were  temporal  princes,  and  reign  they 
would. 

Benedict  XI.  the  immediate  successor  of  Boniface 
VIII.  reigned  but  one  year ;  he  had  retired  to  Peru- 
gia, to  withdraw  from  the  domination  of  the  lords 
and  cardinals  who  pretended  to  the  government  of 
Rome ;  the  Colonnas,  proscribed  by  his  predecessor, 
entered  it  again.  Out  of  Rome,  Philip  the  Fair,  as- 
pired to  the  preponderance  ;  connected  at  first,  with 
the  Ghibeline  party  by  the  anathemas  of  Boniface, 
absolved  subsequently  by  Benedict  XI.,  he  little 
dissembled  his  intention  of  ruling  the  Holy  See.  Be- 
nedict became  uneasy  in  consequence,  and  directed 
enquiries  to  be  made  after  the  authors  of  the  outra* 
ges  which  Boniface  had  experienced.  An  excom- 
munication thundered  against  the  Florentines,  for  a 
political  interest  of  trifling  importance,  was  perhaps 
the  principal  fault  which  Benedict  XI.  had  time  to 
commit:  Italian  authors  have  imputed,  without 
proof,  to  Philip  the  Fair,  the  premature  death  of  this 
pontifi*. 

After  an  interregnum  of  nearly  a  year,  the  election 
of  Bertrand  de  Gotte,  or  Clement  V.  was  the  work 
of  Philip  the  Fair,  who  had  reason  to  complain  of 
him  :  the  monarch  wished  to  select,  from  among  his 
personal  enemies,  a  pope  who  would  be  altogether 
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Indebted  to  him  for  the  tiara,  and  who  would  pledge 
himself  to  pay  dearly  for  a  benefit  so  litde  merited 
beforehand.     Gtotte  made  six  promises  to  Philip» 
att  of  which  were  not  redeemed  by  Clement  V. 
For  instance,    this    pontiff  excused  himself  from 
condemning  the  memory  of  Bonifece  VHI. ;   and, 
when  the  empire  became  vacant  by  the  decease  of 
Albert  I.,  the  king  of  France,  who  canvassed  for 
this  place  for  a  French  prince,  vainly  counted  on 
the  services  of  the  holy  father :  whilst  seconding 
by  a  public  letter  the  claims  of  this  candidate, 
Clement  transmitted  to  the  electors  a  secret  brief, 
in  order  to  exclude  him/^>     It  is  certain  that  there 
needed  only  this  accession  to  assure  to  the  house  of 
France^  already  established  at  Nafdes,  a  universal 
preponderance,  especially  when  Clement,  despairing . 
to  reduce  the  Romans  to  a  tranquil  obedience,  con- 
sented to  fix  at  Avignon  tbe  pontifical  court.     Yet 
he  served  the  king  but  too  faithfully  in  the  affair  of 
the  templars :    inasmuch  as  sound  policy  required 
the  suppression  of  this  order,  insomuch  it  was  ac- 
cordant, as  it  ever  must  be  with  justice  and  hu- 
manity, to  dissuade  from  so  many  jucBcial  assassi- 
nations. 

When  Clement  V.  cancelled  a  decision  of  Henry 
Vn.  against  Robert,  Sang  of  Naples ;  when  he  de- 

(1)  J.  Villani.  1.  8,  c.  101— Pfeffel.  abr.  chr.  Hist,  of  Ger- 
many, aim.  1308. — ^V^lly's  Hift.  of  Franca>  toI.  7,  p.  Zd%, 
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creed  to  the  same  Robert  the  title  of  Vicar  of  the  em^ 
pire,  he  erected  himsdf  expressly  into  a  sovereign, 
and  placed  the  emperor  in  the  number  of  his  vassals. 
Thus  we  do,  he  says,  as  well  in  virtue  of  the  indu- 
bitable supremacy  which  we  hold  over  the  Roman 
empire,  as  of  the  full  power  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
given  us,  to  provide  for  the  sovereign's  place  dur- 
ing the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne."<*>  He 
maintained  also  that  Ferrara  belonged  to  the  Holy 
See;  and  the  Venetians  having  taken  this  place 
from  the  house  of  Este,  he  excommunicated  them  ^ 
declared  the  doge  and  all  the  citizens  infamous, 
deprived  of  every  li^t,  incapable,  they  and  their 
children,  to  the  fourth  generation,  of  all  secular  or 
ecclesiastical  dignity.(^) 

But  these  anathemas  were  no  longer  formidable. 
"  The  Italians/'  as  a  cardinal  then  observed,  "  no 
longer  dreaded  exconununications ;  the  Floren- 
tines treated  with  contempt  those  of  the  cardinal 
bishop  of  Ostia,  the  Bolognese  those  of  Cardinal 
"  Orsini,  the  Milanese  those  of  the  Cardinal 
Pellagrue :  the  spiritual  sword  terrifies  them  not, 
if  the  temporal  one  does  not  strike  them/'C^>. 
Clement  V.  also  published  a  crusade  against  the 
Venetians  :    this  very  Cardinal  Pellagrue  led   an 

(I)  Fleury's  Ecdes.  Hist.  1.  92,  n.  8. 
(3)  Baluz.  Vit.  Avenion.  toI.  1,  p.  69, — ^Fleury's  Eccl«s. 
Hist.  1.  91,  n.  3d. 

(3)  Henrici.  VH.  Iter,  Ital.  vol.  9.  Rer.  Italic,  p.  708. 
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annj  against  them;  they  were  defeated,  driven 
fom  Ferrara,  and  absolved. 

The  decretals  of  Clement  V.  united  to  the  decrees 
of  the  general  council  of  Vienna,  held  in  1313,  form 
a  canonic  code  which  is  designated  **  The  Clemen- 
tines/' The  decretals  of  John  XXn.,  the  successor 
of  Clement,  are  termed  the  '^  Extra vagantes,'*  that 
is  to  say,  supplementary  to  the  preceding  codes; 
and  the  name  of  *'  Extravagantes  communes''  is 
applied  to  a  collection  of  the  statutes  of  many  popes, 
whether  anterior  or  posterior  to  John.  Thus  the 
canon  law  of  the  middle  age  is  composed  of,  the 
decretals  forged  by  Isidore  in  the  eighth  century, 
the  decree  by  Gratian  in  the  twelfth,  the  decretals  of 
Gregory  IX.,  compiled  by  Raymond  de  Pennafort, 
in  the  thirteenth,  of  the  '^  Sexte  of  Boniface  VIII., 
ofthe*' Clementines,"  of  the  ^'  Extravagantes*'  of  John 
XXn.^  and  of  the  ^^  Extravagantes  communes :"  to 
which  noiay  be  added  the  collections  which  comprize 
the  bulls  published  by  the  popes  of  the  latter  ages. 
Such  are  tlie  sources  of  the  modern  jurisprudence  of 
the  clergy:  such  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pontiff,  and  the  unlimited 
extent  of  their  spiritual  authority:  such  the  volu- 
minous codes  which  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
pure  and  simple  rules  of  the  primitive  church ;  laws 
which,  since  the  age  of  St.  Louis  to  1682,  the  Gal- 
Kcan  Church  has  never  ceased  to  re-assert. 

A  pontifical  interregnum  of  two  years,  from  Cle- 
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ment  V.  to  John  XXTL,  comprised  the  enfire  reiga 
of  the  king  of  Prance,  Loais  X.  or  "  le  Hutin/' 
His  brother  and  successor  Philip  the  Long,  received 
from   John    XXII.   a  pedantic    and    high  flown 
epistle,('>  which  will  suffice  to  shew  what  this  second 
Avignon  pope  would  have  dared  under  difierent 
circumstances.     He  created  bishopricks  in  France : 
in  authorizing  the  divorce  of  Charles  the  Hand* 
some,  who  repudiated  Blanche  of  Burgundy,  he 
conceived  a  hope  that  he  could  subject  by  degrees 
a  government  which  sought  compliances  of  him. 
But  Philip  de  Yalois,  who  perceived  his  ambitious 
designs,  .threatened  to  have  him  bumed,(^>  and  pro- 
voked a  celebrated  discussion  on  the  bounds  of  the 
two  powers.     The  king's  advocate,  Peter  de  Cug- 
nieres,  supported  the  rights  of  the  civil  power  by 
arguments,  not  always  of  the  best  description,  though 
much  less  wretched  than  those  made  by  the  prelates 
to  perpetuate  the  abuse  of  the  ecclesiastical  jmis- 
diction.     It  is,  say  they,  by  the  exercise  of  this 
jurisdiction  that  the  clergy  are  enriched;  now  the 
opulence  of  the  clergy,  the  splendor  of  the  bishops 
and  archbishops  is  one  of  the  prime  interests  of  the 
king  and  of  the  kingdom.     Philip  de  Yalois,  but 
little  sensible  to  tiiis  interest,  commanded  that  within 
the  space  of  a  year  the  abuses  should  be  reformed, 

(1)  Baluz.  Vit  P^.  Avenion.  y.  1.  p,  164 — ^Fleary't  £c* 
des.  Hist.  L  82.  p.  26, 

(2)  BrCiler.— Millet's  Hist,  of  France,  t.  2,  p.  84. 
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wkhoat  the  interveation  of  th^  Romaa  or  AvlgnOB 
coort  This  discussion  had  not  adequate  effects; 
but  it  was  from  it  appeals  as  of  abuse  or  error 
^rungy  that  is  to  say,  appeals  from  ecclesiastieal 
decisioDs  to  secular  tribunab.<^> 

AAer  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Henry  VII.  Fre- 
derick the  Handsome,  duke  of  Austria,  disputed  the 
emjHre  with  Louis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  whose  rights 
were  established  by  victory.  However,  John  XXII, 
cancelled  the  election  of  Louis ;  be  maintained  that 
it  belonged  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  to  examine  and 
ratify  the  nomination  of  the  emperors,  and  that,  dur- 
ing the  vacancy,  the  imperial  government  should  im- 
mediately revert  to  the  Holy  See^  from  whence  it 
emanated.(^>  The  pope  reproached  Louis  with  protect- 
ing the  Visconti,  excommunicated  as  heretics ;  their 
heresy,  we  have  seen,  was  the  supporting  and  directing 
the  Ghibeline  party.  Louis  resisted,  he  kept  no 
bounds  in  the  invectives  with  which  he  loaded  John. 
While  John  was  deposing  the  emperor,  the  emperor 
caused  John  to  be  deposed  by  the  clergy^  nobility, 
and  citizens  of  Rome.  A  Franciscan  took  the  name 
of  Nicholas  Y.,  and  seated  himself  on  the  pontifical 
throne;  but  the  repentance  and  obedience  of  Nicholas, 
iigured  so  materially  the  cause  of  Louis,  that  he  con- 
sented to  renounce  the  empire,  when  John  died,  leaving 

(1)  Villaret'a  Hist,  of  France,  t.  8,  p.  234-  253.— He&ault't 
Abr.  Chion.  of  Hist,  of  France,  ann.  1329, 6t  1330. 

(2)  Fltnry'i  Eceles.  Hist,  I.  93,  n.  4. 12. 
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twenty-five  million  of  florins  in  his  cofiers.  ^^  This  im- 
^^  mense  treasure,  says  Fleury/^^  was  amassed  by  his 
**  HoliDess's  industry,  who,  from  the  year  1319,  estab- 
'^  fished  the  reservation  of  the  benefices  of  all  the  coK 
'^  legiate  churches  of  Christendom,  saymg,  that  he 
**  did  it  in  order  to  do  away  simony.  Furthermore, 
"  in  virtue  of  this  reservation,  the  pope  seldom  or  never 
*'  confirms  the  election  of  any  prelate  :  but  he  pro- 
motes an  archbishop  to  a  bishoprick,  and  puts  an  in- 
ferior bishop  in  his  place ;  whence,  it  oftenhappens 
that  an  archbishop's  see,  or  patriarchate,  becoming 
vacant,  produces  six  promotions  or  more,  and  a 
consequent  flow  of  large  sums  of  money  into  the 
apostoUc  treasury/' 
In  1338,  Benedict  XII.  having  refused  to  ab- 
solve Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  Diets  of  Rensee  and  of 
Frankfort  declared,  that  ancient  custom  conferred 
the  vicariate  of  the  vacant  empire  on  the  count  Pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine;  that  the  pretensions  of  the  pope  to 
replace  the  emperor  during  an  interregnum  were  un- 
tenable ;  that  the  pope  had  over  the  German  empire 
no  sort  of  superiority ;  that  it  was  not  his  province  to 
rogulate,  nor  confirm  the  elections  of  the  emperors ; 
that  the  plurafity  of  suffirages  of  the  electoral  college 
conferred  the  empire  without  the  consent  of  the 
Holy  See,  and,  that  to  assert  the  contrary  would  be 
a  crime  of  high  treason.  The  Germans  gave  to  their 
decree,  the  name  of  ^'  Pragmatic  Sanction ;"  and,  at 

(1)  Eccles.  Hist  1.  94.  n.  39. 
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the  same  time^  it  was  forbidden  to  pay  any  respect 
to  the  censures  falminated  against  the  head  of  the 
empire,  to  receive  bulls  from  Arignon,  or  keep  up 
any  correspondence  with  the  pontifical  court.  (') 

Four  years  after  the  publication  of  this  decree  arose 
Clement  YI.  who  demanded  of  the  emperor  a  perpe- 
tual edict,  in  which  the  empire  should  be  declared  a 
fief  of  the  Holy  See,  a  benefice  that  none  could  pos- 
sess without  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
This  Clement  said,  that  none  of  his  predecessors  knew 
how  to  be  a  pope;  Benedict  XII.  more  modest,  said  to 
die  cardinals  his  electoi^:  You  have  elected  an  ass.(2> 
Clement  renewed  the  anathemas  of  John  XXII. 
against  Louis  of  Bavaria ;  he  added  thereto  more 
solemn  imprecations :  ^^  May  the  divine  wrath !  he 
*^  cried,  may  the  vengeance  of  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
^  Paul,  fall  upon  Louis  in  this  world,  and  in  the 
^  next !  may  the  earth  swallow  him  up  alive  !  may 
^  all  the  elements  combine  against  him !  and  may  his 
^  children  famish  before  the  eyes  of  their  father,  by 
**  the  hands  of  his  enemies !"     But  Clement,  aware 
tiiat  cursing  no  longer  availed,  excited  a  civil  war  in 
tiie  heart  of  Germany,  leagued  the  nobles  against 
Louis,  deposed  him  anew,  nominated  a  vicar  of  the 
empire  in  Lombardy,  and  caused  to  be  elected  em- 
peror in  1346,  the  Margrave  of  Moravia,  who  took 
the  name  of  Charles  lY.    Louis  of  Bavaria,  every- 

(1)  PfefTel  ann.  1338. 

(9)  Fltury'i  Ecd.  Hitt.  L  94,  n.  611. 
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wfaere  cooqueror,  died  in  1347,  and  Clement  VL  tii- 
ttfflphed.  * 

About  this  time  a  horrible  plague  ravaged  Italy : 
the  sovereign  ponti^  who  had  founded  great  hopes  oa 
this  scourge,  watdied  the  moment  in  which  the  petty 
princes  of  Italy,  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  weak* 
ness,  and  havii^  no  longer  an  army  to  oppose  to 
his  anath^nas,  would,  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
and  sue  to  the  pontifical  authority.    To  accelerate 
this  event,  andaecond  the  plague,  Clement  employed 
money,  stratagem,  and  force,  in  order  to  conquer  the 
insubordination  of  the  citi<»  and  nobles  of  Romagna  ^ 
in  paiticuiar,  he  menaced  the  Visconti,  cited  them 
before  the  consistory  of  cardinals,  and  summoned 
them  to  restore  Bologna  to  the  church ;  but,  when 
he  heard  speak  of  twelve  thousand  horse^  and  six 
thousand  infantiy,  who  were  to  make  their  appear* 
aooe  at  the  court  of  AvigiKm  with  tlie  lords  of  Milan> 
he  took  the  course  of  negociation  with  this  powerful 
house,  and  lor  one  hundred  thousand  tik>nns>  sold  it 
the  investiture  of  Bologna.    Avignon  he  had  pur^^ha- 
sed :  Joan,  queen  of  Naples,  had  ceded  this  place  to 
him  for  eighty  thousand  florins,  whkdi,  it  is  said, 
were  never  paid.    But  Clement  declaied  Joan  inno^ 
cent  of  the  murder  of  her  first  husband^  Andrew ; 
he  acknowledged  iihe  second^  he  placed  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  projects  of  Louis,  kmg  of  Hungary^ 
who  in  order  to  avenge  his  brother  Andrew  was  about 
to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     It  wb$  thut  that 
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Clemeat  VI.  paid  for  Avignon ;  and,  as  this  citj  was 
a  fief  of  ihe  empire^  the  sale  was  coofirmed  by  Char*- 
les  IV.^  who,  indebted  for  his  crown  to  the  sovereign 
pontiii^  could  refuse  him  nothing. 

This  Pope  died  in  1352 ;  the  picture  of  his  man* 
Qersy  has  been  drawn  by  Matteo  Villani,  a  contempo- 
rary bbtonaa,  whose  expressions  Fleury(i)  thus 
translates  and  softens :  *'  He  kept  up  a  regal  estab- 
**  lishment^had  his  tables  magnifieently  served,  a  great 
"  train  of  knights  and  equerries,  and  a  numerous 
^  stud  of  horses,  which  he  often  mounted  for  amuse  *- 
"  meet.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  aggrandizing  his 
^  relations ;  he  purchased  extensive  lajkts  in  France 
^  for  them,  and  made  many  of  them  cardinals  ;  but 
*^  some  of  them  were  too  young,  and  of  too  scanda- 
*'  lous  a  life.  He  also  made  some  at  the  request  of 
**  the  king  of  France,  who  were  many  of  them  also 
**  too  young.  In  these  promotions,  he  had  regard 
to  neither  learning  nor  virtue.  He  himself  had  a 
moderate  share  of  learning;  but  his  manners 
were  gallant,  and  unbecoming  an  ecclesiastic. — 
^'When  an  archbishop,  he  preserved  no  restraint 
with  women,  but  wemt  furtiier  than  the  young  no- 
bles i  and  when  pope,  he  neither  knew  how  to 
^  refrain  nor  correct  his  conduct  in  this  way.  Great 
^  ladies,  as  well  as  prelates,  visited  his  apartments  ^ 
"  among  otbens  a  Coantess  of  Turenne^  on  whom 

(1)  EodM.  Hilt  l.fl«,a.  l». 
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*^  he  conferred  numerous  favours.  When  he  was 
**  sick,  it  was  the  ladies  who  waited  on  him^  as  female 
"  relations  take  care  of  seculars." 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  Clement  received  a 
letter  written,  they  say,  by  the  archbishop  of  Milan, 
John  Visconti,  and  of  which  the  following  are  lines : 
Leviathan,  prince  of  darkness,  to  Pope  Clement 

his  vicar Your  mother,  the  haughty,  salutes 

you  J  Avarice;  Lewdness,  and  your  four  other 
sisters,  thank  you  for  your  good  will,  which  has 
caused  them  to  thrive  so  well,"<*)^  It  was  during 
this  pontificate  that  the  Romans  saw  a  man  of  low 
rank.  Cola  Rienzi,  raise  himself  to  a  high  degree 
of  power.  Deputed  to  Clement  YI.,  to  invite  him  to 
return  to  Rome,  and  not  being  able  to  prevail  on 
liim,  Rienzi  returned  to  plant  the  standard  of  liberty 
on  the  capitol,  proclaimed  himself  tribune,  and 
governed  for  several  months  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  universe. 

The  emperor  Charles  lY.  had  promised  to  re- 
nounce  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  Rome  and  the 
ecclesiastical  domains ;  these  were  the  conditions  on 
which  Clement  VI.  had  raised  him  to  the  empire ; 
Charles  kept  his  word.  When  in  1355  he  resumed 
the  imperial  crown,  he  acknowledged  the  absolute 
independence  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes, 
and  swore  never  to  put  his  foot  in  Rome,  nor  on 

Fleury's  Eccles.  Hist  1.  9  6,ii  .9. 
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anj  Bpot  belonging  to  the  Holjr  See,  without  the 
permission  of  the  holy  father,  annulling  all  the  con- 
trary acts  of  his  predecessors,  and  obliging  his  sac-* 
cessofs,  under  penalty  of  deposition,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  engagement  entered  into  by  him. 
This  is  the  first  authenticated  act  which  elevated 
the  pope  into  a  temporal  sovereign,  an  independent 
monarch :  till  this  period  he  had  been  but  a  vassal 
of  the  empire.  Iniiocent  VI.,  who  reigned  in  1 355, 
I»t>fited  by  this  event  to  enrich  his  family.C^^ 

(1)  InDoceat  VI.  sent  Philip  de  Cubaasole  into  Germany,  to 
raise  the  tenth  penny  on  all  the  ecclesiastical  reyenues.    The 
following  were  the  complaints  of  the  Gennans  at  the  news  of 
this  exaction  :  ''  The  Romans  have  always  looked  on  Genna- 
ny  as  a  mine  of  gold,  and  have  invented  various  ways  of 
exhausting  it    YHiat  does  the  pope  give  to  this  kingdom 
''  hot  letters  and  words  ^  Let  him  he  master  of  all  the  henefi- 
ces  as  far  as  the  collation  ;  hut  let  him  relinqnish  their  re- 
venue to  those  who  do  the  duty  of  them.    We  send  money 
enough  into  Italy  for  various  merchandize,  and  to  Avignon 
for  our  children,  who  study  there  or  stand  for  henefices, 
without  mentioning  their  having  to  purchase  them.    None 
of  you  are  ignorant,  my  lords,  that  every  year  large  sums  of 
money  are  taken  from  Gennany  to  the  pope's  court,  for  the 
confirmation  of  prelateSj  the  obtaining  of  benefices,  the  pro- 
secution of  suits  and  appeals  to  the  Holy  See;  for  dispensa- 
tions, absolutions,  indulgences,  privil^;es,  and  odier  favours. 
At  all  times  the  archbishops  confirmed  the  elections  of  their 
snf&agan  bishops.    It  is  pope  John  XXIL  alone  who,  in 
our  time,  has  taken  this  right  firom  them  by  violence.    And 
yet  this  pope  further  demands  of  the  clergy,  a  new  and  un- 
*'  heard  of  subsidy ;  threatening  with  censures  those  who 
"  will  not  give  it,  or  who  oppose  it    Check  this  evil  in  its  out* 
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Charloi  IV.,  a  prince  as  weak  as  he  was 
ttou8,  was  commonly  suroamed  the  emperor  of  the 
priests.  **  You  have  then,"  Petrarch  writes  to  him^ 
<<  you  have  promised  with  an  oath  never  to  return  to 
**  Rome.  What  a  shame  for  an  emperor,  that  priests 
<'  should  have  the  power  or  rather  the  audacity  to 
compel  him  to  such  a  renunciation  1  What  pride 
in  a  bishop  to  deprive  a  sovereign,  the  father  of 
liberty,  of  liberty  itself !  And  what  opprobrium  in 
him  whom  the  universe  should  obey,  to  cease  to 
be  his  own  master,  and  obey  his  vassal  !*' 
This  Petrarch,  who  beheld  too  neariy  the  court  of 
Avignon,  compares  it  to  ''a  labyrinth  in  which  an 
imperious  Minos  casts  into  the  fatal  urn  the  lot  of 
humanity,  where  bellows  a  rapadk>ud  Minotaur, 
where  triumphs  a  lascivious  Venus.  There  is  no 
guide,  no  Ariadne^  to  chain  the  monster,  to  bribe  his 
hideous  porter,  there  is  no  means  but  gold.  But 
^  gold  there  opens  heaven,  gold  in  that  place  buys 
^'  Jesus  Christ  ^  and,  in  this  impious  Babylon,  a 
^  fiiture  existence,  immortality,  the  resurrection^  the 
last  judgment,  are  placed  with  Elysium,  Acheron 
and  the  Styx,  in  the  class  of  fables  imposed  upon 
the  grossest  credulity /'(<> 
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**  set,  and  do  not  peimit  tiie  establislunent  of  this  shameftil 
"  aervitode/'  Vita  2,  Innoc.  VI.  apndBalqz.  Vit.  Flip.  Are- 
nion^  y.  1.  p.  860. 

(1)  Pdtararc.  Op.Epiftt.  8.  Ut  7. 8. 10.  11. 15.— Three  aonneU 
against  the  Romui  €k)iirt— Et,  Da  Vita  Solitar.  1. 3  ».  4.  c.  3. 
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Aldiougli  the  weakness  oi  the  emperor  Charles 
IV.  bad  opened  a  new  career  to  pontifical  ambitLoD^ 
jet  the  letinn  of  some  degree  of  light,  and  the  per- 
petual comnotioDs  in  the  city  of  Rome,  which  kept 
Iimoeeat  VI.  at  Avignon,  which  coni^peUcd  Urban  V. 
to  letum  to  it,(i>  and  which  would  have  sent  Ore- 
gory  XI.  back,  when  he  di^ ;  finally,  the  schism 
with  wfaiefa  this  pope's  death  waa  followed ;  all  these 
causes  cancovred  m  depriving  the  Holy  See  of  the 
fruits  ot  the  policy  and  enterprises  of  Clement  VL 

In  1378,  the  casdinids,  assembled  to  give  a  suc- 
cessor to  Gregory  XI«  proclaimed  Barthelemi  Preg- 
aano^  who  Uxk  the  name  of  Urban  VI.^  and  they 
a  few  moatfas  after  withdrew  to  Fondi,  where' they 
dected  Hobeit  of  Geneva,  <Hr  Clement  VII.  :  they 
pretended  that  the  election  of  Urban  was  but  a  for* 
mality  to  appease  like  fiiry  of  a  people  which  wished 
to  control  tiieb  choice.  Clement  was  installed  in 
Avignon :  France,  Spain,  Scotland  and  Sicily  ac* 
knowledged  him:  the  rest  of  Europe  suj^rted 
Urban,  who  resided  at  Rome,  and  published  in 
England  a  crusade  against  France.  .  Urban  died  in 
1389,  and  the  caidinala  of  has  psorty  supplied  his 

(I)  Urban  V.  when  dying.  ej^ffSMd  these  words  :  ''  I 
"  fijrmly  beUere  all  that  the  H0I7  Catholic  Church  holds  and 
"  teaches ;  and  if  I  ever  advanced  doctrines  contrary  to  the 
**  church  I  retract  and  subject  them  to  its  censure/'  Here  is 
one  pope,  says  Flenry,  who  did  not  thadc  himself  iaftUifals. — 
£<c/«t.  Hiit.  1.  97,  n.  18. 
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place  by  Peter  Tomacelli  or  Boniface  IX.    On  th« 
other  hand^  Clement  being  deceased  in  1394,  the 
French  cardinals  raised  to  the  pontificate  Peter  de 
Lune,  a  Spaniard,  who  was  called  Benedict  XIII. 
Modes  of  reconciliation  were  proposed  from  all  quar* 
ters ;  France  especially  evinced  her  anxiety  to  extin- 
guish the  schism :  but  neither  of  the  pontiff  would  lis- 
tento  relinquishing  the  tiara ;  and  the  spiritual  arms 
directed  by  each  pope  against  the  other  became 
harmless  in  their  hands.     What  one  did  against  the 
supporters  of  the  other;    what  dangers  they  en- 
countered ;  what  cardinals,  what  kings,  what  cities^ 
they  excommunicated;  how  many  threats,  how  many 
bulls,  how  many  censures  they  published,  we  will  not 
undertake  to  relate  here :  we  shall  only  remark,  that 
the  Church  of  France,  after  useless  efforts  to  re- 
establish concord,  ended  by  withdrawing,  in  the  year 
1398,  from  obedience  to  either  one  or  the  other 
pontiff.     "  We,'*  says  Charles  VI.,  **  supported  by 
*'  the  princes  of  our  blood,  and  by  many  others,  and 
<'  with  us  the  church  of  our  kingdom,  as  well  the 
"  clergy  as  the  people,  we,  altogether  withdraw  from 
**  obedience  to  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  as  from  that  of 
his  adversary.     We  desire  that  henceforth  no 
person  pay  to  Benedict,  his  collectors,  or  other 
'^  officers,  any  ecclesiastical  revenues  or  emoluments : 
'*  and  we  strictly  forbid  all  our  subjects  from  obeying 
"  him  or  his  officers  in  any  matter  whatever."     Vil- 
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"  laretC^)  adds,  that  Benedict  having  caused  a  report 
to  be  spread,  that  the  French  were  desirous  to  with- 
draw from  obedience  to  him  in  order  to  substitute  a 
pope  of  their  own  nation,  the  king  to  do  away  such 
suspicions,  declared,  in  his  letters,  that  any  pope 
would  be  agreeable  to  hun,  whether  African,  Arab 
or  Indian,  provided  he  did  not  dishonour  by  his 
passions  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

The  French  profited  by  these  events  to  repress  the 
exactions  of  the  pontifical  court.  The  churches 
were  restored  the  right  of  freely  electing  their  pre- 
lates, and  collators  the  disposal  of  other  benefices. 
Boniface  IX.  had  perfected  the  art  of  enriching  the 
Holy  See ;  he  had,  as  Fleuiy  observed,  <*)  doubly 
need  of  money,  for  himself,  and,  to  support  Ladislaus 
at  Naples  against  the  house  of  Anjou.  We  may 
read  in  Fleury,(^)  how  the  clergy,  who  possessed 
benefices  at  Rome,  paid  for  the  favour  of  being  exa- 
mined ',  how  Boniface  in  the  second  and  third  year 
of  his  pontificate,  dated  as  of  the  first  the  bulls  for 
b^iefices ;  how  he  exacted  compensation  for  this  an* 
tedate ;  how  he  extended  to  prelacies  the  right  of  first 
firuits,  that  is,  the  reservation  of  the  revenue 
of  each  benefice  for  the  first  year ;  how  he  kept  cou- 
riers throughout  Italy,  to  be  apprised,  without  delay, 
of  the  sickness  or  death  of  prelates  or  other  dignita- 

(1)  Hist  of  France,  vol.  xii.  p.  270, 271. 

(2)  Eccles.  Hist.  1.  99.  n.'26. 

(3)  Ibid.  n.  26,  27,  28. 
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lies,  and  in  order  to  sell  twice,  or  thrice,  the  same  ab- 
bey or  church ;  how,  by  clauses  of  preference,  he 
revoked  the  reservation,  and  the  survivorship,  the 
price  of  which  he  had  received :  how  he  would  even 
annul  the  preferences  which  paid  a  higher  price ;  how 
in  fine,  this  traffick,  combining  with  the  plague,  and  , 
the  consequent  rapid  mortality  of  the  incumbents, 
brought  into  the  treasury  of  the  apostoKc  see,  the 
innumerable  contributions  of  all  those  who  obtamed, 
hoped  for,  or  coveted,  a  rich  or  a  poor  ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

It  was,  without  doubt,  impossible  but  that  these 
scandalous  abuses,  multiplied  and  extended  through 
the  lapse  of  time  from  Hildebrand  to  Boniface  IX. 
and  Benecfict  XIII.,  should  excite  the  indignation  of 
upright  minds  and  honest  hearts.  The  French, 
much  more  christianized  in  the  fourteenth  century 
than  the  people  of  Italy  or  Germany,  evinced,  by  this 
alone,  more  zeal  in  reptessmg  the  uregularities  and 
excesses  of  the  clergy.  They  had  seconded  Phi- 
lip the  Fair  against  Boniface  Vlll. ;  undcsr  Philip 
of  Valois,  Peter  de  Cugnieres  had  expressed  their 
honourable  wishes ;  and  more  than  twenty  years 
before  their  renunciation  of  Benedict  XIII.  as  of  Bo- 
niface IX.  they  had,  under  Charles  V.  enquired  into 
the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  A  monument 
of  this  discussion  has  been  preserved  to  us  under 
the  titie  of  "  The  Verger's  dream,  or  Dks^tation  be- 
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tween  the  derk  and  the  squire  :^  0)  a  work  the  au** 
thor  of  which  is  not  well  known;  but  which  we 
would  attribute  to  John  de  Ldgnano^  or  to  Charles 
de  Louvieres,  rather  fhan  to  any  other.     The  clerk 
in  it  claims   for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter^  the 
title  of  Yicar-General  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth.*^ 
The  squire  distinguishes  two  era3  ip  our  Saviour^s  his^ 
toiy,  one  of  preaching  and  humility  before  his  death, 
the  other  of  power  and  of  glory  after  his  vesorrectioik 
St  Peter,  according  to  the  squirey  and  4hft  pope  as 
well  as  St.  Peter,  can  represent  but  &e  poM  and  Ihe 
mode^  Jesus,  preaching  the  gos^i,  and  afieitbg 
over  thrones  and  temporal  things,  no  sort  of  pcetoi^ 
Aoti^  tfeknowtedging  that  his  kmgdom  is  not  of  this 
woild,  submitting  himself  to  the  oivi  power,  and,  in 
fine,  rendering  to  Cesar,  that  which  to  Cesaf  bekmgi. 

(1)  "  The  Verger's  dream/'  one  of  the  most  ancient  monu-* 
ments  of  French  literature  and  of  the  liberties  6f  the  Gallican 
Church,  occupies  the  half  of  a  folio  toluMe,  in  the  oolleotibn  of 
proof»  of,  and  treatioes  on  IkesQ  liberties. 


CHAPTER  Vllt 


FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

FouB  great  councils  were  held  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  all  previous  to  the  yeai  1450. 

The  council  of  Pisa  in  1409  :  it  is  not  reverenced 
as  an  cecumenical  one ;  it  nevertheless,  in  deposing 
Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  elected  Alex- 
ander III.  to  their  place.  This  act  did  not  extinguish 
the  schism ;  on  the  contrary  it  occasioned  at  once 
three  popes. 

The  council  of  Constance  in  1414:  this  had 
greater  authority ;  it  caused  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague  to  be  burned^  further,  it  declared  the 
superiority  of  general  councils  over  the  popes ;  a 
doctrine  always  disapproved  of  at  Rome,  and  to 
which  Martin  V.  did  not  adhere,  though  elected  by 
this  very  council  of  Constance.  But  the  church 
had  no  longer  more  than  two  heads,  Martin  V.  and 
the  obstinate  Benedict  XIII.  Gregory  XII.  sent 
in  his  resignation  ^  and  John  XXIII.  the  successor 
of  Alexander  V.  was  thrown  into  prison,  from 
whence  he  did  not  come  out  until  he  had  acknow- 
ledged Martin  V.   There  is  no  vice,  no  crime,  which 
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cootemporaiy  historians  and  the  conncil  of  Con« 
stance  do  not  reproach  John  XXIII.  with.  An 
s^t  of  accusation  prepared  against  him,  presented, 
thejr  say,  a  complete  catalogue  of  eveiy  mortal 
crime/ >>  They  assert  that  he  had  seduced  three 
hundred  nuns  $('>  according  to  Theodoric  de  Nieve<3> 
he  kept  at  Bologna  two  hundred  mistresses.  These 
exaggerations  discover  calumny ;  and  the  friend-^ 
ship  and  hospitality  with  which  the  Florentines^ 
espedaily  the  Medids,  a  family  at  this  period  dis^ 
tinguished,  honoured  a  pontiffso  weakly  established, 
would  suffice  to  refute  or  weaken  the  accusations 
with  which,  his  enemies  and  his  misfortunes  have 
loaded  his  memory.  The  weakness  of  his  character 
stimulated  the  insults  of  his  rivals,  and  bis  disgraces 
those  of  the  historian. .  Stripped  of  his  states  by 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  betrayed  by  Frederick, 
duke  of  Austria,  hunted  by  the  emperor  Sigismund, 
John  used  too  liberally  the  sole  resources  which 
remained  to  him,  simony  and  usury  3  he  brought 
to  perfi&ction,  even  after  Boniface  iX.  the  traffic  in 
benefices,(^)  and  we  read(^>  that  a  note  for  one 
thousand  florins  would  be  passed  him  where  he  lent 
eight  hundred  for  four  months.  - 

(1)  Theodor.  de  Niem.  ap.  Vonder  Hart.  vol.  ii.  p.  389. 

(2)  L^Enfanf  8  Hist,  of  Conn,  of  Constance,  1.  2,  p.  184. 

(3)  Inrect.  in  Joaun.  1.  23.  p.  6. 

(4)  Fleory's  Eccles.  Hist  1.  103,  n.  45. 

(5)  Theodor.  Niem.  Invect.  p.  8. 
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The  council  of  Basle  in  1431 :  theologians  de^ 
clai^  it  oecumenical  to  its  twenty-fifth  session  only  ; 
it  held  forty-five.  This  council  also  humbled  a 
good  deal  the  papal  authority ;  and  its  decrees  od 
this  head,  as  well  as  those  of  Constance,  served  to 
prepare  in  France  the  celebrated  pragmatic  sanctioD^ 
to  which  we  shall  revert  by  and  by.  The  fathers  of 
Basle  deposed  Eugene  IV.,  the  successor  of  Martin 
v.,  describing  the  said  Eugene  as  a  disturber,  a 
heretic,  and  a  schismatic.  Eugene  excommunicated 
this  third  council,  and  held  a  fourth  at  FlOT»ace  in 
1459.  In  it  the  reconciliation  of  the  Ghreeks  was 
treated  of :  John  Paleologus,  emperor  of  the  Eas^ 
was  at  it,  endeavouring  to  confirm  by  this  re-union 
tlie  throne  upon  which  he  tottered ;  but  the  priests 
of  Constantinople  persisted  in  the  schism. 

Louis  III.  of  Anjou,  had  disputed  (he  throne  of 
Naples  with  Joan  II.,  daughter  of  Charles  Durazzo* 
Delivered  from  Louis  by  Alphonso  V.  king  of  Arra- 
gon,  Joan  adopted  the  Arragonese  monarch,  and 
her  liberator  was  to  become  her  heir.  Subse- 
quenUy  some  misunderstanding  between  Alphonso 
and  Joan  determined  her  to  revert  to  Louis  of  An- 
jou, and  to  revoke  in  his  favour  the  act  of  adoption 
obtained  by  Alphonso.  Joan  and  Louis  died :  and^ 
two  competitors  present  themselves  to  reign  over 
Naples,  Alphonso  and  Reai,  th^  brothers  of  Louis. 
Pope  Eugene  declares  for  Alphonso,  precisely  be- 
cause Reni,  more  acceptable  to  the  Neapolitans, 
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aad  to  Italy  genendly,  would  have  been  too 
dable  a  nejghbour  for  the  HiAy  See.  This  is  the 
pnadpal  affidr  purely  political  ia  which  the  pontiff 
ooncemed  himself.  He  however  obliged  Uladislaus, 
kii^  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  to  break  a  peace  with 
tiie  Turks,  sworn  to  on  the  Evangelists  and  on  the 
Koran.  A  rupture  &tal  as  it  was  perfidious,  and 
which  drew  after  it,  in  1444  near  Vame,  the  defeat 
and  de^  of  Ulatfislaus. 

£ugene  retained  *to  his  death  the  title  of  pope,  al- 
though the  countil  of  Basle  had  cc«fert^sd  it  on  the 
duke  of  Savoy^  Amadous  VIH.  whose  papal  name 
wasFdix  V.  This  diike  afterwards  abdicated  the 
tiara,  and  the  church  had  at  last  but  one  head  Nicho- 
las v.,  the  successor  of  Eugene ;  Nicholas,  n  pdcific 
prelate,  the  friend  of  literature^  and  founder  o(  the 
Vatican  library,  sind  one  of  the  mo^tgeneorous  protec- 
tors o£  the  learned  Cheekd,  who  took  refuge  in  Italy 
after  Mahomet  IL  had  taken  Constantinople  in 
1446. 

We  have  seen  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  fif* 
teenth  ceidttiy,  the  priesthood,  divided,  had  no  means 
of  very  serioiisly  threatening  great  empires.  This  op* 
portonity  ought  to  have  been  sei^ied  on  for  effecting 
those  reformations,  provoked  by  the  corruptions 
which  the  false  decretals  hiid  produced  in  the  ecclesi*- 
afticalidisciidine. 

^  The  ancietit  rules  left  to  the  clergy,  to  the  people, 
and  to  tiie  soverrign,  an  active  part  in  the  election  of 
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bishops,  and  the  new  law  reserved  to  the  pope  the  insti- 
tution of  the  incumbents.  Excommunications,  for- 
merly rare  and  confined  to  matters  altogether  spiritual, 
were  multiplied  after  the  tenth  century  against  empe- 
rors and  kings,  whose  power  they  shook.  The  popes 
of  the  eight  first  centuries  never  thought  of  enacting 
tributes  from  the  newly  elected  bishops  ;  now,  the 
pope  demands  first  fruits  of  them.  Before  the  decre- 
tals, the  ecclesiastics  were  in  civil  and  criminal  cases 
amenable  to  the  ;secular  tribunals :  after  the 
decretals,  the  pope  wished  to  become,  in  all 
sorts  of  causes,  the  supreme  judge  of  every 
member  of  the  priesthood.  In  fine,  dispensations, 
pardons,  reservations  and  reversions,  and  appeals  to 
the  Holy  See,  were  perpetual ;  the  abuses,  become 
excessive,  wearied  France  in  an  especial  manner. 

After  having  withdrawn,  as  we  have  said,  firom 
obedience  to  both  the  candidates  for  the  papacy,  the 
Galilean  church  began  to  regulate  itself  agreeable  to 
the  primitive  laws,  and  received  with  transport  the 
decrees  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  which 
limited  the  power  6f  the  pope  and  subjected  it  to  that 
of  the  united  church.  The  council  of  Basle,  when 
Eugene  TV.  had  quitted  it,  sent  its  decrees  to  the  king 
of  France,  Charles  VII.  who  communicated  them  to 
the  great  nobles  of  his  kingdom,  secular  as  well  as  ec- 
clesiastical, met  together  for  this  purpose  in  the  holy 
chapel  of  Bourges.  The  decrees  of  Basle  and  of 
Constance,  approved  and  modified  by  this  assembly, 
""ormed  the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  was  read  and 
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proclaimed  as  the  king's  edict,  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  the  3d  of  July,  1430.  It  is  deter- 
mmed  by  this  edict,  that  general  councils  ought 
to  be  held  every  ten  years,  that  their  authority  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  pope,  that  the  number  of  cardinals 
should  be  reduced  to  twenty-four,  that  the  presenta- 
ti<m  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  should  be  perfectly 
free,  that  the  first  fruits  should  no  longer  be  demand- 
ed, and  that  neither  reservations  or  reversions  should 
be  recognised.  0)  All  orders  of  the  state  received  this 
^'  pragmatic''  with  enthusiam ;  and  the  whole  course 
of  histoiy  attests  how  dear  it  was  to  the  French. 

In  Italy  the  schism  had  gradually  produced  a  re** 
volution  in  their  political  views.  Und^  doubtful  and 
rival  demi-popes;  under  the  feeble  influence  of  the 
emperors  Robert,  Sigismund^  Robert  11.  Frederick 
in.  the  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  factions  become,  al- 
most extinct  either  from  want  of  heads  or  ofstandards, 
or  lassitude  consequent  on  four  or  five  centuries  of 
madness  and  misfortune.  The  Visconti,  become  the 
ehie&  of  the  GHiibelines,  sunk  and  disappointed,  re-* 

(1)  W«  must  observe,  said  the  president  Henault,  that  in 
1441  the  king  issued  a  declaration  respecting  the  pragmatic 
sanction,  implying  thathis  design  and  that  of  the  assembly  at 
Bourges,  was,  that  the  arrangement  made  between  Eugene  IV. 
and  bis  ambassadors  should  take  effect  from  the.  day  of  the 
date  of  this  pragmatic,  without  any  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
Basle  decree,  issued  before  the  date  of  the  pragmatic ;  and  from  j 

this  it  is  concluded,  that  the  decrees  of  general  counqls,  as 
respects  discipline,  have  no  force  in  France  until  after  they 
haTe  received  authority  from  the  edicts  of  our  kings.-^J^, 
Ckron.  o/HitL  of  France,  aim,  1438.  ^ 
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placed  by  the  Sforz^  a  femily  just  hatched  and 
tmed  to  combat  for  interests  new  as  itself.    The  Me- 
dids^  leas  ifeoeot,  laboured  to  calm  the  commotioDs 
which  agitated  Florence,  and  indulged  the  hope  of 
seeing  liberty,  laws,  and  literature  flourish,  in  the 
loveliest  country  they  could  make  their  abode. — 
Impelled  also  by  the  idea  of  their  advances  in  the  fine 
arts,  other  cities  of  Italy  aspired  to  free  themselves 
altogether  from  the  German  yoke,  and  to  exer- 
cise an  habitual  isdoence  over  the   people  they 
had  outstripped  in  eiviliflation.    This  national  pride 
it  was  which  reconciled  them  secretly  to  the  papacy, 
disposed  them  to  consider  it  as  the  centre  of  Italian 
power,  and  to  mourn  over  the  ancient  eplendomr  of 
this  once  dreaded  focus.    The  middle  of  the  fifte^ith 
century,  is  the  true  em  in  which  was  confirmed,  and 
propagated  in  Italy,  the  doctrine  elsewhere  denomi- 
nated ultramontane,  a  docbine  which  has  since  been 
but  the  mask  of  the  political  interests  of  this  nation, 
well  or  ill    understood  by   her.     Since  then,  the 
Italians  have  generally  abstained  from  seconding  the 
resistance  that  the  £]i^lisfa,  the  Germans,  the  French, 
have  not  ceased  tp  of^ose  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  to  his  worldly  ambition,  and  abuse  of 
his  spiritual  ministry.     Already,  in  the  councils  of 
Constance  and  Baale,  the  Italian  prelates  were  in  ge* 
netBl  remarked  (>>  for  the  lukewaimness  of  their  zeal 
in  the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  irregularities.  Ter- 

(1)  Bossuet  Def.  Deelar.  CI.  Gallic. 
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nfied  no  doubt,  by  the  rash  boldness  of  Wickliffe 
and  many  other  innovators,  they  did  not  perceive 
that  propriety  of  manners  and  wise  laws  would  be 
the  most  certain  security  against  alterations  in  doc- 
trine^ or  rather^  the  preservation  of  the  faith  was 
not  what  they  most  sincerely  desired  to  secure.  Be- 
hold then,  in  what  disposition  the  successors  of  Ni- 
cholas v.,  found  the  cleigy,  the  learned,  the  rulers, 
and  consequeptly  the  people  of  Italy;  and  such 
were  the  points  of  support  on  which  the  pontifical 
levers  went  to  work^  in  order  to  put  it  under  way  once 
more. 

Six  popes,  alter  Nicholas  V,  governed  the  church 
fluting  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century :  Car 
lixtns  m,  firom  1445  to  1458  ;  Pius  II.  to  1464 ; 
Paul  II.  to  1471  ',  Sixtus  IV.  to  1484  s  Innocent 
VIII.  to  1492;  and  Alexander  IV.  for  the  followmg 
years. 

Galixtus  III.  who  vainly  preached  a  crusade 
i^gunst  the  Turks  established  at  Constantinople, 
shewed  much  more  zeal  still  for  the  particular  in- 
terests of  his  family.  This  pope  had  three  nephews : 
he  raised  two  of  tiiem  to  the  cardinalat,  which  they 
disgraced  by  the  open  irregularity  of  their  conduct. 
He  heaped  secular  dignities  on  the  head  of  the  third : 
he  made  him  duke  of  Spoleto,  and  general  of  the 
troops  of  the  Holy  See;  he  was  desirous  of  making 
Idng  of  Naples,  and  thus  terminate  the  rivalry  ex- 
bting  between  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Alphonso, 
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John,  the  sou  of  Rene,  and  other  candidates^  whose 
object  this  kingdom  was.  Calixtus  endeavouied  to 
arm  the  Milanese  against  Ferdinand,  and  forbad  this 
prince  on  pain  of  excommunication  from  taking  the 
title  of  king  :  but  Calixtus  reigned  only  three  years, 
and  his  ambitious  intentions  had  no  dm^ble  con* 
sequence. 

After  him  came  Pius  II.,  who  before,  under  the 
name  of  Eneas  Sylvius,  was  an  author  sufficiently 
distinguished:  he  had  also  been  secretary  to  the 
council  of  Basle,  and  as  such  a  zealous  partisan  of 
the  supremacy  of  councils ;  but  finally,  when  pope, 
an  ardent  defender  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Holy 
See.  He  even  formally  retracted  all  that  he  had 
written  at  the  dictation  of  the  council ;  and,  by  an 
express  bull,  Pius  II.  condemns  Eneas  Sylvius.  <>> 
His  bull  '  Execrabilis,'  anathematizes  appeals  to  ge- 
neral councils,  to  one  of  which  France  appealed  on 
this  very  bull.  Charles  VII.  still  reigned ;  he  main- 
tained the  pragmatic  sanction ;  and  observe  in  what 
terms  the  attorney  general  Douvet  protests  against 
this  bull :  "  Since  our  holy  father  the  pope,  to 
'^  whom  all  power  has  been  given  for  the  building  up 
''  of  the  church  and  not  for  its  destruction,  wishes  to 

(1)  "  Never  did  individual/^  says  Mezerai,  "  labour  more 
"  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  popes  within  the  limits  of  the 
*'  canons  than  Eneas  Sylvius;  and  never  did  pope  endeavour 
V  more  to  extend  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  right  and  of  reason, 
"  than  the  same  man  when  he  became  Pius  II. — A6r.  CAnm, 
vol.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  436. 
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ciistiirb  and  insult  our  lord  tl)e  king,  the  eccleai- 
astics  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  his  secular  sub- 
jects, I,  John  Douvet,  attomej  general  of  his 
Majesty,  do  protest  such  judgments  or  censures  to 
be  null,  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  sacred 
canons,  which  declare  void,  in  many  cases,  this 
''sort  of  decbions;  submitting,  nevertheless,  all 
''  tiuDgs  to  tile  judgment  of  a  general  council,  to 
^  which  our  very  christian  king  purposes  to  have 
^  recourse,  and  to  which  I,  in  his  name,  appeal/'<'> 
But  Louis  XI.  succeeded  Charles  in  1461,  and 
repealed  the  '  pragmatic,'  yielding  to  the  solicitations 
of  Pius,  who  wept  for  joy  at  it,  ordained  pubtic 
festivals,  and  caused  the  .  act  of  the  assembly  at 
Bouges  to  be  dragged  through  the  puddle  of  Rome. 
IfOuis  had  affixed  two  stipulations  to  his  compliance ; 
one,  that  the  pope  should  favour  John  of  Anjou  and 
proclaim  him  king  of  Naples  ;  the  other,  that  a  legate, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth,  should  be  appointed  to  invest 
the  incumbents  in  France.  Pius,  who  had  made  both 
these  promises,  fulfilled  neither ;  but  he  composed 
verses  in  honour  of  the  king,  and  sent  him  a  sword, 
ornamented  with  diamonds,  to  fight  Mahomet  II. — 
Louis  highly  iiritated,  directed  the  parliament  secret- 
ly to  oppose  the  edict  which  rescinded  the  pragma- 
tic.   This  opposition  it  was  not  difficult  to  secure,  it 

(2)  PjK>ofs  of  the  Liberty  of  the  GalUcan  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  2» 
pa.  40. 
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was  sufficient  not  to  thwart  it :  the  parliament  embra- 
ced so  rare  an  opportunity  of  testifying  thdr  obe- 
dience, by  refusing  to  obey.  Louis  XI.  armed  not 
against  the  Turks ;  but  while  Pius  IL  (bus 
stimulated  the  kings  of  Europe  to  combat  the  new 
masters  of  Constantinople,  let  us  see  what  the  holy 
father  writes  to  Mahomet  II.  himsdf :  ''  Do  you 
*^  wish  to  become  the  most  powerful  of  mortals  ? 
'^  What  prevents  your  beccxning  so  to-morrow  P  a 
^  mere  trifle  certainly,  what  may  be  found  without 
<^the  seddne,  some  drops  of  baptismal  water. 
^  Prince,  but  a  little  water,  and  we  will  declare  you 
^  emperor  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  East,  of  the 
^  West  also,  if  need  be.  In  former  times,  freed 
from  Astolphus  and  Didier,  by  the  good  offices  of 
Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne,  our  predecessors 
Stephen,  Adrian,  and  Leo,  crowned  their  liber- 
ators. Do  you  act  like  Chariemagne  and  Pepin, 
**  and  we  shall  do  as  Leo,  Adrian  and  Stephen/' (^> 
These  are  plain  terms,  we  see,  and  di^uise  no- 
thing of  the  pontifical  policy. 
To  Pius  II.  succeeded  Barbo,  a  Venetian,  so 
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(1)  Pii  secundi  pontificis  mazimi,  ad  iilostiem  Mahumetem 
Turcarom  imperatorem,  epistola.  Tairisii,  Garard  de  Flan- 
dria.  1475,  in  4to.  We  read  in  fol.  4  and  6  :  "  Fanra  lea  om- 
"  niiun  qui  hcxfie  Vlnint,  maximum  et  potentiaaimum  et  da- 
"  rissimum  te  reddere  potest  Quasris  quid  sit  P  Non  est  in- 
"  ventus  difficilis  neque  procul  qusrenda ;  ubiqae  gentium 
"  reperitur :  id  est,  aque  parexilHum  quo  baptizerls.  Id  si 
"  feceris,  non  edt  in  orbe  princeps  qui  te  glorii  superet  aot 
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faandsQine  and  so  vain,  that  he  was  tempted  to  a9* 
sume  the  name  of  Formosa  K^>  he  contented  him- 
self witk  that  of  Rifcvl  n.  His  efibrts  to  league  the 
ChristiaD  sovereigns  against  the  Turks,  and  to  have 
the  abrogation  of  the  [M-i^matic  registered  by  the 
pai^ament  of  Parisy  wefe  equally  unsuceessfol ; 
other  interests  oocuped  the  ft»rmer,  and  (he  pariia- 
ment  of  Paris  W9A  obslmate.  In  vain  Cardinal  Bahie 
obtained  from  Loois  liie  deprivation  of  the  solicitor 
geaecal  John  de  Saint  Romain :  the  university  united 
witti  the  H^agistraies  in  an  appeal  to  a  iyture  conncil. 
In  die  mean  tkae  letters  are  discovered  which  prove 
to  Louis  that  he  is  betrayed  by  Balne.  The  car- 
dinal is  already  cast  into  prison ;  but  Paul  {H^etoicEs 
to  be  the  sole  legitimate  judge  of  a  prince  of  the 
church,  and  Balne,  after  a  k>ng  detention  in  an  imn 
cage,  is  finally  liberated. 

Paul  also  vainly  endeavoured  to  make  himseff 
master  of  Rimini :  in  vain  he  armed  the  Venetians 
against  Robert  Malatesfi  who  occupied  this  place  r 


"  »qiiare  potentH  yaleat.    Nos  te  Grseconun  et  Orientis  im- 

''peratarem  i^pellabimxis Et  aicut  nostri-  antecessories, 

"  Stephanos,  Adrianus,  Leo^  adyersns  Haistulphuin  et  Dosi- 
derium,  gentea  Longobards  reges,  Pipinum  et  Karolum 
Magnum  accersiyerunt,  et  liberati  de  manu  tyrannici,  im- 
perinm  d  Graecis  ad  ipsos  liberatores  transtulerunt,  ita  et 
HOB  in  eccleaiae  necessitatibus  patrocinio  tuo  uteramur,  et 
"  Ticem  reddeiemus  beneficu  accept!.'' 

(I)  Art  of  verifying  D&tes,  vol.  i,  p.  337. — '  Formosus'  im- 
pliea '  handsome.' 
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Robert,  aided  by  the  Medicis,  opposed  a  fonnidabfo 
army  to  the  Venetians,  and  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  d'Urbino,  put  that  of  the  pope 
to  flight.(>>  Hi3  h^iPAflfl  iooewed  mack  joondiiioDfl 
trs  his  conquerors  dictated ;  he  loaded  the  Medicb 
with  mvectives,  and  no  longer  made  war  but  with 
men  of  letters  -^S^^  he  condemned  many  of  these  to 
horrible  tortures  to  extort  from  them  the  avowal  of 
heresies  which  they  never  professed;  and  when 
their  constancy  in  refusing  to  make  false  confessicMts, 
when  all  the  evidence,  all  the  witnesses  proclaimed 
their  innocence,  the  holy  father  declared  they  could 
not  leave  their  dungeons  until  they  had  completed 
in  them  an  entire  year^  having  at  the  time  of  their 
arrest  made  a  vow  not  to  release  them  before  the 
expiration  of  this  term.  Platina,  one  of  Paul's 
victims,  has  compiled  a  history  of  the  popes  in 
which. this  pontiff  is  not  spared :  Platina  is  doubt- 
lessly here  a  suspicious  testimony  ;  but  as  the 
reverend  Benedictine  fathers  judiciously  observe, 
^^  his  relation  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  James 
'^  Piccolomini,  cardinal  bishop  of  Pavia,  a  respect- 
<^  able  writer,  who,  both  in  his  commentaries,  in 
^'  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Paul  himself  a  short  time 
^'  after  his  exaltation,  and  in  that  addressed  to  the 


(1)  Maratori'8  Annals  of  Italy,  toI.  iz.  p.  508. 

(2)  Art  of  verifying  Dates,  yoI.  i.  p.  397. 
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*'  cardinals  who  had  elected  him,  draws  a  very  uu' 
**  favourable  portrait  of  this  pope." 

Two  nephews,  invested  the  one  with  the  duchy 
of  Sora,  the  other  with  the  county  of  Imola ;  an 
expedition  fruitless  against  the  Mahometans ;  alter- 
nate alliances  and  enmities  with  the  Venetians  5 
disturbances  encouraged  in  Ferrara,  Florence  and 
Naples ;  arms,  stratagems,  and  anathemas,  in  turn 
assayed  against  the  enemies  of  the  Holy  See :  these 
several  details  of  the  history  of  Sixtus  IV.  would 
possess  greater  inteiertif  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi  did  »$t  absorb  all  the  attention  this  pontifi- 
cate can  claim. 

The  Medici  had  offended  Sixtus  IV.  by  some 
shew  of  resistance  to  the  elevation  of  his  nephews, 
and  to  the  nomination  of  the  archbishop  of  Pisa, 
Salviati.  Their  power,  so  much  the  more  imposing 
as  it  was  then  connected  with  the  most  honourable 
renown,  restrained  and  wearied  the  pontiff,  who 
aspired  to  become  master  of  Florence  and  the  North 
of  Italy.  One  of  the  first  cares  of  Sixtus  was,  to 
deprive  the  family  of  the  Medicis  of  the  situation  of 
treasurer  of  the  Holy  See,  in  order  to  give  it  to  that 
of  the  Pazzi.  Till  this  period,  no  jealousy  was 
manifested  between  these  two  illustrious  houses, 
united  on  the  contrary  by  alli^ces  and  by  mutual 
services.  The  Florentine  authors  exhaust  in  vain 
their  investigations  to  discover  motives  or  pretexts 
for  the  enmity  of  the  Pazzi  to  the  Medici.    To 
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represent  the  latter  as  tyrants,  the  c6nspirators  as 
liberators,  is  at  once  to  oppose  sound  moralify  and 
contemporary  history.    No,  it  is  impossiUe  to  ima^ 
gine  any  other  causes  hens  than  the  instigations  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  hope  presented  to  the 
Pazzi,  of  invading  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
See,  the  government  of  Florence,  if  they  vrere  wilGng 
to  become,  not  the  rivals  of  the  Medicis,  but  their 
assassins.     To  the  Pazzi  were  joined  the  Count 
Riacio,  nephew  of  the  pope,  the  cardinai  Riacio, 
nephew  of  the  Count,  the  archbishop  of  Pisa,  a 
a  brother  of  this  prelate  3  one  Bandini,  known  by 
the  excess  of  his  debaucheries ;  ^  Montesecco,  one 
of  Sixtus'si  ^  condoMeri,'   with  ottier  robbers  and 
priests.    It  was  arranged  to  poignaid^  Lorenzo*  and 
Giulio  de  Medici,  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  April,  in 
the  church,  in  the  middle  of  Mass,  at  tSie  moment 
of  the  elevation  of  the  host.    These  circumstances, 
which  added  to  the  crime  the  character  of  sacrilege, 
terrified  the  conscience  of  Montesecco,^*^  who  had 
received,  as  the  best  skilled  of  them  all  at  assassi- 
nation,  the  commission  to  strike  Lorenzo;    two 
ecclesiastics  took  the  office  on  them.    But  they 
acquitted  themselves  with  less  skill  than  zeal ;  and 
Lorenzo,  only  wounded,  escaped  from  their  hand^ 
while  Giulio  expired  under  the  blows  of  Bandini 

(1)  He  said,  his  courage  would  never  support  him  in  00m- 
miting  such  a  crime  in  a  church,  and  adding  to  his  treasan 
8acri1ege.---Af((fc4t(fln«//f  #  BHitory  ofFhnnce,  1.  8. 
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and  Francisco  Pazzi.  The  death  of  Giulio  was 
iastantljr  revenged:  the  traitors  were  seized,  and 
exterminated  by  the  populace.  l*he  archbishop  of 
Pisa  was  seen  when  hanged  by  the  side  of  Fran- 
cisco Pazzi,  biting  in  his  agony  the  carcase  of  his 
companion.  Montesecco  revealed  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold  the  dark  clues  and  sacred  origin  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Bandini,  after  having  fled  to  Constanti- 
nople, was  sent  back  by  Mahomet  II.  to  Florence, 
where  he  was  executed :  a  sultan  would  not  afibrd 
an  asylum  to  an  assassin  that  a  pope  did  not  blush 
to  arm;  and  while  Lorenzo,  scarcely  recovered 
from  his  wounds,  endeavoured  to  repress  the  popular 
iadignaticm,  even  while  he  saves  the  Cardinal  Riario, 
what  does  Sixtus  do?  As  if  his  being  an  ae- 
complioe  was  not  sufficiently  exposed  by  Monte- 
secco, was  not  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the 
circumstances  themselves,,  he  proclaims  it  himself  by 
the  excommunication  of  Lorenzo  de  Medids  and 
the  Florentines.  He  terms  Lorenzo  and  the  magis- 
trates, children  of  perdition,  suckers  of  iniquity :  he 
declares  them  and  their  successors  born  or  to  be 
bom,  incapable  of  recdving  or  transmitting  any 
property  by  will  or  inheritance ;  he  summons  the 
Florentines  to  deliver  Lorenzo  up  to  him;  and, 
when  he  can  no  longer  hope  for  so  unprincipled  a 
treason,  he  raises  troops  against  Florence ;  he  arms* 
some  Neapolitans ;  at  any  price  he  is  desirous  to 
consummate  the  crime,  of  which  the  Pazzi  suc- 
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ceeded  in  effecting  but  the  half.  In  the  mean 
time  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  interested  them* 
selves  for  the  Medicis ;  Louis  XI.  himself  declares 
that  he  will  restore  the  ^  pragmatic,'  if  the  pope  does 
not  revoke  his  anathemas :  but  the  descent  of  the 
Turks  at  Otranto  was  requisite,  and  that  the  fears 
and  the  forces  of  the  courts  of  Naples  and  of  Rome 
should  have  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  point, 
before  the  pontiff  would  pardon  the  victim  who  had 
escaped  his  thunders  and  his  poignards.(^) 

Sixtus,  to  associate  the  court  of  Naples  in  his 
vengeance,  had  abolished  a  quit  rent  which  it  paid 
to  the  Court  of  Rome.  Innocent  VIII.  designed  its 
re-establishment,  as  necessary  to  the  undertakings 
he  meditated  against  the  Mussulmans.  Upon  the 
refusal  of  king  Ferdinand,  the  pope  encouraged 
the  Neapolitan  barons  to  revolt,  partisans  of 
the  Duke  of  Calabria,  and  little  attached  to  the 
house  of  Arragon.  He  promised,  and  sent  them 
troops^  he  excommunicated  the  king,  depo- 
sed him,  and  called  the  king  of  France,  Charles 
VIII.  into  Italy  :  but,  indolent  and  unskilful. 
Innocent    merited    no    success;    and     the   eight 

(1)  Ang.  Politian.De  Hist.  coi\jarat  Pactiaxue  comment. — 
Don  Bo8si>  chron.  ann.  1478. — Machiav.  Hist,  of  Flor.  1.  8. — 
Ammir.  Hist.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  118,  &c. — Valori,  Vita  Laurent. 
Med. — ^Fabr.  Vitejusdem. — ^Muratori's  Annals  of  Italy,  years 
1478,  1479,  &c. 
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yeairs  of  his  pontificate  have  left  behind  but  trifling 
mementos. 

Of  Alexander  VI.  the  private  life  is  well  known ; 
the  nature  of  our  subject  will  excuse  us  from  pur- 
suing the  details  which  compose  it,  of,  robbery, 
perjury,  revelUngs,  sacrilege,  obscenity,  incest,  poi-* 
soning,  and  assassination.  Our  business  is  with  his 
politics  not  his  manners.  He  persuaded  Charles 
Vlil.  to  pass  into  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
qaeiing  Naples  ^  and,  while  Charles  was  preparing 
for  it,  Alexander  entered  into  negodations  with  every 
court,  even  that  of  the  Sultan,  to  raise  up  enemies 
to  France.  His  writing  to  Bajazet  II.  that  Charles 
menaced  Naples  but  in  order  to  fall  on  the  Ottoman 
empire ;  his  delivering  Prince  2ii2im,  the  brother  of 
Bajazet,  to  Charles,  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  but  de- 
livering him  up  poisoned,  and  receiving  from  the  latter 
the  price  of  his  crime :  such  were,  in  his  political 
career,  the  feats  of  Alexander  VI.  Yet  this  did  not 
prevent  his  holiness  from  concluding  a  treaty  of  alii* 
ance  with  Charles,  and  almost  immediately  after 
leaguing  with  the  Venetians  and  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian against  the  same  Charles,  whose  greatest 
aror  was,  exposing  the  designs  of  eighteen  car- 
dinals who,  already  wearied  with  the  excesses  of 
Alexander,  resolved  to  depose  him. 

The  pope  had  a  daughter  named  Lucretia,  and 
four  sons,  of  whom  one  named  Greoffrey  remains 
almost  unknown ;  another  obtained  from  the  King  of 
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Naples  the  title  of  Squillace ;  another  became  celtf-* 
brated  under  the  name  of  Cesar  Borgia ;  and  the 
eldest  was  Duke  of  Gandia  and  Benevenlum.     To 
advance  Cesar,  who  was  only  a  cardinal,  Charles 
VIII.  was  promised  support  in  a  second  expedition 
of  the  French  into  Italy:  Charles  died  befoie  it 
could  be  undertaken,  and  Frederick,  king  of  Naples^ 
was  then  resorted  to.     This  prince  was  required  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Cesar,  who  should 
be  created  prince  of  Tarentum:  Frederick  having 
rejected  this  proposal,  it  was  necessary  to  recur  a 
third  time  to  the  French,  then  governed  by  Louis  XII. 
Cesar  arrived  in  France :  he  took  with  him  a 
bull  which  authorised  Louis  to  part  with  his  first 
wife ;  and  he  instigated  him  to  conquer  Naples  and 
Milan :  Naples,  which  from  the  time  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  had  not  ceased  to  belong  to  a  French  prince; 
Milan,  where  Louis  was  to  recover  the  rights  he 
derived  from  Valentine  Visconti,  his  grandmother : 
and,  to  prevent  his  being  over-ruled  by  vriser  coun- 
sels, his  minister,  cardinal  Amboise,   was  seduced 
with  the  hope  of  being  one  day  the  successor  of 
Alexander  VI.    Behold  here,  how  the  best  of  kings^ 
having  become  the  ally  of  the  most  perfidious  of 
pontifis,  engages  in  a  dangerous  war,  in  which  the 
treacheries  of  Rome  snatch  from  the  French  the 
fruits  of  their  victories.     But  the  Cardinal  Cesar 
becomes  Duke  of  Valentinois  ;  the  famUy  of  Borg^ 
triumphs  over  its  enemies,  and  enriches  itself  with 
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their  spoils ;  in  fine,  Alexander  VI.  became  the  fint 
potentate  in  Europe^  when  a  drug  whidi  he  had 
prepared  for  others  terminated^  by  a  happy  nus- 
take,  his  abominable  pontificate. 

This  pope  and  his  predecessors,  since  Calixtus, 
have  been  much  reproached  with  their  nepotism,  or 
zeal  for  the  elevation  of  their  nephews,  their  cfaildien, 
and  their  relations.     Certainly  we  do  not  mean  to 
justify  this  abuse  of  the  apostolate,  this  triumph  of  the 
interests  of  individuals  over  those  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  but,  in  order  to  clear  up  as  far  we 
are  able,  by  general  observations,  a  histoiy,  the  de- 
tails of  which  we  could  not  embrace  here,  we  may 
say  that  Nepotism  was  a  weakening,  a  degradation 
of  the  political  ambition  ^  that  the  papacy,  regarded 
as  a  means  of  enriching  and  aggrandizing  families, 
became,  by  these  means  alone,  less  formidable  to  so- 
verdgns :  and,  that  after  the  extinction  of  the  schism 
torn  1450  to  1500,  the  civil  authority  had  suffered 
much  more  frequent  attacks,  if  these  domestic  cares, 
these  family  interests,  had  not  so  often  diverted  the 
popes  from  the  vast  undertakings  necessary  to  res« 
tore  the  importance  of  the  Holy  See.     Sedulous  to 
humble  kings.  Innocent  HI.  and  Gregory  VII.  did 
not  busy  themselves  in  elevating  particular  families : 
they  sought  to  exercise  themselves,  and  transmit  to 
their  successors,  a  universal  supremacy.    Many  cir- 
cumstances, which  we  have  pointed  out,  would  have 
favoured,  at  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
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jre-establishment  of  this  eDormous  power,  if  the  popes 
had  united  the  austere  and  disinterested  enthusiasm 
of  Hildebrand,  to  the  knowledge  which  must  have 
been  possessed  by  the  contemporaries  of  Politiano» 
and  almost  of  Machiavel.  It  was  not  that  Pius  II. 
wanted  sense,  nor  Paul  II.  wickedness,  nor  Sixtus 
IV.  perfidy,  nor  Boi^a  any  vice ;  but  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  be  unprincipled,  a  pope  must  know  also  how^ 
to  turn  to  account  the  errors  of  others  and  his  own 
crimes. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


POLICY  OP  THE  POPES  OF  THB  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Of  all  the  periods  of  modem  history,  the  sixteenth 
is  the  fullest  of  tempests,  of  revolutions,  and  of  impor- 
tant events.  It  shines  with  the  bright  lustre  of  Ita- 
lian literature  ;  but,  it  is  tinged  with  all  the  blood 
which  fanaticism  could  shed  in  the  lapse  of  an  hun- 
dred years.  Each  of  the  eras  which  divides  the  du- 
ration of  this  age,  is  itself  a  memorable  event ;  the 
league  of  Cambray  in  1 608  ;  the  concordat  of  Leo 
X.  and  Francis  I.  in  1515:  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  the  Turks,  new  expeditions  to  the  two  Indies,  the 
English  schism,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits, 
b  1540;  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  in  1658;  the  council  of  Trent  from 
1545  to  1563,  and,  the  encrease  of  heresies,  the  Ba- 
tavian  confederation,  the  excesses  of  Philip  11.  and 
St.  Bartholomew's-day  in  1 572 ;  the  league,  the  as- 
sassination of  Henry  III.  by  James  Clement,  in 
1589;  the  victories  of  Henry  IV.  his  recantation, 
and  the  edict  of  Nantz,  in  1698.    Fifteen  popes  dur* 
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ing  these  tragical  events  governed  the  church,  almost 
all  of  them  of  distinguished  talents,  and  some  of  ao 
energetic  character:  but  the  remembrance  of  the 
Avignon  schism,  the  permanent  scandal  of  nepotism, 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world,  the  general  advancement  of  knowledge,  the  ex- 
ertions of  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  influence  of  their 
doctrines,  and  propagation  of  their  errors  ^  so  many 
obstacles  were  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  ponti* 
fical  power,  that  it  required  extreme  dexterity  in  the 
bishops  of  Rome  to  retard  its  decline. 

After  the  concessions  made  by  the  emperor,  Charles 
IV.  in  1365,  <')  the  German  Sovereigns  had  lost  their 
ancient  preponderance  in  Italy ;  and  the  French,  in  car- 
rying their  arms  into  it,  had  obtained  a  considerable 
influence,  which  was  much  less  opposed  by  the  popes 
than  by  the  Venetians,  the  princes  of  Airagon,  and 
the  powerful  families  that  ruled  Florence  and  Milan. 
Pope  Julius  n.  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.  resolved  to 
enfranchise  Italy,    that    is^    to    subject  it   to    the 
court  of  Rome,  to  expel  foreigners,  to  sow  divisions 
among  the  rivals  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them  in  order  to  re-assume  in  Europe  that 
supremacy  before  aspired  to  by  Gregory  VII.  and 
exercised  by  Innocent  III.  Gregory  VII.  Innocent 
III.  and  Julius  11.,  among  so  many  popes,  are  the 
three  most  violent  enemies  of  kings. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  VI,  and  during  (he 

(1)  See  page  S19. 
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twenty-seven  days  of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  UI.  the  Ve- 
netians had  regained  important  places  taken  from  their 
republic  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century :  they  oc* 
cupied  a  part  of  Romagna  ;  Cesar  Borgia  had  se- 
cured the  other,  as  wdl  as  many  cities  of  the  March  of 
Ancona,  and  of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino;  the  Bag- 
lioni  possessed  Perugia ;  the  Bentivoglio,  Bo- 
logns,:  divers  portions  of  the  pontifical  domains 
were  then  to  be  recovered.  Julius  succeeded  in 
despoiling  Borgia,  the  Bentivoglio,  the  Baglioni: 
bu^  to  subdue  the  Venetians^  he  concluded  against 
them  with  the  king  of  France,  the  emperor,  and  the 
king  of  Arragon,  the  famous  league  of  Cambray . — 
Bat,  soon  after,  the  advancement  of  Louis  XIL  ren- 
dered him  uneasy :  he  feared  to  aiiow  that  of  the 
emperor ;  he  hastens  to  enter  into  a  secret  negocia- 
tion  with  the  Venetians,  and  promises  them,  provid- 
ed they  restore  Faenza  and  Rimi&i,  to  joiia  tiiem  inr 
repelling  the  '  barbarians' ;  it  is  thus  he  caHs  the 
French^  the  Spaniards,  and  Germans.  The  Vene- 
tians, who  lejeoted  these  ofiers>  wereexconHnuaicated, 
defeated,  and  absolved  by  submitting  to  the  pope. 
Then  Julius  leagued,  in  fact,  with  the  Venetians 
agajsst  the  French ;  he  puts  oo  the  cuirass,  lays 
siege  to,  m  person,  and  takes  Miranddla.  V&fiquirii- 
ed  by  Trivulzio,  general  of  the  French,  he  excommu* 
nicates  Louis  XII.  lays  France  under  an  interdict, 
and  endeavours  to  arm  England  agaiiist  her.  Apos- 
tolic legates  labour  to  corrupt  the  French  soldiers : 
the  title  of  defendersof  the  Holy  See  rewards  the  ra- 
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Tages  of  the  Swiss ;  the  Genoese  are  excited  to  re« 
volt  'y  the  states  of  John  d'AIbret,  king  of  Navam» 
the  ally  of  Louis  XII.  are  delivered  over  by  the  Roman 
court  to  the  first  occupier.  <">  To  crush  France,  over- 
throw Florence,  such  were  the  designs  of  Julius 
when  he  died  in  1513,  the  tenth  year  of  his  pontifi- 

(1)  "  About  this  time»  1512,  says  Flecher,  pope  Julius  piqued 
"  against  France  and  her  allies,  abusing  the  power  which  God 
"  had  giren  him,  and  making  religion  subservient  to  his  own 
particular  passions,  went  to  such  lengths  as  to  exconmiunicate 
kings  and  strip  them  of  their  kingdoms.  The  greatness  of  Louis 
'<  Xn.  secured  him  from  these  exactions,  and  France,  support- 
ed by  her  internal  force,  feared  neither  the  violence  of  the 
pope,  nor  the  ambition  of  those  who  would  have  taken  ad- 
"  vantage  of  it  to  attack  this  crown.    The  evil  fell  on  John 
"  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  who,  not  being  sufficiently  provi- 
*'  dent  to  secure  himself  from  surprise,  nor  powerful  enough 
"  to  defend  himself  against  an  armed  neighbour,  watchful  of 
"  every  opportunity  to  aggrandize  his  kingdom,  had  been  ex- 
"  communicated  because  he  bad  united  with  the  king  of  France, 
"  and  was  finally  driven  from  his  states,  under  the  pretence 
"  that  he  had  contributed  to  the  convocation  and  continuance 
"  of  the  council  held  at  Pisa  against  the  Holy  See.     Ferdi* 
*'  nand,  in  virtue  of  this  bull  of  excommunication,  which  it  is 
"  believed  the  pope  had  secretly  conveyed  to  him  before  he 
''  had  fulminated  it,  caused  his  troops  to  advance  quietly,  and 
"  put  himself  in  a  position  to  attack  the  king  of  Navarre,  with 
**  whom  he  was  living  on  good  terms,  and  who  suspected  no- 
"  thing*    He  knew  in  his  conscience  he  was  about  committing 
*'  an  injustice,  and  doubted  not  he  would  be  reproached  with 
**  his  invasion :  on  this  account  he  sent  to  desire  Cardinal  Xi- 
"  menes  might  come  to  him  in  Logrogne,  where  he  was,  in 
"  order  to  sanction  by  his  presen<te,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  his 
''  subjects,  a  war  which  in  other  respects  had  no  just  grounds.'' 
life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  pa.  3^,  369.  Ed.  of  1693. 
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eate.  Medals,  struck  by  his  order,  represent  liim 
with  the  tiara  on  his  head,  a  scourge  in  his  hand, 
pursuing  the  French,  and  trampling  under  his  feet  the 
crown  of  France.  Julius  11.  was  so  mHch  of  a  tempo- 
ral prince,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  discover  the  bi- 
shop in  him ;  he  attended  too  little  to  even  the  forms 
of  the  Apostolat ;  this  was  the  principal  deficiency 
in  his  policy.  ^ '  >  It  was  nevertheless  in  his  pontificate 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  was  es- 
tablished. Julius  II.  according  to  Guicciardini,  (^) 
did  not  merit  the  title  of  a  great  man ;  and  he  obtains 
it  fit>m  those  only  who,  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  value  of  words,  imagine  that  a  sovereign  pontiff 
becomes  less  illustrious  by  setting  an  example  of  the 

(1)  John  Lemaire,  a  contemporary  author,  made  upon  the 
warlike  disposition  of  Julius  11.  the  following  ohservation : 
"Still  shall  we  declare  another  wonderful  change... it  is,  the 

Sultan's  gradousness  and  tractahility  towards  the  Very 
Christian  King,  compared  with  the  rigour  and  obstinacy  of 
"  this  modem  pope,  who,  so  martial  and  quarrelsome  in  his 
accoutrements,  as  if  it  was  a  duty  of  his  to  cause  his  terrible 
and  warlike  arms  to  be  famous,  like  the  great  Tamerlane 
"emperor  and  sultan  of  the  Tartars,  wishes  always  to  be 
"  engaged  in  war,  which  is  as  becoming  to  him  as  for  a  dirty 
"  monk  to  dance.  Unless  he  shall  make  some  monstrous 
"  world  to  accord  with  his  own  ideas :  for  hogs  will  ever  feed 
"  on  acorns.'' — Prrfaee  to  the  Treatise  m»  Schjemi,  p.  5. 

Julius  *n.  was  detested  even  in  Italy.  Before  his  death,  the 
inhabitants  of  Bologna,  threw  down  his  statue,  the  work  of 
Michael  Angelo. 

(2)  History  of  Italy.  1. 11.  ann.  1613. 
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pacific  virtues,  than  in  extending  the  domains  of  the 
church  by  the  efiiision  of  christian  blood. 

Leo  X.  though  he  reigned  but  eight  years,  has  giv- 
en his  name  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived :  the  just 
and  invariable  effect  of  liberal  protection  extended  to 
men  of  letters,  when  it  is  bestowed  with  equal  jadg- 
ment  and  generosity.     This  pontifTIoved  power  stiU 
less  for  its'  own  sake  and  the  vast  designs  it  facili- 
tates, than  for  the  magnificence  and  gratificatiotis  it 
procures.    The  son  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  he  es- 
pecially interested  himself  in  ways  of  securing  to 
his  £unily  a  lasting  ascendancy  in  Italy.     He  des- 
tined for  his  nephew  the  sovereignty  of  Tuscany,  and 
to  his  own  brother  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    Louis 
XII.  absolved  from  the  anathemas  with  which  Ju- 
\^       lius  had  loaded  him,  was  pledged  to  favour  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Medicis^  who,  on  their  part,  were  Co  aup^ 
port  their  pretensions  to  Milan.     This  alliance,  se- 
cretly stipulated,  <  0  not  having  sufficiently  speedy  ef- 
fects, Leo  purchased  the  state,  of  Modena  from  the 
emperoir  Maximilian,  which  he  purposed   unitbg 
with  those  of  Reggio,  of  Parma,  and  of  Placentia,  and 
possibly  Ferrara,  to  bestow  on  his  brother,  or  enrich 
with  them  the  court;  of  Rome. 

After  b^ing  leaded  with  the  king  of  France, 
Francis  L  to  compel  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to 

(1)  Guicdardini's  Hist  of  Italy,  1.  12.  The  King  of  France 
promised  to  aid  the  pontiff  in  the  acquisition  of  the  kingdom* 
of  Naples,  either  for  the  church  or  for  Ginliano  his  brother. 
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relinqitfsh  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  incompatible,  he 
said,  mih  the  empire,  the  pope  formed  an  alliance 
against  the  French  with  this  same  Charles,  whose  me* 
naces  terrified  him  to  that  degree,  that  he  acceded  in 
fan  favour  to  the  re-union  of  the  two  crowns.  Leo 
took  into  his  pay  a  body  of  Swiss  troops,  and 
vowed  thenceforward  so  violent  a  hatred  to  the 
French,  that,  when  he  had  heard  of  their  repulsion 
from  the  Milanese  t^ritoiy,  he  alnaost  instantly 
expired,  as  is  asserted  from  joy.  He  was  but  forty- 
six  years  of  age ;  and  notwithstanding  the  errors 
into  which  pontifical  policy  led  him,  we  must  regret 
that  he  did  not  live  to  protect  for  a  longer  period 
the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts.  He  encoumged 
them  like  a  man  worthy  of  cultivating  them ;  he 
cherished  them  with  a  sincere  and  constant  love, 
with  which  they  never  inspire  had  priaoes.  His 
interior  administration  merited  the  gratitude  of  the 
Romans  :<^>  their  grief  when  deprived  of  him  was 
profound ;  and,  a  few  years  before,  equally  pure 
homage  was  rendered  to  him  when  he  escaped  a 
conspiracy  similar  to  that  of  the  Pazzi,  and  in  which 
the  same  Cardinal  Riario,  one  of  the  accomplices 
in  the  former  with  Sixtus  IV.  was  concerned.  Gruic- 

(l)  They  baye  erected  a  statue  to  him  with  this  inscription  : 
Optimo,  principi.  Leoni.  X.  Joan.  Med.  Pont.  Max.  ob.  resti- 
tutam.  restauratamque.  urbem.  aucta.  sacra,  bonasq.  artes.  ad- 
scitos.  patres.  su^latum.  vectigal.  datumq.  congiarium.  S.  P. 

aR.p. 
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ciardini  and  other  writers  have  judged  too  haS'- 
tily  of  Leo  X.  For  what  pope  can  obtain  ap- 
probation, if  it  be  not  due  to  him,  who  has  done 
more  for  Rome  than  any  of  his  predecessors  since 
Leo  IV.  and  who  did  in  Europe  but  a  part  of  the 
mischief  which  tradition  and  example  had  be- 
queathed to  him  ? 

The  expense  which  the  building  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  exacted,  obliged  Leo  to  have  recourse  to 
the  sale  of  indulgences.  The  clamours  of  Luther 
agaunst  this  traffic  were  the  prelude  of  a  great  revo- 
lution in  Christendom.  Leo  X.  excommunicated 
Luther  and  his  followers.  Bossuet/^)  thinks  with 
reason,  that  the  heresies  and  schisms  of  this  centuiy 
might  have  been  prevented,  if  necessary  reformations 
had  not  been  neglected.  But,  in  the  history  of  this 
pontificate,  what  most  relates  to  the  present  subject 
is,  the  concordat  concluded  between  Leo  X.  and 
Francis  L  in  1516. 

In  vain  Julius  II.  excommunicated  Louis  XII.  and 
menaced  transferring  the  title  of  the  Very  Christian 
King  to  the  king  of  England  who  was  destined  to 
merit  it  so  badly,  Henry  VIII. ;  in  vain  the  fifth 
council  of  the  Lateran  published  a  monitory  against 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  all  the  abettors  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction,  enjoining  them  to  appear  at 
Rome  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct :   Julius 

(1)  Hist,  of  the  Variat.  1.  J,  n.  1,  2,  3. 
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(lied  without  shaking  Louis.  This  excellent  prince 
himself  died  at  the  moment  in  which  Leo  was  pre- 
paring to  deceive  him  ;,  and  the  crown  of  France 
devolved  on  Francis  I.  of  whom  Louis  had  often 
said :  *  This  great  booby  will  spoil  all/ — In  fact, 
Francis  I.  in  an  interview  with  Leo  at  Bologna,  con- 
sented to  a  concordat,  and  directed  his  chancellor 
Anthony  Duprat  to  digest  it  in  unison  with  two 
cardinals  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  pope. 
The  principal  articles  of  this  concordat  are  those 
which  import,  that  for  the  future  the  chapters  of  the 
cathedral  and  metropolitan  churches  should  not 
proceed  in  future  to  the  election  of  bishops ;  that 
the  king,  within  the  term  of  six  months  from  the 
date  of  a  see  becoming  vacant,  shall  present  to  the 
pope  a  doctor  or  lieutenant  of  twenty-seven  years 
of  age  at  least,  who  shall  be  made  by  the  pope  in- 
cumbent of  the  vacant  see ;  but,  if  the  person  pro- 
posed does  not  possess  the  requisite  qualifications, 
the  king  shall  be  required  to  propose  another  within 
three  months,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  the  refusal ; 
that  moreover  the  pope,  without  the  previous  pre- 
sentation of  the  king,  shall  nominate  to  the  bishops 
and  archbishops*  sees,  which  shall  become  vacant 
whilst  the  incumbents  are  in  attendance  at  the  court 
of  Rome.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that,  in  granting 
the  nomination  to  the  king,  the  pope  reserved  to 
himself  the  first  fruits.(^> 

(1)  On  this  subject  observe  the  remark  of  Mezerai :  ''  There 
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Francis  I.  went  himself  to  the  parliament  to  have 
the  concordat  reg^tered,  and  the  chancellor  Duprat 
explained  the  reasons  which  dictated  it.  They 
refuse  to  register  it ;  the  king  gets  angry.  The  par- 
liament places  a  protest  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop 
of  Langres,  that,  if  the  registry  take  place,  it  will  be 
by  constraint,  and  that  they  will  not  act  in  conse- 
quence in  less  conformity  with  the  pragmatic.  It, 
is  at  length  registered,  but  in  endorsing  on  the  folds 
of  the  concordat,  that  it  has  been  read  and  published 
at  the  express  command  of  the  king,  many  times 
reiterated. 

The  see  of  Alby  became  vacant  in  1519:  the 
chapter  nominated  agreeable  to  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, and  the  king  according  to  the  concordat ;  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  deciding  between  the  two  can* 
didates,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  one  elected  by 
the  chapter  of  Alby.  In  1621,  a  bishop  of  Con- 
dom, elected  by  the  chapters  of  this  church,  was  in 
the  same  manner  supported  against  him  whom  the 
king  had  nominated.  All  the  causes  of  this  kind 
were  similarly  decided,  until  after  the  imprisonment 
of  Francis  I.  and  would  have  continued  so  to  be,  if 
a  declaration  of  the  6th  of  September,  1529,  had  not 
referred  to  the  grand  council  the  cognizance  of  all 

"  never  was  see&  90  odd  an  exchange ;  the  pope^  who  is  a  spi- 
"  ritual  power,  takes  the  temporal  to  himself,  and  bestows  the 
''  spiritual  on  a  te^iporal  prince." 
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proceedings  relative  to  bishopricks,  abbeys,  and 
other  benefices,  the  nomination  to  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  king  by  Leo  X. 

The  president  Henaultf')  has  collected  all  the 
reasons  alleged  in  favor  of  the  concordat,  and 
which  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following :  1st, 
kings  in  founding  benefices,  and  in  receiving  the 
church  into  the  state,  have  succeeded  to  the  right  of 
election  exercised  by  the  early  believers:  2dly, 
simony,  intrigue,  and  ignorance,  govern  electors,  and 
give  to  the  dioceses  unworthy  pastors.(^>  But,  at 
bottom,  the  royal  nominations  were  not  the  thing 
which  most  excited  the  clamours  of  the  parliament ; 
it  complained  more  particularly  of  the  first  fruits, 
and  the  bull  of  Leo  against  the  pragmatic  sanction  ; 
of. the  fiirst  iruits,  which,  fi*om  St.  Louis  to  Charles 

(1)  Ab.  Chron.  of  Hist,  of  France :  remark,  particul. 

(2)  The  worst  of  it  was,  says  Brantome,  when  they  could 
not  agree  in  their  elections,  they  often  came  to  blows,  and 
cuffed  each  other  with  their  fists,  knocked  each  other  down, 

vonnded  nay  killed  each  other They  generally  elected  him 

who  was  the  best  companion,  who  loved  the  girls  and  was  the 
greatest  toper ;  in  short  he  who  was  most  debauched  :  others 
elected,  from  pity,  some  wretch  of  a  monk  who  had  been 
lecretly  plundering  them,  or  kept  his  own  private  purse  and 

starved  his  poor  friars The  bishops,  elected  and  installed  in 

these  great  dignities,  God  knows  what  lives  they  led... A  dis- 
solute life  after  dogs,  birds,  feasts,  banquets,  clubs,  weddings 
ind  girls,  of  whom  they  kept  seraglios...!  would  add  more ;  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  give  offence.  \ 
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Vll.  all  the  kings  Df  France  had  prohibited,  mud 
which  the  early  popes  had  declared  improper  and 
simoniacal,  when  they  were  enacted  by  the  empe- 
rors ;  of  the  bull  of  Leo,  which  denounces  as  a 
public  pest,  as  an  impious  constitution,  a  prag- 
matic, founded  on  the  decrees  of  general  councils, 
cherished  by  the  people  and  promulgated  by  the 
sovereign.  This  bull  suspended,  excommunicated, 
menaced  with  loss  of  temporal  possessions,  civil  or 
ecclesiastic,  the  French  prelates,  and  even  lay  lords, 
\vho  should  re-demand  or  regret  the  pragmatic 
sanction  of  Charles  VII.  In  fine,  they  dared  to 
cite  in  this  same  bull  of  Leo  X.  the  bull  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  ^'  Unam  sanctam,"  in  which  the  right  of 
humbling  thrones,  of  taking  and  bestowing  crowns, 
is  ascribed  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  This  is  what  pro- 
voked the  opposition  of  the  parliament;  and  we 
must  admit,  apparently,  this  was  neither  unreasonable 
nor  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  monarchy.C^  If 
the  question  had  only  been  to  substitute  to  the  right 
of  confirming  the  elections,  possessed  for  a  long  time 
by  the  monarch,  that  of  making  the  choice  himself, 
we  have  reason  to  think  the  registry  would  have  ex- 
perienced much  less  difficulty. 

Such  as  it  was  concluded  in  1516,  the  concordat 

(I)  Velly's  Hist,  of  France,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  161,  &c.— Oail- 
lard's  Hist,  of  Francis  I.  toI;  vi.  p.  1—120. 
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toiild  not  b?  pleanng  to  a  people  who  had  noeived 
with  enthusiasm  the  pragmatic  of  1489,  Under 
FraficiB  I.,  end^  his  successor  Henrj  II.,  Francis 
fl.,  Charles  IX.,  Heniy  IIL^  the  universities  and  the 
parliamentB  seized  every  opportunity  of  remon- 
strathig  against  this  alteration  of  the  fuiulamentai 
feiws  of  the  Galilean  church.  The  states  of  Orleans 
under  Charles  IX.,  those  of  Blois  under  Henry  III. 
expressed  die  same  regret:  the  clergy  themselves 
have  often  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  ^prag-^ 
matic;'  they  said  in  their  ren)onstrance  of  1585^ 
that  the  king  Francis  I.,  when  near  death,  had  de* 
clared  to  his  son,  that  there  wjas  nothing  which 
w^hed  so  heavily  on  his  consdence  as  the  con- 
cordat (f> 

After  Leo  X.  Adrian  VI.  born  of  very  obscure 
parents,  occupied  for  but  twerAy  months  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  He  had  taught  when  a  simple  doctor 
of  Louvais,  that  t}ie  pope  was  subject  to  err  in  mat* 
ters  of  faith  :  far  from  retracting  this  doctrine  when 
pope,  he  caused  a  work  to  be  printed  in  which  he 

(1)  This  mode  of  thinking  on  the  pragmatic  ai^d  concordat 
wa9.so  p^^on^l;  so  constant,  that  in  ^7B9  eyep.  the  petitions 
prepared  for  the  sessions  of  the  States  general  unanimously 
4ein|i^€^'tli(B  |i1)oUtion  pf  the  concordat  ^d  restoration  of  the 
pcfgi^^c  sfnf;jLi9^.  $wfn»ary  of  thfi  PptUions,  vol.  i.  p.  33; 
ijol.ii.  p.  977 ;  ?[oK  iJU.  p.  409,  410. 
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profesaed  it.  (^>  Oa  ^his  head,  some  ftopbist  of  Lou- 
vain  might  have^  after  the  example  of  an  old  Greek  so^ 
phist^  argued  in  this  manner :  '^  If  the  pc^  be  infiedli- 
*'  ble,  it  follows  that  Adrian  must  have  been  so  when 
"  he  asserted  he  was  not ;  therefore  by  this  very  in- 
fallibility they  prove  it  not  to  exist.  Either  Ad- 
rian deceives  himself,  and  therefore  the  pope  is  in- 
fallible, or  Adrian  is  right,  and  then  we  must  ac- 
knowledge with  him  the  pope  may  be  de- 
"ceived."(2) 

The  natural  and  posthumous  son  of  Giulio  de  Me^ 
dicis,  assassinated  in  1478  by  the  Pazzi,  Clement 
VII.  was  elected  pope,  infallible  or  not,  in  1223. — 
Tt\e  succe^uses  and  genius  of  Charles  V.  restored  at 
this  time  to  the  imperial  dignity  its  ancient  splendour 
and  its  preponderance  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Cle- 
ment wished  to  place  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it ;  he 

(1)  Bossnet.  Def.  Cler.  Gall.  Diss,  proeria.  n.  28*  p.  23«*. 
The  text  of  Adrian  is  as  follows : 

"  Dico  quod>  si  per  Romanam  ecclesiam  intellig^tur  caput 
'*  illius,  puta  pontifex,  certum  est  quod  possit  erare,  etiam  in 
"  is  quee  tangunt  fidem,  heraesim  per  suam  determinationein 
"  aut  decretalem  docendo  :  plures  enim  fuerunt  pontifices  Ro- 
"  man!  haereticl.  Idem  et  novissime  fertur  de  Joanne  XXII/' 
&c.     In  lib.  4,  Sententis. 

(2)  The  Italians  had  no  lore  for  this  pope :  Piallsyicini,  in 
his  Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  L  2,  c.  9,  n.  1,  says,  that 
Adrian  VI.  was  indeed  a  rerj  good  priest,  but  a  rery  indi^ 
fercnt  pope. 
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formed  against  the  emperor  a  league^  which  was  cal- 
led holy,  because  the  pope  was  its   head,  and   into 
which  the  king  of  France,  the  king  of  England,  the 
Venetians,  and  other  Italian  governments,  entered : 
but  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  quitting  Francis  I.  for 
Charles  V.  led  a  German,  and,  in  great  part,  Lutheran 
army  againstRome,  took  this  city,  sacked  it,  and  com- 
pelled the  people  to  retire  to  the  casde  of  Saint  An- 
gdo.  Clement  did  not  leave  it,  but  by  pledging  him- 
self to  cfeliver  it  up  to  the  officers  of  the  emperor,  and 
to  pay  thiee  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gold  ducats. 
He  bound  himself,  to  deliver  up  to  the  Imperialists 
Ostia,  Civita— Vechia,  Citta  di  Castello,  and,  to  cause 
to  be  restored  to  them  Parma  and  Placentia.    Not 
being,  able  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  the  pope  escap- 
ed in  the  disguise  of  a  merchant  to  Orvieto.    Aflfected 
with  the  great  distresses  of  the  pontiff,  Francis  I. 
resolved  to  march  to  his  assistance,  and  made  ar- 
rangements which  compelled  Charles  to  become  re- 
ooncBed  with  Clement.     Charles,  crowned  emperor 
by  Clement  in  1630,  promised  to  re-establish  the 
Medicis  in  Florence,  for  the  pontiff  did  not  neglect  the 
interests  of  his  femily ;  he  married  his  niece  Cathe- 
rine, to  the  son  of  Francis  I,  that  niece  but  too  fa- 
mous in  the  annals,  of  France,  down  to  the  year 
1589.     It  was  in  these  circumstances  Henry  VIII. 
of  Ei^land  thought*  of  puttii^  away  his  wife,  Cathe- 
riiie  of  Arragon,  aunt  of  the  emperor,  in  order  to  mar-* 
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ly  Ann  Boieyt>.  While  the  war  continued  between 
the  Holy  See  and  Charles^  Clement  seemed  fiwour- 
able  towards  fhis  ptc^ect,  and  the  bull  6f  diyofce 
was  prepared.  The  reconciliation  of  the  pope  and 
the  emperor  led  to  quite  an  opposite  decision.  In 
vain  cKd  the  theologians  of  Ei^;land,  of  FVance^  and 
of  Italy >  declare,  that  the  marriage  of  a  brother  with 
his  brother's  widow  should  be  considered  void ;  this 
was  the  situation  of  Heniy  with  Catherine  of  Arra^ 
gOQ ;  Charies  dictated  to  Clement  a  decision  which 
declared  the  validity  and  indissolubilitjr  of  this  mar- 
riage. Henry  is  excommunicated  if  he  persists  in 
the  divprce.  The  monarch  appeals  to  a  general  coirn^^ 
dl  on  the  matter ;  the  English  clergy  decide^  that 
the  pope  has  no  authority  over  Great  Britain :  the 
parliament  gives  him  the  title  of  supreme  head  of 
the  efaureh.  Tha^n  is  completed  a  schism  it  trondd 
have  been  iso  much  the  more  easy  to  avoid,  as  the 
king  abhorring  the  name  of  heretic^  and  anukMis  of 
the  gk>ry  of  being  a  very  zealous  cathoUis,  had  wiit- 
ten  agaitist  Luther,  and  obtained  from  Ijeo  X.  the 
tide  of  defender  of  the  faith.  Henry,  cut  dff  Awn  the 
church,  ieH  to  persecuting  alike  the  j^artisans  of  the 
pope  and  the  Luthsrans* 

Paul  III.  who  teigned  fioiki  1A34  to  the  end  ef 
the  year  1649,  confirmed  the  exoomDMuiichtion  of 
Henry,  convoked  •the  co«iBcil  of  IVenti,  apfiroved  th^ 
new  institMioo  of  Ihe  >  jesttito,  and  waa  the  €kit  an* 
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thor  of  the  bull,  ^*  In  coena  Domini**.  (*)  Those  who 
appeal  from  the  decrees  of  the  pope  to  a  general  coun- 
cil, those  who  favour  the  appellants,  those  who  say 
that  a  general  council  is  superior  to  a  sovereign  pon- 
tiflf ;  those  who,  without  consent  from  Rome^  exact 
from  the  clergy  contributions  for  the  necessities  of 
the  state ;  the  civil  tribunals  which  presume  to  try 
bishops^  priests,  those  who  are  only  tonsured,  or 
monks  y    chancellor,     vice-chancellors,     presidents, 
counsellors,  and,  attorney-generals,  who  decide  eccle- 
siastical causes :  aH  those,   in  fine,  who  do  not  ad- 
mit the  omnipotence  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  abso- 
lute independence  of  the  clergy,  are  anathematized  by 
this  bull,  which,  published  for  the  first  time  on  holy 
Hiursday,  of  the  year  1536,  was  to  be  so  published 
annually  on  the  same  day :  it  is  on  this  account,  there- 
fore, denominated :  In  coena  Domini ;  for  the  prac« 
tice  of  thus  publishing  it  every  year  at  Rome  was 
establi^ed  in  despite  of  the  just  remonstrances  of  so- 
vereigns. 

We  shall  here  render  homage  to  certain  cardinals 
and  prelates  who  addressed  to  Paul  III.  some  very 
judicious,  iSiough  very  useless  remonstrapces.  **  You 
*  are  aware,  they  say,  that  your  predecessors  were 
•*  wflling  to  be  flattered.  It  was  unnecessary  to  de- 
**  sire  it,  (hey  would  have  been  sufficiently  so  without 
^exacting it;  for  adulation  follows  princes  as  a sha- 
"  dews  follows  a  body,  and  to  this  day  the  throne  is 

(i)  It  commences  with  these  words  :  '' Consueyerunt  Ro« 
■tan!  Pontilicis/'  isnd  contains  twenty-four  paragraphs. 
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*'  difficult  of  access  to  uncompromising  truth.  But, 
*'  in  order  to  secure  themselves  the  better  finom  ita 
'*  intrusion,  your  predecessors  surrounded  them- 
''  selves  with  skilful  doctors,  whom  they  commanded 
"  not  to  teach  duties,  but  to  justify  caprices.  The 
"  talents  of  these  doctors  were  to  be  exercised, 
"  in  discovering  every  thing  to  be  lawful  which  pre- 
''  sented  itself  as  agreeable.  For  instance  they  have 
'^  declared  the  sovereign  pontiff  absolute  master  of 
^  the  benefices  of  Christendom  -,  and,  as  a  lord  has 
*'  the  right  of  selling  his  domains,  that  so,  they  con- 
''  dude,  the  head  of  the  church  can  never  be  guilty 
of  simony,  and  that  in  affairs  relating  to  benefices, 
simony  can  only  exist  when  the  seller  is  not  pope. 
By  this,  and  similar  reasoning,  they  have  arrived 
*'  at  the  sweeping  conclusion  they  were  to  demon- 
strate, to  wit,  that,  that  which  is  pleasing  to  the 
pope  is  always  lawful  to  him.  Behold,  holy  fa- 
ther, the  remonstrating  cardinals  add,  behold  the 
*'  indubitable  source  from  whence  have  issued  as 
'*  from  the  wooden  horse,  all  the  abuses,  and  all  the 
"  plagues  which  have  afflicted  the  church  of  God."  <^^ 
Paul  in.  had  destined  for  his  grandson,  Octavius 
Farnese,  the  States  of  Parma  and  Placentia :  Char- 
les V.  who  intended  to  unite  them  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  was  threatened  with  the  heaviest  censures. 
Aflerwards  the  pontiff  wished  for  Parma  for  the  Holy 

(a)  See  Appendix. 
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See,  and  thejr  say^  died  of  grief  when  he  learned 
that  Octavins  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining  this 
dachy. 

Julius  m.  by  agreement  with  the  emperor,  refu- 
aed  the  investiture  to  Famese;  but  the  king  of 
France,  Henry  IL  protected  the  duke,  and  sent  him 
troops.  At  thb  news  Julius  exconoununicated  the 
king  of  France,  and  threatened  to  place  the  kingdom 
ander  interdict.  Henry  was  not  terrified  ;  he  for- 
bade his  subjects  fit>m  taking  money  to  Rome,  or 
addressing  themselves  to  others  than  the  usual  pre- 
lates in  ecclesiastical  matters.  This  firmness  softened 
the  holy  father,  who  even  laboured  to  reconcile  the 
emperor  with  the  king  of  France. 

After  Marcellus  II.  who  reigned  but  twenty-one 
days,  John  Peter  Carafia,  was  elected  pope,  who 
took  the  name  of  Paul  YI.  ^^  Although  he  was  se- 
"  venty  niae  years  old,"  says  Muratori,  *'  his  head 
**  was  an  epitome  of  Mount  Vesuvius  near  which  he 
<<  was  bom.     Overbearing,  passionate,  cruel,  inflex- 
^  ibie,   his  zeal  for  religion,  was  without  jmidence, 
**  and  without  bounds.    His  savage  look,  his  eyes 
**  hi^ow,  but  sparklhag  and  inflamed,  presaged  a 
''  a  severe  and  suUen  government.     Paul  neverthe- 
<<less  began  with  acts  of  clemency  and  liberality 
*' which   seemed  to   belie    the  apprensions  which 
''his    character    had    inspired:    he  so    lavished 
*^  favors  and  courtesies,  that  the  Romans  erected 
^*  a  statue  to  him  in  the  capitol.  But  his  natural  tem* 
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per  soon  returned,  burst  tiie  banks^  and  verified  the 
most  unfortunate  forebodings/'     Family  interests 
made  him  the  enemy  of  Spain  :  he  not  only  p^rseca- 
ted  the  Sforzi,  the  Cok>nnas,  and  other  Roman  fe- 
milies  attached  to  this  power,  but  he  entered  into  a 
leafi^e  with  France  to  deprive  the  Spaniaf<ls  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.     The  cardinal  of  Lorain   and 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Guise,  led  Henry  IT.  into 
this  league  in  sjMte  of  the  ix>nstable,  Montmorenci  • 
But  the  cardinal  Pole,  minister  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
England,  and  wife  of  Philip  the  Spaniard,  had  the 
address  to  make  the  French  monarch  sign  a  tmce  of 
five  years  with  the  court  of  Madrid.    Paul  is  eaaesg" 
ed ;   his  nephew^  the  cardinal    Caraffa,   comes   to 
f'ranoe  to  complain  of  the  treaty  they  have  presum- 
ed to  make  with  Spain,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Court  of  Rome.     The  duke  of  Alba,  viceroy  of  Na- 
^es  is  desiffous  of  lulling  thb  quarrel ;  he  sends  a  de- 
legate to  the  pope,  whom  the  pope  imprksons.    This 
outrage  compels  the  viceroy  to  take  arms ;  he  makes 
himself  master  in  a  short  time  of  a  great  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state.    Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  die 
duke  of  Alba,  the  court  of  France  sends  an  army 
of  twelve  thousand  men  against  him,  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Guise.  But,  in  the  mean  time  the  French 
lose  the  battle  of  Saint  Qnentin :  to  repair  this  loss, 
ttiey  are  ohUged  torecal  Guise  and  his  troops,  and  the 
ipape  is  GompeUBd  to  negociate  with  the  viceroy. 
Charles  Y.  in  uniting  libe  imperial  crown  to  that 
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of  Spain  and  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  had  obtained,  not 
oolj  m  Italy,  but  in  Europe,  a  preponderance  vain- 
ly  disputed  by  Francis  I.  The  abdication  of  Char- 
les, in  1556,  divided  his  power  between  his  brother 
Ferdinaac]^  w)io  became  emperor,  and  his  son,  Phi- 
lip II,  who  reigned  oyer  Sptin  and  Nsfies.  But,  in 
sfitt  of  this  division,  this  house  was  nevertheless, 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
which  most  justly  excited  the  jealously  of  the  sove^ 
reign  pontiffi ;  and  Paul  IV.  in  declaring  war  against 
him,  was  led  into  it  by  the  general  policy  of  the  Holy 
See,  as  much  as  by  ihmily  iKileresIs  and  personal 
leseiiltneiitft.  He  refused  to  cenfinn  Ferdinand's 
dedlkm  to  the  empire,  and  naaintained  tiut  Charles 
y.  had  no  power  to  abdicate  this  dignity  withont  Hie 
approbation  of  the  Court  of  Roilie.<i>  Frederick 
had  the  good  sense  to  diqiense  with  the  pope's  ceo* 
currence,  and  the  succeedhig  empemcs  followed 
his  example.  The  most  certain  means  of  restrain^ 
ingthe  pontifical  power  within  just  bomids  was,  to 
supfTCss  in  this  way,  the  forms  and  ceremonies  which 
had  eo  importantly  eontdbuted  to  extend  it. 

ElisBabeth,  who  succeeded  her  sister  Mary  in 
1550  OB  the  Epgliaii  Abrone,  was  disposed  by  <lie 
cflKuastaoea  of  iuer  aceessioaii  to  favor  catholieilyy 
The  impetuous  Paul,  mistook  the  prudeaaee  of  tiua 

(1)  We  shall  transcribe  in  our  2d  vol.  some  of  the  arguments 
of  Paul  and  his  theologians^  to  pTOYh  that  the  pope  was  the 


queen  for  weakness  and  fear :  he  replied  to  the  am- 
bassador of  Elizabeth,  that  she  was  but  a  bastard, 
and  that  England  was  but  a  ^ef  of  the  Holy  See  ^ 
that  the  pretended  queen  ought  to  commence  hy 
suspending  the  exercise  of  her  functions,  until  the 
Court  of  Rome  had  sovereignly  pronounced  on  her 
claims.  A  bull  declared  that  all  prelates,  prinoes, 
kings  and  emperors,  who  fall  into  heresy,  are,  by  the 
act  itself,  deprived  of  their  benefices,  states,  king- 
doms and  empires,  which  belong  to  the  first  ca- 
tholic who  may  wish  to  make  himself  master  of 
them,  and  that  the  said  heretical  princes  or  prelates 
never  can  resume  them.  From  this  moment  Eliza- 
beth no  longer  hesitated  to  establish  the  Elnglish 
schism;  she  embraced,  favoured,  and  propagated 
heresy :  we  must  blame  her  no  doubt ;  but  how 
can  we  excuse  a  pope  whose  violence  led  him  to 
such  extremities,  and  who  refrained  not  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  conspiracies  framed  against  the  au- 
thority and  even  life  of  this  sovereign  ?  When 
after  four  years  reign  this  pontiff  died,  the  Romans 
broke  his  statue  and  cast  it  into  the  Tiber ;  scarcely 
could  his  body  be  secured  firom  the  fury  of  the  po- 
pulace :  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  was  burned ; 
Paul  had  made  a  terrible  use  of  this  detestable  tri- 
bunal, and  he  reproached  with  severity  the  Ger- 
man princes  for  their  indulgence  towards  heretics. 

Pius  lY .  exercised  against  the  nephews  of  Paul 
the  most  cruel  revenge,  advised  to  it;  it  is  said,  by 
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the  Kiog  of  Spain,  Philip  II.»  the  implacable  eaemy 
of  the  Caraffii.    Hie  Queen  of  Navarre  was  sum- 
moned by  this  pope  to  appear  at  Rome  within  six 
months,  under  the  usual  penalties  of  excommuni- 
cation, deprivation,  and  degradation :    menaces  al- 
most  as  ridiculous  as  they  were  criminal,  the  only 
effect  of  which  was  to  irritate  the  court  of.  France. 
But  the  pontificate  of  Pius  is.  especially  remarkable 
for  the  termifiation  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which 
had  lasted  eighteen  years,  firom  1545  to  1563.    The 
doctrinal  decisions  of  this  couacil  do  not  concern 
us :  we  shall  say  something  of  its  Ic^slative  decrees. 
The  council  of  Trent  pronounces,  in  certain  cases, 
excommunicatlcm,  d^osition  anddeprivation,  against 
kifiigs  themselves.    It  ascribes  to  bishops  the.  power 
to  punish  the  authors  and  the  printers  of  forbidden 
books,  to  interdict  notices,  change  the  directions  of 
testators,  and  apply  the  revenues  of  hospitals  to 
other  uses.    It  renders  the  marriages  of.  minors, 
without  the  consent  of  parents^  valid:   it  permits 
ecclesiastical  ju(%es  to  have  their  own  decisions 
against  laymen  executed,  by  seizure  of  goods  and 
imprisonment  of  person  -,  it  screens  from  the  secular 
jurisdiction  all  the  members   of  the  clergy,  even 
those  who  have  only  received  simple  tonsure;  it 
desires  that  criminal  proceedings  against  bishops 
should  be  judged  only  by  the  pope ;  it  authorises 
the  pope  to  depose  non-resident  bishops,  and  ap- 
point successors  to  them ;  it  subjects  in  fine  its  own 
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decides  to  the  approval  of  the  sorereiga  pontifl^ 
whose  unbounded  supremaoy  k  recognizes.     Gre* 
gory  YIl.,  Innocent  III.,  Boniface  VIIL,  and  Julius 
III.,  never  aspired  to  a  more  absolute  (ftieocracy, 
more  subversive  of  aU  civil  authority  and  of  s^l 
social  principle.^      In  consequence,  they  deter- 
mined in  France,  diat  the  council  of  Tren^  infol- 
lible  in  its  dogmas,  was  not  so  in  its  legislation ;  suid 
not  to  be  surprised  into  it,  tiiey  published  neither  its 
legislation  nor  dogmas :  the  States  of  Blois  in  1579^ 
and  of  Paris  in  1614,  opposed  themselves  warmly 
to  this  "publication,  dcQiaaded  by  the  popes,  euid 
solicited  even  by  the  clergy  of  France  j  for  we  are 
obliged  to  a^ow,  that  since  1{>60  the  larger  propor- 
tion pf  this  body  did  not  cease,  whatever  they  may 
say  to  the  contraiy;  to  confound  its  interests  with 
those  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  if  it  appeared  for 
a  while  to  detach  itself  from  it,  by  the  Five  Articles 
of  1662,  of  which  we  shal  Portly  treat,  it  has  since 
amjdy  repaid  by  comi^ances  and  connivance,  a  step 
into  which  pecuUar  circumstances  had  led  it. 

Pius  V.  had  been  grand  ifiquisitor  under  Pa»l 
IV. ;  he  continued  to  act  the  part  when  pope  :  no 

(1 )  We  here  behold  wi&  whmt  immense  auxifiaries  the  diergj 
imd  eooompM^ed  and  owcbed  Aeir  pMtWftl  ofioe.  *'  They 
had/'  Bays  Pasquin*  "  ext^ndod  their  spiritual  juri^iction 
''  over  so  many  matters  and  affairs,  that  the  suburbs  became 
•*  thrice  as  large  as  the  city." — Eeteareh^  on  France,  I.  3, 
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pontiff  has  burned  mate  heretics,  or  persoiis  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  at  Rome  than  he.  Amoog  the 
victims  of  his  zeal  we  observe  manjr  learned  men, 
and  especially  Palearius,  v^ho  had  compared  the 
InquiaitHtt  to  a  poignaid  directed  against  men  of 
lettera ;  '*  sicam  districtam  in  jugula  litteratomm/,' 
A  bull  of  Pius  V.  against  certain  propositions  of 
Michael  Baius,  was  the  first  signal  of  a  long  and 
mdancholy  qu^nel.  This  pope  in  renewing  and 
amplifying  the  bull  of  Paul  III.  "  In  csBnft  Domini/' 
commanded  it  to  be  published  on  holy  thursday 
throughout  all  the  churches ;  previously  it  bad  been 
fiilmiDated  only  at  Rome:(>)  it  may  be  said,  that 
Pius  V.  wished  to  arm  against  the  Holy  See  the 
remnant  of  the  Catholic  princes,  and  to  condemn 
them  to  the  alternative  of  renouncing  the  inde* 
pendence  of  their  crowns  or  the  faith  of  their  an- 
cestors. The  remonstrances  were  universal ;  Philip 
II.  the  most  superstitious  of  the  kings  of  this  period, 
forbade  under  severe  penalties  the  puUication  of  this 
bull  in  his  states.  By  another  bull  Pius  excommu- 
nicated Elizabeth :  an  anathema  at  least  superfluous, 

(1)  In  1580,  many  Freneh  bishops  attempted  to  publish, 
in  their  tlioeeses,  the  ball  ^'In  coena  Domini ;''  but  on  the 
complaint  of  the  procureur  general,  the  parliament  of  Paris 
ordered  the  seizure  of  the  temporal  revenues  of  the  prelates  who 
should  publish  this  bull,  and  declared,  that  any  attempt  to 
enforce  it  would  be  reputed  rebellion  and  the  crime  of  high 
treason. 
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and  which  produced  no  other  consequence  than  the 
execution  of  John  Felton,  who  had  ventured  to  pla- 
card thb  sentence  in  London.    A  league  entered 
into  between  the  Pope,  Spain,  and  Venice,  against 
the  Turks,  was  successful :  Don  John  of  Austria,  ren- 
dered himself  illustrious  by  the  victory  of  Lepanto  ; 
and  the  pope  was  not  afraid  to  apply  to  this  warrior, 
the  bastard  of  Charles  Y.  these  words  of  the  Gospel : 
'^  There  was  a  man  sent  from  Grod,  and  this  man's 
^  name  was  John/'     Finally,  by  the  power  which  he 
said  he  held  from  God,  and  in  character  of  pastor 
chaiged  with  examining  into  the  claim  of  those  who 
had  merited  extraordinary  honours  by  their  superior 
zeal  for  the  Holy  See,  Pius  V.  decreed  the  title  of 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to  Cosmo  de  Medids.     The 
emperor  remonstrated  in  vain :  Cosmo  with  his  new 
title  had  himself  crowned  at  Rome,  and  took  the 
oath  at  the  hands  of  the  pope.     But  that  which  is 
most  remarkable  here  is,  the  reasons   assigned  to 
Maximilian  by  the  cardinal  Commendon  to  justify 
this  pontifical  act :  Commendon  said,  that  the  pope 
had    deposed  Childerick,  invested    Pepin,    trans- 
fened  the  empire  of  the  East  into  the  West,  appoint- 
ed the  electors,  confirmed  and  crowned  the  emper- 
ors ;  from  whence  he  concludes  that  the  pope  is  the 
distributor  of  thrones,  of  titles,  and  in  some  sort,  the 
nomenclator    of  princes,  as   Adam  had  been  that 
of  animals. 
We  shall  here  remark  that  the  same  Pius  V.  who,  to 
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aTcnge  some  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  armed 
Christiaii  against  Christian,  wrote  to  the  Persians 
and  to  the  Arabs,  that  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of 
worship,  a  common  interest  ought  to  miite  Europe 
and  Asia  to  combat  the  Mussulmans.  This  ap« 
paient  contradiction  should  surprise  no  one :  we 
know  that  in  religious  dissensions,  hatred  is  propor* 
tionately  lively  as  the  sentiments  recede  least  from 
each  other. 

Gregory  XIII.  crowned  pope  the  25th  of  May, 
1572,  three  months  before  the  too  celebrated  St. 
Bartholomew's  day,  no  sooner  heard  of  this  mas- 
sacre than  he  caused  cannon  to  be  discharged, 
and  kindled  fires,  for  joy :  he  returned  thanks  to 
heaven  in  a  religious  ceremony ;  and  hbtory  records 
a  picture  which  attested  the  formal  approbation  be- 
stowed by  the  pontiff  on  the  assassins  of  Coligny : 
^  Pontifex  Colignii  necein  probat.**  In  1584,  Gre- 
gory also  sanctioned  the  league,  on  the  expos^  of 
the  Jesuit  Mathieu,  who  was  deputed  to  Rome  for 
(bis  purpose.  **  For  the  rest,"  writes  this  Jesuit, 
the  pope  does  not  think  it  proper  to  attempt  the 
life  of  the  king ;  but  if  they  can  secure  his  person, 
'^  and  give  him  those  who  will  hold  him  in  rein,  he 
*^  will  approve  it  much."  Gregory  even  avoided 
iKigning  any  writing  which  the  league  could  take 
advantage  of;  he  assisted  them  only  with  the  *  small 
money*  of  the  Holy  See,  said  the  Cardinal  of  Este : 
now  this  money  consisted  of  indulgences. 

T 
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The  dissensioiis  which  distracted  France  at  thus 
time  had  without  doubt  various  causes,  but  among 
them    the  abolition   of  the   <  pragmatic/   and  the 
establishment  of  the  concordat  were  not  suffici- 
ently noted.      On    one  side,   so    fatal  an  altera- 
ticHi  in  the  discipline,   in  scaring  people's  minds, 
had  disposed  them  to  receive  new  doctrinal  opinions 
dUsapproved  by  the  court  of  Rome ;  on  the  other, 
the  ultramontane  maxims  that  the  concordat  had  in- 
troduced, and  that  Catherine  de  M edicis  had  propa- 
gated,  inspired  sentiments  of  intolerance  in  those  who 
remained  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy  See  :  the 
^  pragmatic'  would  have  preserved  France  both  from 
heresy  and  from  persecuting  zeal.     Under  the  reign 
of  the  concordat,  these  two  seeds  of  discord,  render- 
ing each  other  fruitful,  had  enveloped  with  their  hor- 
rible fruits,  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  UI. 
The  new  interests  which  the  concordat  gave  to  the 
clergy  of  France,  rendered  them  devoted  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  weakened  more  and  more  the  ties 
which  ought  to  have  held  them  to  the  state.  Tliey  ap- 
plied themselves  so  to  the  maintenance  and  renewal 
of  the  maxims  of  the  middle  ag^,  that  Gregory  ven- 
tured, in    this  enlightened   age,    a    new  publica- 
tion of  the  decree  of  Gratian  ;  but  the  pope,  in  re- 
forming the  calendar,  performed  a  service  which  the 
people  separated  from  the  Romish  communion  had, 
for  a  long  time,  the  folly  not  to  profit  by.   , 

The  successor  of  Gregory  was  the  too  famous 
Sixtus  v.,  a  sanguinary  old  man,  who  knew  how  to 
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gOTem  his  states  only  by  punishments,  and  who^ 
without  advantage  to  the  Holy  See,  re-animated  by 
bulls  the  tioubles  which  disturbed  other  kingdoms. 
He  professed  a  high  esteem  for  Henry  IV.  arid  for 
Elizabeth ;  he  excommunicated  both,  but  in  soma 
measure  for  form  sake  alone,  and  because  such  a 
step  seemed  required  in  his  pontifical  character.  He 
detested  and  dreaded  Philip  H. :  he  wished  to  take 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  him ;  he  supported  him 
against  England.  A  solemn  bull  gave  Great  Britain 
to  Philip,  declared  Elizabeth  a  usurper,  a  heretic, 
and  excommunicated ;  commanded  the  English  to 
join  the  Spaniards  to  dethrone  her,  and  pronused 
rewards  to  those  who  should  deliver  her  to  the  ca- 
tholics to  be  punished  for  her  crimes.  Elizabeth 
with  the  same  ceremony  excommunicated  the  pope 
and  the  cardinals  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  London. 
Nevertheless  Philip  failed  in  his  undertaking,  and 
Sixtus  was  almost  as  well  pleased  as  Elizabeth  at 
it ;  he  invited  this  princess  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
heart  of  Spain. 

Notwithstanding  his  detestation  and  contempt  of 
the  league,  Sixtus  launched  his  anathemas  against 
the  king  of  Navarre  and  against  the  prince  of  Conde, 
calling  them  an  impious  blasted  race,  heretics,  re* 
lapsed  enemies  of  God  and  of  religion  ;  loosed  their 
present  and  future  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegi** 
ance,  finally  declaring  these  two  princes  and  their  des* 
cendants  deprived  of  all  rights,  and  incapabk  of  tv«r 
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possessing  anj  piincipality.    This  bull  commences 
with  tiie   most  insolent  display  of  the  pontifical 
power :  ''  superior  to  all  the  potentates  of  the  earth, 
"  instituted  to  hurl  from  their  thrones  infidel  princes, 
^^  and  precipitate  them  into  the  abyss  of  bell  as  the 
"  ministers  of  the  devil.''     The  king  of  Navarre,  af- 
terwards fieniy  IV.  acted  like  Elizabeth;  he  ex- 
communicated Sixtus,  ^  styling  himself  pope/  and 
Sixtus  applauded  this  courageous  resistance*    But 
these    bulls^  which  their  author  himself  laughed 
at,  did  not  serve  the  less  as  cause  of  civil  wars; 
the    fanaticism    they   cherished    in    the   catholics^ 
compelled  Henry  III.  to.  persecute  the   calvinists 
the  more  rigorously,  to  conunand  them  to  abjure 
or    quit    the    kingdom;    while,  on    his  part,   the 
king  of  Navarre  found  himself  compeUed  to  take  se- 
vere measures  against  the  catholics.     Henry  III. 
more  than  ever  distracted  between  the  two  parties, 
had  neither  the  skill  nor  the  power  that  such  a  situ- 
ation demanded.    We  behold  him  depriving  the  king 
of  Navarre  of  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne 
of  France,   and    afterwards   throwing  himself  into 
the  arms  of  this  generous  prince.    This  reconciliation 
provoked  a  Monitory,  in  which  Sixtus  orders  Henry 
ITI.  to  appear  at  Rome  in  person,  or  by  Attorney, 
within  sixty  days,  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct, 
and  declares  him  excommunicated  if  he  do  not  obey. 
We  must  conquer,  said  the  king  of  Navarre  to  Henry 
III.  whom  this  anathema  had  terrified,  we  must  con* 
quer :  if  we  ar«  beaten  we  shall  be  excommunicated 
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ted  harassed  again  and  again.    These  censures  had 
preserved  so  little  of  their  ancient  power,  that  a  bishop 
of  Chartres  said,  they  were  without  force  at  this  side 
of  the  mountains,  that  they  froze  in  passing  the  Alps. 
The  poignard  of  James  Clement  was  more  efficacious. 
Henry  III.  fell  beneath  the   blows  of  the  assassin  : 
and,  if  we  may  believe  the  league,  Sixtus  V.  was  in  an 
extacy  at  so  daring  an  enterprize,  compared  it  to  the 
incarnation  of  the  word  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  explain  the  policy  of  this 
pontiff^  we  w/kaM  say,  that  his  real  enemy,  (he  rival 
whom  he  wished  to  overthrow,  was  Philip,  whom  he 
did  not  excommunicate,  and  against  whom  he  dared 
not  do  any  thing    openly:  circumstanees  did  not 
permit  it.     Sixtus  hoped,  no  doubt,  that  the  commo- 
tions excited  in  England,  and  kept  up  in  France  by 
pontifical  anathemas,  would  extend  Airtfaer  and  lead 
to  some  result  fatal  to  Philip.     This  display  of  the 
papal  supremacy,  exhibited  against  the  li:ings  of  Na- 
varre and  of  England,  more  truly  menaced  Mm  ijirho, 
governing  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgia,  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  a  part  of  the  new  world,  surpassed  in  riches  and  iu 
greatness  every  other  potentate.  To  declare  Great  Bri- 
tain a  fief  of  the  Roman  church,  was  to  renew  abun- 
dantly the  pretensions  of  the  church  over  the  kingdom 
of  Naples ;    and,  when  the  pope  erected  himself 
into  a  sovereign  arbita:  of  kjngs,  he  gave  itjdainly  to 
be  understood,  that  an  error  or  a  misfortune  might 
suffice  to  draw  after  it  the  fall  of  the  most  powerful. 
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Unhappily,  the  catholicity  of  Philip  was  impr^na- 
ble ;  Henry  IV.  was  satisfied  in  defending  himself 
against  Spain,  Queen  Elizabeth  preferred  securing 
her  own  throne  to  disturbing  those  of  others,  and 
Sixtus  finally  died  too  soon.  (*) 

After  him  Urban  VII.  reigned  but  thirteen  days, 
Gregory  XIV.  but  ten  months,  and  Innocent  IX. 
but  eight  weeks.      Gregory  had  sufficient  time  to 

(1)  In  execution  of  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  a  decree 
pronounced  in  1646,  Sixtus  published  in  1590,  an  official  edi- 
tion of  the  Vulgate  ;  and,  in  a  bull  which  served  as  a  prefax^, 
he  declares  of  his  personal  knowledge,  and  with  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  that  this  was  the  version  consecrated  by  the  holy 
council,  commanding  every  old  edition  to  be  corrected  by  it, 
forbidding  all  persons  from  publishing  any  not  exacUy  copied 
from  this  model,  under  penalty  of  the  greater  excomknonication 
by  the  act  alone.  Who  would  believe  that  after  such  a  sen- 
tence, this  edition,  which  had  been^  waited  for  forty  and  four 
years,  should  have  been  suppressed  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Sixtus,  and  replaced,  in  1592,  by  that  which  bears  the  name 
of  Clement  Vlil.  Between  these  two  editions  they  reckon 
about  two  thousand  variations,  the  most  of  which,  however,  are 
trifling.  But  the  edition  of  Clement  has  prevailed  in  the  ca- 
tholic church ;  it  is  recognised  and  revered  by  it  as  the  true 
Vulgate.  We  make  this  remark  as  one  of  those  tending  to 
prove,  that  even  in  matters  of  doctrine,  the  general  consent 
of  the  churches  abrogates,  or  confirms,  the  decisions  of  the 
popes. 

We  must  admit,  says  Dumarsais,  either  that  Clement 
was  wrong  in  revising  the  Bible  of  Sixtus  V  ;or,  that  Sixtus 
"  erred  in  declaring  by  his  bull,  that  the  edition  published  by 
"  his  order  was  very  correct  and  in  its  purity."  Exposilion  of 
ike  doctrine  of  ike  Gailican  church,  pa,  163  of  the  7  vol.  of  Du* 
marsias  works. 
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^neourage  the  leaguers,  notwithstanding,  to  excom- 
municate Heniy  IV.,  and  to  levy  at  a  great  expense 
an  army  of  brigands,  who  ravaged  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  France. 

Clement  Vni.,  the  last  pope  of  the  16th  century, 
having  ordered  the  French  to  choose  a  king  catholic 
in  name  and  in  deed,  the  sudden  catholidsm  of 
Henry  turned  the  tables  on  the  court  of  Rome,  the 
league,  and  the  intrigues  of  Spain.  The  pope  pre- 
ferred absolving  Henry  to  seeing  him  reign  and 
prosper  in  defiance  of  the  Holy  See.  In  truth,  the 
representatives  of  the  king.  Perron  and  d*Ossat,  lent 
themselves  very  complaisantly  to  the  ceremonies  of 
the  absolution  ;tO  and  they  had  not  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  suppression  of  the  formula :  ^'  We  re- 
invest him  in  his  royalty."  But  the  absolved  prince 
took  a  decisive  measure  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  in  securing  to  the  Protestants,  by 
the  Edict  of  Nantes^  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion and  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights.  When 
the  catholic  clergy  came  to  require  of  him  the  pub- 
lication of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  he 
evaded  the  proposition  with  that  ingenious  and  easy 
politeness  which  distinguished  the  manners  of  the 
French,  and  which  embellished  in  those  of  Henry 
rV.  courage,  fortitude  and  truth.  Yet  this  Henry, 
publicly  adored  by  the  nation,  fanaticism  proscribed 

(1)  Bossuct.  Def.  Cl«r.  Gall.  1.  3.  c.  26. 
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in  secret  -,  and  the  Jesuits,  whom  the  poignards  of 
Barriere  and  John  Chatel  had  ill  served^  sharpened 
that  of  Ravaillac. 

In   1697,  Alphonso  II.  duke  of  Ferrara,  dying 
without  children,  Clement  resolved  to  make  himself 
master  of  this  duchy,  and  made  so  good  a  use  of  his 
spiritual  and  temporal  arms,  that  he  succeeded  in 
this  undertaking  to  the  exclusion  of  Cesar  d'Este, 
the  heir  of  Alphonso.     This  pope  and  his  prede- 
cessors have  been  often  reproached,  since  the  death 
of  Julius  n.  with  a  vacillating  policy,  and  an  extreme 
fickleness  in  their  enmities  and  alliances.     Let  us 
not  mistake  these  charges  for  proofs  of  unskilful- 
ness ;  they  evidence  only  the  difficulties  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  state  of  weakness,  in  which  the 
the  schism  of  Avignon^  the  progress  of  heresy,  and 
the  ascendancy  of  some  princes,  had  placed  the 
Holy  See.    If  during  the  sixteenth  centmy  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  has  been  almost  continually  occupied 
by  skilful  pontiffs,  this  £vge  also  presents  to  us  seated 
on  most  of  the  thrones,  celebrated  sovereigns^  whose 
virtues,  talents,  or  energetic  characters,  severally  re- 
commended them  to   the  historian :    for  example, 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  in  Eng- 
land ^   Louis  XII.   Francis  I.  and  Henry  lY.  m 
France ;  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  in  Spain.    None 
of  our  modern  eras  has  been  more  fertile  in  memo- 
rable men  in  all  pursuits.    And  yet  the  •  court  of 
Rome  renounced  none  of  its  pretensions  ^  it  upheld 
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the  traditions  of  its  ancient  supremacy  ;  it  continued 
to  speak  in  the  language  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Inno- 
cent III.  What  more  could  she  do  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  formidable  rivals?  It  was  doing  much 
to  weather  the  tempests  and  preserve  herself  for 
better  times.  But  these  times  did  not  come,  and 
the  popes  of  the  seventeenth  century,  far  inferior  to 
those  of  the  sixteenth,  to  Julius  II.  to  Leo  X.  and 
to  Sixtus  V.  have  suffered  even  the  hope  to  be  lost 
of  ever  re-establishing  in  Europe  the  pontifical  au- 
thority. 

Among '  the  numerous  writings  published  ^in  the 
course  of  this  century  on  the  liberties  of  the  GaJlican 
cfaardi,  thait  of  Peter  Pithou  in  1594  is  particulariy 
distinguished.  GMnprised  in  eigfaty-tfafee  articles, 
it  has  the  foKm  and  has  almost  obtained  die  a^itfaority 
of  a  code;  for,  we  find  it  not  only  qnoted  in  {dead- 
ii^  but  in  the  laws  tbeBaselve&<'^  The  pragmatic 
of  St  Louis  in  tisie  thirteenth  century,  the  Verges 
Dream  in  the  fourteenth,  the  pragmatic  of  Charles 
VII.  in  the  fifteenth,  Pitbou's  treatise  in  the  six* 
teenlh,  and  the  Four  Articles  in  1682,  present,  among 
the  French,  an  unbroken  tradition  of  the  soundest 
dodnae  on  tfawe  ifttits  of  Ae  pontifical  oftce. 

(1)  The  50th  articie  of  Pithou  is  cited  ia  the  edidoB  of  1719. 
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ATTBlfPTS  OF  THB  POPES  OF  THE  SSTENTBBRTH  CEimiftT. 

ISio  pope  since  the  year  1600  united  to  an  energetic 
ambition  talents  worthy  of  seconding  it.  Hence- 
forward the  HoJy  See  becomes  but  a  power  of  the 
second  order,  which,  scarcely  capable  of  bold  ag- 
gressions, defends  itself  by  intrigue,  and  no  longer 
attacks  but  by  secret  machinations.  The  reforms 
which  separated  from  the  Romish  Church  one 
part  of  Christendom,  serve  to  deliver  the  remainder 
from  the  pontifical  tyranny.  Everywhere  the  civil 
power  became  confirmed  ^  disturbances  even  tend- 
ed either  to  organize  and  especially  to  enfran* 
chise  it.  The  annals  of  the  popes  become  more 
and  more  detached  from  the  general  hbtory  of  Eu- 
rope, and  thus  lose  all  their  splendour  and  a  great 
part  of  their  interest.  We  shall  therefore  only  have 
to  collect  into  this  chapter  a  very  limited  number  of 
facts,  after  we  shall  have  considered  in  a  general 
point  of  view  the  influence  of  the  Roman  court  in 
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tbe  seyenteenth  century  over  the  principal  charts  af 
Europe.  . 

In  England^  James  I.  the  successor  of  Elizabeth 
had  escaped^  himself,  his  family  and  his  parliament^ 
from  the  powder  plot,  hatched  by  the  Jesuits  and 
other  agents  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  A  prodigal 
and  consequently  indigent  king,  James  had  seen  the 
formation  of  the  opposite  parties  of  Whigs  and  Tories. 
The  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  Whigs  go- 
verned, resisted  Charles  I. ;  Charles  menaced,  they 
insulted  him ;  he  takes  arms,  they  compel  him  to 
fly ;  he  perishes  on  a  scaffold,  the  ignoble  victim  of 
tragical  proceeding.  The  protector  of  the  English 
republic,  Cromwell,  tyrannizes  over  it,  and  renders  it 
powerful :  but  Cromwell  dies,  and  Monk  delivers 
England  up  to  Charles  II.  The  inconstancy  and 
contradictions  which  accumulated  during  this  new 
reign,  disclose  the  indecisive  influence  of  the  Roman 
court ;  the  catholics  are  tolerated,  accused,  protected, 
excluded  from  employments ;  five  Jesuits  are  decapi- 
tated ;  the  king  dissolves  the  parliament,  and  signs 
the  act  of  Habeas  Corpus ;  an  anti-papistical  oath  is 
enacted,  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  refuses  to  take  it,' 
is,  nevertheless,  appointed  to  the  rank  of  high  admiral ; 
soon  after  he  succeeds  Charles  his  brother,  under  the 
name  of  James  II.  and  wearies  by  barbarous  execu* 
tions  the  patience  of  his  subjects.  James  without 
friends,  even  among  the  catholics  whom  he  loadied 
with  favours,  deserts  himself,  and  loses  without  a 
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combat  his  degraded  sceptre.  The  £n^bsh  gdverD- 
ment  re-organized  itself,  and  William  of  Nassau, 
prince  of  Orange,  the  son-in-law  of  James,  was  called 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  William,  at  the  same 
time  Statholder  in  Holland,  and  king  of  England, 
governed  both  countries  with  energy,  and  triumphed 
over  the  conspiracies  continually  fomented  or  en- 
couraged against  him  by  the  Holy  See.  Thus  dis- 
turbances and  crimes,  the  weakening  of  catholicity, 
the  restoration  of  the  civil  authorities,  such  have  been 
among  the  English  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
only  results  of  the  dark  manoeuvres  of  the  court  of 
Rome. 

The  peace  of  Munster,  in  1648,  proclaimed  the  in- 
dependence of  the  united  provinces.  In  spite  of  the 
soil,  the  climate,  and  their  discord,  HoDand,  already 
flourififaong,  and  freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  as- 
sumed a  distingnbhed  rank  among  the  powers  es- 
caped from  the  dominion  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
king  of  Spain,  Philip  IIL  also  lost  Artois,  which 
Louis  XIV.  became  master  of,  and  Portugal  which 
crowned  the  duke  of  Braganza  king.  Charles  H. 
son  of  Philip  lY.  lost  Tranche  Comte,  died  without 
children,  and  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  a  grandson 
of  the  king  of  the  French.  The  ascendancy  which 
the  popes  still  possessed  over  Spain,  so  fallen  herself, 
ami  who  seaned  to  place  herself  under  French  in- 
flttcsice,  was  therefore  a  weak  resource. 

In  Gennaay,  flie  orthodoxy  of  the  emperors.  Fer- 
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dijiand  II.  Ferdinand  III.  and  Leopold,  did  not  check 
the  progress  of  heiesy.  After  the  despotism  ofFer* 
dinand  II.  had  disgusted  the  Germans  and  the  North 
of  Europe,  we  behold  the  imperial  authority  decline 
in  the  haqds  of  Ferdinand  III. ;  and  Leopold,  ruled 
for  forty-si^Yen  years  by  his  ministers,  womein,  and 
confessors^  the  useless  friend  of  the  popes,  sup- 
ported himself  only  by  the  idea  he  inspired  of  hia 
wea]ines8. 

After  Henry  lY.  who  was  assassinated  in  1010, 
the  seventeenth  century  presents  us  with  but  two 
king?  of  France,  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV. 
Louis  XIII.  banished  Mary  de  Medicis  his  mother, 
recalled  her^  and  banished  her  once  more;  he  insults 
her  because  he  fears  her :  he  does  not  esteem  Rich* 
lieu  whom  he  receives  as  minister  and  as  master. 
The  FrotestantSj»  always  restless  and  menaced^  take 
arms;  Rocheiie,  their  bulwark,  capitulates  after  a 
long  siege.  Biclilieu  pubhahes  an  act  of  grace :  he 
is  too  fearftil  of  Rome  and  the  children  <^  Loyala, 
to  cru^  as  yet  the  foUowers  of  Calvin.<'>     He  is 


(1)  Ricblieu  rejected  the  prayers  of  Urban  VIU.  ivho>  in  his 
letters  to  Louis  XIII.,  to  the  queen,  and  to  Richlieu  himself, 
ceased  not  to  recommend  the  oompkte  extenuii^atioii  of  die 
Ho^^enots.  '*  Csterum,  com  scias  qui  card  custodiendi  sinA 
"  victoriarum  fructus^  ne  marcescant,  nemo  est  qui  ambigat 
"  a  te  reliquis  omnes  hsereticorum  in  Gallici  vinei  stabulan- 
"tiom  propediem  profiigatum  iri/'  Urb.  VIU,  Ejrif.  ad 
prineipu,  atm^  6./.  10.  Aux.  Arch,  of  the  Empire, 
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more  desirous  of  humbling  the  great  ^  and  terrifies^ 
them  by  the  executions  of  M arillac,  of  Montmo-- 
rency,  and  of  Cinq-Mars ;  and,  finishing  by  unwcr^ 
thy  means  what  Henry  lY.  had  not  time  to  perfect, 
he  established  in  the  interior  of  France  the  monar^^ 
chical  power.  His  death,  and  that  of  Louis  XHI. 
led  to  a  stormy  minority :  the  Fronde  repulsed  Ma- 
zarin ;  Mazarin  wearied  out  the  Fronde,  and  applied 
himself  to  ruling  carelessly  a  frivolous  people.  What 
he  most  neglected  was  the  education  of  the  young 
king,  that  Louis  XIV.  who,  from  1661  to  171& 
reigned  over  the  French,  and  for  awhile  gave  law  to 
Europe.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in 
1685,  divides  this  long  reign  into  two  parts:  good 
services,  and  triumphs,  immortalize  the  first :  hypo- 
crisy, fanatadsm,  vain  glory,  and  misfortunes,  filled 
the  latter  with  intrigues,  proscriptions,  and  slow  cala- 
mities. Yet,  whatever  may  have  been  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Louis  XIV.  the  most  glorious  recollections  of 
French  liistory  under  its  third  dynasty  belong  to  his 
reign.  The  nation  whose  pride  he  cherished  par^ 
doned  the  excesses  of  his ;  and  so  many  of  those 
who  surrounded  him  merited  the  appellation  of  just, 
that  he  has  obtained  it  himself ;  other  princes  .on 
the  contrary  reflect  their  personal  greatness  on  that 
which  surrounds  them.  But  his  imposing  authority 
for  a  long  time  repressed  the  ambition  of  the  popes  -, 
and  the  influence  which  they  exerted  over  the  latter 
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period  of  his  reign,  has  tended  much  more  to  injuie 
France  than  to  benefit  the  Roman  Court. 

The  wars  of  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks,  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Spaniards  against  Venice,  in  1618, 
the  sedition  of  Mazaniello  in  Naples,  in  1640,  and  the 
enterprises  of  some  of  the  Roman  pontifis,  are  in  this 
century  the  principal  events  in  the  annals  of  Italy. 
Never  was  the  country  more  disposed  to  bear  and  to 
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extend  the  dominion  of  the  popes :  but  the  popes 
failed  in  the  address  necessary  to  draw  the  full  advan- 
tage from  this  disposition  :  they  suffered  the  fine  arts 
to  languish  and  decay  about  them,  while  they  grew 
and  flourished  elsewhere :  in  this  century  the  Italians 
ceased  to  be  the  most  enlightened  people  of  Europe, 
a  pre  -eminence  which  they  needed,  to  preserve  any 
share  of  it,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  reduced 
in  all  respects  to  a  state  of  inferiority. 

The  most  remarkable  popes  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  Paul  V.  Urban  VIII.  Innocent  X.  Alex* 
ander  VII.  Clement  IX.  Innocent  XI.  Alexander 
Vin.  and  Innocent  Xn. 

The  republic  of  Venice  had  punished  with  death, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority, 
an  Augustine  monk  convicted  of  enormous  crimes;  a 
canon  and  an  abbot  were  imprisoned  for  similar  rea-  . 
sons ;  the  senate  forbad  the  encrease,  without  its  per- 
mission, either  of  convents  or  churches ;  it  prohibited 
the  alienation  of  lands  for  the  benefit  of  monks  or  of 
the  clergy.  These  acts  of  independence  irritated  Paul 
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V. ;  he  excommunicated  the  doge  aod  the  senators, 
and  laid  an   interdict  on  the  whole  republic.     He 
required  that  within  twenty  four  days  the  senators^  re- 
voking their  decrees,  should  deliver  into  the  hands  of 
the  nuncio,  the  canon  and  the  abbot  they  had  impri- 
soned.    If,  after  the  twenty-four  days,  the  doge  and 
senators  persisted  in  their  refusal  for  three  days,  the 
divine  functions  were  to  cease,  not  only  in  Venice, 
but  through  all  the  Venetian  dominions ;  and,  it  was 
enjoined  on  all   patriarchs,   archbishops,    bishops, 
vicars-general,  and  others,  under  pain  of  suspension, 
and  deprivation  of  their  revenues,  to  pubUsh  and  affix 
in  the  churches  this  pontifical  decree,  which  Paul 
pronounced,    as    he   said,    by   the    authority    of 
God,    the  apostles,    and    his   own.      The    Capu- 
chins, the  Theatins,  and  the  Jesuits,  obeyed   the 
interdict,  which  was  disregarded  by  the  rest  of  the 
Venetian  clergy  as  it  was  by  the  people.     Little  at- 
trition was  paid  to  the  Theatins  and  Capuchins ; 
but  the  Jesuits,  more  powerful  and  more  culpable, 
were  banished  for  ever.     A  protest  against  the  ana- 
themas of  Paul  was  addressed  by  the  doge  to  the 
prelates  and  clergy;  and  the  senate  wrote  on  the 
same  head  to  all  the  cities  and  communes  of  the 
state.    These  two  pieces  are  distinguished  for  their 
calm  energy,  which  mingles  no  insult,  no  indication  of 
passion,  with  the  expression  of  unshaken  resolution. 
We  have  omitted  nothing,  say  the  senators,  to  Op^i 
the  eyes  of  his  holiness  j  but  he  has  closed  his  ear  to 
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oar  lemonstrances,  as  well  as  to  the  lessons  of  Scrip- 
tuie,  of  the  holj  fathers  and  of  councils ;  he  perse- 
voBs  in  DOt  acknowleging  the  secular  authority 
which  God  has  committed  to  us,  the  independence 
of  our  republic,  and  the  rights  of  our  fellow-citt^ens. 
Shan  we  appeal  to  a  general  council  ?  our  ancestors 
have  done  it  in  similar  circumstances ;  but  here  the 
mjustice  is  so  palpable  that  a  solemn  appeal  would 
be  superfluous.  Our  cause  is  too  immediately  that 
of  our  subjects,  of  our  allies,  of  our  enemies  them- 
selves,  that  such  an  excommunication  should  disturb 
for  a  moment  the  external  or  internal  peace  of  oar 
republic. 

In  fiict,  the  anathema  remained  inefficacious 
within  and  without.<^>  In  vain  did  the  pope  emj^oy 
the  Jesuits  to  raise  or  indispose  the  European  courts 
against  the  Venetians.  In  Spain  even,  where  these 
Jesuitical  intrigues  were  somewhat  more  successftil 
than  elsewhere,  the  Venetian  ambassador  was  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  in  spite  of 
the  threats  of  the  nuncio.  The  governor  of  Milan, 
the  dukes  of  Mantua  and  Modena,.  the  grand  duke 

(I)  Th«  eoort  of  Borne^  says  DoinarsaiSy  fears  only  lliose 
who  do  not  fear  her^  and  concedes  only  to  those  who  will  not 
concede  to  her ;  she  has  no  power  hut  that  derived  from  the 
weakness  of  those  who  sre  ignorant  of  their  own  rights,  and 
who  ascribe  to  her,  what  she  would  neyer  have  dared  to  attri- 
hute  to  herself  but  for  their  blind  deference.— jF:^-  of  the 
Dociritu  of  the  Gailican  Church,  v.  228  of  1th  vQlofDumartm^ 
Woriti. 
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of  Tuscany,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  Openly  espoused 
the  interests  of  the  excommunicated  republic.  Sigis- 
mund,  king  of  Poland,  also  declared  that  it  mas  the 
cause  of  his  kingdom ;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy^  tiiat 
it  was  that  of  every  sovereign  in  Christendom.  The 
court  of  Vienna  blamed  the  pope's  conduct,  and  in- 
vited Sorance,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  to  a  pro- 
cession  of  the  holy  sacrament,  m  despite  of  the 
apostolic  nuncio,  who  refiised  to  be  present  at  it. 
The  nuncio  Barberini  did  not  succeed  better  in 
France  when  he  required  that  entrance  into  the  church- 
es should  be  prohibited  the  Venetian  ambassador. 
Priuli.  Abandoned  thus  at  all  the  courts,  and  re- 
duced to  his  own  spiritual  and  temporal  resources, 
the  sovereign  pontiff  resolved  to  levy  troops  against 
Venice :  happily  for  this  papal  army,  Henry  IV. 
offered  his  mediation,  and  ended  the  dispute,('^  on 
terms  more  favourable  than  Paul  could  have  hoped 
for,  although  he  had  formed  a  *  board  of  war  :'  it 
was  in  truth  a  committee  of  priests,  and  a  perfectly 
novel  application  of  sacerdotal  functions. 

Paul  V.  conspired  to  disturb  England  also,  hf  two 
briefs,  in  which  he  forbade  the  catholics  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  their  king  James  I :  he  renewed 
the  bull  '  In  caena  Domini,'  and  inserted  it  in  the 
Roman   ritual,    accompanied    by   a  surplusage  of 

(1)  Bossuet  Def.  Cler.  Gall.  1.  4,  c.  12. 
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aiiathemas.(i>  ^he  pretensions  of  this  pope  gave 
rise  to  many  publications  on  the  pontifical  power. 
The  8th  of  June,  1610,  twenty-four  days  after  the 
assassination  of  Henry  lY.  the  parliament  of  Paris 
condemned  to  the  flames  a  book  in  which  the  Jesuit 
Mariana  permitted,  nay  advised,  the  attempting  the 
lives  of  intractable  kings.  The  28th  of  November 
following,  justice  was  done  the  treatise  in  which 
Bellarmin  extends  over  the  temporalities  of  princes 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  popes.<'> 

In  1614  the  same  pariliament  consigned  to  the 
flames  a  book,  equally  seditious,  of  the  Jesuit  Suarez. 
The  court  of  Rome  took  a  tender  interest  in  these 
three  works;  that  of  Suarez  is  more  frequently  refer- 
red to  in  the  coirespondence  kept  up  with  the  nuncio 
resident  in  France,  in  1614:  By  what  right  *  does  a 
parliament  judge  of  points  of  doctrine  ?    What  does 
Suarez  teach  but  the  catholic  faith  ?    What  dogma 
is  more  sacred  than  that  of  the  sovereignty  of  popes 
over  kings  ^  direct  sovereignty  in  religious  matters, 
and  not  less  efficacious  though  indirect  in  political 
ones  ?    Even  if  some  inaccuracies  had  glided  into 
the  book  of  father  Suarez,  did  it  not  belong  to  the 
Holy  See,  alone,  to  perceive  and  ratify  them  ?   Suctv 

(1)  '  Pastoralis  Bomani  pontificis  yigilantia/  such  are  the 
first  words  of  the  ball  '  In  caeni  Domini/  renewed  by  Paul ; 
it  has  thirty  articles^  that  is,  six  more  than  the  boll  '  Consue* 
▼enmt '  of  Paul  in.—Ssepaye  203. 

(2)  Bossnet.  Def.  Cler.  Gall.  1.  4,  c.  16. 
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ia  the  substance,  during  one  entire  year,  of  the  letters 
written  in  the  popes  name  to  his  nundo  Ubaldini  (^> 
However,  the  civil  authority  found  defenders  in  two 
Scoteh  men,  William  Barclay  and  John  his  son ; 
then  in  Anthony  de  Dominis,  who  did  not  spare  the 
visible  head  of  the  church ;  but,  especially  in  Edmund 
Richer,  who  combated  with  more  calmness  the 
ultramontane  opinions,  and  yet  was  not  the  less  the 
victim  of  his  zeal  for  the  Gallican  liberties.  {%) 

Disputes  with  the  dukes  of  Parma  and  of  Savoy, 
the  republic  of  Lucca,  the  Ldgurians,  and  vrith  the 
Swiss ;  attempts  on  the  Valtaline ;  intrigues  to  sap* 
port  th^  inquisition  at  Naples,  and  to  favour  the 
Jesuits  in  Spain ;  these  trifling  details  we  shall  dis- 
pense with,  as  generally  tendmg  but  to  prove 
the  impotenoe  of  pontifical  ambition  from  1605  to 
1621. 

Urb^Q  VI|I.  who  gave  to  the  cardinals  the  title  of 
'  Eminence/  refused  to  Louis  XIV.  that  of  king  of 
Navarre.  This  refusal,  of  which  thare  aie  other 
e^^amples,  had  for  its  source  the  excommunicatioa 
and  deposition  of  John  d'Albret  by  Julius  II.(^)  To 
aiipport  the  sentence  of  Julius,  the  popes  have  been 
Bfi  silent  as  possible  on  this  title  of  k;ii|g  of  Navarre, 

(1)  R^fister  of  Letters  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Paul 
V.  to  the  bUhop  of  Montepulciano,  nuncio  in  France,  1613, 

1614« — In  the  Archives  of  the  Empire. 

(2)  Bossuet.  Def.  Cler.  GaH.  1.  6,  c.  Sd. 
(S)  See  p.  280. 
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in  speaking  of  the  kings  of  France^  heirs  to  John 
d'Albret.  The  perUament  refused  registering  anj 
bulls  in  which  they  noticed  this  omission:  Ur« 
ban  Vin.  was  particularly  reproached  with  it 
lliis  pontiff  being  desirous  to  interfere  in  the  difie-* 
rences  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain^  on  th^ 
aifiur  of  the  Valteline^  he  had  the  vexation  to  learn 
tiiat  these  two  powers  had  signed  the  peace  without 
his  knowledge.  Nerertheless  he  succeeded  in 
uniting  to  the  Holy  See  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  with 
the  counties  of  Montefeltro  and  Gubbio,  the  lordship 
of  Pesaro,  and  vicaiiat  of  Sinigaglia :  these  domains 
were  given  him  by  the  duke  Francis  Maria,  the  last 
branch  of  the  house  of  Rovere.  But  cardinal  Rich* 
lieu  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  designs  of  the  pontiff; 
he  refused  an  audience  to  the  nuncio  Scoti,  and 
never  suffered  him  to  be  ignorant,  that  the  court  of 
France  would  not  consent  to  a  dependence  on  the 
Holy  See.  The  parliament  had  a  publication  of 
an  Italian  Jesuit,  Santarelli,  burned,  which  as-* 
cribed  to  the  pope  the  right  of  deposing  kings, 
condemning  them  to  temporal  punishments  and 
loosing  their  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegi* 
ance.(^>  The  work  of  Peter  de  Marca,  on  the  con-^ 
covd  of  the  priesthood  and  the  empire,  appeared 
about  this  time,  and  so  displeased  the  court  of  Rome 
that  it  refused  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  the  au« 

(])  See  BosBuet  Def.  Cler.  Gall.  1.  1,  8.  1.  c.  3,  i,  6,  6,  and 
1.  4.  c.  16. 
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thor  to  a  bishopiick.  De  Marca  had  the  weakness 
to  modify  his  opinions  at  the  pleasure  of  this  court ; 
and  in  the  sequel,  coveting  the  cardinalat^  be  dicta- 
ted, a  short  time  before  his  death,  a  treatise  to  Baluze 
on  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  Intriguing  as  he  was 
learned,  de  Marca  sacrificed  his  sentiments  to  his 
interests :  the  works  of  thb  writer  are  useful  from  the 
quotations  and  facts  which  they  embrace. 

A  pope  could  no  longer  declare  war  but  against 
petty  princes.  Urban  YIII.  did  so  with  the  duke  of 
Parma,  who  had  refused  to  the  holy  father^s  relatives 
the  price  of  services  he  pretended  to  have  rendered 
him.  The  duke  is  cited,  excommunicated,  his 
duchy  of  Castro  taken  possession  of,  which  was  ob- 
liged to  be  restored  him,  by  treaty,  after  four  years 
of  disputing  and  fighting.  But,  this  war^  badly  ex- 
tinguished, recommended  under  Innocent  X.  the  suc- 
cessor of  Urban :  and,  because  the  duke  of  Parma 
could  not  pay  soon  enough  the  enormous  interests 
due  to  the  ^  Mont-de-piete,'  Castro  was  confiscated, 
sacked,  and  razed,  by  order  of  the  head  of  the  church : 
on  the  ruins  of  this  city,  a  column  was  raised  with 
tliis  inscription, "  Here  Castro  was."  ( >  >  When  a  ter- 
rible war  in  which  two  great  states  engage^  two 
powerful  princes,  or  two  blind  and  numerous  factions, 
leads  to  such  disasters,  humanity  must  lament  it : 
but,  when  a  pecuniary  interest,  an  obscure  and  trifling 

(1)  Qui  ftt  Caitro. 
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quarrd  between  two  petty  rivals,  leads  to  the  de8truc«< 
tion  of  a  city,  the  depression  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  ruin  of  their  families,  and  that  this  useless  devas- 
taticm  was  coolly  ordered  by  one  who  had  conquered 
without  danger*  and  almost  without  an  effort,  we  are 
filled  with  more  astonishment  than  indignation  ;  and 
we  could  not  anticipate  such  gratuitous  severity  in  a 
prince,  if  this  prince  were  not  a  pontiff,  and  this  pontiff 
not  the  successor  of  Boniface  VIII.  Yet,  it  is  astonish- 
ing that  the  popes  could  have  been  so  ignorant  of 
their  direct  interest  in  husbanding  the  Italian  cities, 
in  attaching  them  to  the  Holy  See  by  benefits,  and 
finally,  in  restoring  them  that  degree  of  prosperity 
and  influence,  which  would  enable  them  to  contribute 
to  the  re^stablishment  in  Europe  of  the  pontificiU 
dominion.  Many  popes  of  the  sixteenth  century  act- 
ed on  this  policy ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  its  ne« 
gleet  by  those  of  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth,  that 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Roman  church  seems 
henceforth  doomed  to  languish  and  become  extinct. 

A  revolution  had  placed  on  the  throne  of  Portu- 
gal John  of  Braganza,  or  John  IV.  whose  ances- 
tors had  been  dispossessed  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
Philip  II.  Philip  IV.  who  languished  in  a  disgrace- 
ful supineness,  did  not  attempt  to  re-conquer  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  by  arms.  The  court  of  Mad- 
rid had  recourse  to  the  pope  Innocent  X.  who  refus* 
ed  bulls  to  the  bishops  nominated  by  John  of  Bra- 
ganza, and  declared  he  would  never  recognize  this 
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new  monarch.  John  coosulted  the  uoirersities  of 
his  States :  they  replied,  if  the  pope  persisted  in  his 
refusal,  they  had  only  to  dispense  with  his  bulls. — 
This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  assembly  of  the 
French  clergy,  interrogated  on  the  same  point  by  the 
Portuguese  ambassador.  This  assembly  did  more, 
it  wrote  to  the  pope,  respectfully  representing  to  him, 
that  it  was  but  right  to  grant  the  bulls  to  the  prelates 
named  by  John ;  by  which  perhaps  the  French  cler- 
gy evinced  too  great  an  interest  in  foreign  affairs ;  but 
it  shews  us  what  its  views  were  of  canonical  institu* 
tion,  and  the  right  to  consider  it  as  obtained^  when 
refused  by  a  vain  caprice.  Furthermore,  Innocent 
at  this  period  feared  France  and  Portugal  more  than. 
Spain  :  he  therefore  dispatched  the  bulls,  and  no 
longer  contested  with  John  of  Braganza  the  title  of 
king. 

Innocent  even  detached  himself  so  from  the  court 
of  Spain,  that  to  support  the  Neapolitans  who  had 
revolted  against  her,  he  invited  the  duke  of  Guise,  a 
descendant  of  the  princes  of  ^njou,  former  kings  of 
Naples,  to  assert  his  claims  on  this  kingdom,  and 
endeavour  to  conquer  it ;  but  the  pope  kept  none  of 
his  promises  which  seduced  the  duke  3  and  this  per- 
fidy was  one  of  the  causes  which  prevented  his  suc- 
cess. We  shall  observe,  that  there  did  not  exist  at 
this  period  any  sort  of  alliance  or  fiiendship  between 
the  courts  of  France  and  of  Rome.  Innocent  X. 
having  conimanded  all  the  cardinals  to  reside  in  the 
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capital  of  Christebdoniy  with  a  prohibition  to  quit 
the  territories  of  the  Holy  See,  without  the  permis- 
aioQ  of  the  soyereign  pontifT,  the  parliament  of  Paris 
annulled  the  decrees  as  unjustifiable;  and  cardinal 
Mazarin  forbade  the  sending  money  from  France  to 
the  Roaian  court.  In  reflecting  on  this  last  arrange* 
ment,  the  pope  perceived  he  must  relinquish  the 
residence  of  the  sacred  college  ;  but  was  consoled 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  city  of  Albano  from  the 
duke  Savelli. 

But  the  most  remarkable  event  of  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  was,  the  opposition  he  i»resumed  to 
make  to  the  treaties  of  Munster  and  Osnabruck.<-— 
Long  rivalries  and  bloody  wars  harrassed,  and  al- 
most exhausted,  Europe ;  these  treaties  were  at 
length  to  terminate  those  disasters.  But  a  bull  ar- 
rives, in  which  the  vicar  of  the  lamb  of  God  protests 
against  the  peace  <A  the  world,  and  in  which  he  an- 
nuls, as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  concord  of  the  chris- 
tian republic.  They  have,  he  said,  given  up  ecclesias- 
tical property  to  the  reformed  ;  they  have  permitted 
to  the  reprobate  the  exercise  of  civil  employments  ; 
they  have,  without  the  permission  of  the  Holy  See, 
encreased  the  number  of  electors  ;  they  have  pre- 
served privileges  in  the  states  to  those  who  have  ceas- 
ed to  have  them  in  the  church  ;  the  church  abro- 
gates these  odious  articles,  these  rash  concessions, 
these  heretical  conventions.  Innocent,  no  doubt, 
suspected,  that  war  would  afford  moie  chances  totbe 
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court  of  Rome,  and  that  the  ecclesiastical  power  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  a  peace  which  would  restore  to 
the  secular  governments  more  stability^  activity,  and 
interior  prosperity  :  but  he  was  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  period  at  which  he  published  such  a  bull ; 
he  did  not  perceive,  that  the  pontifical  ambition^ 
before  detested,  was  now  only  ridiculed ;  and  he  com- 
promised by  a  silly  step,  which  they  scarcely  ddgn* 
ed  to  notice,  the  weak  remains  of  the  authority  of 
his  predecessors. « 

Not  having  undertaken  a  detailed  history  of  all 
the  pontifical  intrigues,  we  shall  take  leave  to  be 
silent  on  the  five  propositions  of  Jansenius,  con- 
demned by  Innocent  X.  and  his  successor  Alex- 
ander VII.  who  ordered  the  signature  of  a  formulary, 
long  famous.  These  quarrels,  already  deplorable  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  became  so  con- 
temptible in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth,  that  success 
or  defeat  was  equally  attended  with  dishonour.  In 
dividing  the  clergy  into  two  parties,  almost  equally 
disregarded,  these  wretched  controversies  weakened 
the  influence  of  the  priesthood,  and  consequently 
that  of  the  first  pontiff.  From  1659,  Alexander 
might  have  perceived  the  decline  of  his  credit  in 
Europe,  when,  after  having  attempted  to  mingle  in 
the  negociations  between  France  and  Spain,  he 
found  they  had  treated  without  him.  Nevertheless 
he  ventured  three  years  after  to  displease  the  most 
powerful  monarch  of  the  age.     Crequi^  the  ambas- 
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sador  of  Louis  XIV .  at  Rome,  was  insulted  by  the 
jxHitifical  guard,  which  killed  one  of  his  pages  and 
fired  on  the  carriage  of  his  lady.  Obtaining  no 
satisfaction  of  the  pope  or  of  his  ministers,  Crequi 
retired  to  the  Florentine  territories.  "Louis  demanded 
a  solemn  reparation :  and,  not  considering  that  ade- 
quate which  he  had  been  made  wait  four  months 
for,  he  marched  some  troops  against  Rome,  and 
took  possession  of  the  city  and  county  of  Avignon, 
which  a  decree  of  the  parliament  re-united  to  the 
crown  the  26th  of  July  1663.  Alexander  did  not 
let  slip  this  opportunity  of  displaying  against  a  great 
prince  the  spiritual  and  temporal  arms,  only  until 
he  had  solicited  in  vain  the  support  and  concurrence 
of  all  the  catholic  states  rivals  of  France.  Then  the 
Holy  See  prudently  humbled  itself,  and  the  cardinal 
Chigi,  nephew  of  the  pope,  came  to  make  to  Louis 
all  the  reparation  which  this  monarch  required.  In 
Europe  no  high  idea  existed  of  the  veracity  of 
Alexander  :  ''We  have  a  pope,''  writes  Renaldi, 
the  ambassador  of  Florence  at  Rome,  ''  we  have  a 
pope  who  never  speaks  a  word  of  truth."(*>  This 
pontiff  died  in  1664,  leaving  his  family  abundantly 


(1)  Mem.  of  Cardinal  de  Retz.  vol.  5.  p.  177,  ed.  of  1718. 
In  support  of  this  testimony  of  Renaldi,  in  our  2d  vol.  will  be 
found  a  secret  writing  in  which  Alexander  VII.  contradicts  his 
own  public  declarations.  This  document,  of  eight  pages,  is 
wholly  in  the  hand  writing  of  this  pontiff,  and  is  dated  by  him 
Iblh  of  February,  1664. 
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enriched,  and  the  Roman  people  loaded  with  nine 
new  subsidies  besides  the  old,  which  had  been  very 
scrupulously  maintained. 

After  Clement  IX.  had  suppressed  for  awhile  the 
disputes  excited  by  the  formulary,  and  that  the 
cardinal  Altieri  had,  for  the  space  of  six  years, 
peacefully  governed  the  church  under  the  name  of 
Clement  X.  his  uncle  Odescalchi,  or  Innocent  XI. 
bore  with  him  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter  more  energy 
and  ambition.  He  felt  for  Louis  XIV.  a  personal 
enmity  which  he  could  not  dissimulate,  and  which 
burst  forth  on  two  important  occasions,  that  of  the 
'  regale,*  and  that  of  the  right  of  franchise. 

The  ^regale'  was  a  right  which  the  kings  of 
France  had  for  many  centuries  enjoyed,  and  which 
consisted  in  receiving  the  revenues  of  the  vacant 
sees,  and  in  nominating  to  the  benefices  dependent 
on  the  bishop*  Some  churches  having  attempted 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  this  law,  Louis,  by 
an  edict  of  1673,  declared  that  the  '  regale'  applied 
to  all  the  bishoprics  of  the  kingdom.  Two  bishops 
protested  against  this  edict  -,  those  of  Parni* 
eis  and  of  Aleth,  known  by  their  opposition  to 
the  formulary  of  Alexander  VII.  These  two  prelates, 
refractories  to  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  were  sup- 
ported by  Innocent  XI.  in  their  resistance  to  the  will 
and  rights  of  their  sovereign.  An  assembly  of  the 
clergy  of  France,  having  adhered  to  the  king's  edict, 
and  the  pope  having  condemned  this  adhesion,  the 
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heat  of  their  diaputn  led  minds  on  to  an  examina- 
tion into  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  the  pope  him- 
self and  the  four  celebrated  articles  of  1682  were  pro- 
duced. 

That  the  ecclesiastical  power  does  not  extend 
to  the  temporals  of  sovereigns ;  that  a  general  coun- 
cil is  superior  to  a  pope^  as  decided  by  the  fathers 
of  Constance ;  that  the  judgment  of  the  pope  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  is  not  an  infallible  rule,  until  after  hav- 
ing received  the  approbation  of  the  church ;  that 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Gallican  church  ought 
to  be  maintained :  such  is  the  substance  of  the  four 
articles.  Innocent  XI.  condemned  them;  he  re- 
fused bulls  to  the  bishops  nominated  by  the  king, 
and  forgot  nothing  that  might  provoke  a  separation ; 
already  a  patriarchate  was  spoken  of  in  France^ 
independent  of  the  court  of  Rome.  0) 

Bossuet  had  been  the  principal  compiler  of  the 


(1)  It  is  of  Innocent  XI.  that  Fontaine  speaks  in   these 
lines,  addressed  ia  1688  to  the  Priaee  de  Coati : 

Ponr  nouyelles  de  PItalie 
lie  pape  enspftre  tons  les  jonrs — 
^Expliqaez,  setgnenr,  ce  discours 
Da  c6t^  de  la  maladie: 

Car  aoeun  Saint-pere  antrement 
Ne  doit  empirer  nuliement 
Celai-ei,  reritablement. 
N'est  envers  nous  ni  saint  ni  pere,  &c. 
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four  articles  -,  the  court  of  Ronie,  ivlucfa  inshed  to 
oppose  to  him  an  adversary  worthy  of  him,  oflfered 
the  cardioalat  to  the  celebrated  Amauld,  if  he  would 
write  against  these  four  maxims.  ( ^  >  Amauld  replied  to 
this  proposal  as  to  an  insult :  it  became  necessary  to 

IN  BNOLISH. 

As  to  the  news  from  Italy, 

The  pope  each  day  grows  worse  and  worse. — 

Upon  the  score  of  malady 

Explain  my  lord  this  strange  discourse. 

In  any  other  sense  than  this 
So  to  decline  would  he  amiss. 
Yet  much  I  fear  the  man  you  paint 
WUl  prove  to  us  no  other  father-saint 

Racine,  in  168^,  alluded  to  the  same  pope  in  thes«  lines  of  the 
prologue  of  'Esther :' 

Etl'enfer,  couvrant  toutde  sesvapeursfun^hres^ 
Sur  les  yeux  les  plus  saints  a  jete  les  ten^bres. 

IN  ENOUSH. 

''  And  hell  with  darkness  spreading  all  the  sides 
''  Casts  its  thick  film  o'er  the  most  holy  eyes." 

(I)  Racine  has  noticed  this  circumstance  in  his  History  of 
Port  Royal,  1st  part.  "  Great  cardinals,''  he  says,  "  hare 
not  concealed  the  fact,  that  it  depended  on  himself  alone  to  be 
clothed  with  the  Roman  purple,  and,  that  to  attain  a  dignity 
which  would  have  so  gloriously  washed  away  all  the  reproaches 
of  heresy  which  his  enemies  have  dared  to  make  against  him, 
it  would  have  cost  him  nothing  but  to  write  against  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  clergy  of  France  relative  to  the  pope's  authority. 
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apply  for  defenders  to  an  humbler  rank,  to  the  theo- 
logians of  Louvain,  to  Gonzales  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
to  Roccaberti  the  Dominican,  Sfrondati  the  Bene- 
dictine, and  to  Aguirre,  another  Benedictine,  who  was 
rewarded  with  a  red  hat.  Their  writings  are  forgot- 
ten, but  the  *  Defence  of  the  four  articles,*  remains 
among  the  number  of  Bossuet*s  best  works.  We 
must  observe,  it  was  not  printed  till  1 730,  a  delay 
which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  intrigues  of  a  part 
of  the  clergy,  already  repentant  for  their  fimmess  in 
1682.  A  more  correct  edition  of  the  work  of  Bos- 
suet,  and  a  French  translation  accompanied  by  notes, 
appeared  in  1745,  without  privilege,  and  as  issued 
from  the  press  of  Amsterdam.  No  direction  of  Louis 
XrV.  if  we  except  those  of  his  will,  has  been  worse 
executed  than  the  edict  by  which  he  commanded  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  four  articles  should  be  annually 
taught  in  the  schools  of  theology.  The  Jesuits  have 
never  professed  them,  and  the  idea  of  abrogating 
them  has  been  often  entertained  from  the  year  1 700  to 
the  end  of  cardinal  Fleury's  ministry.  If  this  abro- 
gation has  not  taken  place  it  was,  that  they  feared  the 

Far  from  accepting  these  offers,  he  even  wrote  against  a  Fle- 
mish doctor  who  had  treated  these  propositions  as  heretical. 
One  of  the  king's  ministers  who  read  this  piece>  charmed  with 
the  force  of  its  reasoning,  proposed  having  it  printed  at  the 
Lonyre;  but  the  jealousy  of  M.  Amauld's  enemies  carried  it 
against  the  fidelity  of  the  minister  and  even  the  interest  of  th« 
Idpg." 
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remonstrances  of  the  Jansenists,  and  foresaw  the  cre- 
dit it  would  give  them,  by  constituting  them  sole  de- 
fenders of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church.  In  the 
matter  of  the  franchises  LouisXIY .  was  perhaps  wrong. 
The  other  catholic  monarchs  had  relinquished  this 
strange  privilege,  by  which  the  palaces  of  the  ambassa- 
dors,  and  even  their  precincts,  offered  an  asylum  to 
malefactors  from  the  pursuit  of  justice.  The  Im^ 
of  France  declared  that  he  never  took  the  conduct 
of  others  for  bis  rule,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
meant  to  serve  as  their  example.  His  ambassador, 
Lavardin,in  1687,  came  to  Rome  to  assert  the  *  Fran- 
chises' and  affected  to  brave  the  pontiff  by  a  p<mi- 
pous  entry.  The  censures  thundered  against  Lavar- 
din  irritated  Louis  XIY :  Avignon  was  once  more 
taken ;  and  these  hasty  disputes  had  led  to  a  decisive 
rupture,  if  it  were  not  possible  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  severities  exercised  since  1685  against  the  protes* 
tants.  The  proscription  of  the  Calvinists  restored 
harmony  in  this  delicate  conjuncture  between  the 
court  of  France  and  the  Holy  See. 

Avignon  was  restored  to  the  successcMr  of  Innocent 
XI.  Alexander  VIH.  who  condemned  equally  the 
Four  Articles  of  1682.  Innocent  XII.  after  him,  per- 
severed in  refusing  bulls  to  the  bishops,  favourers  of  the 
four  articles,  and  he  obtained  from  them  a  letter  which 
he  accepted  as  a  retraction.  It  said,  in  eflect,  '^  that 
''  all  which  might  have  been  held  decreed  in  1682^  on 
^  the  ecclesiastical  power,  ought  to  be  held  as  not  de- 
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**  creed,  unce  they  had  no  intention  of  making  any 
"  decree,  nor  of  doing  prejudice  to  the  churches." — 
Ambiguous  words  and  most  tortuitousJy  framed,  (^> 
which  assuredly  do  not  tend  to  confirm  the  four 
articles,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
quite  insignificant,  if  they  did  not  evince  a  disposi- 
tioo  to  abandon  them.  This  letter,  but  little  credita* 
ble,  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes^  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  decaying 
character  of  Louis  the  Great,  (^>  and  one  of  the  proofs 
of  what  we  have  elsewhere  (^>  asserted,  the  secret  in- 
dination  which,  since  the  year  1560,  biassed  the 
French  clergy  towards  the  ultramontane  system. 

Happily,  the  other  orders  of  the  state  upheld  with 
perseverance  the  four  maxims  of  the  clergy,  against 
the  clergy  itself,  and  the  interests  of  the  throne,  al- 
most forgotten  by  the  declining  monarch.     Among 

(1)  lyAguesseau  says  that  "  ih%  terms  of  this  letter  were 
"  coQched  so  that  it  could  only  be  considered  as  a  testimony 

of  the  g^ief  of  these  bishops,  in  learning  the  prejudice 
which  this  pope  entertained  with  respect  to  them,  in  re- 
"  gard  to  what  had  passed  in  the  assembly  held  at  Paris  in 
"  1682.  They  did  not  avow  that  these  pretensions  were  well 
"founded/'  Whatever  d'Aguesseau  may  say  about  it,  the 
lett»  of  these  bishops  does  them  no  honour :  it  will  be  found 
in  our  second  volume. 

(2)  We  shall  transcribe  in  vol.  2,  the  letter  of  Louis  to  th€» 
pope,  announcing  that  the  edict  of  March,  1632,  would  not  be 
executed.  This  letter  is  dated,  as  is  that  of  the  bishops,  on 
file  14th  of  Sept  1693. 

(3)  See  page  302. 
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tte  magiisttet^  to  ii^hbm  the  OaHicatn  church  ewes 
tiie  mainrtebanc^  of  her  ancient  doctriney  at  this  era, 
the  ^dvotste  general  Talon  is  dssticfgirisfaed^  author 
of  a  treatise  on  the  authority  of  kings  in  Hie  admi- 
ni^ation  of  th^  church,  one  of  the  best  worl^  pub- 
lished on  this  subject.  He  professesd  the  same 
principles  in  th^  exercise  of  his  duties,  and  especially 
in  a  request  pi^eferr^d  in  1688.  W^  shall  tenftinate 
tihis  chapter  by  sonie  extracts  frcfth  thid  requi^fiou. 
*^  In  an  as^mbly  held  (m  the  Siib|e<;t  iftatter  of 
^'  the  regale,  th^  bishops,  atttare  that  the  tiltratnoQ- 
*^  tane  doctorisi,  and  the  ediiSssUies  Of  the  OOurt  of 
"  Rome,  omitted  no  calrfe'  to  i^prfead  through  the 
^*  kingdom  the  rie**'  dodrinei*  of  fee  pOpe's  infalli- 
^^  bily,  and  Of  the  indirefct  power  ivhich  Rottie  en- 
^'  deavoiits  to  ustrrp  orer  the  tein|iclral  powei*  of  the 
•'  king,  this  assembly,  we  say,  does  riot  pl^tdnd  to 
**  make  a  decision  on  a  doubtful  point  of  contro- 
*'  versy,  but,  to  rferidei"  public  and  authentic  testi- 
*'  mony  to  an  established  truth,  taught  by  all  the 
*'  fathers  of  the  churchy  confirmed  by  all  the  coun* 
'^  ^il^,  and  Especially  by  tho&e  of  OciilstanGe  and 
''  iaiasle. 

"  We  have  seen  however  with  astopishment,  that 
the  pope  looks  on  this  declaration  as  an  insult 
offered  to  his  authority ;  ihsOilittch  thM  th^  kicig, 
having  nominated  to  the  episcopacy  l^ome  of  those 
who  were  present  at  tliis  assembly,  and  who  are 
as  meritorious  from  their  piety  and  ^Urtm  ffii  fHitn 
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*^  their  knowledge  and  learning,  of  which  they  have 
*^  on  various  occasions  given  proof,  he  has  refused 
*  the  buUs,  under  pretence  that  they  do  not  make 
''  profession  of  a  soimd  doctrine. 

''  This  refusal  which  has  not  the  aj^>earance  of 
*'  leasoB,  does  not  fail  to  occasion  great  scandal,  and 
^  to  produce  irregularities  we  can  scarcely  express. 

*'  Who  could  ever  sui^K>se  that  the  pope,  whom 
*^  we  have  held  up  to  us  s^  the  model  of  sanctity 
*^  and  of  virtue,  should  remain  so  wedded  to  opinions^ 
<<  and  80  jealous  of  tha  shadow  of  an  imaginary  au- 
*^  thority,  that  he  leaves  the  third  of  the  churches  of 
^  France  vacant,  because  we  are  not  disposed  to  ac- 
^  knowledge  his  infallibility  ? 

'^  Those  who  imbue  the  pope  with  tli^ese  ideas, 
^  do  they  imagine  they  can  make  us  change  our 
^  sentiments  ?  and  are  tiiey  so  blind,  that  they  do 
**  not  perceive  we  are  no  loiter  in  those  wretched 
*'  times,  when  the  grossest  ignorance,  united  to  the 
^  weakness  of  governments,  and  ffjse  prejudices, 
'^  rendered  the  decrees  of  the  pope  so  terrific,  how* 
^  ever  i^ust  they  may  have  been ;  and,  that  these 
*^  disputes  and  bickerings,  far  fixun  augmenting  their 
«  power,  can  only  serve  to  excite  enquiry  into  the 
^  origin  of  their  usurpations,  and  dinwish  rather 
''  than  encrease  the  veneration  of  the  people. 

<f  We  ahall  say  more :  the  bad  use  the  popes  have 
'^  oaade  on  so  many  occasions  of  the  authority  of 
**  which  they  are  the  d€|>oaitories,  in  prescribing  no 
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**  bounds  to  it  but  that  of  their  will,  has  been  the 
*'  source  of  the  almost  innumerable  evils  with  which 
^'  the  church'  has  been  afflicted,  and  the  most  speci- 
<<  ous  pretext  for  the  heresies  and  schisms  which  have 
sprung  up  in  the  last  century,  as  the  theologians 
assembled  by  direction  of  Paul  III.  honestly  con- 
fessed, and  even,  at  present^  the  idea  alone  of 
the  infallibility  and  indirect  power,  which  the  com- 
plaisance of  the  Italian  doctors  confers  on  the  See 
of  Rome  over  the  ^  temporal'  of  kings,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  which  is  opposed  to  the  con- 
version, not  of  individuals  alone,  but,  whole  provin- 
ces; and  we  cannot  too  strongly  impress,  that 
**  these  new  opinions  are  no  part  of  the  doctrine  oi 

**  the  universal  church 

^'  The  thunders  of  the  Vatican  have  nothing  terri- 
'*  ble  in  them ;  these  are  transient  fires  which  go  out 
**  in  smoke,  and  which  do  neither  ill  nor  prejudice 
**  but  to  those  who  launch  them. 

''  The  refusal  of  the  pope  to  grant  the  bulls  to  the 
bishops  nominated  by  the  £ing,  causes  a  derange- 
ment which  encreases  daily,  and  which  requires  a 
prompt  and  efficacious  remedy.  The  councils  ot 
Constance  and  of  Basle  having  laboured  to  reduce 
^^  to  some  moderation  the  usurpations  of  the  court  oi 
''  Rome,  £ind  the  confusion  which  was  introduced  in 
**  the  distribution  of  benefices,  the  pragmatic  sanction 
<*  was  subsequently  compiled  from  the  decrees  of  these 
f' councils.     But  the  popes,  seeing,  th^ir  authority 
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diminished  by  it,  exerted  every  artifice  to  cause 
its  abolition  -,  and  by  the  concordat  entered  into 
*'  between  Francis  I,  and  pope  Leo  X.,  the  mode  of 
appointing  to  the  vacant  sees  and  abbeys  was  re« 
golated  :  not  only  the  devolution,  or  right  of  pre- 
*'  sentation  by  lapse,  but  the  reversion^  was  granted 
'^  to  the  pope,  with  power  to  admit  resignation  s  in  fa- 
'^  vour  of  individuals,  and  many  other  articles ;  which 
^  were  very  burdensome  on  the  ordinary  collators, 
'*  and  altogether  opposed  to  the  ancient  canons/' 

^'  Besides,  our  ancestors  for  a  long  period  have  re- 
*<  monstrated  against  the  concordat :  the  ordonnance 
''  of  Orleans  had  restored  the  elections  ;  and  it  would 
be  very  advantageous  if  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  were 
arranged  in  the  kingdom,  without  being  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  Rome.  In  the  sequel,  however, 
the  concordat  was  acted  on  faithfully  by  us,  and 
we  cannot  conceive  that  the  pope  by  an  invincible 
obstinacy,  wishes  now  to  compel  us  to  deprive  him 
of  the  advantages  which  the  court  of  Rome  derives 

« 

"  from  a  treaty  so  advantageous  to  it 

'^  After  all,  those  who,  before  the  concordat,  were 
*'  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people,  and  afterwards 
*^  by  the  chapters,  in  presence  of  a  king's  commis-^ 
**  sion^,  were  they  not  ordained  by  the  metropolitan, 
'^assdsted  by  the  bishops  of  the  province,  after  the 
"^Idng  had  approved  of  the  election?  The  right 
*'  acquired  by  the  king  in  the  concordat,  authorised 
**  in  this  case  by  the  tacit  consent  of  all  the  GaJlican 
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'*  ciiurch,  and  cc^nfirmed  by  a  pbcisession  of  neat  two 
"  hundfed  years,  ought  so  much  the  less'  be  subject- 
*^  ed  to  change  or  attack^  as,  -duriog  the  four  first  ages 
"  of  the  monarchy,  they  did  not  resort  to  Rome  to 
ask  for  appointments  to  benefices;  the  bishops  dis- 
posed of  all  those  wirich  'became  vacant  m  their 
dioceses,  and  om*  monarchs  almost  invariably  nomi- 
nated to  the  bishc^ricks ;  and,  if  they  occasionally 
granted  to  the  clergy  or  the  people,  the  privilege  of 
electing  a  pastor,  they  more  frequently  reserved  the 
"  selection  to  themselves  5  and  without  the  pope 
having  any  concem  in  it,  those  who  they 
elected  were  immediately  consecrated.  What 
prevents  us  from  following  these  examples,  founded 
on  this  excellent  principle,  that  the  right,  which  all 
•*  the  faithful  had  originally  in  the  appointment  of  a 
"head,  when  it  could  no  longer  be  so  exercised, 
"  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  on 
"  whom  the  people  had  conferred  the  government  of 
*•  the  state,  of  which  the  church  is  the  nobler 
"  part." 

**  But,  with  respect  to  the  pope,  since  he  declines 
to  grant  to  the  king's  nomination  the  concurrence 
of  his  authority,  we  may  presume  that  he  is  de- 
sirous of  relieving  himself  from  a  part  cf  the  painful 
*^  burden  which  oppresses  him  -,  and,  that  his  infir- 
"  mities  not  permitting  his  extending  his  pastoral  vigi- 
•*  lance  overevery  part  of  his  universal  church,  the  lapse 
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''which  sometimes  takes  place  in  cases  of  negU- 
"  gence,  even  of  the  superior  to  the  inferior,  may 
"  authorize  bishops  to  confer  the  imposition  of  hands 
"  on  those  whom  the  king  shall  nominate  to  the 
"  prelacies." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

If  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  has  subsisted  later" 
than  the  year  1701,  it  is  principally  because  no  one 
was  concerned  to  accelerate  its  inevitable  fall.  Placed 
between  Milan  and  Naples,  as  a  barrier  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  either  Austria  or  the  Bourbons  over 
Italy,  the  feeble  States  of  the  Holy  See  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  political  system  of  Europe,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  the  general  equilibrium. 
Each  prince  being  interested  in  not  suffering  another 
to  invade  them,  all  concurred  to  retard  a  revolution, 
which  the  progress  of  general  knowledge  would  soon 
bring  about,  which  would  be  accomplished  of  its  own 
accord,  from  the  moment  they  would  cease  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  which,  at  a  future  time,  other  circumstan^ 
ces  perhaps  would  render  more  reconcilable  with  the 
situation  of  European  affairs. 

Besides  the  general,  cause  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  three  particular  causes  have  perpetuated,  during 
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the  eighteenth  century,  the  temporal  sovereigntj  of 
the  Roman  pontifis ;  at  first,  the  ill-enlightened  devo- 
tion of  Louis  XIV.  from  1700  to  1715  -,  in  the  se- 
cond place,  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  as  well  dur- 
ing these  first  fifteen  years  as  under  the  ministry  of 
cardinal  Fleury  from  1726  to  1743;  finally,  the 
wisdom  of  the  two  popes,  Lambertini  and  Ganganelli 
of  whom  the  one  governed  the  church  from  1740 
to  1758,  the  other  from  1769  to  1774.  If,  Uke  these 
two,  the  other  popes  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
known  how  to  manage  and  circumscribe  their  power, 
they  would  have  preserved,  perhaps  confirmed  it : 
but  they  aspired  to  aggrandize  it,  the  spiritual  arms 
have  continued  to  serve  as  instruments  to  pontifical 
ambition ;  while  they  have  dared  to  reproduce  the 
silly  doctrines  of  the  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the 
popes ;  and  the  Holy  See,  which  might  have  remained 
a  power  of  the  third  order,  has  fallen  even  below  this 
rank  in  aspiring  to  reassume  the  first. 

Clement  XI.  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  the  king,  the  clergy,  the  government, 
and  the  people  of  France  found  themselves,  published 
the  bull  *  Vineam  Domini'  in  1 705,  the  bull '  Unigeni- 
tus'  in  1713.  It  is  well  known  what  an  uproar  the 
latter  excited  ;(^^  the  Holy  See  and  the  Jesuits  had 
the  misfortune  to  triumph ;  a  ^defeat  had  been  less 


(1)  The  bull  'Unigenitus^  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  king 
of  France  is  not  designated  '  king  of  Navarre.' 


kiinrious  to  them  ihao  iwcli  »  vietoiy.  Cl^neot 
XI.  ne\^ertheles8  cooceiyed  so  high  jm  ivle^  of  hi3 
own  power,  that  he  eagagod  ia  a  loog  dispute  with 
Victor  Amadeus  kujg  .of  Sicily :  k§  le-claimed  ovea: 
the  SicUios  the  ;saAQie  lights  in  the  IStti  century,  which 
had  been  r^inquishod  by  Urban  II.  ^  pope  of  the 
eleventh,  and  the  ahnQat  immofUate  auc^essor  of  H9- 
debrand ;  he  confiimed  the  exeommuiucationg 
launched  by  the  Sicilian  bishops  i^iiiostAh^  magisr 
trat^^  of  this  country  5  he  abolished  by  a  constitu- 
tion, in  1715,  a  tnbiuial  which  for  sh/i  hniKJked  year^ 
had  exercised  the  right  of  deciding  isaveceignly,  within 
tJim  kingdom,  many  kinds  of  ecclesiaMioal  afl^rs. — 
But  this  .constitutioji  which  attacked  a  prince,  had 
ik4  the  siiccess  q{  th^  ^  Unigenitu^  which  a  nonarch 
was  pledged  |to  sup|>ort.  CleQAent  diod  ivjithout  hav* 
ii^  huBDkbled  Victcp:  ^n^ade^us. 

At  ,the  iostigation  pf  the  Jesuits,  Benedict  XJH.. 
in  1 729,  re-canopized  the  much  cel^rate4  Hii4^ 
brandy  whorn  Gregory  XUI.  andPanl  V.  hftd  akeady 
inscribed  in  the  catalogue  pf  the  blessed.  The  litur« 
gy  was  enriched  by  benedict  XUL  with  an  office 
to  be  celebrtited  the  JS&th  of  May  each  year,  in 
honour  of  St.  Hildebrand  or  St.  Gregory  VIL  A 
Ic^nd  inserted  in  this  office  relates  the  high 
achievements  of  this  exemplary  pontiff:  "  how  he 
knew  how  to  oppose  with  generous  and  athletic 
intrepidity,  the  impious  attempts  of  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  how,  like  an  impenetrable  wall,  be  de- 
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*^  fended  the  home  of  Israel ;  bow  he  plunged  this 
**  same  Henry  in  the  deep  abyss  of  misery ;  how 
'^  he  excluded  him  from  the  comnranion  of  the  faith- 
"  fvAy  detfeffoned  him^  proscribed-  him,  and  absolved 
"  from  their  duty  towards  him  the  subjects  who  had 
'*  pledged  fideli^  to  him/'  Such  are  the  christian 
words  which  Benedict  XIII.  directed  to  be  recited  or 
sung  in  ^e  cbOTChes,  for  the  edification  of  the  faith- 
ful and  instractioa  of  kings.  But  the  parliament  of 
Paris  took  offence  at  this  very  pious  legend,  con- 
demned it  as  seditions,  and  forbade  its  piA^lication. — 
The  parliaments  of  Metz,  of  Reimes,  and  Bonrdeaux, 
opposed  themselves,  not  less  vigorously,  to  the  inser- 
tion in  the  breviaries  of  this  novel  style  of  praying  to 
God.  There  were  even  French  bishops,  those  of 
MontpeKer,  Troyes,  Metz,  Verdun,  and  Auxerre, 
vfho  would  not  recognize  this  new  supplement 
to  the  divine  office,  and  published  directions,  to 
reAise  expressly  the  worship  of  St.  Hildebrand.  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Cardinal  Fleury,  who 
then  ruled  France,  abstained  from  mingling  his  voice 
with  that  of  those  who  remonstrated  against  this 
canonization :  in  truth,  he  did  not  take  up  more  open- 
ly the  defence  of  the  legend  ;(^^  but  he  knew  wheie 

(I)  He  contented  himself  with  neutralizing  as  much  as  he 
could/the  effectsof  the  resistance  of  the  bishops^  and  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  parliament.  The  18th  of  February  1730,  he  wrote  to 
the  council  "  that  it  sufficed  in  the  present  circumstances  that 
"  the  essential,  that  is,  the  maxims  of  the  kingdom  be  secured. 
"  Prudence  requires  that  we  seek  not  to  encrease  the  evil  rather 
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to  find  the  members  of  the  parliament  who  had  re- 
jected it  4  he  obliged  them  to  register,  on  the  3rd  of 
April  1 730,  without  any  modification,  the  bull  ^  Uni- 
genitus',  which  was  not  a  whit  more  pleasing  to  them. 
In  France  then  they  were  quit  for  this  bull ;  and 
the  government  did  not  compd .  the  celebration  of 
the  sainted  pontifif  who  had  dethroned  an  emperor. 
Benedict  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  estab- 
lishing thisdevout  practice  in  Italy,  where,  since  1739, 
all  the  churches  pay  religious  adoration  annually  to 
Gregory  VII.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe  are  either 
ignorant  of  it,  or  disdain  to  complain  of  it 

"  than  cure  it.  '  The  king  desires  especially  that  no  mention 
"  be  made  of  the  mandate  of  the  bishop  of  Auxerre;  he  oaght 
«<  to  know  that  it  was  his  duty>  before  its  publication,  to  hare 
"  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  H.  M.  on  so 
''  delicate  an  affair,  and  have  come  to  concert  the  mode  in 
•*  which  it  should  have  been  expounded," 

In  a  letter  to  the  first  president,  dated  24th  of  February,  the 
same  year,  Fleury  testifies  '  much  joy'  that  kings  passed  off 
so  well  in  the  parliament  with  respect  to  the  decree  by  which 
the  briefs  of  Benedict  XIII.  had  been  condemned  and  sup- 
pressed ;  but  the  cardinal  adds  :  "  I  have  forgotten  to  repre- 
"  sent  to  you,  that  it  would  not  be  suitable  that  this  decree 
"  should  be  cried  about  the  streets,  for  fear  of  wrong  interpre- 
"  tations,  and  the  noise  that  the  ill-disposed  might  make 
*'  about  it" 

We  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  in  this  affair  the  bishop  of 
Auxerre  and  the  parliaments  defended  the  rights  of  the  throne 
and  the  independence  of  the  royal  authority,  and  that  their 
opponent  was  the  prime  minister  of  the  monarch.  Behold  the 
peril  to  which  a  young  prince  was  exposed  in  yielding  such 
unlimited  confidence  to  a  cardinal. 
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Alter  Benedict  XIII.  Clement  XII.  reigned  ten 
years;  an  economical  and  charitable  pontiff,  who 
did  good  to  his  subjects,  and  little  ill  to  foreigners. 
His  successor  Lambertini,  or  Benedict  XIV.  merits 
greater  praise :    he  was  one  of  the  best  men  and 
wisest  princes  that  the  eighteenth  century  produced. 
He  mounted  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  the  same  time  as 
Frederick  II.  the  throne  of  Prussia ;  and  for  eighteen 
years  they  were  the  two  sovereigns  the  most  distiur 
guished  by  their  personal  qualifications.     Frederick, 
separated  as  he  was  from  the  conmiunion  of  the 
Holy  See,  rendered  to  Benedict  those  testimonies  of 
esteem  which  did  honour  to  both.      Lambertini 
inspired  the  schismatic  Elizabeth  Petrowna,  em- 
press of  Russia,  with  similar  sentiments ;  and  the 
English,  attracted  to  Rome  by  the  celebrity  of  this 
pontiff,  as  well  as  by  the  love  of  the  arts,  of  which 
he  was  the  protector,  praised  him  with  enthusiasm 
when  they  wished  to  paint  him  with  truth.     His 
amiable  mind  and  gentle  manners  obtained  the  more 
approbation,  from  his  knowing  how  to  combine  the 
talents  and  the  graces  of  his  age,  with  the  austere 
virtues  of  his  office,  and  the  practice  of  every  reli- 
gious duty.   Benedict  XIV .  had  reconciled  {Europe  to 
the  papacy  :  in  beholding  him,  it  were  impossible  to 
recall  to  memory  a  Gregory  VII.  an  Alexander  VI. 
or  even  a  Benedict  XIII.      His  evangelical  toler- 
ation confirmed,  in  a  reasoning  age,  the  pontifical 
throne,  shaken  by  the  restless  ambition  of  his  prede- 
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cedsors;  and  his  successors  had  needed  only  to 
have  copied  his  example^  in  ord^  to  secure  their 
temporal  enjoyments  by  the  benefits  of  their  pas- 
toral office. 

But  he  was  succeeded  in  1758  by  Rezzonico, 
whose  naiTow  mind  and  incurable  self-suffidency, 
plunged  again  the  Roman  court  into  the  most  fatal 
disrepute.      He  was   a  second  Benedict  XIII.  a 
pope  of  the  middle  ages,  cast  by  mistake  into  the 
nudst  of  modern  knowledge^  inaccessible  to  its  influ- 
ence, and  even  incapable  of  perceiving  its  presence. 
When  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  and  Naples,  bitterly 
accused  the  Jesuits,  and  got  rid  of  them  but  too 
late,   Clement  XIII*  persevered  in  upholding  and 
falling  with  them  ;  he  seemed  to  connect  with  the 
cause  of  the  Holy  See,  that  of  a  society  whose  re- 
bellion monarchs  would  no  longer  endure.     In  Por- 
tugal they  had  attempted  the  life  of  the  king,  and 
three  Jesuits  were  among  the  number  of  those 
detected  ^  the  court  of  Lisbon  asked  permission  of 
that  of  Rome  to  try  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
their  accomplices,  by  the  ordinary  tribunals ;  Cle- 
ment woukl  not  allow  it.      They  were  obliged  to 
accuse  one  of  the  three  Jesuits,  Malagrida,  of  h^esy, 
fiOt  of  high  treason  ^  to  seek  in  writings  he  had  be- 
fore published,  for  c^lain  mystical  errors  and  extra- 
vagant visions,  and  to  deliver  him  to  the  inquisition, 
which  had  him  burned  as  a  false  prophet,  without 
deigiiing  to  qoedtion  faim  as  to  the  attempt  on  the 
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life  of  the  m6Barch«  It  wais  imposaiUe  to  ciecu^ 
midate  moit  tvilj  all  the  iniquilieB  cadoidated  10 
rouse  the  indigimiion  of  Eufope.  Priests  su^peded 
fltroDgfy  of  th^  most  bonible  crimes  escaped  from 
thb  sedalar  tribunals^  the  throne  was  not  aveoged^ 
but  the  inqaisition  bdriied  a  poor  enthbsiast ;  Rome 
exacted  the  impunity  of  a  parridde,  and  Maiagrida, 
irhhont  a  trial,  perished  the  vietim  of  superstitioDy 
and  of  a  detestable  pdicy. 

About  the  same  time  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon, 
dttke  of  Parma,  reformed  the  inveta'ate  abuses  in 
th^  churches  and  monastics,  and  dir^^ded  the 
liglltl^  wbkh  the  pope  arrogated  to  hidiself^  of  con*^ 
ferring  benefices,  and  deciding  all  suits  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Psf  ma^  Placentia  and  Onastalla.  Clement 
assembled  the  cardinals :  in  the  midst  of  tbem  he 
edDdeiilned  as  sacirilege  all  the  acts  of  Ferdinand's 
administration;  he  declared  unlawful  whatever  he 
had  dared  to  do  in  a  duchy  which  s^pertained  to 
the  Holy  See  **  in  ducatu  nostto ;"  he  annulled  the 
edicts  published  by  the  dukes  ;  he  directed  the  ana- 
themas of  the  '  holy  thursday  bull',  '^  in  coena  Do- 
mini,'' against  those  who  d^w  up  these  edicts,  those 
who  executed  thi^tti,  knd  whoever  adhered  to  them. 
Ferdinatid,  by  new  decrees,  suppressed  the  pope's 
brief  and  banished  the  Jesuits.  Naples,  Venice, 
Spain,  Austria,  France>  all  Europe,  took  up  the 
duke  of  Parma's  cause  agaiiist  the  holy  fdther.    The 

bridf  ib  w&4«mMd  ais  intrttivfe  of  ^e  ifid^pMdetit 
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rights  of  soverrigns ;  the  parliament  of  Paris  extends 
this  condemnation  to  the  buU  of  '  holy  thursdaj  i 
and,  while  the  king  of  Naples  makes  himself  master 
of  Beneventum  and  Ponte  Corvo,  Louis  XV.  like 
Louis  XIV.   resumes  possession  of   the   Comtat 
Venaissin ;  the  parliament  of  Aix  declares  this  terri- 
tory to  belong  to  France,  and  the  count  de  Roche- 
chouart  arrives,  and  thus  addresses  the  vice -legate, 
governor  of  Avignon :  '*  Sir,  the  long  conunands  me 
^  to  replace  Avignon  in  his  hands,  and  you  are  so^ 
'^  licited  to  withdraw  :"  this  was  the  usual  formula 
in  such  cases.    They  spoke  also  of  obliging  the 
pope  to  restore  Ronciglione;  Portugal  thought  of 
appointing  for  herself  a  patriarch :    the  Romans 
themselves  murmurred ;  and  they  had  in  all  proba- 
bility taken  very  decisive  measures,  if  Clement  had 
not  departed  this  life  the  3d  of  Februaiy  1769/i> 

(1)  The  19th  of  June  1768,  he  wrote,  with  his  own  hands, 
to  Maria  Theresa,  to  implore  the  assistance  of  this  princess 
against  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe.  "  Thank  God,"  said 
he,  "  we  have  resisted  with  a  sacerdotal  heart  unworthy  col- 
'*  lusions,  and  behold  wherefore  those  arms  are  directed 
**  against  the  church,  with  which  sovereigns  are  only  armed  to 
f  defend  her ;  behold  the  cause  why  they  dare  to  attack  with 
anns  in  their  hands  the  pastor  of  the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ* 
even  to  seduce  the  people  from  the  authority  of  their  only 
legitimate  sovereign,  to  invade  our  states,  and  ^pairtmony, 
"  which  is  not  ours,  but  that  of  St.  Peter,  of  the  church,  and  of 
"  God,"  He  alludes  to  Beneventum,  Ponte-Corvo,  Avignon, 
j&c  and  these  dpmains  he  hexe  caUs  in  direct  terms,  '  the  pa« 
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and  fafid  not  had  for  his  saocessor  th^  sage  and 
modest  GaDganelli. 

The  conduct  of  Gangandli  or  Clement  XIV.  wu 
80  judicious  and  so  pure  that  Avignon,  Ponte- 
Corvo,  and  Beneventum,  were  restored  to  him. 
The  prejudices,  but  too  legitimately  entertained 
against  the  court  of  Rome,  once  more  began  to 
yields  in  the  minds  of  both  sovereigns  and  people^ 


tiimomy  of  God/  We  tifUiMribe  these  lines  fioA  one  of  the 
tea  authentic  re^^s^ers  which  contsia  the  letters  of  Clement 
Xm.  to  the  sorereigns.  Tliese  letter*  contain  fhe  pleadings 
on  behalf  of  the  Jesuits,  for  the  bull  *  In  coena  Domini/  and 
for  the  omnipotence  of  the  Holy  See :  invectiyes^  against  the 
Jansenists,  the  parliaments  and  laical  authority;  much  la« 
incntations,  mysticisms  and  trifles. 

We  3ha}l  publish  in  our  Second  Volume,  the  allocation  pio^ 
Bounced  by  the  same  pope,  the  9<i  of  September  1762,  in  se« 
cret  consistory,  to  abrogate  all  the  acts  of  the  parliaments  of 
France  against  the  Jesuits.  This  manuscript  was  found  e|iclo« 
Bed  in  a  se^ed  paper,  on  which  was  to  be  read  the  following 
note  of  the  keeper  of  the  Archives,  Garampi : 
'*  AUocation  «rhich  his  holiness,  our  lord  the  pope,  held  in 
his  seciQet  ow^i^f^ry'  ^b^  9d  of  September  1 7S2,  in  jibiogation 
of  all  the  iLcts  and  proceedings  of  the  parliaments  of  France  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  which  his  holiness  commanded 
"  me  to  preserre  sealed  in  the  office  of  Archives  in  the  castle  of 
6t  Angelo  with  the  secrets  of  the  holy  office,  and  which  uras 
to  be  opened  by  no  one  without  Ae  special  authority  (oracolo) 

of  hisbolixiess,  or  of  his  sucoessors In  faith,  this  34tk 

day  of  August  1763."  Joseph  C.  G^urampi,  prefipct  of  H^^ 
*'  secret  office  of  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  and  that  of  the  cas- 
"  tie  of  tSt  Angelo,  with  my  proper  hand. 
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and  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  began  again  to 
appear  compatible  with  the  peace  of  Europe.     Two 
great  acts  have  peculiaily  done  honor  to  this  pon- 
tificate ;  the  bull  '  In  coena  Domini/  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits.     This  society  had  existed 
now    two    hundred    and    thirty    years,    and    had 
never  ceased  to  be  the  enemy  of  kings  and  people. 
The  particular    interests    which    it  cultivated    at- 
tached it   only  to   the  court  of  Rome;    it   em- 
braced by  its  establishments  every  country  subject 
to  the   Holy  See,  and  recognized  itself,  no  other 
country  save  the  church,  no  other  sovereign  but  tlie 
pope.      Its  ambition  was  to  exercise,  under  the 
protection  of  Rome,  an  active  influence  over  courts, 
families,  the  clergy,  youth,  and  literature.     Having 
become  odious  since  1610,  by  serious  and  unjusti- 
fiable enterprises,  it  felt  the  necessity  of  uniting,  with 
its  political  intrigues,  the  affectation  of  learned  la- 
bour and  literary  employment.     We  behold  it  de- 
voting itself  to   public   education,  and  cultivating 
every  department  of  literature,  obtaining  scarcely  ia 
any  an  eminent  distinction,  but  producing  in  almost 
all  a  great  number  of  men  who  filled  and  did  ho- 
nour to  the  second  rank.     This  success  restored  it, 
and  conferred  on  it  a  power  which  it  abused  in 
various  ways  from  1686  to  17&0 :  and  its  fall,  de- 
manded by  the  people  and  determined  by  kings, 
might  have  drawn  after  it  that  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes,  if  Ganganelli  had  not  detached  ' 
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the  interests  of  the  Holy  See  from  those  of  the 
Jesuits^  and,  finally,  consummated  their  aboli- 
tion. When  he  died,  some  months  after  their 
suppression,  they  were  accused  of  having  shortened 
his  days.  If  it  were  true  that  he  fell  the  victim  of 
their  implacable  resentment,  as  is  generally  believed, 
they  have  by  this  last  crime  hastened  by  many 
years  the  extreme  decrepitude,  and  hour  of 
dissolution,  of  that  pontifical  power  of  which 
they  had  been  the  supports.  Apparently  they 
were  unwilling  it  should  survive  them ;  they 
immolated  the  man  who  alone  rendered  it  tolerable. 
Smce  the  year  1774,  it  has  done  little  else  than 
wander  about,  exhaust  itself,  fall  into  agonies,  and 
expire. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


RBCiPITITUTIOV. 

OflRmiAKmr  had  for  a  period  of  seven  hundred 
years,  glorified  God,  sanctified  man^  and  given  con^ 
solation  to  the  earth,  hefore  any  minister  of  the 
gospel  ever  thought  of  erecting  himself  into  a  tem- 
poral prince.  This  ambition  sprung  up  in  the  eighth 
century,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  in  the  bosom  of 
universal  ignorance,  and  of  troubles  which  overturned 
Europe,  but  in  an  especial  manner  rent  and  divided 
Ttaly.  But  the  popes  had  scarcely  obtained  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  precarious  civil  power  when,  corrupted  by 
functions  so  foreign  to  their  apostolic  ministry,  un- 
faithful vicars  of  Christ  and  of  the  sovereign,  they 
aspired  to  be  no  longer  dependent,  and  speedily  to 
rule.  Menacing  in  the  ninth  century  and  dissolute 
in  the  tenth,  the  pontifical  court  had  weakened  itself 
^by  the  publicity  of  its  vices,  when  the  stem  Gregory 
VII.  conceived  the  idea  of  a  universal  theocracy  :  an 
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audaaoos  enterprize,  weakljr  sustained  by  most  of 
the  pontiffs  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  which  Inno* 
cent  III.  rtoUzed  at  the  optoing  of  the  thirteenth ; 
this  is  the  era  of  the  greatest  disj^y  of  the  spiritoal 
and  temporal  supremacy  of  the  bishops  of  Rome. — 
Their  leaddence  within  the  walls  of  Avignon  in  the  four« 
teenth  century,  and  the  schism  which  was  prolonged 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth,  abated  their  power  and 
even  their  ambition  ;  after  the  year  1 450,  the  popes 
no  longer  thought  of  any  thing  but  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  their  families.  Julius  II.  came  too  late  to 
attempt  anew  the  subjugation  of  kings ;  his  succes- 
sors during  the  sixteenth  centui^y,  to  prevent  bemg 
too  much  humbled  themselves,  had  need  of  an  address 
which  those  of  the  seventeenth  did  not  inherit ;  and 
the  hUl  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  has  beeti 
only  retarded,  since  the  year  1700,  by  the  wise  con- 
duct of  two  ponfifl^  and  the  little  attention  which  th<i 
ertors  of  others  claimed* 

The  political  revolutions  which  followed  the  de^ 
thronemttbt  of  Augustulus ;  the  elevatioh  of  Pepin 
to  the  throne  of  France,  and  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
empire ;  the  weakness  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  and 
the  paxtitioa  of  his  states  among  liis  ch^ren ;  th« 
imprudence  of  some  kings  who  solicited  against 
one  another  the  dmnders  of  the  Vatican ;  the  fabri<i> 
cation  of  the  decretals ;  the  propagation  of  a  canon* 
ical  jttrispnidi^nce  contrary  to  the  asticient  laws  of 
the  chmcb ;  the  rivalry  of  two  houses  in  Germany ; 
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the  schemes  of  independence  adopted .  by  some 
Italian  cities ;  the  crusades^  the  inquisition,  and  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  monastic  estabUshmeuts : 
such  were  the  causes  which  produced,  confirmed, 
extended,  and  for  so  long  a  period  sustained  the 
temporal  power  of  the  popes,  and  favoured  the 
abuse  of  their  spiritual  functions. 

This  power  had  for  its  effects  the  corruption  of 
manners,  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  heresies,  schisms, 
civil  wars,  eternal  commotions,  the  deepest  misery 
in  the  states  immediately  under  the  government  of 
the  popes,  and  the  most  terrible  disasters  to  those 
which  they  aspired  to  rule.  The  popes  of  the  first 
seven  centuries  generally  set  an  example  of  the 
Christian  and  sacerdotal  virtues :  the  generality  of 
their  successors  have  proved  bad  princes  without 
being  good  bishops.  We  have  rendered  our  homage  to 
some :  for  instance,  to  a  Gr^ory  II.  in  the  eighth 
century ;  a  Leo  IV.  in  the  ninth ;  to  Calixtus  11. 
Honorius  II.  and  Alexander  III.  in.  the  twelfth ;  to 
Nicholas  y.  in  the  fifteenth;  to  Leo  X.  in  the 
sixteenth ;  and  to  Benedict  XIV.  and  Clement  XTV. 
in  the  eighteenth.  We  would  have  been  pleased  in 
having  much  more  opportunity  to  praise ;  but  when 
we  reflect  on  the  confused  mixture  of  the  sacred 
ministry  with  political  power,  upon  this  amalgama-^ 
tion  so  calculated  to  deprave  both  of  these  hetero^ 
geneous  elements,  we  are  not  astonished  at  finding 
much  fewer  good  governors  in  the  catalogue   of 
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popes  than  in  the  list  of  any  other  description  of 
sovereigns. 

All  these  bitter  fruits  of  pontifical  dominion  have 
coDtributed  to  destroy  it:  eventually,  so  many 
abases,  excesses,  and  scandals,  rendered  Christian 
Europe  justly  indignant.  But,  causes  more  direct, 
smd  which  we  have  in  succession  noted,  have  since 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  shaken  the  edi- 
fice of  this  intolerable  tyranny:  let  it  suffice  that 
we  here  recall  a  few  of  them ;  the  holy  opposition 
of  Louis  IX.  the  firmness  of  Philip  the  Fair ;  the 
frenzy  of  Boniface  VTU.  the  irregularities  of  the 
court  of  Avignon ;  the  schism  of  the  West ;  the 
pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  VII.  the  restoration 
of  letters ;  the  invention  of  printing ;  the  despotism 
of  the  popes  of  the  fifteenth  century  ^  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Sixtus  IV.  the  crimes  of  Alexander  VI. 
the  ascendancy  of  Charles  V.  the  progress  of  heresy 
in  Germany,  England,  and  other  countries;  the 
troubles  in  France  under  the  son  of  Henry  II.  the 
wise  administration  of  Henry  IV.  the  Edict  of 
Nantes ;  the  Four  Articles  of  1683 ;  the  dissensions 
arising  from  the  formulary  of  Alexander  VII.  and 
the  bull,  *  Unigenitus,'  of  Clement  XI. ;  lastly,  the 
Quixotic  enterprises  of  Benedict  XIII.,  Clement 
Xin.  and  other  pontifis  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
No!  the  Papal  power  can  never  survive  so  much 
disgrace :  its  hour  is  come ;  and  there  remains  no 
alternative  to  the  popes,  but  to  become,  as  they  had 
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beea  dariog  tiie  first  neven  centuries,  humble  paB^ 
tors,  edifying  apostles :  it  is  "a  destiny  abundaatljr 
noble. 

Once  relieved  from  the  burden  of  temporal  affairs^ 
and  devoted  to  theiir  evstngelical  ministry,  tbey  would 
be  so  much  the  less  teotipted  to  abuse  their  sacred 
office^  as  there  exists  to  bound  th^  spiritual  au- 
thority, efficacious  means  which  have  been  taught 
by  experience.  It  would  even  be  superfluous  to 
revert  to  the  decrees  of  the  councib  of  Constance 
and  Basle;  or  to  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  1439 : 
the  Four  Articles  of  168»  a#e  sufficient/D 

The  king  of  France,  Hemy  IV.  had  giv^i  the 
example  of  another  security  against  the  pontifical 
enterprises,  when,  by  his  edict  of  Nantes,  he  per* 
mitted  the  free  exercise  of  a  rdigion  whiah  was  not 
that  of  the  state,  and  of  which  he  had  the  happinras 
to  acknowledge  and  abjUre  the  eirrors.  Toleration 
of  all  modes  of  adoring  the  Deity  is  a  debt  due  firom 
sovereiign»  td  their  subjects;  the  gospel  which 
directs  the  preaching  of  trUth^  and  the  oalightening 
those  who  are  in  error,  forbids  by  this  very  ad 
It^df  the  persecuting  of  them  i  for  persecution  must 
rather  confirm  iH  heresy  or  extort  bypocriticdi  ab- 
Juralioiis,  which  deprave  morality  and  outrage  re- 
ligion. All  the  Christian  kingli  who  have  ban^ueed 
religious  sects^  have  bett  in  their  two  disturbed  by 

(1)  Set  ^.304,366. 
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tbe  poped,  ancl  obliged  to  resist  them :  St.  Loum 
himsdf  did  not  escape  this  just  ordination  of  Pro*- 
videncie.  To  know  how  far  a  prince  yields  to-  tbe 
yoke  of  the  pontifi^ ;  we  have  only  to  look  to  what 
degree  he  limits  the  consciences  of  his  subjects ;  his 
ovrn  independence  is  to  be  measured  by  the  reli- 
gious liberty  which  he  permits  to  them :  it  is  neces- 
sary^ if  he  wish  not  to  be  subjected  himself,  that  be 
inflexibly  refuse  to  priests,  or  to  the  prince  of  priests, 
the  proscription  of  modes  of  worship  which  difiR» 
from  the  dominant  church. 

The  liberty,  or  if  you  please,  the  toleration  of 
these  various  professions,  supposes  in  those  who 
exercise  them  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  every  right, 
dvil  and  political,  granted  to  other  subjects ;  whence 
it  follows,  that  legislation  should  altogether  detach 
from  the  religious  system  the  particular  situation  of 
individuals,  and  consequently  the  circumstances  of 
births,  maniagea,  divorces^  burials,  which  tend  to  de- 
termine it.  Here  the  ecclesiastical  office  b  confined 
to  exhorting  the  feithful  to  the  observance  of  certain 
precepts,  or  to  religious  advice,  and  administering  to 
th^tn  the  rites  of  the  church  or  the  sacraments,  in^ 
stitttted  to  sanctify  the  various  periods  of  human  life. 
It  19  to  civil  legislation,  and  to  it  alone,  can  belong 
the  establishment  of  offices  purely  civil  to  verify  these 
aefs^  to  invest  them  with  the  forms  it  has  prescribed^ 
and  which  ought  to  ensure  the  public  authenticity  of 
tbMl>  md  guarantee  all  their  effects.  Now  &uch  a  te- 
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gislation  is  in  itself  one  of  the  firmest  barriers  against 
ecclesiastical  usurpation^  and  the  fatal  influence  which 
the  head  of  the  clergy  would  willingly  exercise  in 
the  bosom  of  empires  and  of  families. 

The  history  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  would, 
perhaps,  point  out  other  preservatives  against  the 
pontifical  ambition.  It  should  be  the  endeavour  to 
substitute  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church,  in  place  of 
those  of  the  middle  age,  framed  to  give  a  separate 
interest  to  the  clerical  body,  and  render  it  devoted  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  in  loosing  it  from  all  domestic  and 
patriotic  ties.  We  must  avow  that  these  delicate  refor- 
oaations  should  be  matured  by  time,  and  carried  into 
effect  with  circumspection  :  it  is  requisite  that,  in* 
duced  by  publish  wish,  and  as  it  were  enacted  by 
public  opinion,  they  should  be  previously  agreed 
upon,  and  looked  for  with  hope  before  being  estab- 
lished. But,  to  submit  to  a  regime  purely  civil  alt 
the  circumstances  which  determine  the  personal 
state,  to  tolerate  the  various  modes  of  worship 
which  may  desire  peaceably  to  exist  around  the 
established  one ;  to  render  to  the  articles  of  1682 
the  most  sacred  authority ;  and,  above  all,  to  abolish 
for  ever  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes ;  these 
four  steps,  as  easy  as  they  were  salutary,  have  been 
but  too  long  deferred  :  no  obstacle,  no  fear,  no  an- 
ticipation, can  advise  to  defer  them ;  and  without 
doubt  they  will  for  a  long  period  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  principal  abuses  of  the  spiritual  office. 
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AmoDg  these  abuses,  however,  there  are  two  that 
we  conceive  it  our  duty  to  point  out  more  particu- 
larly: the  one  consists  in  excommunications,  the 
other  in  the  refusal  of  canonical  investiture. 

Although  the  Christian  churches  were  only  indi- 
yidaal  asft^ociations,  they  ought  to  possess  the  right 
of  excluding  from  their  bosom  vicious  or  dissen- 
tient members,  who,  by  their  scandalous  conduct 
or  discord,  disturbed  the  sacred  harmony  of  those 
assemblies.  From  this  so  natural  right,  the  exercise 
of  which  had  for  a  long  period  been  as  gentle  as  it 
was  secret,  sprung  up,  in  the  middle  ages  those 
thundering  anathemas,  which  shook  thrones  and 
overturned  empires.  It  was  no  longer  either  vice 
or  error  which  was  excommunicated :  the  sacred 
thunder  served  only  to  avenge  the  temporal  interests 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Who 
can  particularize  the  number  of  emperors,  kings,  and 
other  princes  who,  from  the  eighth  century  to  the  eigh- 
teenth, have  been  struck  by  this,  often  formidable, 
arai.^  To  confine  ourselves  to  the  very-christian 
kings  of  France,  we  may  count,  between  Charlemagne 
and  Louis  the  Just,  twelve  sovereigns  who  have  suf- 
fered ecclesiastical  censures :  in  the  ninth  century, 
Louis-le-Debonnaire  and  Charles  the  Bold ;  in  the 
tenth,  Robert;  in  the  eleventh,  Philip  I.;  in  the 
twelfth,  Louis  VII.  and  Philip  Augustus;  in  the 
sixteenth,  Louis  XII.  Henry  II.  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  IV".     Now  of  all  these  excommunicated  kings 
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Heniy  the  IV.  alone  could  have  been  accused  of  he- 
resy :  the  orthodoxy  of  the  others  was  without  re- 
proach; there  was  no  question  but  that  of  their  pdi- 
tical  relations  with  Rome,  and  the  independence 
claimed  for  their  crown.  But,  the  excessive,  the 
profane  use  of  these  anathemas,  brought  them  into 
such  discredit,  that  in  the  present  day  it  would  be  as 
ridiculous  to  fear  them  as  it  would  be  to  lenew 
them. 

Stripped  of  all  temporal  power,  and  become  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  wiH  the  pope 
excommunicate  his  own  sovereign  ?  Such  audacity 
or  extravagance  is  not  by  any  means  probable. .  It 
is  true  that  past  ages  offer  examples  of  it ;  but,  at 
the  present  time,  too  just  an  idea  is  formed  of  such 
anathemas ;  it  would  now  be  regarded  but  as  a  sedi- 
tious libel,  a  public  instigation  tp  revolt,  an  insult  on 
the  msLJesty  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  laws,  a  penal 
though  an  impotent  attempt. 

Will  the  sovereign  under  whom  the  pope  shall  live, 
permit  him  to  excommunicate  foreign  prinees,  whe- 
ther allies  or  enemies  ?  we  cannot  imagine  such  an 
imprudence.  We  have,  no  doubt,  beheld  monarchs 
thus  direct  against  their  rivals  those  spiritual  arms 
which  were  soon  after  turned  against  themselves : 
but  experience  has  sufficed  to  deter  them  from  a 
description  of  warfare  as  uncertain  as  it  is  ungene- 
rous. Besides,  where  shall  we  now  find  a  nation,  a 
mob  even^  ignorant  enough  not  to  be  aWare  that  they 
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art  only  expiWftiT*  of  pontifical  oaprict  or  q[)lMii,  or 
a  puerile  regret  for  some  foolish  prerogative  ? 

In  fine,  will  the  sovereign  of  the  pope  permit  his 
other  sabjectSy  magistrates,  public  officers,  or  private 
individuals,  to  be  struck  by  ecclesiastical  censures  ? 
we  tvill  never  su|q[>08e  it.  In  a  regulated  state  every 
eondemQaiion  is  pronounced  in  the  name  of  the 
prince,  by  ^e  officers  specially  appointed  for  this  des- 
cription of  judicial  fiinetions ;  and  no  public  censure 
should  emanate  from  an  authority  foreign  to  his. — 
Let  us  add,  that  from  the  moment  the  church  be- 
comes incofporated  with  the  state,  it  ceases  |o  be  a 
distinct  association :  Christianity  becomes  an  insti* 
tution  recognized  by  the  laws :  and  the  acts  of  the 
religious  ^  regime,'  from  the  time  they  require  pub- 
licity, belong  to  the  geperal  administration.  Thence- 
forward if  it  belong  to  the  bishops,  the  pope,  or  the 
councils,  to  condemn  dogmatical  errors,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  sovereign,  at  least  thmr  persons 
remain  under  his  protection,  and  ought  not  to  be 
officially  marked  out  or  disgraced,  but  agreeable  to 
the  forms  prescribed  by  him. 

It  now  remains  for  U4  to  speak  of  canonical  insti- 
tution. 

That  each  newly  elected  bishop  should  pay  ho- 
mage to  the  head  of  the  church,  is  an  act  of  com- 
munion with  the  Holy  See  extremely  commendaUe. 
That  the  nominator  of  this  bishop  should  be  ex- 
pressly approved  by  the  pope,  is  a  practice  calcu- 
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lated  to  draw  closer  the  ties  which  ought  to  connect 
the  first  pastor  with  all  the  others.  That  the  pope 
should  even  profit  of  this  circumstance  to  examine 
the  qualifications  of  the  elected,  and  to  remonstrate 
against  an  improper  choice,  is  also  a  security  of  the 
honour  of  the  clergy  and  the  discreet  administration 
of  the  dioceses ;  it  is  also  a  means  of  enlightening 
the  reli^on  of  the  prince,  and  providing  against  sur- 
prise or  error.  But,  that  the  pope  should  refuse 
investiture  to  a  prelate  whom  the  sovereign  thinks 
irreproachable,  or  that,  from  considerations  foreign 
to  the  person  of  the  individual  elected,  firom  motives 
merely  political,  or,  because  of  certain  differences 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  pope,  the  latter  should 
persevere  in  with-holding  all  canonical  investiture ; 
so  criminal  an  abuse  of  a  respectable  office  author- 
izes a  reversion  to  the  ancient  privilege  of  nomi- 
nation. We  have  collected,  in  concluding  the  tenth 
chapter,  the  principles  professed  on  this  head  by 
the  advocate  general  Talon  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  about  which  time  Bossuet  traced 
the  origin  of  bulls  of  investiture  and  acknowledged 
their  novelty.  "  As  the  pope,"  he  says,C')  "  g^ves 
"  bulls  for  the  investiture  of  bishops,  Bellarmin  fixes 
on  this  point,  which  he  exhibits  as  an  important 
proof  in  favor  of  his  opinion.  But  he  does  not 
*'  condescend  to  observe  how  modem  this  practice 

(1)  Def.  of  the  Clergy  of  rr»n««,  1.  8.  c.  16. 
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'^  is^  and  hew  often  the  church  has  united  with  the 
''  Greeks  and  other  Orientals^  yet  leaving  them  in 
'*  full  possession  of  their  ancient  customs^  and  with* 

"  out  obliging  them  to  look  for  bulls The  church 

"  of  Carthage  possessed  the  absolute  right  of  or- 
*'  daining  the  bishops  dependent  on  it^  as  also  the 
'^  bishops  of  Ephesus^  of  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
*^  and  Heraclia.  Our  Gallic  churches  and  those  of 
'^  Spain  enjoyed  the  same  privilege." 

These  two  autiiorities.  Talon  and  Bossuet,  might 
suffice ;  but  it  may  not  be  useless  to  establish  on 
this  important  point  a  chronological  series  of  facts 
and  of  evidence. 

We  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles/^)  that  the 
bishops  are  appointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  rule 
the  church  of  God :  neither  this  verse  of  Scripture, 
nor  any  other  sacred  text,  makes  mention  of  the 
pope  as  a  universal  pastor  by  whom  all  the  rest  are 
to  be  ordained.  We  should  vainly  seek  for  the 
slightest  vestige  of  a  bull  of  ordination,  granted  by 
the  sovereign  pontiff  to  the  bishops  of  the  earlier 
ages :  for  example,  to  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Chrysostom, 
St.  Basil,  St.  Ambrose,  or  St.  Augustine.  St  Cy- 
prian, on  the  contrary,  having  adopted  an  erroneous 
opinion,  was  scarcely  in  communion  with  the  pope. 
The  Council  of  Nice(^>  directs  that  each  diocesan 


(1)  C.  XX.  ▼.  28. 

(2)  Can.  4.  Council.  Hord.  rol.  1.  Col^  783. 
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bishop  may  be  confirmed  by  hk  metropolitan  oir 
archbishop;   a  regulation  which  leaves  no  pretext 
for  supposing  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  had,  in  this 
respect,  any  function  to  perform.     Three  popes  of 
the  fifth  century,  Zosimus,  Leo  the  Great,  and  Ge- 
lasius,  have  spoken  of  the  installation  of  prelates, 
claiming  for  the  metropolitan,  and  for  him  alone, 
the  right  of  investiture.     Zosimus(^>  says,  that  the 
Apostolic  See  itself  ought  to  respect  this  prerogative 
of  the  metropolitans.     That  a  bishop  should  be  re- 
quired by  the  people,  elected  by  the  clergy,  conse- 
crated by  the  bishops  of  the  province,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  metropolitan,  is  all  that  is  insisted 
on  by  Leo  I.(^)  and  lastly,  Gelasius(f)  decides,  that 
when  the  metropolitan  is  dead,  it  belongs  to  the 
provincial  bishops  to  confirm  and  conseoate  his 
successors.     A  council  of  Toledo  in  681,  (^>  confers 
the  same  right  on  the  bishop  of 'the  metropolis; 
and  this  doctrine  was  so  well  established  in  Spain, 
that  before  the  thirteenth  century,  the  bishops  of 
this  kingdom  ha<l  never  applied  tp  the  pope  for 
bulls  of  investiture  or  confirmation.  <^> 

Potestas  sane  vel  confirmatio  pertiaebit  per  wxigulai  pro- 
Tincias  ad  metropolitanum  episcopum. 

See  a  like  regulation  in  the  twelfth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Laodicea. 

(1)  Epist.  7.  (2)  Epist.  8. 

(3)  Epist.  ad  Episco.  Dardan.  (4)  Canon  6. 

(6)  Many  authors  fix  the  origin  of  this  pretension  of  the 
pope  in  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  III,  1169,  1181. 
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It  is  neverttieless  to  the  eleventh  century  we  may 
trace  up  in  many  churches  the  custom  of  an  oath^  by 
which  each  newly  elected  prelate  bound  hiiliself  *'  to 
^  defend  the  domains  of  St.  Peter  against  every  ag- 
gressor ;  to  preserve^  augment,  and  extend,  the 
rights,  honours,  privileges,  and  pow^^,  of  the  lord 
pope  and  his  successors ;  to  observe,  and  with  all 
^  his  power  cause  to  be  obsearved,  the  decrees,  ordo* 
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We  may  eadly  snppose^^  they  add, ''  tbat  the  metropolitans 
of  Gennany,  and  especially  those  who  are  also  electors  of  the 
empire,  have  borne  with  much  unwillingness  this  great  dimi- 
nuti<m  of  their  rights,  with  respect  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
new  bishops,  elected  in  their  respective  provinces ;  and  the 
grievances  drawn  up  at  Constance  under  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  by  the  deputies  of  the  provinces  of  Germany,  and 
laid  before  the  Council  of  Constance  afterwards,  by  deputies 
of  the  same  nation,  as  Galdart  relates,  clearly  evinces :  [here 
follows  what  we  read  in  the  dd  chapter]  :  "  Every  time  that  it 
"  becomes  necessary  to  proceed  to  an  election,  after  it  shaU 
"  have  been  terminated,  let  it  be  examined  according  to  legal 
form  by  .the  Immediate  superior ;  and,  if  found  canonical, 
let  it  be  confirmed ;  and  let  not  the  sovereign  pontiff  be  al- 
lowed in  any  way  to  attempt  any  the  smallest  thing  to  the 
contrary,  unless  that  the  elected  be  immediately  subject  to 
"him;    in  which  case  he    may   intimate  his   prohibition; 
"  or,  unless  they  have  acted  in  some  way  contrary  to  the  regu- 
"  lar  forms :  in  such  case,  as  he  is  bound  to  the  observance  of 
''  the  law,  so  is  it  allowable  to  him  when  any  thing  is  done 
contrary  to  that  law,  or  attempted  to  be  done,  to  reform  it, 
and  even  correct  and  punish  the  transgressors.    We  have  be- 
"  fore  proved,  that  this  latter  power  bdongs  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff  of  oommon  right.  Although  the  council  of  Constance 
in  the  36th  session,  to  prevent  the  peace  of  the  church  being 
"  disturbed,  ratified  the  confirmation  of  bishopricks,  made  by 
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nances,  reservations,  provisions,  and^  directions 
wrhatever,  emanating  from  the  court  of  Rome ;  to 
persecute  and  combat  heretics  and  schismatics  to 
the  utmost  extremity,  w^ith  all  who  will  not  render 
to  the  sovereign  pontiff  all  the  obedience  which 
the  sovereign  pontiff  pleases  to  exact."  This 
oath,  who  can  believe  it  ?  has  been  taken  by 
bishops  whose  sovereigns  were  not  catholic  princes. 

"  popes  whom  it  deposed  shortly  after ;  andj  although  it  directed 
the  expediting  and  signing  in  its  name  the  hulls  which  had  ne- 
ver heen  given  to  hishops  who  had  ahdicated,  or  who  were  dri- 
"  ven  from  their  sees;  it,  nevertheless,  thought  seriously  at 
'*  the  same  time  of  reducing  the  confirmation  of  hishops  to  the 
"  terms  of  the  ancient  law,  since,  in  the  decree  of  the  40th  ses- 
"  sion,  hy  which  it  prescribed  to  the  pope  who  was  about  to  be 
"  elected,  by  way  of  salutary  caution,  many  points  of  the  great- 
"  est  importance,  to  which  in  the  sequel  a  better  form  was  U> 
"  have  been  given,  it  inserted  in  the  5th  article  that  of  the 
"  confirmation  of  electors.  But  what  the  council  of  Constance 
only  premeditated,  we  know  that  the  council  of  Basle  carried 
more  full  y  into  efifect :  for,  after  having  annulled  the  reservation* 
"  as  well  general  as  particular,  it  only  allowed,  that  in  cases 
*'  where  the  church  or  the  commonweal  might  sufifer  damage, 
"  the  sovereign  pontifif  might  be  resorted  to  for  tlie  confirma- 
"  tion  of  canonical  elections  ;  adding,  that  if  the  confirmation 
"  was  refused  at  llome,  the  new  election  should  devolve  on  the 
**  chapters.  For  the  rest,  it  clearly  directs,  that  the  elections 
"  be  made  without  impediment ;  and  confirmed  after  examina- 
"  tion,  agreeable  to  the  disposition  of  the  common  law.  The 
"  grievances  of  Mayence,  drawn  up  after  the  council  of  Basle 
'*  in  1440,  and  reported  in  Scakenburg  under  the  term  '  pro- 
**  ject  of  a  concordat*  are  entirely  in  unison  with  these  com- 
"  plaints  ;  they  explain  the  meaning  of  these  words  '  accord- 
"  cording  to  the  disposition  of  the  common  law,'  when  they. 
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How  are  we  to  conceive  that  sovereigns,  catholic  or 
not,  could  have  allowed  their  subjects  to  enter  into 
engagements  so  opposed  to  the  good  order  of  so- 
ciety at  large :  — it  was  complained  of  in  Hungary, 
in  Tuscany,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  and 
the  prelates  of  Germany  placed  restrictions  on  this 
formula.  But  it  is  in  itself  so  revolting,  and  besides 
so  foreign  to  the  discipline  of  the  ten  first  centuries 
of  the  church,  that  we  cannot  believe  they  mean  se- 


"  assert,  that  according  to  common  right,  the  privilege  of  con- 
"  finning  elections  should  he  restored  to  the  immediate  supe- 
"  rior :  the  election  being  terminated,  they  say,  the  decree  of 
election  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  immediate  superior^ 
to  whom  belongs  the  right  of  confirmation ;  this  superior 
ought,  in  this  matter,  examine  with  care  the  form  of  the 
"  election,  the  merits  of  the  elected,  and  every  other  circum- 
"  stance  relating  thereto ;  so  that  if  the  election  ought  to  be 
affirmed,  it  may  be  so  judicially.  The  father  of  the  diocesan 
synod  of  Freisingen  in  Bavaria  adopted,  in  the  same  year 
"  1440,  these  projects  of  the  States  of  the  Empire,  &c. 
"  Some  French  authors  have  observed  how  the  public  and 
notorious  dissensions  between  pope  Innocent  XI.  and  Louis 
XIV.  seemed  to  present  a  favorable  opportunity  for  re-es- 
tablishing the  ancient  discipline,  and  for  terminating  this 
shameful  subjection,  which  drew  after  it  the  obligation  of 
"  soliciting. and  obtaining  pontifical  bulls  for  consistorial  bene-  • 
fices.  By  so  doing,  there  would  not  only  remain  in  the 
kingdom  immense  sums  of  money,  now  sent  every  year  to 
Rome,  but  the  bishops  would  again  enter  into  their  ancient 
"  rights,  and  the  clergy,  as  well  regular  as  secular,  would  be 
"  in  consequence  better  governed.'* — On  the  Government  of  the 
'*  Chtarch,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Febronitis,  vol.  i.  c.  4. 

* 

s.  3. — For  original,  see  Appendix  B. 
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riously  to  allege  it  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
bulls  of  investiture. 

Another  formula  was  introduced  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  wit,  that  by  which  the  prelates  were  term- 
ed "  bishops by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Apostolic 

See."  An  archbbhop  of  Nicosia  first  employed  it  in 
1251,  and  was  followed  in  it  by  many  of  his  brethren. 
The  French  bishops  ctid  not  adopt  it  till  a  later  peri- 
od ;  and  some  suppressed  it  as  incorrect,  abusive,  and 
novel :  Bossuet  termed  himself*  bishop  by  the  divine 
permission.' 

At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
Castilians  had  withdrawn  from  their  obedience  to 
Peter  de  Lune,  Henry  III.  king  of  Castile,  com- 
manded the  archbishops  to  invest  the  bishops.  O — 
The  king  of  France  did  the  same^  when,  at  the  same 
period,  the  Gallican  church  refused  to  recognize  any 
of  the  three  contending  popes.  In  1587  the  bishop 
of  Constance  was  consecrated,  installed,  and  put  into 
full  possession  of  his  office  ten  years  before  the  bulls 
from  Rome  were  received ;  this  is  attested  by  the 
pleadings  of  the  advocate-general  Servin,  wherein  the 
right  of  dispensing  with  these  bulls  is  proved  by  the 
ancient  discipline  of  the  church.  This  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  doctrine  of  the  French  bishops  con- 
sulted by  the  court  of  Portugal :  (^>  it  was  that  of 

(1)  Gonzales  de  Avila.     History  of  the  Antiquities  of  the 
city  of  Salamanca,  1.  3,  c.  14. 

(2)  See  page  298.  (Ism.  Bull.)    Libelli  duo  pro  eccl.  Lu#i- 
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Simond,  of  Peter  de  Marca,  of  Thomassin^  and  of 
Talon  and  Bossuet.  Simond(^>  observes,  that  before 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  Gaul  was  subject  to  the 
Romans,  the  bishops^  elected  by  the  people 
and  the  clergy,  were  invested  only  by  the  me- 
tripditan.  De  Macra,(^Mesires  they  may  banish 
from  christian  schools,  the  novel  and  unheard-of  doc- 
trine, tmknown  to  the  twelve  first  centuries,  which  in- 
culcates  the  belief  that  the  bishops  receive  their  au- 
thority from  the  pope ;  he  is  of  opinion,  that  many  cir- 
cumstances may  fully  authorize  the  bishops  to  dis- 
pense with  the  modem  custom  of  appointments  term- 
ed  canonical,  and  the  reverting  to  natural  and  divine 
right,  without  any  respect  to  the  forms  introduced  by 
the  new  law;  and  father  Thomassin(^>  assures 
us  that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  he  has  made 
to  discover  in  antiquity  some  vestiges  of  this  institu- 
tion, he  has  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ancient 
bishops,  and  especially  those  of  the  East,  ascended 
their  sees  vnthout  the  popes  having  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Lastly,  in  1 7 1 8,  the  council  of  Re- 
gency consulted  the  Sorbonne  on  this  point,  which 
decided,  that,  circumstances  or  occasion  requiring,  it 


tanicis  :  Parisiis  in  1666,  in  4to. — ^Narratio...reruni  quae  acci- 

demnt  super  confirmaodis episcopis  Lusitanise  ;  Uiypsip, 

1667,  in  4to. 

(1)  Praefat.  ad  App.  Concil.  Gall.  v.  2. 

(2)  De  concord,  sacerd.  et  imperii. 

(3)  Discip.  Eccles.  vol.  2,  p.  2, 1.  2,  c.  8 
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might  restore  to  their  ancient  privileges  of  investing, 
without  pontifical  bulls,  the  prelates  legitimately  elect- 
ed. (^)  This  is  surely  enough  to  demonstrate  that 
these  bulls  are  in  no  wise  necessary,  and  that,  at  least, 
they  may  be  considered  as  obtained,  when  they  are 
refused  from  motives  foreign  to  the  personal  qualifi- 
cations of  the  elected. 

The  historical  details  of  this  feeble  and  too  hasty 
essay,  rather  glanced  at  than  fully  developed,  expose 


(1)  '^Tlie  re-establishment  of  metropolitans  in  their  ancient 
rights/'  says  the  bishop  of  Novarra^  '*  confers  the  means  of 
providing,  without  any  injurious  delay,  for  the  vacant 
churches.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  famous  council 
of  Nice  conferred  on  the  metropolitan  alone  the  ordination  of 
bishops :  all  the  succeeding  councils  have  been  unwilling  to 
"  recognize  as  bishop  him  who  was  not  ordained  by  the  decree 
**  of  his  metropolitan.  The  Roman  pontiffs  themselves  have 
asserted  this  general  doctrine  of  the  church  to  the  year  1051 ; 
and  it  was  religiously  observed  during  upwards  of  a  thoa^ 
sand  years.  The  bishop  consecrated  by  the  metropolitan 
"  and  by  his  suffragans  proceeded  at  once  to  the  government 
"  of  his  church,  and  was  installed  by  the  olergy  of  the  vacant 
"  see.  Antiquity  knew  of  no  canonical  institution  or  oath  of  fide- 
'*  lity  to  the  Roman  pontiffs^  to  which  they  would  subject  the 
"  episcopacy  in  these  latter  times^  and  by  which  they  restrict- 
"  ed  its  divine  and  original  authority.  Such  are  the  true  and 
"  invariable  principles,  6i;ch  is  the  constant  and  pure  doc- 
trine,  of  the  church.''  Addresis  of  the  bishop  of  Novara  to 
his  His  Imperial  Highness  the  prince  Viceroy  of  Italy.  Mo- 
"  niteur  11th  February  1811. 
The  bishop  of  Forli  professes  the  same  principles.  "  The 
ordinary  power  of  bishops,  says  he,  is  derived  immediately 
from  Christ .In  whatsoever  place  a  bishop  is  to  be  found. 
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slighdy^  at  least,  the  dangers  of  the  temporal  so- 
vereignty of  the  pope,  and  the  limits  which  ought  to 
confine  hb  spiritual  authority.  These  limits  had 
need  to  be  assigned  by  a  victorious  hand^  capable  of 
setting  bounds  to  all  subaltern  ambition,  and  unac- 
customed to  suffer  any  restrictions  to  be  put  on  the 
progress  of  civilization,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  the  glory  of  a  great  empire.  The  abolition  of 
the  terrestrial  power  of  the  pontiffs,  is  one  of  the 

*'  whether  at  Rome,  at  QubbiOj  at  Constantinople,  at  Reggio« 
"  at  Alexandria,  or  at  Favi,  he  has  the  same  character  and  pos- 
sesses the  same  authority.    All  are  equally  successors  of  the 

apostles,  so  says  St.  Jerome After  the  abdication  of  Nec- 

"  turius,  the  council  of  Ephesus  wrote  to  the  clergy  of  Con- 
"  stantinople  to  take  charge  of  this  church,  in  order  to  render 
account  thereof  to  him  who  by  the  divine  will  should  be  or- 
dained thereto  by  command  of  the  emperor.... For  upwards 
"  of  a  thousand  years,  no  canonical  investment  was  known  in 
"  the  church,  nor  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  pope ;  obligations 
fatal  to  the  ordinary  authority  of  the  episcopacy,"  &c. — 
MtmUeur,  X^ihFeb.  1811. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied,"  says  the  bishop  of  Verona,  '*  that 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  which  a  bishop  exercises  is  derived 
"  to  him  immediately  from  God,  and  that  he  may  be  placed 
in  his  see  by  the  competent  power,  in  virtue  of  the  canonical 
decrees  of  the  universal  church.... Bishops  are  not  the  vicars 
of  the  soverei^  pontiff,  but  the  true  ordinaries  of  their  dio- 
ceses....In  the  council  of  Trent,  the  most  learned  bishops 
strongly  defended  the  prerogatives  of  the  episcopacy." — 
Moniieur,  \st  of  March,  1 S 1 1 . 

The  bishop  of  Verona,  whose  expressions  we  have  above 
transcribed,  published  about  thirty  years  since  a  volume  in 
4to,  entitled  '  De  Finibus  SacerdotU  et  Imperii,'  a  learned  and 
jadicious  work  which  the  court  of  Rome  hastened  to  condemn, 
—Far  original  tee  A/jpetuiir  C. 
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greatest  benefits  Europe  can  be  indebted  for  to  a 
Hero.  The  destiny  of  a  new  founder  of  the  Western 
Empire  is^  to  repair  the  errors  of  Charlemagne,  to 
surpass  him  in  wisdom,  and  therefore  in  power  ;  to 
govern  and  consolidate  the  States  which  Charles  knew 
only  how  to  conquer  and  rule ;  in  fine,  to  render 
eternal  the  glory  of  an  august  reign,  in  securing,  by 
eneigetical  establishments^  the  prosperity  of  succeed- 
ing sceptres. 


CHRONOLOOICAL   TABLE 


or 
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FIRST  CENTURY. 

TEAR. 

1.  St  Peter,  66 

2.  SL  Lin,  son  of  Hercalanas,  boni  at  Volterra 

in  Tuscany,  died  in  78 

S.    St.  Anaclet,  or  Clet,  died  in  91 

See  page  35. 
4.    St  Clement,  son  of  Faustinas,  bom  at  Rome, 

died  in  100 

See  page  36. 


8BC0ND  CBNTURT. 

b. 

St  ETaristos,  bom  in  Syria,  p.  35, 

died  in  109 

6. 

St.  Alexander  I. 

119 

7. 

St  Siztos  I.  bom  at  Rome, 

127 

8. 

St.  Teleephoie, 

139 
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9.  St.  Hyginus,                                            died  in  142 

10.  St.  Pius  I.  157 

11.  St.  Anacetus,  1 68 

12.  St.  Soter,  born  at  Fondi,  177 

13.  St.  Eleutheriusy  died  the  last  day  of  the  year  192 

14.  St.  Victor,  202 


THIRD  CENTURY. 


16. 

St.  Zephirinus, 

died  in 

219 

16. 

St.  Calixtus  I. 

14th  October, 

222 

17. 

St.  Urban  I. 

25th  May, 

230 

18. 

St.  Pontien, 

28th  Sept. 

235 

19. 

St.  Antherus, 

3rd  Jan. 

236 

20. 

St.  Fabian,' 

28tti  Jan. 

250 

21. 

St,  Cornelius, 

14th  Sept. 

253 

22. 

St.  Lucius,  I. 

4th  or  5th  March, 

255 

28. 

St.  Stephen  I. 

2nd  Aug. 

257 

24. 

St.  sixtus  n. 

6th  Aug. 

258 

25. 

St.  Dionysius, 

26th  Dec. 

269 

26. 

St.  Felix  I. 

22nd  Dec. 

274 

27. 

St.  Eutychian, 

7th  or  8th  Dec. 

283 

28. 

St.  Caius, 

22nd  April, 

296 

29. 

St.  Marcellinus, 

24th  Oct. 

304 

FOURTH  CENTURY. 


30.  St.  Marcellus,  aRoinanbybirth,diedI6th  Jan.    810 

31.  St.  Eusebius,  26th  Sept.    310 
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32.  St.  Miltiades    or  MelcbiadeSy    died   1 0th  or 

nth  Jan.    314 

33.  St.  Sylvester  I.  bom  at  Rome,  died  Slat  Dec.     335 

See  pages  4  and  35, 
Pretended  donation  of  Conetantlne. 
Council  of  Nice,  Lst  cBcamenical,  in  325. 

34.  St.  Mark,  died  the  7th  Oct.     336 

35.  St.  Julius  I.  a  Roman  by  birth,  died  13th  April,    352 

36.  St.  Liberius,  24th  April,    366 

Felix  II.  antipope,  22nd  Nov.  365. 

37.  St  Damasius,  a  Roman,         i  0th  or  1 1th  Dec.     384 

Council  of  Constantinople  2nd  cecum.  381 . 

38.  St.  SiriciuB,  a  Roman,  See  page  35, 

died  25th  Nov.     398 

The  first  of  whom  we  have  an  authentic  decree 

39.  St.  Anastasius  I.  a  Roman,         died  in  401    or  402, 


FIFTH   CENTURY. 

40.  St.  Innocent  I.  died  12th  March    417 

41.  St.  Zosimus,  bom  in  Greece,  died  26th  Dec.    418 

42.  St.  Boniface  I.  a  Roman,  son  of  the  priest 

Jocundus,  died  4th  Sept.    422 

45.  St.  Celestine  I.  a  Roman,  30th  July,    432 

Council  of  Ephesus,  3rd  cBcumen.  in  431. 
44.    St.  Sixtus  III.  a  Roman,  18tb  Aug.    440 

46.  St.  Leo  I.  or  the  Great,  bom  at  Rome,  one  of 

the  doctors  of  tlie  Latin  Church,  died  6th  or 

8th  Nov.    461 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  4th  oBCumen.  451. 
46.    St.  Hilary,  a  Sardinian,  died  2l8t  Feb.    468 
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47.  St.  Simplicius,  native  of  Tiyoli,  died  25tli  Feb.  483 

48.  St.  Felix  III.  a  Roman,         24th  or  85th  Feb.  492 

49.  St.  Oelasiasy  bom  at  Rome,  19th  Nov*.  496 

50.  St.  Anastasios  II.  17th  Nov.  498 


SIXTH  CBNTURT. 

51.    Sjrmmacbas,  bom  in  Sardinia,  elected  in  498 

died  the  9th  July    514 

See  page  7, 
62.    Hormisdas,  bom  at  Frasignone  in  Campania 

died  6th  Aog.  523 

53.  St.  John  I.  a  Tuscan,  I8th  May,  526 

54.  Felix  IV.  a  Samnite,  in  530 
55^    Boniface  II.  bora  at  Rome,  of  Gothic  origin, 

died  In  the  year    532 

56.  John  II.  called  Mercurius,  bom  at  Rome,  died 

the  27th  of  May,    535 

57.  Agapit,  son  of  the  priest  Gordian,  died  the 

2ed  of  April,    536 

58.  Sylverius,  a  native  of  Campania  son  of  pope 

Hormisdas  (No  52)   20th  of  June    538 

59.  Vigilins,  son  of  the  Consul  John,  elected  pope 

Nov.  537,  before  the  death  of  Sylverius, 
died  at  Syracuse,  lOth  Jan.    555 

2nd  Council  of  Constantinople,  and 

5th  cecumenical,  held  in  553 

60.  Pelagius  I.  died  1st  March,    560 

61.  John  III.    called    Catelme,    bom  at  Rome, 

died  13th  July,    575 

62.  Benedict  Bonosius,  30th  July,    557 
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6S.    Pelagius  II.  died  8tb  Feb.  p.  8,    690 

M.    St  Gregory  I.  or  the  Great,  bom  at  Rome,  one 
of  the  fatbeiB  or  doctors  of  the  Latin  Chnrch 

18th  March,  p.  8,    604 


SEYBNTH  CENTURY. 

65.  Sabinian,  died  22nd  Feb.     606 

66.  Boniface  III.  in  606  or     607 

67.  Boniface  IV.  native  of  Valeria,  in  the  country 

of  the  Moors,  7th  May  6 1 5 

68.  St.  Dens  Dedit,  a  Roman,  .  3rd  Dec.  618 

69.  Boniface  V.  bom  at  Naples,        died  28d  Oct.  625 

70.  Hononoa  I.  a  native  of  Campania,  son  of  the 

consul  Petronius,  died  12th  Oct.     638 

An  interregnnm  of  twenty  months. 

71 .  Severinns,  bom  at  Rome,  consecrated  in  May, 

and  died  the  1st  of  Angnst,    640 

72.  John  I V.  of  Dalmatia,  ll&Oct.     642 

73.  Theodore  I.  bom  at  Jerusalem,  died  1 3th  May,     649 

The  first  who  received  Ihe  title  of  sovereign 
pontiff. 

74.  St.  Martin  I.  of  Todi,  p.  9,  17th  Sept.     654 

75.  St.  Eugene  I.  a  Roman,  1st  Jan.  657 

76.  Vitalian,  bom  at  Segni,  p.  9,  27th  Jan.  662 

77.  Adeodat,  a  Roman,  in  Jane,  676 

78.  Donus  or  Domnas,  a  Roman,  11th  April,  678 

79.  Agathon,  a  Sicilian,  p.  9,  10th  June,  682 

Third  Council  of  Constantinople,  the   6th 
oBcomenical,  held  in  680  and  681. 

80.  St.  Leo  II.  a  SicUian,  p.  9,  died  in  683  or    684 
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81.  Benedict  II.  a, Roman,  died  7th  May,    685 

82.  John  V.  a  Syrian,  7th  Aug.    687 

83.  Conon,  born  in   Sicily,  of   Thracian  origin, 

p.  9,  died  2l8t  Sept.    687 

84.  St.  Sergius  I.  born  at  Palermo,  of  Antiochian 

origin,  p.  9,  8th  Sept.    701 


EIGHTH   CENTURY. 

85.  John  VI.  a  Greek,  died  9th  Jan.  705 

86.  John  VII.  a  Greek,  17th  Oct.  707 

87.  Sisinnius,  a  Syrian,  7th  Feb.  708 

88.  ConBtantine,  a  Syrian,  p.  9,  9th  April,  715 

89.  St.  Gregory  II.  a  Roman,  p.  10,  13—  16, 

died  the  10th  Feb.    731 
Quarrel  with  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian. 

90.  Gregory  III.  a  Syrian,  p.  17,  27th  Nov.    741 

Excommunication  of  the  Iconoclastes ; — Ro* 
man  Republic. 

91.  Zachary,  a  Greek,  p.  20,  14th  March,    752 

Accession  of  Pepin  the  Short. 

Stephen  elected  pope  in  752,  died  before 

being  consecrated. 

92.  Stephen  II.  p.  3, 21—25,  died  25th  April,    757 

.    Pretended  sacred  donation  of  Pepin,  let- 
ters of  St.  Peter,  &c. 

93.  Paul  I.    brother    of   the    preceding,   p.  25y 

died  28th  Jan.     767 

94.  Stephen  III.  a  Sicilian,  1st  Feb.    772 

95.  Adrian  I.  son  of  Theodale,  duke  of  Rome, 

p.  26—29,  25th  Dec.    795 
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Charlemagne  in  Italy. 
Second  Council  of  Nice,  7th  oBCumenical, 
in  787. 
96.    Leo  III.  a  Roman,  p.  30—34,         1  Itb  Jane,    816 
Charlemagne  crowned  emperor  in  800. 
False  decretals,  p.  35,  36. 


NINTH  CBNTURT. 

97.  Stephen  IV.  installed  22d  Jane  816,  p.  38, 

died  24th  Jan.     817 

98.  Pascal  I.  a  Roman,  installed  86th  Jan.  817, 

see  p.  60,  61.  died  11th  May,    824 

99.  Eagene   II.    bom  at  Rome  installed  and 

died  in  Aug.  p.  40—42,    827 

100.  Valentine,  bom  at  Rome  installed  and  died,    827 

101.  Gregory  IV.   installed  at  the  close  of  827, 

died  in  Jan.  p.  34,  41,  48,     844 
Humiliation    of  the   emperor    Louis-le- 
Debonairre. 

102.  Sergias  II.  installed  the  27th  January  844, 

died  27th  Jan.  p.  48,     847 

103.  St.  Louis  IV,  elected  in  847,  died  i7th  July,     856 

Leonine  City,  pages  48,  50. 

104.  Benedict    III.     instaUed    29th    Sept.    855, 

died  8th  April,     858 

105.  Nicholas  I .  a  Roman,  installed  24tli  April  868, 

p.  49,  58,  died  13th  Nov.      867 

106.  Adrian  II.  a  Roman,  installed  14th  Dec.  867^ 

p.  58,  61,  died  in    872 

4th  Council  of  .Constantinople,  the  8th 
oecumenical,  held. in  869. 
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107.  John  VIII.  installed  the  14th  December  872, 

p.  61,  68.  died  15th  Dec.    888 

Charles  the  Bold  crowned  emperor  in  875, 
and  Charles  the  Fat  in  880. 

108.  Marinas,  installed  the  end  of  December  88S, 

died  in  May,    884 

109.  Adrian    III.  a    Roman*   installed   in    884, 

diedinSept    885 
lip.     Stephen  y.  a  Roman  installed  in  Sept.  885, 

p.  66.  died  7th  Ang.    891 

111.  Formosas,    installed    p.  67,    in  Sept.  891, 

diedinAprU,  896 

1 12.  Boniface  VI.  installed  and                    died  in  896 

113.  Stephen  VI.  installed  in  896,         strangled  897 

114.  Romanas,  bom  at  Rome,  installed  20th  Aug.  897 

115.  Theodore  II.  installed  and                    died  in  898 

116.  John  IX.  a  native  of  Tibur  or  Tiyoli,  instal- 

led, p.  66y  68,  73,  in  July  890,  died    900 


TENTH  CENTURY. 

117.  Benedict  IV.  elected  in  December,  900,  p. 

68.  died  in  October,     90S 

118.  Leo  V.  a  native  of  Ardee,  installed  28th  Oct. 

903,  banished  in  Nov.    90S 

119.  Christophtts,  a  Roman,  installed  in  November, 

903,  banished  in  Jmie,    904 

120.  Sergios  III.  installed  in  905,  died  in  Aagast,    911 

121 .  Anastasins  III.  a  Roman,  installed  Ang.  911, 

died  Oct.    91S 

122.  Landon,  installed  in  913,  died  April,    914 
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Jigs.    John  X.  installed  tbe  end  of  April,  914, 

died  in  prison  in    928 
The  tover  of  Theodora,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Saracens,   p.  75,  87,  dethroned  by 
Marosia, 
1S4.    Leo  VI.  installed  at  the  end  of  Jan.   928, 

p.  76,  died  the  3rd  of  February,    929 

125.  Steshen  VII.  installed  In  Feb.  or  March  929, 

p.  76,  died  fai  Mar.     931 

1 26.  John  XI .  son  of  Marosia,  and  it  is  said  of  Ser- 

gins  III.  bom  in  906,  installed  on  20th 
March,  931,  p.  76,  died  in  prison,  in  the 

month  of  Jan.    936 

127.  Leo  VII.  inst.  in  Jan.  936,         died  in  Jaly,    939 

128.  Stephen  VIII.  inst.  July,  939,        died  Not.     942 
129;    Martin  III.  a  Roman,  installed  in  March,  942, 

died  25th  Jan.    945 

130.  Agapit  II.  a  Roman,  installed  March,  946, 

died  the  end  of    955 

131.  John  XII.  Octavian,  bom  at  Rome  in  93^,  of 

the  patrician  Alberic,  and  afterwards  patri- 
cian himself  in  954,  installed  in  Jan.  956  ; 
banished  in  963  by  the  emperor  Otho  the 
Great,  see  pages  78 — 82,  86. 

132.  Leo  VIII.  installed  the  6tb  Dec.  963,  p.  81 

—83,  86,  died  17th  March,    965 

133.  Benedict  V.  elected  after  the  death  of  John 

XII.  14th  May,  964,  see  p.  81—83,  86, 
and  died  at  Hamburg,  the  5th  of  July,    965 

184.  John  XIII.  caUed  Poule  Blanche,  born  at 
Rome,  installed  the  1st  Oct.  965,  p.  83 
—87,  died  6th  Sept.     972 

A  a 
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135.  Benedict  VI.  installed  at  the  end  of  972,  see 

p.  87,  fltrangled  in     974 

136.  Boniface,   Francon,  son  of  Ferrucio,  Anti- 

pope,  under  the  name  of  Boniface  VIII. 
see  p.  87,  88,  died  in  985. 

137.  Donas  II.  elected  pope  after  the  expulsion  of 

Francon  or  Boniface,  died  25th  Dec.     974 

138.  Benedict  VII.  a  Roman,  nephew  of  the  pa- 

trician Alberic,  installed  in  975,  p.  87,  88, 

died  ]  0th  of  July,    983 

139.  John  XIV.  installed  by  the  emperor  Otho  II. 

in  Nov.  983,  banished  by  Francon  or  Boni- 
face in  the  month  of  March  following, 
p.  85,  and  put  to  death  the  20th  Aug.  984 
A  John  XV.  who  died  before  the  month 
of  July  985,  is  not  counted  :  he  is  di&tinet 
from  the  following,  to  whom  the  name  of 
John  XV.  remains. 

140.  John  XV.  a  Roman,  son  of  the  priest  Leo, 

installed  in  July,  906 ;  banished  by  the 
consul  Crescentius  in  987,  restored  by  Otho 
III.  p.  88,  89,  died  in    996 

141.  Gregory  V.  Brunon,  son  of  Duke  Otho,  and 

grandson  of  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  installed 
3d  May,  996,  p.  88,  89,  banished  by 
Crescentius  in  997 

142.  John  XVI.  Philagathus,  a  Greek,  installed 

by  Crescentius  in  997,  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Gregory  V.  who  died  9th  Feb.  999,  see 
p.  89,  in  998 

143.  Sylvester  II.   Gerbert,  bom    in    Auvergne, 

archbishop  of  Rheims,  afterwards  of  Ravenna, 
installed  Pope,  2d  April,  999,  p.  92,  95, 
died  the  11th  May,  1003 
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EIiEVBlTTfil  CBNTURT. 

1 44.    John  XVII.  Sicoon  or  Secco^  installed  9th  Jan. 

lOOS,  died  let  Oct.  1003 

146.    John  XVIIL  Phasian,  bora  at  Rome  of  the 

priest  Orao,  ingtalled  26th  Dec.  1003,  abdi. 

cated  the  end  of  May  1009,  and  died  18th 

July,  1009 

146.  Sergins  IV.  Petras  Bucca  Porci,  Peter  Groin, 

mstalled  in  1009,  died  in     1112 

147.  Benedict  VIII.  John  of  Tnscalum,  inst.  6th 

July  1012,  p.  95,  98,  died  in  1024 
Coronation  of  Henry  II.  emperor  in  1013. 
148.  John  XIX.  a  Roman,  of  Tnscninm,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  formerly  consul,  duke, 
senator:  installed  pope  in  Aug.  1024;  ba- 
nished by  the  Romans  ;  restored  by  the 
emperor  Conrade,  p.  96,  98,  died  in  1033 

149.  Benedict  IX.  Tbeophylacte,  of  Tusculum,  ne- 

phew of  the  two  preceding,  installed  in 
1033;  banished  and  restored  in  1038;  ba- 
nished again  in  1044,  and  restored  in  1047 ; 
p.  97—99,  retired  in  1048 

150.  Sylvester  III.  John,  bishop  of  Sabine,  pope  in 

1044,  1045, 1046. 
161.     Gregory  VI.  John  Gratian,  pope  in  1044, 

1046,  1046. 

Benedict  IX.   Sylvester   111.  and  Gre- 
gory VI.  all  three,  popes  at  the  same  time, 

'    were  deposed  by  the  emperor  Henry  III. 
pages  98—100. 

A  a  2 
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152.  Clement  1 1 .  Suidger,  a  Saxon,  1>]8hop  of  Bam- 

berg, installed  pope  the  26th  Dec.  1046, 

died  9th  Oct.  1047 
^  Retarn  of  Benedict  IX.  p.  99. 

153.  Damasios  II.  Poppon,  bishop  of  Brixen,  in- 

stalled pope  the  17th  7ul7,  1048,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  retiring  of  Benedict^  p.   99, 

died  8tb  Aag.  same  year,  1048. 

154.  St.  Leo  IX.  Brunon,  son  of  Hugues^  count  of 

Egesheim  in  Alsace,  born  in  1002,  installed 
pope  in  Feb.    1049,  p.99,   101,   died  the 

10th  April,  1064 

The  Greek  schism  is  completed  under 

this  pontificate, 

155.  Victor  I U  Gebehard,  son  of  Harduig,  count  of 

Galw  in  Swabia,  installed  the  ISth  April, 

1056,  p.    99—101,  died  in  Tuscany,   the 

29th  July,  1057 
166.     Stephen  IX.  Frederick,  son  of  Gothelon,  duke 
of  Basse-Lorraine,  installed  the  3d  Aug. 

1057,  p.  99,    died  at  Florence,  the  29th 

March,  1058. 
157.     Benedict  X.  John,  bishop  of  Veletri,  elected 
pope  30th  March,  1058,  resigned  the  i8th 

Jan.  lOSO 
168.    Nicholas  II.  Gerard,  bom  in  Burgundy,  in- 
stalled the  18th  Jan.    1059,  p.    101—106, 

died  the  2l8tor22d  July,  1061 
Election  of  the  popes  by  the  cardinals. 
Quarrel  respecting  inyestitures. 
169^    Alexander  II.  Anselm  Badage,  a  Milanese* 
installed  the  30th  Sept.  1061,  p.  101—105, 

died  the  2 Ist  April,  073 
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Cadaloo  or  Honorins  II.  antipope,  p.  105. 

160.  Gregory  VII.  or  Hildebrand,  bom  near  Soane 

io  Toscanj,  elected  pope  the  22d  April, 
1073,  died  at  Salerno,  26A  May,  1086 

Quarrels  with  all  tiie  eoyereigns. — ^Ex- 
communication  and  deposition  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  IV, 

Donation  of  the  Conntesa  Matilda,  Sec 
p.  100— IIL 

daibert  or  Clement  III.  antipope. 
Between  Gregory  VII.  and  Victor  III.  the 
Holy  See  w  vacant  one  year* 

161.  Victor  IIL  Didier,  sprang  from  the  hoaae  of 

the  dalLes  of  Capua,  elected  the  84th  May, 
1086,  p.  96,  97, 1 17,  died  6th  Sept.  1087 

162.  Urban  II.  Otton  or  Odon,  bom  at  Rheims, 

bishop  of  Oatia,  elected  pope  13tfa  March, 
1088,  p.  117—1 19,  died  89th  Jnly,  1099 

Excommmiication  of  Philip  king  of  France. 

Firat  cnKade  in  1095. 

Death  of  the  antipope  Guibeit  1100. 


TWELFTH  CENTURY, 

16S.  pascal  IT.  Rainier,  bom  at  Bleda,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Viterbo,  elected  pope  the  13th  Aug. 
1099,  died  18th,  or  Slst  June,  IIIS 

Degradation  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV. — 
Qaarrels's  of  the  pope  with  Henry  V. 
Albert,  Theodoric,  Maginnlfe,  antipopes 
after  Guibert,  p.  122, 129, 
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164.  Gelaflius  II.  John  of  Gadte,  elected  pope  the 

85th   Jan.  Ml 8,    p.  129,  died  at   Cloni 

29th  Jan.  1119 
Bonrdin   or    Gregory    VIIT.    antipope, 
p.  129. 

165.  Calixtas  II.  Gui,  bom  at  Quingey,  of  a  count 

of  Burgundy,  archbishop  of  Vienne, 
elected  pope  the  I.  Feb.  1119,  p.  139, 
131,  died  the  12th  or  13th  Dec.  1194 

End  of  quarrel  about  investitures. 
First  council  of  the  Lateran,  9th  Gecume* 
nical,  in  1 123. 

166.  Honorius  II.  Lambert,  bom  at  Fagnano,  in- 

stalled the  2l8t  of  Dec.  1124,  p.J  130—132, 

died  14th  Feb.  1130 

1 67.  Innocent  II .  Gregorie  of  the  house  of  the  Papi, 

elected  15th  Feb.  1130,  died  the  24th  Sept.  1143 

Quarrells  with  tlie  king  of  France,  Louis 

the  Young,  &c.  p.  132,  133. 
Peter  of  Leon,  antipope  under  the  name  of 
Anaclet,  and  after  him,  Gregory  or  Victor 
IV.  p.  132. 

Second    council    of  the  Lateran,    tenth 

QBCumenical,in  1139. 

168.  Celestine  II.  Gui,  a  Tuscan,  elected  26th 

Sept.   1143,  p.   133,  137,  died  9th  March, 
1144, 

169.  Lucius  II.  Gerard,  born  at  Bologna,  installed 

the  12th  March,  1144,  p.  134, 136,  died  the 

25th  Feb.  1145 

Arnauld  of  Brescia. 

170.  Eugenius  III.  Bernard,  bom  at  Pisa,  elected 
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7th   of  Feb.  1145,  p.   186,   139,    died  the 
7th  of  July,  1163  Crusade  of  1 147. 
Decree  of  Gratian  published  in  1 168. 

171.  Anastasius  'IV.   Conrade,    bom  at    Rome, 

elected  the  9th  July  1 1 63,  died  2d  December,  1 164 

1 72.  Adrian  IV.  born  at  St.  Albans  in  England, 

elected  Srd  Dec.  1164,  died  ist  September,  1169 
Disputes  with  the  emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  &c  p.  139,  148, 

173.  Alexander  III.    Roland,  of  Sienna,  of  the 

house  of  Bandinelli,  elected  7th    of  Sept. 

1 169,  p.  148,  163,  died  30th  of  Aug.  1181 

Octavian  or  Victor  III.  Pascal  II L  Ca- 
lixtus  III.  and  Innocent  III.  antipopes. 
Lombard-league  against  Frederick  Barba* 
rossa. — ^Alexandria;  Thomas  a  Becket 
&c. — 3rd  Council  of  the  Lateran,  11th 
oecumenical,  in  1179. 

174.  Lucius  III.  Ubalde,  born  at  Lucca,  elected  the 

1st  September  1 181,  p.  153,  died  the  24th 

Nov.  1186 
176.    Urbanll  I.  Hubert  Crivelli,  elected  26th  ofNov. 

1 185,  p.  163,  died  at  Ferrara,  19tb  October.  1 187 

176.  Gregory  VIII.  Albert,  bom  at  Beneyentum, 

elected  20th  Oct.  1187,  p.  168,  died   17th 

«    December  1187 

177.  Clement  III.  Paul  or  Paulin  Scolaro,  bom  at 

Rome,  elected  19th  December  1187,  p.  163, 

died  27th  March,  1191 
Crasade  in  1189. 

178.  Celestine  III.   Hyacinth  Bobocard,  born  in 

1 108«  elected  pope  30th  March  1 191,  p.  164, 
165,  died  8th  of  Jan.     1198 
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THIRTEBNTH  CENTURY. 

179.  lanopent  III.  Lothaire,  of  the  bouse  of  the 

counts  of  Segniy  bom  in  1160,  elected  pope 
StbJan.   1198,  consecrated  22d  Feb.  fol- 
lowing, died  16th  or  17tb  July,  121^ 
Disputes  with  the   Venetians,  with   the 
king  of  France   Philip  Augustus,  with 
John  khig  of  England,  with  the  emperor 
Otho  IV.  &c.  p.  164—169. 
Crusade  of  1203;  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  crusaders. 
Crusade  against  the  Albigenses ;  Inqui- 
sition;    Twelfth    Council   of    Lateran, 
twelfth  cacumenica],  in  1215. 

180.  Honorius  III,  Cencio  Savelli,  a  Roman,  elected 

at    Perugia,  18th  July  1316,   consecrated 
24th  of   same  month,  p.   170,  died  18tb 

March,  1227 
1 8  K  Gregory  IX .  Ugolin,  of  the  family  of  the  counts 
of  Segni,  a  native  of  Anagni»  bishop  of  Ostia, 
elected  and  installed  pope  the  I9tb  March, 
1227,  died  when  nearly  one  hundred  years 
old,  21st  Aug.  1224 

The  emperor  Frederick  II.  four  times  ex- 
communicated. 

Body  of  decretals  compiled  by  Raymond 
de  Pennafort,  p.  170 — 177. 
1 82.    Celestine  IV.  Geoffrey  de  Cafltiglione,  a  noble 
Milanese,  a  Cistejrtian  Dponk,  bishop  of  Sa- 
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bine,  ejected  pope  at  the  end  oif  Oct.  1241, 

died  the  17th  or  18th  Not.  1241 
Between  Celestine  IV.  and  Innocent  IV. 
the  Hody  See  is  vacaiit  for  19  months. 

183.  Innocent  IV.  Sinibald  de  Fiesqve,  a  noble 

Genoese,  elected  pope  at  Anagni,  25th 
Jone,  1243,  consecrated  29th  of  the  same, 
p.  177—185,  died  at  Naples,  7th  Dec.  1254 

Cooncil  of  Lyons,   13th  oecnmenical,  in 
.     J246. 

The  emperor  Frederick  II.  deposed: — 
CcAferences  of  Lonis  IX.  and  Innocent 
at  Cloni :  Crusade  against  Conrade  IV. 
ajBid  Manfred  the  son  of  Frederick. 

184.  Alexander  IV.  Reinald,  of  the  family  of  the 

connts  of  Segni,  bishop  of  Ostia,  elected 
pope  the  12th  Dec.  1254,  died  at  Viterbo, 

25th  May,  1261 
Excommonication  o|  Manfred :  Negoci- 
ation  with  Louis  IX.  and  Charlesof  AiqoQ, 
respecting  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  p.  185 
—187, 

185.  Urban  IV.  Jacqves^Pantaleon  Coart*Palais, 

bom  at  Troyes  in  Champagne,  archdeacon 
of  Liege,  bishop  of  Verdun,  patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem, elected  pope  at  Viterbo,  29th  Ang. 
12^1,  consecrated  4th  Sept.  following,  p* 
187,  188,  died  2d  Aug.  1264 

186.  Clement  IV.  Qui  de  Foulques,  bom  at  Saint* 

Gilles^suivle-Rbon^,  bishop  of  Puy,  archbi- 
shop of  Narbonne,  cardinal,  bishopof  Sabine, 
etogt^d  pope  at  Peignia,  the  5tb  Feb.  1265, 
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crowned  26th  of  same  month  at  Viterbo, 

where  he  died  the  29th  Nov.   1268 
Charles  of  Anjou  called  to  the  throne  of 
Naples:   Death  of  Concradine  the  28th 
Oct.  1268 :   Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Saint 
Louis,  p.  187—192. 

The  Holy  See  remains  vacant  from  the 

29th  Nov.  1268  to  the  let  Sept.  1271. 

187.  Gregory  X.  Thealde  or  Thibaud,of  the  family 

of  the  Visconti  of  Placentia,  canon  of  Lyons, 

archbishop  of  Liege,  elected  pope  Ist  Sept. 

1271,  consecrated  27th  Nov.  of  same  year, 

died  at  Arezzo,  the  10th  Jan.  1276 
Coronation  and  excommunication  of  the 
emperors  Rhodolph  of   Hapsbnrg,    Sec. 
p.  192,  193. 

Second  Council  of  Lyons,  14th  oecume- 
nical in  1274. 
1^8.  Innocent  V.  Peter  de  Tarantaise,  a  Dominican, 
cardinal,  bishop  of  Ostia,  elected  pope  at 
Arezzo,  21st  Feb.  1276,  crowned  at  Rome, 
23d  of  the  same,  died  22d  June,  1276 

189.  Adrian   V.    Ottoboni,  a  Genoese,    cardinal 

deacon,  elected  pope  11th  July,  1276,  died 

at  Viterbo,  16th  Aug.  1276 

190.  John    XXI.  Pierre,   a  Portuguese,  cardinal, 

bishop  of  Tusculum,  elected  pope  at  Viterbo 
13th  Sept.  1276,  crowned  20th  of  the  same, 

died  16th  or  17th  May,  1277 

191.  Nicholas  III.  John  Gaetan,  a  Roman,  of  the 

Orsini  family,  cardinal  deacon,  elected  pope 
at  Viterbo,  26th  Nov.  1277,  after  a  vacancy 
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of  Bix  months,  crowned  at  Rome  86th  Dec. 

the  same  year,  p.  193,  194,    died  22d  Aug.  1280 

192.  Martin  IV.  Simon  de  Brion,  cardinal  priest, 

elected  pope  at  Viterbo,  22d  Feb.  1281, 
crowned  at  Orvicto,  2Sd  March,  same  year, 

died  the  28th  March,  1285 
Sicilian  vespers  in  1282,  p.  194. 

193.  Honorins  IV.  James  Savelli,  a  noble  Roman, 

cardinal  deacon,  elected  pope  at  Perugia, 
2d  April,  1285,  consecrated  at  Rome,  4th  of 
May  following,  died  Sd  April,  1287 

194.  Nicholas  IV.  Jerome,  a  native  of  Ascoli, 
brother  minor,  cardinal, bishop  of  Palestrina, 
elected  pope  in  1288,  died  4th  April,  1292 

Vacancy  of  two  years. 
196.  St.  Celestine  V.  Peter  Mouron,  a  native  of 
Isernia  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  elected 
pope  at  Perugia,  6th  July  1294,  consecrated 
24th  Aug.  following,  abdicated  13th  Dec. 
of  the  same  year,  and  died  19th  May,  1296 

196.  Boniface  VIII.  Cajatan,  a  native  of  Anagni, 
cardinal  legate,  elected  pope  24th  December 
1294,  consecrated  2d   January,  1295,  died 

11th  October  1303 
Proscription  of  the  family  of  Colonna. 
Quarrels  with  the  king  of  France,  Philip 
the  Fair.— The  Sixth  &c.  p.  194,  200. 


FOURTEENTH   CENTURY. 

197.    Benedict  XI.  Nicholas  Bocasin,  of  Treviso, 
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theBon  of  a  shepfaerd ;  ninth  general  of  the 
Dominicans,    cardinal     bishop    of    Ostia^ 
elected  pope  22d  Oct.  1303,  and  crowned  the 
27tb,  died  at  Perugia  the  6th  or  7th  of  Jnly,   1 304 
A  vacancy  of  eleven  months,  p.  208. 

198.  Clement  V.  Bertrandde  Gotte,  bom  atVil- 

landran  in  the  diocese  ofBourdeanx,  bishop 
of  Commingesy  elected  pope  at  Penigia  the 
5th  of  Jane,  1305,  crowned  at  Lyons  the 
14tb  Nov.  of  same  year,  died  at  Roque- 

maur  near  Avignon,  the  20th  April,  1314 
The  Holy  See  transferred  to  Avignon, 
sappression  of  the  Templars. — Excommu- 
nication of  the  Venetians. — Clementines, 
p.  209,  212. 

Council  of  Vienna,  15th  oBcamenical,  in 
1311. 

From  Clement  V.  to  John  XXII.  an  in- 
terregnum of  two  years. 

199.  John  XX,  James  d'Euse,  born  at  Cahors, 

cardinal,  bishop  of  Porto,  elected  pope  at 
Lyons  the  7th  of  Aug.  1316,  died  4th  Dec.  1334 
Excommunication  of  the  emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria. 

Peter  de  Corbieres,  a  Franciscan,  anti- 
pope  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  V. 
Treasures  of  John  XXII. — His  *  extrava- 
gants,'  p.  212,  215. 
200    Benedict  XII.  James  Foamier,  bom  at  Laver- 
dun,    in  the    county  of    Foix,     cardinal, 
elected  pope  20th  Dec.    1 334,  crowned  at 
.Avignon  8tb  January  1385,  died  25th  Apr.  1342 
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Pragmatic   Sanction   of  the   Germana, 
p.  215,216. 

201 .  ClemeBt  VI.  Peter  Roger,  bom  in  the  dtoceae 

of  Limoges,  a  mcnls  of  tlie  Chaise — Dieu, 

archbishop  of  Ronen,  cardinal,  elected  pope 

7th    May,  1342  and   crowned   the    I»th, 

died  at  Villenenre,  near  Avignon,  6th  Dec.  1352 

Anathemas  against  Lonis  of  Bararia.— 

Joan  II.  qneen  of  Naples,  sells  Avignon 

to  the  pope,  Ac.  p.  215,  218. 

202.  Innocent  VI.  Stephen  d' Albert,  bom  in  the 

diocese  of  Limoges,  bishop  of  Noyon,  in 
Clermont,  cardinal,  bishop  of  Ostia,  elected 
pope,  18th  Dec.  1352,  and  crowned  the  30th 

died  at  Atignion  ib&  12tb  Sept.  1862 
Cessions  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  and 
beginning  of  the  avowed  sovereignty  of 
the  popes  in  1305,  p.  219, 221. 

203.  Urban  V.  William^  son  of  Orimond,  lord  of 

Grisac  in  Gevandan,  a  Benedictine,  elect- 
ed pope  in  Sept.  1362,  and  crowned  the  6th 

of  November,  died  1 9th  December,  1^370 

He  was  compelled  to  return  from  Rome 

to  Avignon,  p.  221, 

204.  Gregory  XI.  Peter  Roger,  bom  fai  the  diocese 

of  Limoges,  nephew  of  Clement  VL  cardi- 
nal, elected  pope  the  SOth  Dec,  1370, 
crowned  the  5th  Jan.  1371,  p.  222^  died  at 

Rome  the  27th  Mardi,  1S78 
After  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  in  1278, 
the  schism  of  Avignon ;  and,  of  the  West. 

205.  Urban  VI.  Bartholomew  Pregnane,  a  Neapo- 
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litan,  elected  pope  at  Rome  the  9th  of  April 
1378,  crowned  the   18th,  p.  221,  died  the 

18th  Oct.   IS89 

206.  Clement  VIL   Robert,  of  the  hoase  of  the 

coants  of  Geneva,  canon  of  Paris,  bishop 
of  Therouane  and  Cambray,  cardinal  legate, 
elected  pope  at  Fondi  the  2.1  st  Sept.  1358, 
acknowledged  in  France,  England,  &c.  p. 
221,  died  16th  Sept.  1S24 

207.  Boniface  IX.  Peter    or    Perrin  Tomacelli, 

called  the  cardinal  of  Naples,  elected  by 
fourteen  cardinals  the  2d  Nov.  1289,  to  suc- 
ceed Urban  VI.  ;  p.  221,  223,  224,  died 

Ist  Oct.  1404 

208.  Benedict  XIII.  Peter  de  Lune,  a  Spaniard, 

bom  in  1325,  cardinal  deacon,  elected  the 
28th  Sept.   1394,  to  succeed  Clement  VII. 

died  at  Rimini  the  18th  Oct.  1417 

France    withdrew    from    obedience    to 

either  pontiJBF,  p.  221—226. 


FIFTEENTH   CENTURY. 

209.  Innocent  VII.  Cosma  de  Megliorati,  bom  at 

Sulmone,  cardinal,  elected  the  17th  October, 
1404,  to  succeed  Boniface  IX.  crowned  in 
November  the  same  yfear,  died  6th  of  Nov.  1406 

210.  Gregory  XII.  Ange  Corrario,  Venetian,  car- 

dinal, elected  the  30th  Nov.  1406,  to  suc- 
ceed   Innocent    VII.  ;    abdicated  the  4th 
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July  1415,  p.  226y  died  at  the  age  of  ninety 

two  the  18th  Oct.  at  Rimini,  1417, 
Council  of  Pisa  in  1409  ;  it  deposes  Gre- 
gory XII.  and  Benedict  XIII. ;  it  elects 
Alexander  V.  p.  226. 
2)  ] .  Alexander  V.  Peter  Philarge,  bom  in  the  Isle 
of  Candia,  bishop  of  Vicenza  and  Novara, 
archbishop  of  Milcm,  cardinal ,  elected^pope, 
in  the  Council  of  Pisa,  the  26th  June,  1409, 
crowned  7th  July,  the  same  year,  p.  226^ 

died  at  Bologna,  the  Sd  May,  1410 

212.  John  XXIII.  Balthasar.  Cossa,  bom  at  Na- 

ples, of  a  noble  family,  cardinal  deacon, 
elected  at  Bologna  by  sixteen  cardinals,  the 
17th  May;  1410,  to  succeed  Alexander  V. 
is  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constance, 
29th  May,  1415,  died  22d  of  Nov.  1419 

Council  of  Constance,  from  the  6tb  Nov. 

1414,  to  the  22d  April,  1418  ;  16th  (bcu- 

menical,  p.  226, 227. 

213.  Martin  V.  Ottio  Colonna,  a  Roman,  cardinal 

deacon,  elected  pope  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, the  11th  Nov.  1417,  crowned  the 
21st :  he  entered  Rome  the  22d  Sept.  1420, 
p.  226,  228,  died  the  21  St  Feb.  1431 

814  Clement  VIII.  Gilles  de  Mugnos,  canon  of  Bar- 
celona, elected  by  two  cardinals  in  1424,  to 
succeed  Benedict  XIII.  or  Peter  de  Lune, 
abdicates  the  26th  July,  1429. 

216.  Eugene  IV.  Gabriel  Condolmere,  a  Venetian, 
cardinal,  bishop  of  Sienna,  elected  in  the 
month  of  March  143 1 ,  to  succeed  Martin  V. 
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crowned  th«  1  lib  of  the  same  month; 
declares  for  the  OnBini  against  the  Colon- 
lias  ;  is  deposed  by  the  Conncil  of  Basle, 
22A  of  Jmie,  1439,  p.  289,  233,  died  the 

S3dofFeb.  1440 

Conncil  of  Basle,  from  the  23d  of  Jaly, 

1431,  to  the  month  of  May  1043,  the  17th 

OBcamenlcal,  p.  228, 229. 

Conncil  of  Florence,  from  the  26th  Feb. 

1439,  to  the  26th  ApllI,  1442,  18th  caca- 

menical,  p.  229. 

Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VIII.  in 

1439,  p.  229—233. 

21 6.  Felix  V. Amadens  VIII.  dokeof  Saroy,  elected 

pope  by  the  Conncil  of  Basle,  the  5fh  of  Nov. 
1439,  crowned  the  24tfa  of  Jnly,  1440,  p. 
229,  renounced  the  pontificate  the  9th  April,  1449 

217.  Nicholas  V.  Thomas  de  Sarzane,  a  Tuscan, 

cardinal,  bishop  of  Bologna,  elected  6th 
Nov.  1447,  to  succeed  Eugene  IV.  and 
crowned  pope  the  18th  of  the  same  mondk, 
p.  229,  died  the  24th  March,  1455 

End  of  the  schism  in  the  West  in  1449. 

Taking  of  Constantinople  by  ^  Turks 

in  1458,  p.  229.    . 

218.  Calixtns,  III.  Alphonso  Borgia,  bora  in  137t 

at  Valencia  hi  Spain,  cardinal,  archbishop 
of  Valencia,  elected  pope  the  8th  April, 
1455,  and  crowned  the  20th,  p.  233,  died 

the  8th  Aug.  1458 

219.  Pkis  II.  Piccolomini,  born  in  1405  at  Cor- 

sini  near  Sienna,  an  author  under  the  name 
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of  Eneas  Sylvius,  cardioal,  bishop  of.  Si* 
enna,  elected  pope  in  I4689  d>^  e^t  An- 
cona,  in  July,  1464 

Boll' Ezecrabilis.'-*- Abrogation    of  the 
Pragmaticof  Louis  XI. — LetterofPiuall. 
to]Mabomet  IL  p.  23S,  237. 
^20.     Paul  II.  Peter  Barbo,  bom  at  Venice  in  1417, 
cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  elected  pope  the  Slst 
Aug.  1464,  crowned  the  16th  of  Sept.  the 
same  year,  p.  2S7,  S38,  died  the  SSth  July,  1471 
^31.    Siztns  TV.  Francisco  d'Albeacola  de  la  Ro- 
yere,  bom  in  1413  at  Celles  near  Savona,  a 
Franciscan,  cardinal,  elected  pope  9th  Aug. 
1471  ;  died  the  1301  Aug.  1484 

.  Conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  against  the  Me- 
dici at  Florence  in  1478,  p.  839,  842. 
i2i.    Innocent  VIII.  John  Baptist  Cibo,  a  noble 
Genoese,  of  Greek  extraction,  bom  in  1432, 
cardinal,  elected  pope  the  89tb  Aug.  1484, 
crowned  12th  Sept.  same  year,  p.  242,  243, 

died  tiie  86tb  July,  1492 
^2.    Alexander  VI.  Rodrigaa  Borgia,  bom  at  Va- 
lenda  in  Spain  in  1431,  cardinaly  archbiaihop 
of  Valencia,  elected  pop^  Htb  Aug.  1492, 
crowned  the  86tb  :  died  the  18th  Aug.  1503 

He  betrayed  Charles  VIII,  Louis  XII  dtc. 
p.  846,248. 


SIXTBBMTH  CENTUBT. 

224.    Pius  III.  Peter  Piccolomini,  nephew  of  Pius 

IX.  cardinal  of  Sienna,  elected  pope  the  22d 

Sept.  1503,  crowned  the  8th  Oct.  same  year, 

p.  269 ;  died  the  18th  of  same  month.  1603 

B  b 
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225.  Julius  II.  Julian  de  la  Rovere,  bom  in  1441 

near  Savona,  nephew  of 'Sixtus  IV.  bishop 
of  CarpentraSy  Albano,  Ostia,  Bologna,  and 
Avignon,  cardinal,  elected  pope  Ist  of  Nov. 
1503,  and  crowned   the  19th,  died  the  Slst 

Feb.  1513. 
League  of  Cambray. — Louis   XII.  ex- 
communicated &c.  p.  251,  254. 
Fiftti  Council  of  the  Lateran,   1 9tb  ecu- 
menical, in  1512,  1517. 

226.  Leo  X.  John  de  Medicis,  son  of  Lorenzo, 

bom  at  Florence  in  1447,  cardinal  deacon, 
elected  pope  the  11th  of  March  1513,  died 

the  Ist  Dec.  1521. 
Excommunication  of  Luther. — Concordat 
with  Francis  the  I.    in  1516,  p.  254,  261. 

227.  Adrian  VI .  Adrian  Florent,  bom  in  1469, 

cardinal,  bishop  of  Tortosa,  elected  pope 
the  9th  of  January,  1522,  p.  261,  262,  died 

the  24th  Sept.  1523 

228.  Clement  VII.,  natural  and  posthumous  son 

of  Julian  de  Medicis,  bom  at  Florence  in 
1478,  archbishop  of  Florence,  cardinal,  elect- 
ed pope  19th  Nov.  1523,  and  crowned  the 

25tfa ;  died  the  26th  Sept.  1534 
Holy  league  against  Charles  V. — Excom- 
munication of  the  king  of  England,  Henry 
VIII.,  p.  261,264. 

229.  Paul  III.  Alexander  Famese,  bom  at  Rome 

in  1466,  bishop  of  Ostia,  dean  of  the  sacred 
college,  elected  pope  the  13th  Octo.  1534, 
crowned  the  7th  of  Nov.   died   10th  Nov.  1549 
Bull  «  In  coena  Domini,"  p.  264,  267. 
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Council  of  Trent,  from  15  id  to  4th  Dec. 
1563,  and  last  cecnmenical,  p«864«26ft. 
230.    Julias  III.  John  Maria  del  Monte,  bom  at 
Rome,  the  1 0th  Sept.  1487,  bishop  of  Pales- 
trina, archbishop  of  Siponte,  cardinal,  elected 
pope  the  8th  of  February  1550,  and  crown- 
ed &e    20th  ;    died   the  23rd  of  March,  1555 
Excommunication  of  the  king  of  France, 
Heniy  II.  p.  267. 
S31.  Marcellus  II.  Marcel  Servin,  bom   at  Monte 
Pnlciano,  cardinal, elected  pope  9th  of  April, 
crowned  the  26th,  and  died  the  SOth  of  the 

same  month,  1555. 

232.  Paul  IV.  John  Peter  Caraffa,  a  noble  Vene- 

tian, bora  in  1476,  cardinal,  elected  pope 
25th  May  1555,    crowned  the  26th  ;  died 

18th  Aug.  1559 
The    enemy  of  Spain. — Excommunica- 
tion of  Elizabeth,   Queen    of  England, 
p.  249,  270. 

233.  Pius  IV.  John  Angelo  de  Medicis,  bom  at 

Milan  in  1499,  cardinal,  elected  pope  the 
26th  Dec.  1559,  and  crowned  the  6th  of  Jan. 
1550;  died  the  9th  Dec.  1565. 

Proscribes  the  nephews  of  his  predeces- 
sors, p.  270,  271. 

234.  Pius  V.  Michael  Ghisleri,  a  Ligurian,  bom  the 

17th  Jan.  1504,  a  Dominican,  cardinal,  elect- 
ed pope  the  7th  Jan.  1556,  and  crowned  the 
17th  ;  died  tibe  1st  of  May,  1572 

Canonized  by  Clement  XI.  in  1712. 
Pius  renews  the  bull' ''  In  coena  Domini.'^ 
He  bestows  on  Cosmo  de  Medecis  the  title 
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of  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  p.  273,  873. 
„235.     Gregory  XI H.     Hugues  Buon«Compagno, 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1502,  bitrhop  of  Vesfi, 
cardinal,  elected  pope  13tb  of  May   1572, 
and  crowned  the  Sdtb ;  died  lOth  of  April,  1585 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's^day  the 
24th   of    Aug.   1572.— The    league  &c. 
p.  273,274. 

236.  Sixtus  V.   Felix  Peretti,   born  at  Montalto, 

in  the   Marchi3  of  Ancona,  ihe   12th  Dec. 

1521,  a  herdsman,  Cordelier,  bishop  of  St. 

Agatha,  cardinal,  elected  pope  the  24th  of 

April,  1585,  died  27th  Aug.  \5\}0 

Anathemas    against    Elizabeth,  against 
Hehry  IV.  king  of  Navarre,  &c. — ^Henry 
III.  assetssinated  by  James  Clement. —  - 
The  power  of  Philip   II.  king  of  Spain, 
detestable  to  Sixtns  Qumtos,  p.  875,  278. 

237.  Urban  VII.  John  Baptist  Castagna,  bom  at 

Rome  in  1521,  sonof  a  Genoese  gentleman, 
archbishop  of  Rossano,  cardinal,  elected 
pope  the  15th  Sept.    1590,  p.  280,  died  the 

27th  of  Sept.  1590 
^38.     Gregory  XIV.  Nicholas   Sfondrate,  born  at 
Cremona  in  1635,  bishop  of  Cremona,  car- 
dinal, elected  pope  the  3rd  Dec.  1590,  and 
crowned  the  8th  ;  died  the  15th  October  1591 
239.    Innocent  IX.  John  Anthony  Faccfainetti,  bom 
at  Bologna  in  1519,  bishop  of  Nicaatro  in 
Calabria,  elected  pope  the  29th  Oct  1591, 
crowned  the  Srd  Nov.  and  p.  280,  died  the 

aotbDec.  1591 
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240.    CJement  Vfll.  Hippolylus  Aldobrandiri,  bont 
at  Fano   in  1536,  cardinal,  elected  pope 
tbe  SOtli  of  Jan.  1698,  crowned  eight  days 
after,  died  in  tbe  month  of  March;  1 605 

Abjnration  and  absolntion  of  Henry  IV. 

Ac.  p.  280—283. 

Pithott'0  Treatise  on  the  Liberties  of  the 

Gallican    Church,    pablished    in    1594^ 

p.  283. 


.^j; 


8BTBNTEENTH   CENTURt. 

341.  Leo  XI.  Alexander  Octavian  de  Medicis, 
bom  at  Florence  in  1535,  cardinal,  elected 
pope    Ist   of   April,     and    died  2Tth    of 

April,  1605 
24S.    I^aal  V.  Camillns  Borgbeae,  bom  at  Rome, 
cardinal,  elected  pope  16th  May  1605,  and 
crowned  the  2dtti,  died  28th  January,  1621 

Excommunication  of  the  Venetians. — 
Troubles  exc^ited  in  England. — Bull  ^^  In 
CoBUa  Domini,"  &c.  p.  289—295. 

243.  Gregory  XV.  Alexander  Lndovisi,  bora  9th 

Jan.  1554  at  Bologna,  archbishop  of  this 
<stty,  cardinal,  elected  pope  9th  Feb.  1621, 

died  the  3d  July,  1623 

244.  Ufban  Vill.  Mafiens  Barberini,  of  an  ancient 

Florentine  family,  archbishop  of  Nazareth, 
cardinal,  elected  pope  6th  Aug.  1 623,  and 
crowned  the  29tb  Sejrf.  died  29th  July,  1 644 
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^xcommnnicatton  of  the  Duke  of  Panna^ 

&c.  p.  294— 297. 

ii5.     Innocent  X.  J.  B.  Pamphili,  born  at  Rome 

7th  May  1574,  cardinal    in  1629,  elected 

pope  15th  Sept<  1644,  and  crowned  29tb, 

died  the  7th  Jan.  1655 
Destruction  of  Castro. — Refusal  of  bulls 
to  the  Portuguese  bishops  nominated  by 
John  of  Braganza.— The  Duke  of  Guise 
invited  to  Naples  and  betrayed. — Bull 
against  the  Peace  of  M unster,  &c.  p.  897 
—299. 

246.  Alexander  VI }.  Fabio  Chigi,  bom  at  Sienna, 

the  15th  of  Feb.  1599,  legate,  nuncio,  car- 
dinal in  1 652,  elected  pope  the  7th  of  April, 
1655,  died  the  22d  of  May,  1667 

Formulary. — The  ambassador  of  Louis 
XIV.  insulted  at  Rome,  &c.  p.  800—302. 

247.  Clement  IX.  Julius  Rospigliosi,  bom  at  Pis- 

tol in  1600,  cardinal  in  1657,  elected  pope 
the  20th  June,  1667,  p.  302  ,  died  the  9th 

Dec.  1669 

248.  Clement  X.  J.  B.  Emile  Altieri,  borti  at  Rome 

in  1590,  cardinal  in  1669,  elected  pope  the 
27th  April,  1670,  p.  802,  died  the  22d  July,  1676 

249.  Innocent  XI.   Benedict  Odescalcbi,  bom  at 

Como  in   1611,  cardinal  in  1647,  elected 
pope  the  21st  Sept.  1676,      died  12th  Aug.  1689 
The  Four  Articles  of  1682,  p.  802—306. 

250.  Alexander  VIII.  Peter  Ottoboni,  bom  at  Ve- 

nice the  19th  April  1610,  bishop  of  Bres- 
cia, of  Frescati,  a  cardinal  in  1652,  elected 
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pope  the  6th  October  1689,   p.  S06,  died 

the  let  of  Feb.  1691 
251.  Innocent  XII.  Anthony  Pignatelli,  bom  at 
Naples  the  13th  March  1615,  archbishop 
of  Naples,  cardinal,  elected  pope  the  12th 
Jnly  1691,  and  crowned  the  15th  of  the 
same,  p.  306,  died  the  27th  Sept.  1700 

Refusal  of  bnlls  of  Investitore,  p.  308 — 
313. 


EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 

252.  Clement  XI.  John  Francis  Albani,  bom  at 

Pesaro  the  22d  July  1 649,  cardinal  in  1 690, 
elected  pope  the  2'3d  November  1700,  and 
consecrated  the  30th,  died  the  19th  March,  1721 
Bull  *  Vineam  Domini'  in  1705.— Bull 
*  Unigenitus'  in  1713. — Quarrels  with  Vic- 
tor Amadeas,  kuig  of  Sicily,  p.  348,  349. 

253.  Innocent  XIII.  Michael  Angelo  Conti,  Segni, 

bom  at  Rome  the  1 5th  May  1655,  bishop 
of  Viterbo,  cardinal  in  1707,  elected  pope 
the  8th  May  1721,  and  crowned  the  18th ; 

died  the  7th  Mar.  1724 

264.  Benedict  XIII.  Peter  Francis  Orsini,  bom 
the  2d  Feb.  1649,  a  Dominican,  cardinal, 
archbishop  of  Beneventum,  elected  pope 
the  29th  May,  1724,  and  crowned  the  4th 
June;;  died  the  21st  Feb.  1730 

Legend  of  Gregory  VII.  p.  317—320. 

255..  Clement  XII.  Lorenzo  Corsini,  bom  at  Rome 
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the  7th  April,  166^,  cardinal  in  1706,  bishop 
of  Frescati,  elected  pope  the  12th  July, 
1780,  aivi  crowned  the  16th,  p.  319,  died 

the  6th  Feb.  1740 

256.  Benedict  XIV.  ProBper  Lambertini,  bom  at 

Bologna,  the  ilei  March  1675,  cardinal  in 
1 728,  archbishop  of  Bologni^,  elected  pope 
the  17tti  Ang.  1740,       died  the  3d  of  May,  1758 
Esteemed  by  all  Europe,  p.  319, 

257.  Clement  XIII.   Charles  Rezzonico,  a  noble 

Venetian,  bom  the  7th  of  March  1 693,  car- 
dinal in  1737,  bishop  of  Padua,  elected 
pope  the  6th  July  1758,  and  crowned  the 
16th;  died  the  2d  February,  1769 

AJEaif  of  Malagrida  in  Portu|;al- — Qosur- 
rels  with  the  Duke  of  Parma,  &c.  p.  320 
r-.322. 

258.  Clement  XIV.  Vincent  Antoine  Ganganelli, 

bom  the  8 1st  October  1705,  at  St.  Arch- 
angelo  near  Rip^ini,  Cordelia,  cardinal  in 
1755,  elected  pope  the  19th  May,  1769, 
crowded  the  4th  of  June,  of  same  year, 

died  the  22d  Sept.  1774 
Abrogatipn  of  the  bull '  In  cosna  Domini.' 
— Suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  p.  325 — 359. 

259.  Pius  VI.  John  Angelo  Braschi,  bora  at  Ce- 

senathe  27tb  Dec.  1717,  cardinal  in  1773, 
elected  pope  the  15th  Feb.  1775,  crowned 
the  22d  of  the  saipe  month,  died  29th  Aug.  1799 


N.  B.  In  tfie  above  Chrmtological  Table  of  the  Po}>es,  the  names 
of  Clenitnt  VI L  Benedict  XIII.  Qlemeni  VIII.  and  Felix  V.  v:iU 
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befoumi  itcic€ :  the  UUter  hotcever  are  ctmiidered  as  the  true  mc- 
cessors  of  St.  Peier ;  this  dutinctton  u  refused,  or  but  parlialfy 
allowed,  to  the  first  Clement  VII.  to  Peter  de  Lune,  to  Gilles  de 
kfuffjios,  and  to  Amadeus  Duie  of  Savoy. 


END   OF   THE    FIRST    VOLUME. 


ERRATA  TO  VOL.  I. 


Fa|re     9^  Une  10,  for  Viiaiien  read  Viia/ian. 
44,  16,  for  Lewis's  read  Louis. 's 

17,  for  Lothario  read  Lothaire. 

47,  1 9,  for  Charles  the  Bold  read  the  Bald. 

48,  1,  for  brother  read  brothers. 

62,  6,  add,  after  the  word  "  Arbiter,*'  of  their  pre^ 

tensions^  in  order  to  obtain. 
81,  In  note,  place  the  comma  after  sat/s. 

87,  24,  for  John  XVI.  read  John  XIV. 

133,  29,  for  Celestine  ///.  read  Celestine  //. 

135,  In  notes,  for  Otho  read  Otto ;  for  Frid.  re 

read  Frider.  and  for  Moscow  read  Mascow. 
143,  In  notes,  for  Otho  read  0«o;   for  Cr^r/  read 

Gest ;  for  Anoborb  read  Anobarb. 
160,  In  notes,  for  Innoc.  3  read  Innoc  ///. 

266,  In  reference  to  Appendix  read  Appendix  A. 

304,  8,  of  notes,  for 

Will  prove  \xi  us  no  other   father-saint. 

read 
Will  prove  to  us  no  father-saint 
Leave  out  the  inverted  commas  at 
"  And  hell,''  &c. 
307,  For  reference  to  page  302  read  272. 

9,  of  notes,  add.  Memoirs  on  the  Affairs  of  the 
Church  of  France^  vol.  13,  page  427  of 
the  Works  ofiyAffuesseau. 
343,  2,  of  notes,  for  Ufypsip  read  Vlyssip. 

345,  5,  of  notes,  for  "Necturius  read  ^ectarius. 

346,  for  St.  Cenaclet,  in  some  impressions,  read 

St.  Anaclet. 
8,  for  now,  in  some  impressions,  read  how. 
355,  8,  for  Steshen  read  Stephen. 

18,  for  Quarrells  read  Quarrels. 
362,             1,  for  lunocent  read  Innocent. 

364,  4,  for  Concradine  read  Gonradine. 
15,  for  Rhodolph  read  Rodolph. 

365,  21,  for  Cajatan  read  Cajetan, 
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CHAPTER  L 


fiElCERAL    REFLBCnONS    ON    THB    BNTBRPRIZES    OF    THE 

COURT  OF    ROME. 

We  propose  to  collect  into  this  volume  some 
monuments  of  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  Court, 
and  of  the  honorable  resistance  which  the  Gallic 
Church  has  not  ceased  to  oppose  to  the  attempts  of 
the  popes. 

The  seven  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  furnish  us 
with  no  authentic  document  in  favour  of  the  pon- 
tifical power.  For  seven  hundred  years,  the  bishop 
of  Rome  was  but  the  first  bishop  of  Christendom ; 
he  was  not  induced  to  consider  himself  as  the  abso- 
lute sovereign  of  the  Church,  nor  as  the  superior 
and  judge  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  The  ecclesi- 
astical decrees  emanated  from  councils^  especially 
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general  councils  ;  and  the  civil  authority,  altogether 
free  and  independent,  obtained  from  the  clergy,  the 
synods,  and  the  popes,  the  homage  and  obedience 
which  are  due  to  it.  Sueh  was,  in  those  early  times, 
the  spirit  of  the  Cliurcfa ;  it  was  the  result  of  the 
maxims  laid  down  in  the  gospel  and  the  writings  of 
the  apostle». 

There  was  made  in  the  eighth  century  no  new 
revelation  ;  Jesus  Christ  has  not  «come  to  say  to  the 
the  pontiffs, — ^'  Be  the  rivals  of  emperors,  (i*^  and 
*'  oblige  to  be  rendered  unto  you  that  which  b  due 
**  to  Cesar ;  W  exercise  over  the  clergy  a  despotic 

rule ;  (^)  amass  treasures ;  let  the  people  and  their 

kings  become  your  tributaries."  Saint  Paul  has 
not  prescribed  to  us,  never  to  resist  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter,  to  reverence  their  frivolous  caprices, 
and  to  transgress  on  their  behalf  the  laws  which 
regulate  and  maintain  empires. 

Without  doubt,  that  which  was  practised  during 
those  seven  centuries,  in  which  the  churcfh  more 
brightly  shone  with  the  lustre  of  the  Christian 
virtues,  is  preferable  to  the  abuses  which,  at  a  later 
period,  have  altered  its  primitive  institutions,  tar- 
nished its  lustre,  and  depraved  its  pontiffs.  It  will 
not  be  pretended  that  the  true  principles  of  the 

(1)  Reges  gentium  dominaittur  eorum^  vos  enim  noa 
sic. 

(2)  Reddfte  quse  Bunt  Cesaris,  Ctesari. 

(3)  Neque  ut  dominantes  in  cleris. 


ecclesiastical  ministry  are  to  be  sought  fof,  in  the 
life  of  Boniface  VIII.  of  Alexander  VI.  or  of  Julius 
IL  rather  than  in  the  writings  of  St.  Leo,  of  St 
Augustine,  or  of  St.  Chiysostom )  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that,  in  order  to  take  a  just  view 
of  the  government  of  the  church,  it  is  requisite  to 
consider  nyhat  has  been  said,  or  what  has  been 
done,  during  those  barbarous  ages,  in  which  the 
grossest  corruption  and  ignorance  prevailed. 

Yet  this  is  what  it  is  necessary  strictly  to  main*' 
tain  in  order  to  defend  the  pretensions  of  the  court 
of  Rome ;  and  this  is  in  effect  what  the  ultramon-^ 
tane  theologians  assert.  They  have  distinguished 
two  ages  of  the  church :  the  age  of  childhood  arid 
of  weakness  when,  either  persecuted  or  protected 
by  princes,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  '  toler- 
ate,'(^)  their  rule,  and  that  it  should  pursue  those 
evangelical  precepts,  established  to  provide  for  the 
necessities  of  such  a  period :  secondly,  the  age  of 
vigour  and  of  power,  since  which  the  church  has 
subdued  the*  nations,  covered  their  people  with  its 
shadow,  and  reigning  over  immense  regions,  has 
crowned  and  governed  kings.      Bossuet(S')  conde- 


(1)  This  is  the  word  which  Bossuet  employs  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  opinion  of  the  Ultramontanes.     Rectc  enim 
jussam  TOLBiu^  reges,  quos  oompescere  infinna  not  posset. — 
Def.  CL  GalL  p.  11. 1.  v.  c.  17. 

(2)  Pi7i>ET  profiecto  me  discriminis  illius,  &c. — Def,  CL  CalL 
p.  11.1.  ▼.  c.  17. 
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scends  to  dispute  this  distinction,  or  ratha:  he  iiP 
ashamed  to   see   himself  compelled  to   retrace  it* 
"  What !"  he  says,  "  when  Jesus  sends  you  forth  as 
sheep,  he  charges  you  to  be  lambs  only  till  sucli 
time  as  you  may  be  sufficiently  strong  to  become 
"  wolves !"     What !  Jesus  confines  himself  to  giving 
you  the  counsel,  to  disguise  yourselves  in  sheep- 
skins in  order  to  deceive,  and,  to  subdue  the  princes 
whom  you    shall    approach    under    such    mask ! 
'What  I    you   wish  that  the  gospel  become  but  a 
manual  of  hypocrisy   and  imposture  I    And   you 
measure  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  but  by  the 
opulence  of  its  ministers,  but  by  the  pomp  of  its 
chief  prelate,  and  the  terror  which  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  pontifical  sovereignty  inspires  the  nations  and 
their  rulers  with !     W  hen  the  glory  of  Christianity  is 
confined  to  rendering  men  holy,  to  rectifying  their 
religious  ideas,  and  to  regulating  their  moral  habits  ; 
when  its  influence  but  consists  in    civilizing    the 
people,  enlightening  their  chiefs,  and  in  establishing 
concord  in  the  bosom  of  families  or  of  provinces ; 
when  the  pontiffs  cause  themselves  to  be  reverenced 
only  by  their  superior  knowledge,  their  talents  and 
their  virtues,  it  is  then  the  Church  appears  to  you 
imperfect,  childish,  and  still  a  novice,  and  that  you 
bitterly  lament  its  weakness !     But  when,  afler  the 
seventh  century,  you  at  length   behold  the   chief 
pastor  of  the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ,  threaten  em- 


|>e)rors9  excommunicate,  curse  them,  lead  their  sub- 
jects to  revolt,  authorize  or  command  disobedience, 
induce  anarchy,  and  kindle  and  perpetuate  civil  war; 
then  you  recognize  the  Church ;  then  behold  it,  ac- 
cording to  your  doctrine,  in  all  its  lustre,  in  all  its 
power  5  and  such  is  the  high  destiny  to  which  you 
wish  it  may  have  been  appointed  by  its  Founder. 

No  sacred  text,  however,  no  trait  of  the  edifying 
annals  of  the  church  of  the  first  age,  can  serve  as 
an  authority  or  pretext  for  the  establishment  of  the 
{>apal  power ;  it  became  necessary  to  forge  docu- 
ments which  might  appear  to  institute  or  to  recog- 
nize it.  Accordingly  in  the  eighth  century  the  Do- 
nation of  Constantine,  an  emperor  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, was  fabricated  ;  yet  they  obtained  from  Pepin 
the  Short,  and  from  Charlemagne,  some  real  conces- 
sions, but  so  limited,  that  they  have  not  thought  pro- 
per  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  them.    As  to  the 
grant  of  Louis«le-Debonnaire,  of  which  they  pro- 
duce the  copies,  it  is,  nevertlieless,  a  false  document, 
the  work  of  an  impostor  of  the  eleventh  century,  as 
Muratori  has  demonstrated.     Since  the  advances  of 
judicious  criticism  have  universally  discredited  these 
pretended  records,  the  Court  of  Rome  has  abstained 
from  mentioning  them,  and  does  not  much  relish 
that  they  should  be  recalled.     She  opposes  even 
their  own  discredit  to  whoever  wishes  to   adduce 
them,  and  pretends  that  on  such  subjects  all  discus* 
sion  is  superfluous. 
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Well !  you  require  that  the  donation  of  Constantine 
be  no  further  mentioned  !  but,  in  the  eighth  cen* 
tuiy  you  fabricated  it;  but,  you  have  produced  it  as  the 
most  decisive  of  your  titles;  but,  during  more  than  600 
years>  you  have  impressively  cited  it;  you  inserted  it 
in  your  codes,  you  permitted  not  its  truth  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but,  in  1478,  you  burned  those  who  refused 
to  believe  in  it ;  but,  in  1712,  you  had  not  ceased  to 
require  that  the  grant  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire  should 
be  recognized  as  authentic  ;  you  deplored  the  blind- 
ness and  misfortune  of  the  times  in  which  it  was 
dared^  as  you  said^  to  treat  as  apocryphal  a  deed^ 
consecrated  by  all  antiquity  ;  but,  finally,  all  these 
acts,  disavowed  in  time  of  need  by  the  partisans  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  this  court  itself  is  at  all  times  cau- 
tious of  rejecting  expressly ;  and  to-morrow,  if  she 
agaiii  became  sufficientiy  powerfiil  to  compel 
us  to  revere  them,  we  should  confess  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  that  Constantine  did  cede  the  Em^ 
pire  of  tiie  West  to  Sylvester,  and  that  the  popes  re 
ceived  Sicily  and  Sardinia  from  Louis-le^Debonnaire, 
who  never  possessed  them. 

Other  documents  foiged  in  the  eighth  century,  un-* 
derthe  name  of  '^  Decretals,"  have  had  still  more  in- 
fluence ;  they  profess  to  be  Episties  written  by 
the  Popes  of  the  first  centuries,  and  thus  attribute 
an  ancient  origin  to  the  new  prerogatives  with  which 
they  gratified  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  No  person  in 
the  present  day  advocates  the  authenticity  of  these 


letters.     The  forgery  of  them  is  as  evident  as  would 
l>e  that  of  a  statute  of  Henry  IV.  nominating  af- 
fect for  the  department  of  the  Deux  Nethes,  or  in  de- 
termining the  qualifications  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
T*hey  are  therefore  known  under  the  denomination  of 
*  The  False  Decretals/  and  the  Holy  See  permits  them 
to  be  so   designated  ^  yet  are  they  not  the  less  the 
foundation  of  all  canonical j  urisprudence.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  Gratian  incorporated  them  into  one  code, 
-which  the  popes  sanctioned,  and  which  was  taught 
in  the  schools  as  the  principal  code  of  laws  of  the 
ehurch.     In  the  thirteenth  century,  Gregory  IX.  and 
Boniface  YIII :  in  the  fourteenth,  Clement  V.  and 
John  XXII.   published  other  collections,  in  which 
the  maxims  of  the  ^^  false  decretals'*  were  again  pro- 
duced, renewed,  and  applied  to,  all  the  details  of  the 
ecclesiastical  administration,  and,  as  far  as  possible  to 
even  civil  affairs.    Thus  in  the  very  acknowledge 
m^it  of  the  falsity  of  the  decretals  of  Isidore,  or  at 
least,  in  declining  to  support  their  authenticity,  the 
Court  of  Rome  admits  of  no  other  legislation  than 
that,  of  which  these  decretals  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion, and  fixed  the  spirit  and  character.     There  is, 
says  she,  a  prescription  of  a  thousand  years ! 

If  prescription  was  admissable  in  favour  of  im- 
posture, of  anarchy,  and  of  rebellion,  it  would  ne- 
vertheless be  cancelled  by  the  perseverance,  and  by 
the  splendour  of  the  reclamations  made  by  the 
Church  of  France,  against  the  monstrous  abuses 


which  the  Popes  attempted  to  erect  into  rights.  Ail 
tlien  we  have  to  remark  here  is,  that  the  jurispru* 
dence  which  they  take  advantage  of,  is  the  fruit  of 
the  grossest  fictions ;  that  it  extends  only  up  to  the 
eighth  century,  and,  that  all  the  codes  composed  since^ 
under  the  instructions  of  the  popes,  are  impregnated 
with  the  errors  of  the  original  imposture. 

One  fact,  which  will  result  from  the  the  first  series 
of  our  justificative  pieces,  is,  that  since  the  accession 
of  Gregory  VII.  to  the  pontificate,  up  to  the  moment 
in  which  we  write,  the  Court  of  Rome  has  not  ceased 
to  assert  itself  the  Sovereign  of  Eangs.  It  has  con- 
stantly challenged  the  right,  to  crown  them,  to  de- 
pose them,  and  to  reform  the  acts  of  their  govern- 
ment. It  is  true  that,  according  to  circumstances, 
it  has  modified  this  doctrine ;  sometimes  in  daring  to 
put  it  in  practice,  often  presenting  it  only  under  threat- 
ening forms  I  sometimes  by  publishing  it  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  sometimes  in  covering  it  with  the  veil  of 
vague  expressions,  or  even  confining  itself  to  depo- 
siting it  in  clandestine  writings.  But,  among  an 
h  undred  popes  the  successors  of  Hildebrand,  we  can 
scarcely  count  five,  who  have  not  demanded,  wich 
more  or  less  audacity  or  subtilty,  the  enormous  pow- 
er which  this  famous  pontiff  ffa4  assumed. 

That  the  power  of  the  pope  has  no  limits ;  that 
at  his  feet  ought  to  bow  all  the  dignities  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  empire,  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  sove- 
reign :  and  of  the  people,  such  is  the  result  of  all  that 


Gregoiy  YII*  has  said,  written,  and  done.  Nothing, 
is  so  simple  as  such  a  system  j  and,  however  mons- 
trous it  may  appear,  it  b  the  unchangeable  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  See.  We  meet  with  it  again,  as  we 
have  said>  in  the  Edict  of  Gratian,  one  of  the  most 
i«iiarkable  monuments  of  the  twelfth  century.  In 
the  thirteenth.  Innocent  III.  and  Boniface  VIII.  pro- 
claim and  develope  it.  In  the  fourteenth  John  XXII. 
and  Clement  VI.  employ  it  against  Louis  of  Bavaria. 
In  (he  fifteenth,  even  aftier  the  schism  of  Avignon, 
and,  regardless  of  the  decrees  of  two  grand  cuon- 
oils,  it  lived  still  and  was  respected  more  than  ever 
In  Italy.  In  the  sixteenth  Julius  II.  supported  it  with 
arms  in  his  hand  ;  it  presided  in  his  councils  and  in 
those  of  his  successors,  and  it  determined  their  pur- 
poses. In  the  seventeenth,  the  popes  dared  to  treat  as 
heretical  four  {M'opositions  which  denied  it,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  the  force  of  intrigue  in  rendering  them  in- 
efficacious. In  the  eighteenth,  solemn  homage  is 
tiecreed  to  Gregory  YII.  and  bis  unjustifiable  en- 
croachments on  the  imperial  authority  idolized.  The 
nineteenth,  which  has  but  now  commenced,  presents 
the  more  than  ever  ridiculous  attempts  to  re-establish 
the  Theocracy. 

The  last  ages  will  furnish  us  with  some  specimens, 
little  known,  which  will  place  in  evidence  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  pontifical  pretensions.  We  shall  see  the 
most  exaggerated  rules  established  as  axioms,  in 
the  secret  consultations  of  the  Roman  Court.    We 
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shall  see  the  popes,  when  the  particular  coi^unctore 
had  forced  them  to  pay  public  respect  to  the  civil  au- 
thority, retract  it,  instantly,  by  secret  protestations, 
written  wholly  by  their  apostolic  hands.  They  believe 
themselves  altogether  exonerated  by  these  clandes- 
tine retractions,  from  all  the  obligations  they  appear- 
ed to  have  entered  into,  in  signing  any  treaties,  [uro- 
mises,  transactions,  or  declarations,  whatever. 

Strange  phenomenon  even  in  the  history  of  human 
perfidies  -,  for,  though  it  may  be  too  common  to 
break  engagements,  and  even  to  enter  into  them  only 
with  the  design  of  profiting,  when  occasion  offered, 
by  the  breach  of  them,  yet  it  is  rarely  such  resolu- 
tions are  committed  to  writing,  or  that  we  see  revised 
with  care  avowed  projects  of  faithlessness.  What 
a  lengthened  space  we  must  go  over,  firom  the 
morality  of  Dature  and  of  the  gospel,  to  this  last 
goal  of  policy  and  civilization  !  What  epithet  shall 
we  apply  to  a  court,  which  considers  itself  so  supe- 
rior to  others,  that  it  can  never  become  their  debtor, 
not  even  for  that  which  it  had  solemnly  promised 
them?  and  what  human  actions  can  we  tax  with 
disloyalty  or  treason,  if  we  are  compelled  to  absolve 
these  mysterious  perjuries  ? 

The  pontifical  archives  undoubtedly  conceal  other 
still  more  important  secrets,  which  may  serve 
some  future  day  for  public  instruction,  as  they  shall 
be  discovered  under  piles  of  insignificant  writings. 
Truth  will  oblige  us  to  insert,  even  xiow,  among  our 
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Justificative  pieces,  the  .well-known  letter  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  which  he  retracts,  in  1693,  the  four  articles 
ci  1682,  or  at  least  promises  the  pope,  that  he  will 
not  cause  the  edict  to  be  executed  which  relates  to 
them.  Such  is  the  abject  condition  to  which  this 
monarch  could  descend,  from  the  time  that,  in  re- 
voking the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  had  renouncec)  the 
generous  and  noble  principles  which,  even  to  the 
year  1685,  had  almost  invariablj  directed  his  ad* 
ministration.  But  let  us  here  admire  at  the  stub- 
bornness, and  at  the  power,  of  the  Romish  Court. 
Four  propositions  are  published,  of  a  demonstration 
almost  immediate,  and  of  such  simplicity,  that  they 
could  become  celebrated  only  by  the  effrontery  of 
those  who  disputed  them.  They  are  adopted  by 
the  clergy  of  a  great  kingdom,  a  clergy  then  vene- 
rable, and  to  which  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of 
most  of  its  members  had  secured  the  esteem  of  all 
JBurope  :  they  are  revised  by  the  most  illustrious 
prelate  of  this  brilliant  era,  and  whose  name  alone 
would  be  an  authority,  if  one  were  necessary  to  be 
added  to  the  monuments  and  traditions  of  antiquity 
from  which  these  four  articles  are  extracted.  The 
greatest  monarch  of  the  age  proclaimed  them, 
seemed  to  strengthen  them  by  his  own  immediate 
power,  and  to  array  them  with  the  splendour  of  his 
reign  and  the  majesty  of  his  throne.  None  of  these 
considerations  discouraged  the  successor  of  Hilde- 
brand,  they  were  of  no  avail.     Yet,  to  condemn 


these  four  maxims,  it  is  secessary  to  qiaiQtain,  that 
the  pope  has  the  right  of  overturning  the  laws  and 
customs  of  every  church;  that  his  decisions  are 
always  incapable  of  reformation^  even  when  the 
church  has  not  by  its  consent  confirmed  them ;  that 
he  acknowledges  no  authority  superior  to  his  own, 
not  even  that  of  general  councils ;  and,  in  fine,  that 
his  privileges  extend  themselves  over  the  civil  and 
temporal  acts  of  sovereignty.  Here  are  assertions 
revolting  indeed,  and  of  which  it  were  hard  to  expect 
the  success,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  the  bosom  of  knowledge,  when  the  prince  they 
insult  could  arm  against  them,  the  zeal  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  the  genius  of  the  philosopher.  Yet  it 
avails  not,  the  pope  determines  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  the  edict  which  ordains  the  four  articles  to 
be  taught ;  and,  this  edict  of  an  imperious  monarch 
shall  remain  without  effect,  Louis  shall  be  encom- 
passed with  perfidious  counsels,  Jesuits  and  mis- 
tresses shall  blind  him  to  the  interests  of  his  throne 
and  of  his  jglory,  and,  he  shall  sign  an  ignominious 
retraction. 

This  letter  of  Louis  XIV.  interrupts  the  succession 
of  honorable  monuments,  which,  from  the  time  of 
St.  Louis  down  to  our  own  days,  attest  the  resis- 
tance of  the  French  government  to  the  enterprises  of 
the  Roman  pontifis.  We  can  ascend  beyond  the 
time  of  St.  Louis,  and  call  to  mind  the  energetic 
epistle  of  Hincmar    to  Pope  Adrian  U.   and  the 
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replies  of  Philip- le-Bel  to  Boniface  VIII.  ;  but 
Louis  IX.  has  merited,  by  his  virtues,  to  be  esteemed 
the  first  defender  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  He  has  published  them  in  a  solemn  docu- 
ment, and  almost  all  the  successors  of  this  pious 
monarch  have,  after  his  example,  repressed  the  am- 
bition of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

There  have  been  published  a  long  time  past,  in 
support  of  the  maxims  of  the  Church  of  France, 
many  volumes  of  pieces  extracted  principally  from 
the  treasures  of  parliamentary  registers  and  charters. 
The  decision  from  them  is,  that  our  kings  have  never 
consented  to  be  dependent  on  the  pope ;  that  our 
ancestors  have  never  ceased  to  declare  to  be  insulting, 
not  only  the  excommunications,  but  even  the  citations 
of  the  king's  subjects  to  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  the 
proceedings  of  those  who,  declining  the  royal  justice, 
dared  to  seek  redress  before  an  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunal ;  that  the  bulls  of  the  popes,  and  even  the 
decisions  of  the  councils,  were  published  only  in 
virtue  of  the  orders  of  the  kiug ;  that  an  appeal  lay 
from  the  pope's  decrees  to  a  future  genera]  council ; 
that  the  bishops  promised  fidelity  to  the  monarch, 
and  could  not  without  his  consent  leave  the  king- 
dom ;  that  laws,  often  efficacious,  were  opposed  to 
the  exactions  of  the  Romish  court ;  that  the  receipt 
even  of  her  usual  tribute,  and  which  she  impatiently 
looked  for,  was  sometimes  suspended ;  that  a  legate 
a  latere  never  appeared    in   France,  until  letters 
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patent  had  sanctioned  his  nussion ;  that  the  ecclesi-' 
astics  were  amenable  to  the  ordinary  tribuaals^  in 
criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  matters ;  that  the  parlia- 
ments and  the  royal  judges,  in  an  especial  manner, 
restrained  seditious  sermons;  that  strangers  could 
not  become  in  France,  either  incumbents  or  superiors 
of  monasteries,  save  in  virtue  of  an  especial  grace, 
seldom  extended  by  the  king;  that,  without  his 
express  permission,  na  ecclesiastical  or  monastic  es- 
tablishment could  be  formed;  that  the  property 
of  the  clergy,  whether  secular  or  regular,  could 
cmly  be  acquired,  transferred,  or  administered,  con- 
fermaUe  to  the  civil  law,  and  that,  finally,  the  royal 
authority,  extending  its  watchful  care  even  over  the 
liturgy,  should  prevent  the  introduction  into  it  of 
dangerous  innovations. 

Such  are,  in  France,  the  principal  results  of  the  mo- 
numents of  the  public  administration,  in  those  things 
which  relate  to  the  Pope,  the  Bishops,  the  Monks, 
and  the  Priests.  We  cannot  too  highly  praise  the 
honourable  perseverence  with  which  the  Parliaments 
and  the  Universities  defended  these  maxims :  the 
clergy  professed  them  in  1572,  and  again  recognized 
them  in  1682,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  period  in  which 
that  body  most  deserved  to  be  revered,  for  the  siqpe- 
rior  merit  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  members.  In 
disavowing,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, these  wise  and  ancient  laws,  the  clergy  drew 
along  with  them  in  their  defection  the  very  govern- 
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meat  itself;  at  first,  from  169S  to  1715,  during  tlie 
old  age  of  Louis  XIY .  subsequently^  from  1 726  to 
1 743,  under  the  mdfiiistjy  of  Cardinal  Fleurjr.  .  But 
such  trifling  gaps  only  render  the  line  of  evidenoe 
which  they  interrupt  the  more  apparent,  as  we 
shall  still  further  establish  by  a  second  series  of 
'^  j-ilstificative  pieces." 

The  third  part  ^f  this  volume  will  relate  to  what 
passed  between  France  and  Rome  since  the  year 
1800.  After  the  violent  stCMtns  which  had  hurried 
the  French  far  from  the  liberties  of  the  Gallic  church, 
a  hero,  desirous  to  restore  to  public  manners  ^  their 
ancient  base^  resolved  to  build  up  the  altars,  and  pro- 
tect the  exercise,  of  every  religion,  to  disttngiiish 
that  of  the  greater  number  by  peculiar  homage,  and 
to  re-establish  the  honors  of  the  Popedom  it- 
self. Covered  with  the  immense  glory,  which 
the  benefits  derived  from  his  genius  obtaioied  for 
him,  the.  Emperor  of  the  French  was  desirous 
to  reflect  a  portion  of  its  rays  on  the  Bishop  of 
Rome;  he  assigned  him  venerable  functions  in  an 
august  <3eremony,  and,  the  splendour  of  an  imperial 
crown,  which  the  nation  had  decreed,  seemed  to  re- 
flect itself  for  a  moment  upon  the  pontiff  who  conse- 
cmted  it.  This  pontifF  then  felt  the  value  of  ^these 
distinctions ;  he  rendered  his  acknowledgments  for 
them.  In  the  name  of  the  Church,  he  celebrated  the 
sovereign  who  had  brought  her  consolation  -,  he  de- 
elaied  that,  next  to  God,  it  was  to  the  ^oaperor  of  the 
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French  religion  owed  its  regeneration,  from  him, 
derived  its  new  lustre.  Then,  notwithstanding, 
the  organic  laws  of  the  Concordat  were  in  full  force  ; 
they  had  been  published  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Concordat,  and  concerted,  like  it,  with  agents  of  the 
pope.  Then  also  the  civil  code  established  in  France, 
began  to  be  introduced  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe.  Then  in  fine  existed  as  at  the  present 
time,  all  the  dispositions  relative  to  marriage,  di- 
vorce, the  conditions  of  men,  and  liberty  of  conscience. 
The  pope  raised  against  these  laws  no  public  recla- 
mation ;  and  there  was  reason  to  suppose  he  was 
himself  sensible  of  their  profound  wisdom,  sincQ 
they  did  not  restrain  him  from  rendering  homage  to 
the  hero  who  had  framed  them,  or  from  acknowledging 
him,  next  to  God,  the  most  distinguished  benefactor 
of  tlie  Catholic  Church. 

Suddenly,  in  1809,  four  years  after  these  expres- 
sions of  thanks,  without  any  infringement  of  the 
articles  of  the  Concordat,  or  rather,  after  the  expe- 
rience of  new  benefits,  aft;er  laws  which  secured  to 
the  bishops,  to  the  clergy,  and  even  to  their  pupils, 
an  existence  more  and  more  honorable,  the  pope 
accuses  France  of  irreligion,  he  grows  angry,  he 
threatens,  he  pouts,  he  gets  stubborn,  he  whets  the 
rusty  arms  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  shafts  fall  force- 
less from  his  imprudent  hands,  almost  unknown  to 
those  he  dared  to  outrage. 

Zealous  pontifif !  what  is  then  the  object  of  your 
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^Ofiuplaiiits ?    What  do  you  seek  for?    That  the 
^impies  of  religion  may  be  opened^  restored,  em- 
bellished, and  frequented  ?  they  are  so  throughout 
the  Empire.     That  the  faith  may  be  preserved  pure 
and    tmtainted  ?   no  one    purposes  changing    it 
That    public  homages    may   encompass    the  sa- 
crament and  thier    mysteries?  the  law  exacts  it. 
That  pastors  may  be  given  to  each  division  of  the 
flock  of  Jesus  Christ,  curates  to  the  parishes,  and 
bishops  to    the  dioceses?  you  alone  assume  the 
privilege  to  refuse  them.     In  fine,  that  Christianity 
may  triumph  amidst  the  religions  of  the  earth,  and 
cathdiicity  among  the  christian  communions  ?  this 
{»re-eminence  is  daily  secured  by  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment, still  more  than  by  the  faith  of  the  people. — 
No,  it  is  not  the  interests  of  the  Gospel  which  you 
defend ;  you  wish,  while  the  gospel  inculcates  only 
toleration,  mildness  and  concord,    you  wish»  that 
the   protestants  may  be  deprived  of  the  common 
rights  of  society,  or  compelled  to  hypocritical  abjura- 
tions ;  you  dare,  in  your  obscure  writings,  tax  the 
impartial  justice  of  the  laws.     It  is  to  be  indifferent, 
according  to  you,  among  the  various  modes  of  wor- 
ship, not  to  be  cruel  and  unjust  towards  those  we  do 
not  profess  ;  and  we  should  be  replunged  to-mor- 
row into  the  abyss  of  religious  dissentions,  if  your 
pontifical  intolerance  could  again  obtain  a  remnant 
of  influence. 
The  Gospel  is  of  little  concern  to  you ;  but  you 
vol,.  II.  B 
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demand  back  the  gothk  junspradence,  wlucb,  bom 
of  itDpostore  in  tiie  bosom  of  darkness,  attributed  to 
your  predecessors  a  most  fatal  authority  over  the 
aflyrs  of  mett^  Yon  presume  to  amend  laws  purely 
dvil,  which  Europe  envies  the  wisdom  of,  and  which 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  bless  and  revere^  as 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  and  mos[t  august  works 
of  their  sovereign.  If  we  must  believe  you,  you 
would  be  the  supreme  legislator  of  the  nations,  and 
we  should  obey  no  decress  but  such  as  it  would  be 
your  good  pleasure  to  sanction. 

To  propagate  the  gospel  is  not  the  care  which  trou- 
bles you :  you  are  more  impatient  to  abolish  the  an- 
cient traditions  which  tend  to  limit  your  power,  ^ce 
the  termination  of  the  year  1804,  you  have  secretly 
required  the  abolition  of  the  Four  Articles  of  1682. 
You  dared  to  expect,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  trou- 
bles we  have  passed  through,  we  must  have  lost  the 
remembrance  of  these  maxims  and  the  sense  of  their 
importance  ;  you  represented  them  as  useless  sub- 
jects of  controversy,  which  kept  up  between  Rome 
and  France  a  grievous  source  of  misunderstanding; 
and  your  desires,  too  impatient  to  be  circumspect, 
addressed  themselves  to  that  very  Hero  whose  ge- 
nerous purposes  and  superior  knowledge  they  had 
most  reason  to  dread. 

A  sufficiency  of  your  subalterns  preach  the  gos- 
pel; but  for  you,  sovereign  pontiff,  you  rather  dieam 
how  to  revive  Uie  theological  quarreb  which  seem 
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to  you  tooqcdetiy  to  rest  In  180&,  in  the  account 
which  you  gave  of  your  return  to  Rome,  and  of 
your  passage  through  Tuscany,  you  take  the  trouble 
expressly  to  proscribe  the  errors  of  Baius,  of  the 
lansenists,  and  of  Quesnel ;  pitiful  errors !  so  wholly 
forgotten,  that  your  new  anathemas,  not  less  de* 
plorable  than  they,  will  nev^  succeed  in  restoring 
them.  But  it  is  too  weU  known,  that  you  need 
these  dissentions  in  order  to  reign ;  heresies  are  re- 
quisite to  give  lustre  to  your  power,  and  nothing 
could  turn  to  less  account  for  you  than  the  profoimd 
tranquillity  of  gospel  peace. 

Once  more,  your  concern  is  not  in  evan- 
gelizing, but  in  reigning;  and  the  loss  which 
indeed  affects  you  is  that  of  your  temporal  power. 
It  is  because  you  are  no  longer  a  king,  that  the 
French  appear  to  you  no  longer  catholics ;  it  is 
because  you  no  longer  possess  a  principality  in 
Italy,  that  you  discover,  after  four  years,  heresies  in 
the  civil  laws  of  the  Empire.  You  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  ninety- 
nine  immediate  successors :  like  them  you  are  re- 
lieved from  every  terrestrial  administration,  released 
from  every  political  care ;  like  them,  you  are  per- 
mitted to  yield  yourself  up  without  distraction  to 
your  pastoral  office,  and  the  practice  of  all  the  sacer- 
dotal duties.  But  these  duties  do  not  suffice  you  any 
more  ;  the  privileges  which  have  been  torn  from  you 
were  much  more  dear  to  you  3  you  prefer,  not  to  ex- 
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ercise  any  function,  rather  than  to  lindt  yourself  to 
that  of  the  pontificate ;  you  obstinately  desire 
that  the  Church  may  never  have  a  xhief  pastor^  if 
Rome  should  have  another  sovereign  than  you.  In 
one  word,  you  seek  not  for  the  coming  of  God's 
Kingdom,  but  that  yours  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn. 

Such  are  the  vexations,  the  regrets,  the  desires  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  true  motives  of  his  strange 
conduct.  For  this  cause,  he  lavishes  his  anathemas 
and  spurns  the  institutions  -,  but  never  will  the  Four 
Articles,  in  which  the  church  of  France  prides  her- 
self, be  sacrificed  to  him,  nor  yet  the  rights  of  the 
peaceable  citizen  who  professes  a  different  faith.— 
Will  he  ever  obtain  a  principality  in  Italy  and  a  le- 
gislative power  throughout  the  empire  p  We  have 
at  least,  very  strong  reasons  to  doubt  it. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  marriage  is 
a  civil  act  before  it  becomes  a  sacrament.  There 
are  few  theologians  mad  enough  to  assert,  that  mar- 
riage cannot  exist  out  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Now 
the  contract,  that  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  in  the 
professors  of  another  faith,  does  not  change  its 
nature  by  the  introduction  of  the  church  into  a 
state.  Of  all  the  contracts  which  constitute  and 
perpetuate  society,  marriage  is  the  most  strict,  the 
most  requisite,  and  that  which  recommends  itself 
the  most  seriously  to  the  attention  of  the  sovereign* 
In  such  a  matter^  the  duties  of  the  legislator  are  too 
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Weighty  to  suffer  him  to  transfer  them  to  the  shoul* 
ders  of  a  pontiff,  or  to  assemblies  of  umnanying 
priests. 

That  we  can  collect  from  the  Bible  some  words 
by  which  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction is  one  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  a  point  of  doctrine  that  every  ca- 
tholic ought  to  revere,  and  on  which  the  civil 
authority  ought  to  refer  itself  to  the  ministers 
of  religion.  But  that,  in  becoming  a  sacrament, 
marriage  changes  its  character,  and  loses  that 
of  a  civil  contract';  that,  in  consequence  of  this, 
the  priests  may  assume  a  right  to  revise  or  modify 
the  laws  which  relate  to  it ;  that  they  should  think 
of  creating  one  knows  not  what  obstacles  to  the  con 
gugal  union ;  that  they  should  assert  themselves  to 
be  invested  with  power  to  prevent,  to  dispense,  to 
permit ;  it  is  the  extreme  of  ambition  in  the  clergy, 
of  ignorance  in  the  people,  and  of  patience  in  the 
magistracy,  which  could  tolerate  such  revoltmg  con- 
fusion. We  have  been  unable  to  read  without 
indignation  those  writings,  in  which  the  Court  of 
Rome  holds  as  ^*  null ''  the  marriages  contracted 
agreeable  to  the  civil  code,  and  we  know  not  any 
more  serious  enterprize  against  the  laws,  than  that 
which  consists  in  questioning  the  validity,  the  sa- 
credness,  of  the  compacts  which  they  authorize,  and 
of  which  they  have  defined  the  necessary  conditions. 

The  ecclesiastical  office  ought  evidently  confine 
itself  to  offering  to  those  who  are  to  be,  or  to  those 
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who  are  already  married,  moral  instructioas,  and 
counsel  purely  religious,  and  in  communicating  to 
the  married  persons^  who  require  it,  the  seventh  sa- 
crament. To  be  desirous  to  attach  to  these  pious  acts 
civil  purposes,  is  a  gross  error,  a  culpable  usurpation, 
and  one  of  the  most  pernicious  abuses  introduced 
mto  the  Christian  Religion*  We  have  seen  tlie  priests 
transform  themselves  into  compilers  and  depositories 
of  the  deeds  which  verify  the  conditions  of  men,  and 
thus  lay  the  foundations'of  a  general  Theocratic  Go* 
vemment. 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is  not  ambitton 
alone  which  has  created,  sustained,  and  perpetuated 
these  disorders :  avarice  also  has  had  its  share.  The 
clergy,  already  endowed  with  rich  domains,  and  not 
contented  with  adding  to  the  revenues  of  these  real 
estates  the  direct  impost  which  they  term  *  tythes,' 
succeeded  in  subjecting  the  people  to  the  most  exten- 
sive system  of  indirect  tributes  that  ever  was  conceiv* 
ed  ;  tributes  which  are  inevitable,  which  every  person 
must  pay  ,in  his  birth,  in  his  marriage,  andin  his  death. 
Superstition  and  vanity  increase  in  various  ways  the 
first  and  the  third  of  these  imposts ;  but  the  second, 
though  not  paid  by  all,  was  nevertheless  the  most 
productive,  not  only  because  the  same  contributor 
might  pay  more  than  once,  but  principally,  they  knew 
how  to  render  them  susceptible  of  progressive  aug- 
mentations^ according  to  circumstances,  by  the  se- 
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xiousnesB  of  the  impediiiients  called  cBnonkai, 
9»d  the  extent  of  disp^nssktioQa.  By  this  io- 
<)ustry  the  products  have  become  eo  ccmsidet- 
able,  that  the  Court  of  Rome  has  been  evab- 
led  to  resexve  to  itself  a  large  part.  We  camiot  doubts 
that  to  the  fruitfulness  of  ttiis  ^x^  aa  muoh  as  to  the 
theoccatic  pride  of  the  bishops  of  Home,  we  may  at- 
tribute the  unsocial  aod  truly  ai^archical  doctrines, 
which  have  more  or  less  viti^d,  in  most  of  the  Eu- 
copean  States,  the  laws  relative  to  marriage. 

The  civil  code,  which,  dissipating  for  .ever  these 
.pamidous  errors,  has  restored  to  the  conjugal 
union. its  essential  character,  is  a  benefit  of  which  so- 
ciety cannot  yet  be  aware  of  the  full  value.  The 
court  of  Rome  feels  it  most  sensibly,  as  we  may  be 
convinced  by  the  bitter  regrets  it  bestows  on  those 
abuses  which  these  laws  tear  up  by  the  joots,  bj  its 
obstinate  efforts  to  perpetuate  the  foolish  doctrines 
whichtheyconfute,.and,  finally,  by  the  zeal  with  which 
it  maintains  certain  ceremonies,  which  .resemble  so 
many  public  protests  against  these  laws. 

The  ceremonies  of  which  we. here  speak  are  not 
aaeiamentai  ones ;  but,  in  order  that  what  we  have 
to  say  on  this  important  head  may  be  understood, 
we  are  obliged  to  recur  to  an  explication  altogether 

scholastic. 

Theologians  distinguish,  in  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  certain  elements,  certain  acts,  and  cer- 
tain words,  or  fbnmilas,  strictly  necessary,  and  with- 
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out  which,  say  they,  the  sacrament  would  not  be 
tually  communicated.  They  gire  to  these  substan- 
ces^ or  indispensible  actions,  the  name  of*'  matter/' 
and  to  the  words  essential,  or  formola,  the  name  or 
"  forms"  :  after  which,  all  the  other  substances,  ac- 
tions, gestures,  and  words,  employed  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  are  nothing  more  than  acces- 
sary ceremonies,  that  may  be  omitted  without  any 
danger  of  rendering  it  null. 

This  settled,  let  us  demand  of  the  theologians,  in 
what  consists  the  "  matter"  and  "  form"  of  the 
sacrament  of  marriage ;  and  if  they  do  not  perfectly 
coincide  in  defining  both  one  and  the  other,  let  us 
respect  as  essentials  all  the  various  ceremonies  which 
they  shall  have  some  reason  to  consider  as  apper- 
tainmg  to  this  '*  form"  or  to  this  **  matter."  But, 
when,  examining  subsequently  the  ceremonies  ac- 
knowledged to  be  casual,  we  shall  there  observe,  nota- 
ble outrages  against  civil  authority,  contradictions 
given  to  the  law,  discourses,  in  fine,  which  pretend, 
or  even  declare,  the  non-existence  of  a  legal  contract 
published  by  the  magistrate  in  the  name  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  without  doubt  it  will  be  permitted  us  to  accuse 
such  accompaniments  of  being  something  more  than 
superfluous.  Let  us  dare  to  re-assert  it,  they  thus  scru- 
pulously preserve  them  but  as  protestations  and  mo- 
numents of  the  theocratic  system,  of  which  they  look 
forward  to  the  future  resurrection. 

But  a  disorder  much  more  important,  a  calamity 
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much  more  afflicting  for  the  Roman  state,  for  Europe, 
and  for  religion,  was  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  popes. 

There  is  no  scourge  in  the  world  that  has  not 
been  applauded,  for  there  is,  in  fact,  scarcely 
one  vicious  institution,  which  does  not  present  at 
least  some  tolerable  details.  It  often  suffices  to  iso- 
late and  embellish  those  particulars  to  hazard  a  re- 
conunendation  of  the  establishment  to  which  they 
refer :  and  it  is  thus  that  complaisant  writers  have 
cried  up  the  papal  government.  But  authors 
in  general  have  treated  of  it  with  more  justice  >  and 
as  they  deal  besides  with  a  government  establish- 
ed nearly  ten  centuries,  which  has  had  all  that  time 
to  exercise  its  faculties  and  powers,  the  question  re- 
duces itself  into,  what  have  been  its  fruits,  that  is  to 
say,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  soil,  of  the  popu- 
lation, of  the  agriculture,  of  the  manufactures,  of  the 
commerce,  of  the  private  fortunes,  of  the  public  rich- 
es, Und  finally,  of  the  manners  and  literature  of  that 
country  which  now  escapes  from  under  its  hands  ? 
The  pontifical  court  lived  on  the  contributions  of 
half  Europe,  but  the  principal  part  of  the  Roman 
population  existed  on  parsimonious  charity  :  such 
were  the  two  springs  which  preserved  the  life,  or  ra- 
ther the  langour,  of  the  state,  and  which  perpetuated 

the  sloth  and  superstition  from  which  they  themselves 
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had  birth. 

Europe  had  been  but  too  happy,  if  the  ten^oral 
sovereignty  of  the  popes  had  cost  it  nothing  more 
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than  the  tributes,  shomefoi  though  they  were^  of 
which  we  have  spoken.    But  a  pontiff  king,  who 
arrogates  to  himself  under  one  of  these  titles  what  he 
cannot  claim  under  the  other,  who  irritates  by  his 
maledictions,  combats  with  his  anathemas,  and  sup* 
ports  in  the  name  of  Heaven  the  interests  of  a  ter- 
restrial ambition,  such  prince  is  necessarily  the  most 
dangerous  rival  which  other  sovereigns  ever  had 
reason  to  dread.    This  conclusion,  which  the  history 
of  a  thousand  years  has  confirmed,  is  consistent 
witii  the  nature  of  things :   and  it  were  impossible 
that  the  popes,  invested  with  this  double  power, 
should  not  aspire  to  universal  monarchy.     They 
have  excited  and  prolonged  more  than  one  half  of 
•the  wars  which,  since  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
have  not  ceased  to  deluge  Europe  with  blood ,  but 
this  horrible  influence  was,  we  must  confess,  less 
their  crime  than  their  destiny:    this  function  had 
been  as  it  were  conferred  on  them,  in  suffering  them 
to  unite  political  power  with  the  ministerial  office. 
HUdebrand,  Innocent  III.  Julius  II.  and  the  most 
wicked  of  the  popes,  have  only  been  the  most  faith- 
ful to  their  vocation. 

But  if,  in  destroying  the  monstrous  alliance  of  tbe 
priestly  office  with  royalty,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  has  closed  the  severest  wounds  of  Europe, 
he  has  not  the  less  benefited,  by  this  act  of  universal 
equity,  the  interests  of  religion  itself.  What  scandal, 
in  fine,  could  more  severely  afflict  it   than   this 
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woildly  pride^  thig  unhappy  apmbition,  this  insatiable 
avarice  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  ?  What  more 
irreconcileable  still  with  the  gospel^  and  all  its  sacred 
texts  which  relate  to  the  priesthood  ?  Doubtless, 
if  Jesufi  Christ  had  desired  that  the  pontifis  should 
become  kings ;  if  he  had  considered  royalty  as  be- 
neficial to  Christianity,  he  had  himself  instituted  it, 
exercised  it^  or  at  least  had  not  so  repeatedly  pub- 
lished the  decisions  which  condemn  the  estaUifih- 
ment  of  it.  He  had  not  said,  nor  had  his  apostles 
repeated  it  after  him,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world ;  Uiat  the  priests  should  only  exercise  a 
pastoral  care ;  that  it  did  not  belong  to  them  to  rule; 
that  they  vf&e  never  to  emulate  the  princes  of  the 
earth ;  and,  that  they  are  unfaithful  to  their  vocation 
when  they  interfere  or  suffer  themselves  to  be  im- 
plicated in  secular  affairs.  The  temporal  power  of 
the  popes  was  too  much  opposed  to  the  gospel  not 
to  become  soon  indeed  fatal  to  the  Church.  The 
greater  number  of  the  schisms,  heresies,  and  reli- 
gious quarrels,  which  for  ten  centuries  have  dis- 
turbed the  world,  are  imputed  by  histoiy  to  this 
fatal  power. 

It  is  this,  which  by  the  excess  of  its  abuses,  has 
provoked  these  disorders,  it  is  this  which  has  ex- 
tended, envenomed,  and  perpetuated  them,  by  its 
rash  anathemas ;  it  is  because  of  its  existence,  that 
Christianity  sees  itself  divided  into  such  various 
communions ;  and  it  is  only  because  it  is  now  ex- 
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tiogtushed  that  it  will  never  more  kindle  new  di^ 
sensions. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  human  mind  and  of 
knowledge,  a  new  heresy  is  scarcely  possible  in 
Europe.  There  is  generally  all  the  respect  which 
they  merit  for  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  never 
were  men  less  disposed  to  contest  with  the  priests 
the  right  of  exclusively  inculcating  them.  Formeriy 
emperors  of  the  East  discussed,  and  sometimes 
erred  respecting,  what  i*elates  to  the  divinity  of 
Jesus,  his  peculiar  person,  his  two  natures,  and  his 
two  wills;  at  the  present  period,  sovereigns  think 
rather  how  to  govern  their  states,  and  abandon  to 
the  clergy  dogmatical  discussions,  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  simple  power  of  preventing  those  dogmas 
from  being  converted  into  articles  of  legislation  or  of 
policy.  Such  abuses  are  not  without  precedents : 
during  the  disputes  about  investitures,  the  claims  of 
sovereigns  were  branded  as  heretical ;  and  after  the 
year  1682,  they  ventured  to  apply  this  odious  cha- 
racter to  the  Four  Maxims  of  the  Gallican  Church. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  trace  on  all  occasions  a 
precise  boundary  between  that  which  is  doctrine  and 
that  which  cannot  be  such. 

Nothing  had  been  more  useful  than  a  code  of 
dogmas  in  which  were  embraced  all  these  tenets, 
without  any  mixture  of  opinions  which  had  not 
acquired  this  specific  character.  Never  have  we 
been  able  to  obtain,  either  from  the  popes  or  from 
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g^^Deral  councils,  this  efficacious  preservative  against 
disputations,  and  the  futile  accusations  of  *  heresy/ 
But  in  fact  there  exists  three  creeds,  attributed,  one 
to  the  apostles,  the  next  to  the  council  of  Nice,  the 
last  to  St.  Athanasius;  without  entering  into  any 
discussion  on  their  authenticity,  we  may  assure  our- 
selves at  least,  that  they  are  ancient,  and,  it  would 
appear,  ought  to  contain  all  that  a  Christian  is 
obliged  to  believe.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  at 
least  certain,  that  the  church  has  received  no  new 
revelation,  that  it  has  made  no  new  discovery  in 
theology,  and  that  consequently  they  cannot  charge 
us  to  believe,  save  that  which  was  believed  by  our 
fathers ;  which  excludes,^  in  matters  of  faith,  every 
decision  that  tends,  otherwise  than  literally,  to  renew 
a  previous  one.  To  renew,  we  say,  and  not  to  am- 
plify by  way  of  induction :  for  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  they 
admit  not  of  conclusions  similar  to  those  drawn  from 
the  propositions  of  human  science.  To  these  con- 
siderations, which  circumscribe  more  and  more  the 
region  of  doctrine,  let  us  add,  that  they  never  can 
relate  but  to  the  attributes  of  God,  to  spiritual  sub- 
stances, to  the  future  state  of  the  soul,  the  incama- 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  redemption,  the  grace  which 
sanctifies  us,  the  sacraments  which  communicate  it, 
and  other  mysteries  like  these,  altogether  remote  from 
the  administration  of  empires,  the  duties  of  subjects, 
aad  the  rights  of  sovereigns.  Here  then  is,  it  appears. 
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more  than  is  requisite  to  j^es^re  from  ev&y  heresy, 
and  to  repel  the  impositions  wliich  have  for  th^  ob- 
ject, the  erection  into  doctrines  the  ambitious  pre- 
tensions of  the  clergjr  or  of  their  chief. 

Now  we  require  to  know,  what  is  the  object  of  the 
actual:  conduct  of  the  most-holy  fiifher  ?  what  ef- 
fects will  his  obstinacy  pnxhiee  in  declining  to  ftilfil 
his  pontifical  duties,  and  in  forgetting  what  is  due  to 
the  authority  of  his  sovereign,  of  his  benefadxM*,  of 
him  to  whom  under  God,  he  owes  every  thing  f 

Does  he  seek  by  such  means  to  recover  a  kingdom 
in  this  world  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  risks  the  eccle- 
siastical administrations  with  which  he  is  environ- 
ed ;  the  secretaryship,  the  chsmcery,  the  datary's 
office,  the  penitentiary;  the  congregatknis  of  the 
holy  office,  of  the  propaganda,  of  the  index,  of  ca- 
nonization, of  privileges,  and  perhaps,  the  college  of 
cardinals  itself.  His  Holiness  demonstrates,  by  the 
event,  that  they  can  now,  as  well  as  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church,  dispense  with  these  expen- 
sive institutions,  that  religion  requires  not  this  mass 
of  scaffolding,  and  that  Jesus  and  his  aposties,  who 
certainly  never  conceived  an  idea  of  them,  had,  ne- 
vertheless, omitted  nothing  necessary  for  the  pro- 
pagation and  lustre  of  the  christian  religion.— 
At  least,  we  too  well  know  what  mischief  each  of 
these  divisions  of  the  pontifical  government  has  pro- 
duced, what  superstition  it  maintained,  what  false- 
hood it  spread,  what  absurdities  it  has  perpetuated ; 
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what  discord  it  has  fomeoited,  and  of  what  descrip- 
ti<m  of  persecatioQS  it  waa  tbe  instigator ;  but  as 
to  diacoveiiog  tho  services  rendered  by  these  admi- 
mstratioiis^  to  religion^  to  morality,  to  letters,  to  the 
sdeDceSy  to  the  people  or  to  their  sovereigns,  the  cm- 
dertakmg  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps,  would 
prove  unfiruitful. 

Would  his  Holiness  derive  hope  from  troubling 
the  public  tranquilli^,  agitating  the  minds  of  men, 
leading  them  into  revolt,  and  finally  to  shake  even 
tiie  sovereign  authority !  In  truUi  this  project,  in 
virtue  of  its  puerility  and  lack  of  means,  almost  me- 
rits to  be  declared  innocent  in  spite  of  the  criminality 
of  the  intention.  It  supposes  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
present  state  of  the  French  empire  and  of  Europe. 
Let  the  bishop  of  Rome  persevere,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  speak  still  in  the 
language  of  Hildebrand,  one  may  conceive  such 
obstinacy ;  but  it  is  carrying  stupidity  too  far  not  to 
perceive  that  the  people  are  no  longer  what  they 
were  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  is  the  extreme  of 
blindness  to  be  insensible  to  the  invincible  power  of 
the  august  hands  which  now  govern  the  destinies  of 
the  empire.  The  public  mind  has  made  too  much 
]»pogress,  and  religious  sentiment  is  become  too  pure 
fcNT  fanaticism  to  be  so  easily  awakened.  The  nar 
tions  will  no  longer  nustake  for  the  cause  of  God, 
Uiat  of  a  bishop,  who  demands  the  restoration  of  a 
temporal  power  of  which  the  Gospel  interdicts  him 
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the  exercise.  The  only  eflfect,  which  the  display  of 
his  anger  could  obtain  would  be,  to  furnish  matter 
in  certain  holes  and  comers  to  lively  disputes  be- 
tween priests,  or  tedious  dialogues  among  idle 
women.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  places  removed 
from  the  centre  of  empire,  and  where  the  general 
movement  of  the  afiairs  of  Europe  is  scarcely  per- 
ceived, the  smallest  object  acquires  importance,  and 
a  bull  itself,  a  brief,  a  monitory,  may  excite  an 
interest.  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  ma- 
noeuvres which  the  holy  father  indulges  himself  in 
are  not  without  their  inconveniences,  as  they  tend  to 
introduce  division  in  places  the  most  tranquil,  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  families,  and  to  take  off  the 
attention  of  wives  and  of  masters  from  their  domestic 
duties.  But  serious  as  is  this  injury,  and  culpable 
as  he  must  be  who  causes  it,  there  is  nevertheless  a 
wide  difference  between  it  and  the  evils  produced  by 
seditions,  civil  wars,  and  the  general  overthrow  of 
society.  A  pope  may  indeed  be  still  an  inconve- 
nince,  but  it  is  no  longer  in  his  power  to  be  a  scourge. 
The  more  immediate  effect  of  the  conduct  of  the 
most  holy  father  would  be,  to  prejudice  infinite- 
ly the  advancement,  and  even  the  preservation  of 
Catholicity.  It  is  putting  to  a  very  strong  proof  the 
faith  of  the  people  of  the  19th  century,  to  place  so 
immediately  before  their  eyes  this  rude  spectacle 
of  pontifical  egotism.  Many  of  the  popes  have  scan- 
dalized, in  various  ways,  the  world ;  but  this  is  the 
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first  specimen  of  an  evangelist  abandoning  all  care 
of  souls^  to  occupy  himself  alone  with  temporal  con-^ 
cems,  renouncing  the  exercise  of  sacred  functions, 
because  no  longer  permitted  to  discharge  profane 
ones,  and  neglecting  all  his  duties  to  lament,  more  at 
his  leisure,  the  loss  of  his  treasures.  We  may  de- 
mand, what  more  could  a  pontiff  do  who  should  des* 
fise  in  secret  the  doctrines  which  he  taught ;  and, ' 
when  the  head  of  the  church  evinces  his  faith 
so  badly  by  his  works,  to  what  danger  may  not 
the  simple  faith  of  the  vulgar  be  exposed  ?  What  a 
triumph  for  the  schismatic  communions,  for  the  hete- 
rodox creeds,  whose  ministers,  submissive  to  the  laws, 
and  faithful  to  the  sovereign,  religiously  practice  that 
gospel  which  we  accuse  them  of  not  understanding. 
But,  to  whatever  dangers  the  pope  may  have  aban- 
doned the  church  of  France,  the  providence  of  God, 
and  the  genius  of  the  sovereign,  preserve  it  from  all 
heresy,  from  every  schism,  and  even  from  all  distur- 
bance. They  shall  not  be  tempted  to.  contest  any 
doctrine;  tliey  shall  be  tender  of  injuring  them ;  and, 
if  there  should  be  need  of  regulations,  to  maintain 
the  succession  of  pastors,  and  to  prevent  the  public 
worship  being  interrupted,  these  regulations,  drawn 
from  the  seven  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  shall 
oppose  themselves  alone  to  the  "  False  Decretals" 
and  the  maxims  of  Hildebrand. 

The  means  which  the  popes  employ  in  the  present 
day  to  abolish  divine  worship  in  France  is,  to  refuse 
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canonical  institution  to  the  bishops  nominated, 
and  to  be  nominated,  agreeable  to  the  concordat  : 
he  hopes  that  this  refusal^  prolonged  during  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  years,  shall  extinguish  the  episco- 
pacy, the  priesthood,  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  -,  and  that,  in  order  to  recover  a  liturgy,  it 
will  be  finally  necessary  to  restore  him  a  kingdom. 
Behold  this  strange  reckoning,  this  whimsical 
speculation,  lead  the  holy  father  away,  in  the 
present  day,  from  all  the  canonical  rules,  even 
from  those  he  himself  would  willingly  take  ad- 
vantage of.  In  fact  a  bull  of  institution  can  never 
be  legally  refused,  but  in  case  of  the  incapacity  or 
personal  unworthiness  of  the  individual  elected. — 
Here  the  pope  has  indeed  less  a  right  to  exercise 
than  a  duty  to  fulfil ;  and  it  is  on  his  part  an  unbe- 
coming subterfuge,  to  substitute  his  own  caprice  for 
the  result  of  the  enquiry  he  should  make  into  the 
qualifications  of  each  subject.  The  maxim  which 
we  have  now  asserted  is  so  true,  that  Innocent  XI. 
respected  it,  even  at  the  time  he  abused  this  right  of 
institution.  The  elected,  to  whom  alone  it  was  not 
given,  were  those  simply  who  had  signed  the  decla- 
ration of  1682,  which  contained,  according  to  her, 
four  extremely  pei*nicious  errors. 

This  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  absurd  allegation  : 
but  in  fact  the  reason  for  not  ordaining  attach- 
ed itself  to  the  person  of  the  elected  himself  under 
a  precise  charge  made  against  him;  and  caution 
was  observed  in  avowing  a  resolution  not  to  confirm 
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the  Domination  of  the  sovereign,  tn  the  present  day, 
on  tl:e  contrafy,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  relations 
in  which  he  finds  himself  with  the  prince  himself, 
that  tlie  decision  is  taken  not  to  agree  to  any  of  the 
persons  nominated  by  him,  whatever  their  merit, 
their  principles,  or  their  individual  qualifications.  It 
is  true  that  a  pretence  was  made  lately  of  being  scan- 
dalized by  the  choice  of  certain  persons  transferred 
from  one  see  to  another ;  but  this  motive  of  refusal 
can  be  but  accessary,  since  it  does  not  exist  with  res- 
pect to  many  others  whom  he  is  not  at  all  more  willing 
to  ordain ;  it  is  besides  too  late,  since,  before  the  dis- 
putes which  have  led  to  this  pouting,  the  translation 
of  bishops  has  been  twenty  times  authorized  to  a 
a  second,  third,  and  even  fourth  see.  It  is  certainly 
the  case,  that .  the  ancient  canons  condemned  this 
inconstancy,  andthat  certain  fathers  of  the  churchdis- 
covered  in  these  changes  we  know  not  what  charac- 
teristic of  di voice  or  of  bigamy;  but  it  is  not  very  be- 
coming to  affect  being  troubled  with  these  antique 
scruples,  after  evincing  a  greater  exemption  from 
them  than  any  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
popes  whom  he  succeeds  has  ever  done. 

There  is  more  than  one  christian-like  mode  of 
dispensing  with  institutions  so  abusively  refused. 
Already  the  chapters  have  declared  themselves  in- 
vested with  the  *  right '  of  confiding  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  diocese  to  the  prelates  nominated  by 
the  prince.  We  must  avow  that  this  is  not  trace- 
able to  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  not  even  to 
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the  fifteenth  century ;  that  it  reposes  alone  on 
modem  custoihsj  or  upon  ecclesiastical  decrees  of  little 
repute  in  France ;  that,  besides,  the  present  chapters 
exist  but  by  virtue  of  the  Concordat  of  1801 ;  that 
they  can  have  no  other  rights  but  those  which  this 
Concordat  confers  on  them,  and  that  in  eflect  it 
grants  them  so  few,  that  abstaining  even  from 
expressly  creating  the  chapters,  it  contents  itself 
with  permitting  each  bishop  to  establish  one; 
that,  consequently,  such  chapters  neither  continue, 
nor  represent  in  anywise,  those  which,  previous  to 
1 789,  under  a  different  system  altogether,  of  laws,  of 
customs,  and  of  circumscription  of  dioceses,  enjoyed 
many  other  prerogatives,  now  lost  without  remedy. 
But,  in  truth,  this  '  right'  which  the  cathedral  dei^ 
claim  in  the  present  day,  to  make  so  honorable  a  use 
of,  is  at  least  of  the  class  of  those  new  institutions 
of  which  the  pope  avails  himself^  and  which  may  be 
opposed  to  him  as  arguments  '  ad  hominem.' 

In  returning  to  the  subject,  we  must  say  with 
Bossuet,  (^>  that  the  investiture  of  bishops  by  the 
pope  is  a  '  very  modern '  custom ;  that  many 
churches  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  especially 
those  of  France  and  of  Spain,  have  enjoyed  the 
absolute  right  of  installing  their  prelates  without  the 
pope's  bulls,  and  without  having  any  recourse  to 
the  Holy  See,  as  one  may  easily  convince  them- 
selves, adds  Bossuet,  in  reading  the  can(His  of  these 

(I)  Pef.  Declar.  CI.  Gal.  1.  8.  c.  15. 
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churches.  Now  a  very  modem  usage  may  be 
abolished,  and  a  very  ancient  right  be  re-established 
with  great  benefit  to  religion.  Nothing  then  op- 
poses itself  to  a  bishop,  nominated  by  the  Emperor, 
receiving  canonical  institution  from  the  metropolitan ; 
nor  to  the  metropotitan;  being  confirmed  by  the 
college  of  his  suffragans. 

The  intervention  of  the  pope  here  is  by  no  means 
necessary ;  it  is  not  required  by  the  gospel,  nor  by 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  ;  neither  by  the  ancient 
canons,  nor  the  usage  of  the  earlier  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Since  the  pope  no  longer  wishes  to  fulfil  the  func- 
tions conferred  on  him  by  the  concordat  of  1801, 
it  becomes  necessary  that  a  solemn  act  assign  them 
to  the  bishops,  to  the  metropolitans,  and  to  the  patri- 
archs, agreeable  to  the  ancient  legislation  of  the 
Church.  Here  one  point  alone  is  found  established 
by  the  holy  scriptures  and  by  ecclesiastical  history, 
that  the  pope  is  the  first  of  bishops  :  as  to  the  func- 
tions attached  to  this  primacy,  they  have  taken,  in  the 
lapse  of  years,  more  or  less  of  extent ;  but  up  to  the 
year  800,  they  had  remained  very  circumscribed : 
in  proportion  as  they  were  encreased,  the  papacy 
became  depraved,  discord  divided  the  churches, 
the  clergy  became  corrupt,  scandals  prevailed, 
and  faith  almost  became  extinct.  After  the  exam- 
ple of  St.  Louis,  and  of  Charies  VII,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  can,  without  doubt,  publish  a  pragma* 
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tic  sanctioD)  which,  conformable  ia  every  respect  to 
the  gospel,  to  the  maxims  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
and  to  the  constitutions  and  civil  laws  of  the  empire, 
may  finally  recal  the  Pontificate  to  its  primitive  mo- 
desty,  and  compel  it  once  more  to  become  edifying, 
or  at  least,  prevent  it  fi'om  prejudicing  any  longer,  the 
Christian  Religion,  and  the  tran(|uiUity  of  nations. 


EXPOSITION  OF  THE  MAXIMS  OP  THE 

COURT  OF  ROME, 

FROM  THE  FABBICATION  OF  THE  '^  FALSE  DECBE- 
TALS,"  AND  ESPECIALLY  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  GBE- 
GORT  VH.   DOWN  TO   OUR  OWN  TIMES. 

The  records  of  which  the  Court  of  Rome  has 
availed  itself  were  the  fabrications  of  the  eighth 
century  of  the  vulgar  era.  The  ignorance  into  . 
which  both  kings  and  people  were  plunged,  the 
troubles  which  agitated  the  East  and  the  West 
favored  the  success  of  the  grossest  impostures. 

The  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Justinian  H. 
banished,  re-established,  put  to  death;  Anastasius 
confined  in  a  monastery ;  Theodosius  compelled  to 
accept,  and  soon  after  to  abdicate  the  crown ;  Leo 
the  Isaurian  reviving  religious  quarrels,  setting  fire 
to  a  library,  and  delivering  at  once  to  the  flames 
its  books  and  the  learned  men  who  studied  them ; 
his  son,  Constantine  Copronymus,  theologian  and 
proscriber ;  Irene  massacreing  the  brothers  of  her 
husband,  and  dethroning  and  murdering  her  own 
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son  t  these  are  the  personages  under  whom,  during 
the  eighth  century,  the  Greek  Empire,  torn  by 
factions,  became  perpetually  the  prey  of  the  Sara^ 
cens,  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and  the  Lombards. 

Liutprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  dreaded  by 
the  Greek  emperors  and  also  by  the  Roman  pen- 
tifl&,  had  reigned  over  a  large  proportion  of  Italy  ^ 
but,  after  him,  Astolphus  was  humbled,  and  Desi- 
derius  dethroned, by  the  French.,    These  streng- 
thened and   aggrandized     themselves  daily    since 
governed  by  a  new  djmasty.     Pepin  had  confined 
in  a  monastery  Childerick  III.  the  last  of  the  Mero- 
vingian race,  and  caused  himself  to  be  respected  on 
a  throne  disgraced  by  the  effeminacy  and  imbecility 
of  Childerick.     Charles,  the  son  of  Pepin,  con- 
quered and  ruled  the  whole  of  the  Gauls,  a  part  of 
Grermany,  Italy  as  far  as  Calabria,  Spain  to  the 
Ebro,  and  Poland  to  the  Vistula.    In  him  revived  a 
title  abolished  from  the  time  of  Augustulus ;    he 
founded  a  new  line  of  Emperors  of  the  West,  and 
the  kings  of  Lombardy  disappeared.     The  ascen* 
dancyof  this  prince  fired  the  ambition  of  the  popes; 
but  he  wanted  the  knowledge  and  information  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  Europe  from  their  impostures, 
and  his  house  from  their  designs. 

The  ''  Donation  of  Constantine**  was  foi^ged  be- 
tween the  years  755  and  776;  we  have  collected 
the  documents  which  lead  to  this  conclusion ;  and 
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it  is  confirmed  by  tlie  opinions  of  the  best  critics, 
for  example  Mwratori.  (^) 

The  first  piece  in  the  archives  of  the  castle-  of  St. 
Angelo  had  for  its  title  :  '*  Copia  Donationis  Con- 
stantini'' — Copy  of  the  Deed  of  Gift  of  Constan- 
tine.  As  this  copy  is  not  altogether  conformable  to 
those  which  we  meet  with  in  the  decree  of  Gratian, 
and  in  the  first  volume  of  the  collection  of  the 
Councils^  we  here  transcribe  it,  and  traaslate  it 
literally. 

''  Imperial  Decree,  written,  done  and  granted  unto 
the  sacred,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Roman 
Church,  by  the  blessed  Constantine,  the  first  of 
the  emperors  who  was  a  Christian. 

^'  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity, 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  of  Jesus  Christ, 
one  of  this  same  Holy  Trinity,  our  Saviour,  Lord 
and  God  -,  I  Cesar  Flavins  Constantinus  emperor, 
faithful,  peaceful,  gracious,  Allemanic,  Gotliic, 
Sarmatian,  Germanic,  Brittannic,  Hunnic,  pious, 
happy,  victorious,  triumphant,  ever  august;  to 
the  very  holy  and  blessed  father  of  fathers,  Syl- 
vester, bishop  and  pope  of  the  great  city  of  Rome, 
and  to  all  his  successors,  sovereign  pontiffs,  who, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  shall  sit  upon  the  chair 
of  the  blessed  Peter ;  and,  to  all  the  venerable,  pious, 
and  catholic  bishops,  who,  in  virtue  of  our  present 

( 1)  See  Appendix  A.  (2)  Ibid.  B. 
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imperial  constitution,  ('^  are  subject  to  the  above- 
mentioned  sacred  and  holy  Roman  Church :  grace, 
peace,  love,  joy,  propitiation  and  mercy,  be  granted 
unto  us  all  by  the  Almighty  God,  the  Father, 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
prodigies  that  our  Redeemer,  Saviour,  and  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ,  Sou  of  the  Most  High,  has  conde- 
scended to  accomplish  in  our  favor,  by  his  holy 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  our  father  Sylvester,  sove- 
reign pontiff  and  universal  pope,  procuring  these 
great  prodigies,  we  are  minded  to  relate  clearly 
in  this  our  imperial  writing,  in  order  to  transmit 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  posterity,  and  to  infoim 
all  the  people  of  the  earth  of  them :  the  confes- 
sion that  we  are  going  to  publish  proceeds  from 
the  most  secret  folds  of  the  heart  of  ourgentle  Majesty. 
'^  And  first  we  profess  and  proclaim  our  faith,  that 
which  our  above  mentioned  blessed  father  and  inter- 
cessor Sylvester,  universal  prelate,  has  taught  us  for 
the  edification  of  all  our  souls ;  and  we  publish  the 
benefits  with  which  the  mercy  of  God  has  loaded 
us.  For  we  wish  that  you  all  know,  even  as  we 
have  already  declared  to  you,  by  a  previous  sacred 
declaration,  that  you  may  know,  how,  detached  from 
the  worship  of  dumb  idols,  which  hear  not,  made 
with  hands,  diabolically  put  together ;  and,  from  all  the 

(1)  A  remarkable  clause,  by  which  the  framers  of  this  piece 
seem  to  carry  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  oyer  other 
bishops  only  up  to  the  fourth  century. 
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pomp  of  Satan^  how,  converted  to  tlie  pure  faith  of 
christians,  which  is  the  true  faith  and  life  eternal,  we 
have  been,  by  our  said  marvellous  and  supreme  far- 
ther and  preceptor,  Sylvester,  instructed  to  revere  God 
the  father,  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible,  Jesus  Christ  his  only  son,  our 
liOrd,  by  whom  all  things  have  been  made,  and  the 
Holy.  Ghost,  vivifyer   of  every  creature  :    Father, 
Son,   and  Holy   Ghost ;  which  it  is  necessary   to 
recognize  in  such  way  as  to  adore  in  a  perfect  tri- 
nity both  the  plenitude  of  divinity  and  the  unity  of 
power.     The  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and 
tbe  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  and  the  three  make  but 
one.     There  are  then  three  persons,  there  is  but 
one  power.    Now,  after  having  accomplished  the 
creation  of  the  celestial  powers,  and  of  all  terestrial 
matters,  by  a  benevolent  resolution  of  his  wisdom ; 
after  having,  vrith  a  terrestrial  clay,   formed  man  in 
his  image  and  in^  his  likeness,  he  placed  him  in  a 
paradise  of  delights.     Man  became  the  object  of  the 
jealously  of  the  ancient  serpent,  of  the  enemy  the 
devil,  who,  inducing  him  to  taste  of  a  forbidden  fruit, 
too  bitter  fruit,  occasioned   his   being  exiled  from 
the  mansion  of  bliss.     Since  this  expulsion,  the  de- 
vil has  n^lected  in  no  manner  to  strike  at  the  rest 
of  men  and  pierce  them  with  his  mortal  arrows,  so 
as  to  turn  them  away  from  the  way  of  truth,  and 
subject  us  all  to  the  worship  of  idols,  to  the  worship 
of  the  creature  and  not  of  the  Creator,  and  to  bind 
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in  eternal  corments,  those  who  suffer  themselves  to 
be  ensnared  by  his  artifices.  But  God,  touched 
with  compassion  for  his  own  work,  sent  holy  pro- 
phets f(Mth,  announcing  by  them  the  light  of  life, 
his  Son,  our  Saviour,  Lord  and  €rod,  Jesus  Christ  ^ 
afterwards  he  sent  this  only  Son  himself,  the  Word  of 
Wisdom,  who,  descending  from  the  heavens  for  our 
salvation,  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  the 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us;  not 
ceasing  in  the  least  to  be  that  which  he  was,  but 
commencing  to  be  that  which  he  was  not :  perfect 
God,  working  miracles  as  God;  enduring  as  man 
the  sufferings  of  humanity :  Word,  Man,  and  Grod, 
in  which  our  father,  Sylvester,  sovereign  pontiff^  has 
made  us  perceive,  without  any  uncertainty,  a  true 
God,'and  at  the  very  same  time  a  true  man.  Having 
then  chosen  twelve  apostles,  in  then*  presence,  and 
before  immense  multitudes,  he  manifested  himself 
by  the  most  wonderful  miracles.  ''We  confess  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  fully  accomplished  tiie 
laws  and  the  prophets,  that  he  has  suffered,  that  he 
has  been  crucified,  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures ;  that 
the  third  day  he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  that 
he  ascended  into  heaven,  that  he  is  seated  at  the 
right  hand  of  his  father,  that  from  that  he  will  come 
to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  that  his  king- 
dom will  never  have  an  end.  Such  is  our  orthodox 
faith,  expounded  to  us  by  our  blessed  pope  Syl- 
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vester.  Therefore,  we  exhort  and  invite  all  people, 
and  the  various  nations  of  men,  to  maintain  and 
preach  this  doctrine ;  to  receive  the  grace  of  bap- 
tism, in  the  name  of  the  holy  Trinity,  and  to  render 
pious  homage  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
^ho,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  reigns 
throughout  eternal  ages,  and  who  is  preached  by 
our  blessed  father  Sylvester,  universal  prelate. 

'^  In  fine,  our  Lord  having  had  pity  upon  me  a 
sinner,  has  sent  his  holy  apostles,  and,  visiting  us, 
has  spread  around  us  the  light  of  his  brightness, 
has  drawn  us  forth  from  the  bosom  of  darkness,  and 
has  deigned  to  conduct  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  For,  a  shameful  leprosy  having  closely 
attached  itself  to  aU  the  flesh  which  covers  my  body, 
and  many  physicians,  applied  to  for  my  cure,  not 
having  been  able  to  restore  me  to  health,  in  these 
circumstances  the  priests  of  the  capitol  came  to  find 
me,  and  told  me  that  I  must  make  a  pond  in  the 
capitol,  and  fill  it  with  innocent  and  warm  blood, 
and  that  it  would  be  sufficient  for  me  to  bathe  in  it 
in  order  to  obtain  expiation  and  recovery.  Con« 
formable  to  these  counsels,  many  innocent  children 
were  collected,  and  these  wicked  priests  desired  to 
have  their  throats  cut,  in  order  to  fill  the  pond  with 
their  blood.  The  tears  of  the  mothers  moved  our 
serenity ;  taking  pity  on  these  tender  mothers,  and 
in  horror  of  this  execrable  crime,  we  commanded 
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t)iese  children  to  be  restored  to  their  families ; 
caused  them  to  be  provided  with  conveyances,  and 
iVith  many  presents  sent  them  back  rejoicing  to  their 
own  homes.    The  day  past,  night  came,  and,  during^ 
our  sleep,  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  presented 
themselves  to  us  and  said  to  me :  ''  Because  thoim 
has  put  a  stop  to  crimes,  and  that  thou  hast  had 
in  hofror  the  effusion  of  innocent  blood,  we  will 
give  thee  counsel,  which  can  restore  thy  health. 
**  Hear  then  our  precept,  and  do  that  which  we  shall 
"  command  thee.  The  bishop  of  this  city,  Sylvester, 
flying  from,  thy  persecutions,  is  concealed  with 
his  clergy  in  the  depths  of  the  caverns  of  Mount 
^'  Soracte.     Cause  him  to  come  to  thee,  and  learn 
^^  from  him  to  know  the  true  pond,  that  in  which  it 
will  suffice  thee  to  be  thrice  plunged  in  order  to 
be  relieved  from  thy  hideous  leprosy.     The  price 
to  be  paid  the  author  of  thy  cure  will  be^  to  cause 
*^  the  churches  to  be  everywhere  restored.     But,  in 
order  to  purify  thyself,  it  is  necessary  that  renoun- 
cing the  superstitious  worship  of  idols,  thou  shouldst 
'^  honor  and  adore  the  one  true  God,  and  that  thou 
''  shouldst  fulfil  his  will."  I  awoke,  and  did  as  the  apos- 
tles commanded  me.     I  sent  for  the  very  excellent 
father  Sylvester,  universal  pope,  who  has  enlight- 
ened us :  I  shewed  him  what  the  holy  apostles  had 
commanded  me,  and  asked  him  what  gods  those 
were,  named  Peter  and  Paul.     He  told  me  they 
could  not  properly  be  termed  gods,  but  that  they 
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were  the  apostles  of  the  Saviour,  our  Lord  Jesud 
Christ.  Once  more,  interrogating  the  blessed  pope, 
I  wished  to  know  from  him,  if  any  portraits  of  these 
apostles  existed,  and  if  I  could  not  recognize  in 
such  pictures  the  persons  who  had  appeared  to  me 
in  the  vision.  Then  this  very  venerable  father 
caused  the  images  of  the  holy  apostles  to  be  brought 
by  a  deacon :  I  saw  them  ;  I  recognized  in  them 
the  figures  which  had  appeared  to  me  in  the  dream ; 
and  I  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice  before  our  nobles, 
that  they  were  the  figures  themselves.  Forthwith 
our  blessed  father  Sylvester,  bishop  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  prescribed  to  us  the  time  of  the  penitence 
which  we  were  to  undergo,  clothed  in  hair  cloth, 
b  the  interior  of  our  palace  of  the  Lateran  ;  in 
order  that  all  our  impure  deeds,  all  our  unjust  ac- 
tions, mjght  be  efiaced  by  fasts,  by  watchings, 
our  tears  and  our  prayers  to  the  Lord  our  Saviour. 
Afterwards  the  clergy  imposed  their  hands  upon 
me,  and  I  thus  came  before  the  sovereign  pontiff: 
there,  renouncing  the  pomps  of  Satan  and  his  works, 
and  all  idols  made  with  hands,  I  declared  of  my  free 
will,  in  presence  of  all  the  people,  that  I  believed  in 
one  sole  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  creator  of  Hea- 
ven and  Earth,  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  and 
in  one  only  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  only  son  of  God,  our 
Ijord,  conceived  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  womb  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  This  blessed  pond  received  me  and 
purified  me  by  a  triple  immersion  in  healthful  water. 
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And,  while  I  was  in  this  pond^  I  saw  with  my  pro^ 
per  eyes  a  hand  which,  from  Heaven,  touched  and 
healed  me.     I  arose,  and  perceived  that  no  trace  of 
my  hideous  leprosy  remained  with  me.    They  drew 
me  forth  from  the  sacred  pool,  and  clothed  me  in 
white  vestments.    The  seven-fold  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  given  to  me,  and  by  the  contact  of  the 
blessed  oil,  the  father  Sylvester  impressed  upon  my 
forehead  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross,  saying,  **  May 
God  sign  thee  with  the  seal  of  his  faith,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
"  Ghost."    To  which  was  responded  "  Amen."  And 
the  sovereign  prelate  added :  "  Peace  be  to  thee." 
Therefore,    three  days  after,    having  received  the 
sacrament  of  divine  baptism,  and  obtained  the  cure 
of  my  leprosy,  I  came  to  know  there  was  no  other 
God  but  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  whom 
the  blessed  pope  Sylvester  preaches  to  us ;    trinity 
in  unity,  and  unity  in  trinity.   For  it  is  clearly  proved, 
that  all  the  gods  of  the  nations,  which  I  honoured 
formerly,  are  demons,  the  works  of  man's  hands.— 
Afterwards  the  same  excellent  father  exposed  to  us 
openly,  what  great  authority  in  Heaven  and  in  Earth 
had  been  conferred  by  our  Saviour  on  the  blessed 
Peter  his  apostle,  when,  having  interrogated  him  and 
found  him  full  of  faith,  he  said  to  him  ''  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  on  this  rock  (petram)  I  will  build  my 
Ghm-ch,  and  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.*'     Now,  Princes  !  hear,  and  let  the  ears 
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of  your  heart  bear  what  the  best  of  masters,  what 
the  Lord  has  given  to  his  disciple^  in  saying  to  him ; 
<<  And  I  will  give  you  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  • 
Heaven ;  and  what  you  shall  bmd  upon  Earth,  shall 
be  bound  in  Heaven  also."  Astonishing  words,  ad- 
mirable oracle  !  To  bind  to  unloose  on  Earth,  is 
to  have  bound  and  loosed  in  Heaven  !  After  hav- 
ing acquired  this  information  from  the  lessons  of  the 
blessed  Sylvester,  and  feeling  myself  healed  of  my 
bodily  leprosy  by  the  good  office  of  the  blessed  Pe- 
ter, we  have,  by  the  advice  of  all  our  satraps,  judged 
it  expedient,  that  the  blessed  Peter  having  been  ap- 
pointed vicar  of  the  son  of  God  upon  earth,  bo  also 
those  who  shall  hold  the  place  of  the  prince  of  the 
apostles  in  our  empire,  may  enjoy  an  authority  grea- 
ter than  that  with  which  our  serenity  appears  invest- 
ed. We  choose  the  prince  of  the  apostles  and  his 
successors  for  our  own  intercessors  with  God  ^  and 
as  our  imperial  authority  is  revered  upon  earth,  so 
ought  to  be  respectfully  honoured  the  sacred  a|id 
holy  Roman  Churqh.  We  ought  even  to  glorify  and 
exalt  the  very  holy  chair  of  Peter  above  our  own 
imperial  terrestrial  throne,  and  render  to  it  authority, 
glory,  dignity,  strength,  and  imperial  power  and  ho- 
nour. Farther,  we  decree  and  enact  that  the  Roman 
Church  shall  rule  over  the  four  patriarchal  thrones 
of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Constantinople  and  Jerusa- 
lem, as  well  as  over  all  the  other  churches  of  God ; 
that  he  who    at  all  times  shall  be    pontifi*  of  the 
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flaid  church  of  Rome  shall  be  the  supeiiorCU  and 
prince  of  all  bishops  ;  that  all  the  cures  to  be  taken 
for  the  support  of  divine  worship,  and  in  order  to 
reign  pontiff,  universal  pope  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
confirm  and  strengthen  the  faith,  shall  be  directed 
by  his  judgments  and  by  hii^  supreme  decision.  For 
it  is  just  to  establish  so  holy  a  pre*eminence  in  the 
place  where  our  Saviour,  the  author  of  holy  laws, 
has  virilled  that  the  blessed  Peter  should  occupy  the 
seat  of  the  apostolic  church;  which  Peter,  suf- 
fering the  death  of  the  cross,  has  drank  the  cup  of  the 
same  blessed  death,  in  imitation  of  him  of  whom 
he  was  the  disciple  and  servant.  It  is  necessaiy  that 
at  all  times,  even  to  the  end  of  the  worid,  a  master 
may  be  sought  to  in  that  place  where  the  body  of 
our  patron  saint  reposes ;  that  the  nations  come  to 
confess  the  name  of  Christ,  and  bow  their  heads  in 
that  same  place  in  which  their  doctor,  the  blessed 
apostle  Paul,  presented  his  and  obtained,  rendering 
thanks  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  crown  of  martyrdom. — 
There  ought  the  work)  to  bow  and  humiliate  itself 
under  the  empire  of  the  celestial  king,  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord  and  our  Saviour,  there,  where  earthly  kings 
have  stooped  to  the  yoke  of  a  superior  authority. — 
For  this  purpose,  we  vrill,  that  all  the  people  of  the 

(1)  Thus  the  compilers  of  this  document  cause  tiie  law  to 
emanate  from  Constantine  only«  which  suloected  to  die  duucb 
of  Rome  the  other  churches  of  Christeiidom* 
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universe  may  know  how,  in  our  palace  of  the  Late- 
ran,  we  have  founded  and  erected  a  temple  with  a 
baptistery  in  honour  of  our  Saviour  and  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Know  particularly  that,  burdening  our  pro- 
per shoulders,  we,  have  ourselves  drawn  from  this 
place  twelve  hods  of  earth,  twelve,  that  is  to  say,  as 
many  as  there  were  apostles.  Therefore  we  ordain,'  that 
this  sacred  and  holy  church  be  called,  honoured, 
proclaimed  and  revered,  as  the  head  and  crown  of  all 
the  churches  of  the  earth,  even  as  we  have  already 
enacted  by  our  former  imperial  decrees.  We  have 
also  built  chiu-ches  to  the  blessed  Peter  and  Paul, 
princes  of  the  apostles:  churches  which  we  have 
caused  to  be  decorated  with  silver  and  gold,  and  to 
be  magnificently  embellished. 

**  There,  enclosing  their  very  holy  bodies,  and  ap- 
plying ourselves  to  do  them  honor,  we  have  made 
for  them  coffins  of  amber,  a  material  whose  power 
exceeds  that  of  all  the  elements ;  and  upon  the  on^ 
and  the  other  coffin  we  have  placed,  and  secured 
with  nails  of  gold,  a  cross,  composed  of  gold  most 
pure  and  stones  exceeding  precious.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  lights,  we  have  assigned  fo  the  said 
churches  possessions  and  lands :  our  imperial  and 
(fivine  decree  has  signalized  our  respect  for  the 
Church  by  bounties  and  immunities  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  Judea,  in  Asia,  Thrace,  Greece,  Africa, 
Italy,  and  in  various  isles  5  in  such  way  that  all  may 
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b^  at  the  disposal  of  our  blessed  father  and  sovereigo 
pontiff^  Sylvester,  and  his  successors.    Let  all  tlie 
people  then  rejoice  with  us :  we  e^diort  all  the  nations 
by  whom  this  terrestrial  globe  is  inhabited^  to  ren* 
djer  with  us  to  God,  to  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
thanksgivings  never  ceasing,  for  that  God  himself, 
who  inhabits  the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  be^ 
neath,  has  visited  us  by  his  holy  apostles,  and  has 
rendered  us  worthy  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament  of 
baptism,  and  the  health  of  our  body.     For  which 
benefits  we  have  given,  and,  by  these  presents,  we 
do  give  to  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  by 
them  unto  the  blessed  Sylvester,  our  father,  sover 
reign  pontiff,  upiviersal  pope  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  to   all  his  successors,  sovereigji  pontifi^,  who 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world  shall  be  seated  in 
the  chair  of  the  blessed  Peter :  ^t,  our  palace  of 
the  Lateran,  which,  pf  al]  the  palaces  pf  the  earth, 
is  the  iQOst  honoured  and  the  most  excellent  9  in 
the  second  place,  our  diadem,  that  is  to  say,  the 
crown  of  our  head ;  likewise  the  Phry^an  ornament 
which  covers  it,  that  is,   our  mitre  ;  moreover,  the 
ornament  which  spreads  over  our  shoulders,  and 
(environs  our  imperial  neck  ^  also,  our  chlamyde  of 
purple,  and  our  scarlet  vest :    in  one  word,  all  our 
imperial  habiliments.    To  which  we  add  sceptre, 
escort,  couriers,  and  horsemen,  all  the  honours  and 
all  the  ornaments  of  empire ;  in  such  sort  as  that  thp 
hol^  father,  in  his  processions,  may  ma^h  eq- 


Viit>n6d  with  all  the  lustre  and  pOwer  of  ah  empe- 
ror. At  the  same  time  we  decree,  that  the  most 
reverend  clergy  of  the  difTerent  orders  which  servtf 
in  the  sacred  and  holy  church  of  the  Romans,  be 
elevated  to  a  degree  of  glory,  of  excellence,  and  of 
power,  which  may  place  them  on  a  level  with  oui* 
very  honorable  senate,  that  is  to  say,  of  our  patri^ 
cians  and  consuls.  We  further  will,  that  the  afore* 
said  clergy  be  clothed  with  other  dignities  of  thef 
Empire ;  that  the  clerks  of  the  holy  Roman  Church 
be  decorated  like  the  imperial  army ;  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  holy  Roman  Church  may  be  displayed 
by  the  number  and  diveraity  of  its  officers,  cham^ 
berlains,  door-ushers  and  guards,  even  like  that  of 
the  emperors;  that  the  sovereign  pontiff  shine  afar 
ofT  by  the  splendour  of  his  appearance ;  that  the 
horses  of  the  clerks  of  the  said  Roman  Church  be 
ornamented  with  white  harness  and  caparisons ;  that 
the  said  clerks  may  go  their  progresses  with  mag-^ 
nificence ;  that  they  wear  upon  their  feet  shoes  like 
those  which  our  senators  wear;  in  order  that  all 
things  celestial  and  terrestrial  be  decorated  for  tlie 
gloiy  of  God.  Above  all,  we  declare,  that  our 
father  Sylvester,  bishop  of  our  city  of  Rome,  and  all 
his  successors  for  the  time  to  come,  may  have,  foi* 
the  greater  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  liberty 
to  ^dmit,  as  honorary  members,  into  the  body  of  the 
venerable  clergy,  every  individual  of  our  illustrious 
senate^  without  its  being  permitted  to  any  who  shall 
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thas  have  been  caBed,  to  refttae  from  pride  the  ec^ 
clesiastical  orijler.  We  farther  will^  that  our  £ither 
Sylvester^  sovereign  pontiii^  worthy  of  all  homage, 
and^  in  successioDj  all  the  prelates  who  come  after 
hiqo^  make  use  of  the  diadem  aiid  of  the  crown 
which  we  have  taken  from  off  our  own  bead  to 
bestow  on  the  said  pope,  a  crown  formed  of  the 
purest  gold^  precious  stones^  and  pearls ;  and»  that 
they  cajrry  the  same  upon  their  heads,  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  honour  of  the  blessed  Peter.  And, 
as  the  said  blessed  pope,  because  of  the  clerical 
crown  which  he  wears  on  bis  head  for  the  honour  of 
the  blessed  Peter,  has  been  unwilling  to  make  use  of 
a  golden  crown,  we  ourselves  have>  with  our  proper 
hands,  imposed  upon  his  most  holy  head  a  Phrygian 
mitre  or  head-dress,  whose  whiteness  represents  the 
Saviour's  resurrection  ;  and,  holding  the  bridle  of 
his  horse  in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  we  have  filled  tO" 
wards  him  the  oflBce  of  equerry,  ordaining,  that  all 
his  successors  make  use  of  the  said  head-diess  in 
their  processions,  in  imitation  of  our  empire.  And, 
in  order  that  the  head  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  be 
not  held  at  a  vile  price,  in  order,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  be  encompassed  with  the  greater  dignity,  with 
the  power  and  the  glory  of  a  terrestrial  empire,  be^ 
hold  we  bestow  upon  him,  as  has  already  been  said, 
our  palace  !  And  further,  delivering  and  ceding  to 
our  blessed  father  Sylvester,  so  often  before  named, 
and  to  his  successors,  the  city  of  Rome,  all  Italy,  and 
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the  provioces,  places^  and  cities  of  the  western  r^on ; 
we  enact  by  our  present  decree,  that  they  be  ad^ 
ministered  by  the  authority  and  the  judgment  of 
the  said  pope,  and  the  sovereign  pontiffs  hiB  suc- 
cessors, and,  that  they  shall  be  and  remain  subject 
to  tile  prerogative  of  the  holy  church  of  the  Romans. 
In  consequence,  we  have  judged  it  expedient  to 
transfer  to  the  eastern  provinces  our  empire  and  its 
glory,  to  build  a  city  after  our  name  upon  the  ex- 
-cellent  territories  of  Byzantium,  and  there  to  estab- 
lish our  said  empure.  For,  where  the  celestial  king 
has  placed  the  sacerdotal  principality  and  the  head 
of  the  Christian  religion,  there,  in  strict  justice,  ought 
no  longer  to  remain  the  authority  of  a  terrestrial 
government.  It  is  our  vrill  that  all  the  dispositions 
announced  and  established  by  our  present  writing, 
and  in  our  other  divine  decrees,  remain  fixed  and 
immovable,  even  to  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
For  this  reason,  in  presence  of  the  living  God,  who 
has  clothed  us  with  the  imperial  authority,  and  in 
the  name  of  his  terrible  judgments,  we  declare  by 
this  present  decree,  unto  all  the  emperors  our  suc- 
cessors, to  all  the  satraps,  to  all  the  nobles  of  Rome, 
to  aH  the  most  honorable  senate,  and  to  all  the 
peoj^e  of  the  earth,  those  who  exist,  and  those  who 
shall  exist  hereafter,  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  any 
one  of  them,  to  forward  the  slightest  attempt  against 
the  privileges  and  possessions  granted  by  our  present 
imperial  decree.     But  if  there  should  be  found 
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which  however  we  do  not  presume,  one  whose  aiiro« 
gance  dares  to  despise  our  law,  let  him  be  devoted 
to  eternal  curses  and  tortures ;  may  the  holy  apos* 
ties  of  God,  Peter  and  Paul  princes  of  the  aposfles^ 
be  at  enmity  with  him  in  the  life  that  is,  and  in  the 
life  to  come ;  and  let  him  perish,  in  the  midst  of 
tortures,  in  the  abyss  of  hell,  with  the  devil  and  all 
the  impious.  In  order  to  give  to  our  present  im- 
perial decree  the  more  authority,  we  have  fortified  it 
with  the  writing  of  our  proper  hand  i  and  with  our 
own  hands  also  we  have  deposited  it  upon  the  vene* 
rable  body  of  the  blessed  Peter,  prince  of  the  apos- 
tles: there,  we  have  pronused  to  the  apostle  of 
God,  to  maintain  inviolable  all  the  above-mentioned 
articles,  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  emperors  our 
successors,  to  be  by  them  preserved  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blessed  Sylvester  our  father,  universal  pope, 
and,  after  him,  for  all  the  sovereign  pontiffs  his  suc- 
cessors ;  to  the  end  that,  with  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  God,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  pos- 
scsi^on  of  the  above  rights  for  ever  remain  happy 
and  undisturbed." 

In  translating  this  document,  we  have  believed 
ourselves  to  have  taken  the  better  way  to  demonstrate 
its  falsity.  Nevertheless,  we  should  not  forget  that 
it  has  been  reverenced  for  eight  centuries,  and  that  it 
is  the  first  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  bbhops 
of  Rome.  At  the  same  period  in  which  it  was  fa- 
bricated, or  perhaps  some  years  before,  Stephen  III. 
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had  caused  to  be  communicated  to  Pepiu  the  Short, 
a  letter  of  St.  Peter,  couched  in  these  words : — 

( 1)  "  Peter,  called  to  the  apostolic  office  by  Jesus 
Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God,  who,  reigning  be* 
fore  all  ages  with  his  father  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  became  flesh  in  these  latter  days,  and  for  our 
salvation  was  made  man,  and  who  has  ransomed 
us  with  his  precious  blood,  by  the  will  of  his  glorious 
father^  as  he  had  announced  by  his  holy  pro- 
phets. 

**  With  me,  and  by  me  the  whole  Church  of  God, 
Catholic  and  Apostolic,  to  wit,  the  Roman  church,  the 
mother  of  all  the  churches  of  God,  founded  upon  a 
firm  rock,  by  the  blood  of  our  Redeemer  ;  together 
with  Stephen,  prelate  of  this  same  august  church. 

^^  In  order  to  rescue  from  the  hands  of  its  per- 
secutors the  same  holy  church  of  God,  and  his  Roman 
people  who  are   confided    to  me,   grace,    peace, 
and  virtue  be  granted  more  abundantly  unto  you, 
by    the  Lord   our  God. 

"  To  you,  excellent  men,  Pepin,  Charles  and  Car- 
loman,  three  kings,  and  to  the  holy  bishops,  abbots, 
priests,  to  all  the  monks,  as  well  as  to  the  dukes,  . 
counts,  armies  and  inhabitants  of  France. 

"  I  Peter,  the  apostle,  called  by  Christ  the  Son 
of  the  living  God,  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  so- 
vereign clemency,  to  enlighten,  by  means  of  his  pow- 
er, all  the  universe,  even  as  the  Lord  our  God  has 

(1)  See  Appendix  C. 
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conftrmed^  in  saying :  Go !  teach  all  Ae  DationSy 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son^andof  the  Holy  Ghost;  andagain:  Receiveyethe 
Holy  Gho$t  3  the  sins  shall  be  remitted  to  those 
to  whom  ye  shall  have  remitted  them ;  and, 
addressing  me,  his  poor  servant,  called  an  aposile, 
and  recommending  to  me  in  particular  his  sheep, 
he  said  to  me :  Feed  my  sheep,  feed  my  lambs ;  and 
again  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  (petrani)  I  will 
build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it;  and  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind 
on  earth  shall  be  bound  also  in  Heaven,  and  what- 
soever thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  it  shall  so  be  done  in 
Heaven  likewise. 

*'  Let  all  those,  therefore,  who  have  heard  and  ful- 
filled what  I  have  preached  to  them,  rest  assured, 
that  their  sins  are,  by  the  order  of  God,  forgiven 
them  in  this  world  ;  and  henceforward  let  them  pre- 
serve themselves  pare  and  unspotted.  You,  whose 
hearts  the  Holy  Spirit  has  enlightened,  you,  whom 
the  preaching  of  the  evangelic  word  has  made  lovers 
of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  the  hope  of  your 
future  reward  is,  without  doubt,  attached  to  this 
church  of  God,  the  Apostolic  and  Roman  Church. 

**  It  is  for  this  cause,  I  Peter,  apostle  of  God,  who 
have  adopted  you  as  my  children,  stimulate  and  ex- 
hort your  charity  to  defend  this  city  of  Rome  and  the 
people  which  is  confided  to  me,  to  protect  them  against 
their  enemies ;  to  preserve  the  House  where  I  dwell, 
according  to  the  flesh,  from  the  pollutions  of  the  na- 
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;  and  to  deliver  the  Charch  of  God,  which  the 
Draiie  Power  has  entrusted  us  with ;  which  things  I 
solicit  and  adjure  of  you,  because  of  the  afflictions 
and  oppressions  which  they  have  endu^fed  from  the 
very  wicked  nation  of  the  Lombards.     Do  not  de* 
ceive  yourselves  my  beloved  friends ;  but  be  certified 
that  it  is  I  myself  that,  living,  you  behold  before 
you :  that  it  is  I  myself,  in  person,  who  conjures'y ou, 
and  addresses  to  you  these  exhortations.    Because 
that,  according  to  the  promise  which  we  have  receiv- 
ed from  our  Lord  Grod  and  Redeemer,  we  choish 
you,  ye  people  of  France,  above  every  nation ;  there* 
fore,  we  convey  to  you  as  in  an  enigma,  and  conjure 
you  earnestly,  you  three  very  christian  kings,  Pepin, 
Charies,  and  Carloman,  and  all  the  priests,  bishops, 
abbots,  and  monks,  and  all  the  judges^  also  the 
dukes,  counts,  and  people  of  France ;  therefore  it  is, 
I  say,  behold  me  as  present  in  the  flesh  and  living  be* 
fore  you,  myself,  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  God.  Believe 
indeed,  that  I  speak  to  you,  that  I  exhort  you  ; 
though  absent  carnally,  spiritually  I  am  in  your  pre* 
sence :  for  it  is  written,  he  who  receives  a  prcqphet  in 
the  name  of  a  prophet  shall  receive  the  recompense 
of  a  prophet.     But  our  Lady,  the  mother  of  God, 
ever  virgin,  adjures  you  with  us  this  day  ^  she  sup- 
I^cates,  exhorts  and  commands  you ;  the  thrones 
and  dominions,  all  the  armies  of  the  celestial  militia, 
and  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  Christ,  and  all 
those  who  please  God,  join  in  seeking  us  in  order  to 
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coiijure,  exhort  and  adjure  you  to  take  piiy  on  thid 
city  of  Rome,  confided  by  the  Lord  God  unto  us^ 
on  the  sheep  of  the  Lord  which  dwell  therein,  and  on 
the  holy  church  of  Grod  which  the  Lord  has  given 
me  in  charge.  Defend  it,  deliver  it,  hasten  to  snatch 
it  from  the  hands  of  the  Lombards  who  persecute  it^ 
lest  my  body,  which  God  forbid,  my  body  which 
has  suffered  many  tortures  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  my  House  in  which  this  body,  by  the  command 
of  Grod,  reposes,  be  defiled  by  the  said  Lombards^ 
lest  my  people  be  torn  and  massacred  by  these  per- 
jurers  who  transgress  the  divine  Scriptures.  Present 
then,  with  the  aid  of  God,  the  assistance  of  all  your 
forces  to  my  Roman  people,  whom  God  has  confix 
ded  to  me,  and  whose  brothers  in  this  life  you  are^  in 
order  that. I  Peter,  an  apostle  called  of  Grod,  may, 
both  in  this  life  and  at  the  day  of  future  judgment, 
become  in  my  turn  your  patron ;  may  prepare  for 
you  tabernacles  fair  and  brilliant  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  acquit  myself  to  you  wards,  in  procuring 
you  the  eternal  rewards  and  infinite  joys  of  paxa-^ 
dise  .*  all  on  condition,  that  my  people,  my  city  of 
Rome,  and  your  brethren  the  Romans,  shall  be  by 
you  speedily  defended  against  the  iniquitous  Lorn-* 
bards.  Fly,  I  exhort  and  conjure  you  thereto  by 
the  true  and  living  God ;  fly,  and  arrive  to  our  suc- 
cour, before  the  living  fountain,  in  which  you  have 
been  consecrated  and  renewed,  be  dried  up ;  before 
the  last  spark  of  the  ardent  Aame  which  enlightened 
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you  be  extinguished ;  before  your  spiritual  mother, 
the  holy  church  of  God,  in  which  you  hope  to  re- 
ceive eternal  life,  be  humiliated,  invaded,  violated, 
and  profaned,  by  these  impious  men.    I  conjure  you 
thereto,  my  very  dear  adopted  sons,  I  conjure  you 
thereto  by  the  grace  of  the  holy  spirit,  I  supplicate 
and  exhort  you  thereto  in  the  presence  of  the  ter- 
rible God,  the  creator  of  all  things ;  I  Peter,  the 
Apostle  of  God,  and,  with  me,  his  Holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church,  which  the  Lord  has  confided 
to  me»  we,  one  and  all,  pray  you  earnestly,  not  to 
suffer  this  city  of  Rome  to  perish,  in  which  the  Lord 
has  placed  my  body,  which  he  has  given  into  my 
care,  and  in  which  he  has  established  the  seat  of  his 
faith ;  deliver  her,  and  the  Roman  people,  your  bre- 
thren^ and  suffer  her  not  to  be  invaded  by  the  na- 
tion of  the  Lombards.    Already  are  your  provinces 
and  possessions  invaded  by  nations  of  whom  you  are 
ignorant ;  do  not  separate  yourselves  from  my  peo- 
ple of  Rome ;  for,  this  would  be  to  separate  your- 
selves from  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  from  life 
eternal.    All  that  you  shall  demand  of  me,  assis- 
tance or  patronage,  I  will  grant  you.    Succour  my 
Roman    people,  succour  your  brethren ;  contend 
perfectly  and  achieve  their  deliverance.    The  crown 
is  not  obtained  until  after  having  combated,  asb  ex- 
pedient :  combat  then  courageously  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  holy  church  of  God,  lest  you  your- 
jHdves  p^h  eternally.    I  conjure  you  thereto,  as 
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has  been  above  said«  my  belofed  friends,  by  the 
lifing  God,  and  I  altogether  supplicate  you  to  it ; 
permit  not  in  any  wise,  that  this  city  of  Rome,  and 
those  who  inherit  it,  be  any  longer  preyed  upon  by 
the  Lombard  people,  lest  your  own  bodies  and  souls 
suffer  the  same  torment,  in  the  eternal  and  inextin* 
guishable  fire  of  hell,  as  is  suffered  by  the  devil  and 
his  pestiferous  angels ;  prevent  them  from  disperdng 
the  sheep  of  the  flock  of  the  Lord,  the  flock  ccmfid- 
ed  to  me,  that  is  to  say,  the  Roman  people,  lest  the 
Lord  disperse  you  and  cut  you  ofl;  even  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  have  been  dispersed. 

^*  Above  all  nations  under  the  heavens,  youiB,  oh  ! 
Frenchmen,  is  first  in  the  eyes  of  Peter,  the  apos- 
tle of  Grod  ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  that  I  have 
recommended  to  you,  by  the  hands  of  my  Vicar,  that 
church  which  the  Lord  has  given  me,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  pleased  to  deliver  it  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  enemy.  Believe  firmly,  and  hold  it  for  certain, 
that  I,  the  servant  of  God,  called  to  the  apostolat, 
have  relieved  you  in  all  your  necessities,  at  such  time 
as  you  have  asked  it  of  me  ;  and  that,  by  the  virtue 
of  God,  I  have  granted  you  the  victory  over  your 
.  enemies,  and  that  henceforward  I  shall  grant  it  to 
you  also,  doubt  not,  if  you  come  very  quickly  to  de- 
liver my  city  of  Rome.  Recal  to  mind,  moreover, 
how  I  have  overturned  before  your  eyes  the  ene- 
mies of  God's  holy  church,  against  whom  you  com- 
bated in  i^ry  small  numbers.  Hasten  then  this 
day  to  accomplish  my  orders ;  and  merit  still  more 
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perfec^y  my  succour,  in  virtue  of  the  grace  which 
has  beeo  bestowed  on  me  by  the  Lord  our  God. — 
My  beloved  sons !  regard  me  who  preaches  to  you, 
who  admonishes  you.  If  you  obey  me  quickly, 
my  sufirages  shall  obtain  for  you  a  great  recompense 
ID  this  present  life,  you  shall  overcome  all  your 
enemies,  you  shall  live  long,  you  shall  eat  of  the 
good  things  of  the  earth,  and  you  shall  obtain,  with- 
out doubt,  eternal  life.  If,  on  the  contrary,  which 
we  do  not  anticipate,  you  delay  a  single  instant,  if 
by  any  artifice  you  defer  accomplishing  oui^  orders, 
defer  to  deliver  our  city  of  Rome  and^those  who  in- 
habit it,  the  Holy  Apostolic  Church  of  God, 
confided  to  me  by  the  Lord,  and  .the  pontiff  of  this 
church,  know  that,  by  the  authority  of  the  holy  and 
undivided  Trinity,  by  the  grace  of  the  apostolic  of- 
fice, the  grace  given  to  me  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
you  shall  be,  for  having  despised  our  exhortation,  ex- 
pelled from  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  and  from  life 
eternal.  But,  may  Jesus  Christ,  our  God  and  Lord, 
who,  purchasing  us  with  his  precious  blood,  has  con- 
ducted us  to  the  light  of  the  truth,  and  has  constitu- 
ted us  the  preachers  and  the  lights  of  the  world,  may 
Jesus  Christ  grant  you  wisdom,  and  the  necessaiy 
intelligence  and  promptness  to  fly,  vidthout  the  least 
delay,  to  the  deliverance  of  this  city  of  Rome,  and  of 
its  people,  to  wit,  the  Holy  Church  of  God  to  me 
confided  by  the  Lord,  in  order  that,  mercifully  dealt 
with  as  being  faithful,  you  may  obtain  from  his  power 
by  the  intervention  of  my  suffhiges,  first,  the  favour 
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to  live  long  happy  and  victorious  upon  earth,\lasdy, 
in  the  future  world,  infinite  recompences  with  his 
saints  and  with  his  elect. — Farewell." 

Such  were  tlie  gross  artifices  which,  in  the  eighth 
century,  seduced  the  people  and  their  rulers.  It 
was  thus  that  the  popes  obtained  from  Pepin  and 
from  Charlemagne,  not  sovereign  rights  but  domains, 
and  the  exercise  of  some  secondary  and  delegated 
powers.  They  possess  neither  originals  nor  copies 
of  the  donations  of  Pepin  and  of  Chariemagne  i 
but  here  follows  that  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  : 

(1)  "  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  Fa- 
ther Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  Louis,  august  emperor, 
give,  concede,  and  confirm,  by  this  present  covenant,  to 
thee,  blessed  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and, 
through  thee,  to  thy  vicar,  Don  Pascal,  sovereign 
pontiff  and  universal  pope,  and  to  his  successors  in 
perpetuity,  all  that  which  you  have  received  fi-om 
our  predecessors,  that  which  you  held  in  your  own 
power  and  disposition,  the  city  of  Rome  vrith  its 
duchy,  its  liberties,  its  confines,  mountainous  territo- 
ries, sea-coasts,  and  ports;  all  the  cities,  castles,  towns 
and  villages,  on  the  side  of  Tuscany  3  to  wit,  Porto, 
Civita-Vecchia,  Cere,  Bleda,  Maturano,  Sutri,  Nepe, 
Castello-Gallesi,  Horta,  Polimartio,  Amelia,  Todi, 
Perouse,  with  the  three  isles,  that  is  to  say,  the 
greater,   the  less,  Pulvenza  and   the  lake,  Nami, 

See  App^dix  D. 
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Otricdi,  with  all  the  confines  and  territories  belonging 
to   the  above-named  cities ;   also^  on  the  side  of 
Campania^   Segni,  Anagni^  Ferentino,  Alatri,  Fa^ 
tricOy  Frusinone,  and  other  places  of  Campania; 
also  Trivoli;  with  all. the  confines  and  territories 
which  belong  to  the  said  cities;    further^  the  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna,  with  all  the  towns,  cities^  vil- 
lages, and  castles,  which  the  king  Don  Pepin,  of 
pious  memoiy,  and  our  father,  of  honorable  me- 
mory, also  the  Emperor  Charles,  have  heretofore 
restored,  by  vnitten  donation,  to  the  blessed  Peter 
the  apostle,  and  to  your  predecessors ;  to  wit,  the 
ci^  of  Ravenna,  the  Emllian  province,  Bobio,  Ce- 
sena,  Forum-popoli,  Forli,  Faenza,  Imola,  Bologna^ 
Ferrara,  Gomacchio,   Adria,  Gavelo,  with  all  the 
confines,  territories  and  isles,  on  the  land  or  in  the 
sea,  belonging  to  the  above-mentioned  cities ;  also^ 
the  Pentapolis,  that  is  to  say,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano, 
Sinigaglia,  Ancona ;  besides,  Umana,  Jesi,  Fossom-* 
brone,  Montefeltre,  Urbmo,  the  territory  of  Gualdo, 
Calli,  Luceolo,  Gubbio,  with  all  the  lands  and  bounds 
dependent  on  the  said  cities ;  also,  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory, as  it  has  been  previously  conferred  in  all  its 
integrity  by  written  gift  of  our  father,  the  Emperor 
Charies,  to  the  blessed  apostle  Peter,  and  conform- 
able to  the  limits  traced  between  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory and  Rieti,  by  the  Abbes  Itherio  and  Macen- 
ario.  Envoys  of  the  said  Emperor ;  also,  in  the  parts 
of  Tuscany  occupied  by  the  Lombards,  Felicita, 
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neBa^  Porto- Ferraja,  Soaoa,  Rosella;  and  the  isles 
of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  SicUjr,  in  their  integrity^ 
with  all  their  maritiAie  terfitories  and  dependencies, 
and  the  sea-coasts  and  ports  belonging  t^  the  above- 
mentioned  cities  and  isles ;  also^  in .  the  confines  of 
Campania,   Sora^  Arci,  Aqiuno,    Arpino,    Teano, 
Capua,  and  the  patrimonies  belonging  to  as  ^tad  in 
eur  possession^  stich  as,  Benevento,  Salerno,  Upper 
and  Lower  Calabria^  and  Naples ;  and  all  the  other 
patrimonies  known  to  belong  to  us,  in  the  parts  of 
tlie  kingdom  and  empire  which  God  has  committed 
to  our  cfti'e^    which    aborennentioned    provinces, 
cities,  towns,  villages,  castles^  territories,  and  patci^ 
monies,  we  guarantee  and  confirm  to  thy  churchy 
oh   blessed  Peter  I  and  through  thee  ta  thy  vieary 
our  spiritual  father^  Pascal,  sovereign  pontiif  and 
imiversal  pope,  and  to  his  successors  to  the  end  of 
time  ;  in  such  sort,  that  in  fbU  right  they  may  retain 
them  in  possession,  sovereignty,  and  power.  In  like 
manner,  by  onr  present  decree  of  confirmation,  we 
secure  to  you  the  grants  which  oar  grandfather,  of 
pious  memoty,  the  lord  king  Pepin,  and  our  &ther 
Charles  the  emperor,  have  freely  and  ^ontaneousljr 
made  to  the  blessed  apostle  Peter ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  quit  rents,  pensions  and  other  duties,  which 
were  accustomed  to  be  brought  into  the  palace  of 
the  king  of  the  Lombards,  whether,  of  the  duchy  of 
Spolettd,  or  of  Lombard  Tuscany,  as  is  speofied  in 
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the  fidbovementioDed  donations^  and  which  has  been 
agreed  on  between  Pope  Adrian  of  holy  memory^ 
and  our  father  Don  Charles  the  emperor^  at  tbe^time 
this  prince  confiimed  to  the  same  pontiff  the  pos- 
session of  the  above-mentioned  duchies  of  Tuscany 
and  Spoleto :  in  such  sort^  that  each  year  the  above- 
mentioned  quit  rents  be  paid  to  the  church  of  the 
blessed  Peter  the  apostle^  saving,  at  all  times,  our 
right   of  sovereignty  over    said   duchies  and  the 
homage  which  they  owe  to  us.    Farther,  as  we 
have  said,  we  confirm  as  fully  as  it  is  in  our  power, 
by  our  present  decree,  the  concession  of  the  above 
dom^s,  so  that  they  remain  in  the  possession, 
power,  and  principality  of  you  and  of  your  sug* 
cessors,  and  that  neither  by  us  nor  by  our  sons  or 
successors,  from  any  motive  or  pretence  whatever, 
may  your  jurisdiction  be  in  any  particular  abridged, 
and  that  nothing  be  detached  from  you,  nor  from 
your  successors,  of  the  above-named  possessions  $ 
to  wit,  of  said  cities,  provinces,  towns,  castles,  vil^ 
lages,  isles,   territories,  patrimonies,  pensions  and 
quit  rents.     Far  from  abridging  you  in  any  thing 
appertaining  to  them,  far  from  consenting  to  reduc- 
tions which  any  person  whatever  should  attempt, 
on  Urn  contrary,  we  pledge  ourselves  that  all  the 
possessions    herein  expressed,   to  wit,   provinces, 
towns,  cities,  villages,  castles,  territories,  patrimonies, 
and  isles,  quit   rents  and  pensions,  shall  be  by  us 
guaranteed  to  the  blessed  Peter  the  apostle,  and  to 
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the  pontiffs  who  shall  be  seated  in  his  most  sacred 
chair,  for  ever^ 

/  And,  in  order  that  these  possessions  may  remain 
perpetually  in  his  power,  and  that  he  may  freely  use 
them,  enjoy  or  dispose  of  them,  we  reserve  to  our- 
selves no  right  to  dispose,  decide,  withdraw  or  dimi- 
nish, aught  concerning  the  said  possesi^ons,  unless 
solicited  thereto  by  him  who  shall  be  governing  this 
holy  church.  And,  if  any  man  of  the  above  men- 
tioned cities  appertaining  to  your  church  come  to 
us,  desiring  to  withdraw  from  your  jurisdiction  and 
power,  or  fearing  some  iniquitous  machination,  or 
flying  from  punishment  of  a  crime  committed,  we 
will  in  no  wise  receive  but  will  confine  ourselves  to 
interceding  for  him :  besides,  this  intercession  shall 
be  confined  to  cases  where  the  fault  has  been  venial, 
otherwise  he  shall  be  delivered  bound  into  your 
power.  Let  it  not  be  here  understood  that  we  ^>eak 
of  those  who,  having  suffered  violence  or  o[^;>ression 
from  powerful  men,  shall  come  to  us,  to  the  end 
that  by  our  intercession  justice  may  be  rendered  to 
them  :  of  these  last,  the  condition  is  quite  difFerent 
from  and  opposed  to  that  of  the  first.  And  when  God, 
calling  to  himself  the  pontiff  of  this  very  Holy  See, 
shall  withdraw  him  from  this  world,  let  no  subject 
of  our  kingdom,  either  Frank  or  Lombard,  nor  wy 
other  subject  to  our  power  elsewhere,  presume  to 
oppose  themselves  publicly  or  secretiy  to  the  Ro- 
mans, or  to  make  an  election ;  neither  permit  on 
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this    occasion,  in  the  villages  or  territories  which 
belong  to  the  church  of  the  blessed  Peter,  any  enter- 
prize  to  be  undertaken  or  damage  committed ;  but, 
that  the  Romans  may  have  the  perfect  Hberty  of 
rendering  to  their  pontiff  the  honors  of  sepultiue, 
and   canonically  to  consecrate,  without  ambiguity 
or  contradiction  to  him  who,  by  divine  inspiration, 
by  the  intercession  of  the  blessed  Peter,  they  shah 
have,  unanimously,   in  iull  concord,  and  without 
fraud,  elected  to  the  pontifical  dignity.    And,  when 
he  shall  have  been  consecrated,  let  legates  be  sent 
to  us  and  to  our  successors,  kings  of  the  French, 
which  legates  shall   preserve    betwixt    us   amity, 
peace  and  charity,  as  was  accustomed  to  be  done  in 
the    time  of   Don  Charles  our  great  grandfather, 
of  F«pin  our  grandfather,  or  that  of  our  father  the 
emperor  Charles.    And,  in  order  that  the  present 
act  be  regarded  as  inviolable  by  all  the  faithful  of 
the  holy  church  of  God,  in  order  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served and  established  through  future  generations, 
and  ages  to  come,  we  have  fortified  it  with  the  sig- 
nature of  our  proper  hand,  and  that  of  the  venerable 
bishops,  abbots  aad  nobles  of  our  kingdom,  under 
the  faith  of  our  oaths  and  subscriptions  ^  and  we 
have  sent  it  to  Don  Pascal,  pope,  by  the  legate  of 
the  holy  Roman  Church,  Theodore  the  Remem- 
brancer. 

"  I  Louis,  Emperor  by  the  mercy  of  God  have 
subscribed. 
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'*  And  his  three  sons,  and  ten  bishops,  eight  ^« 
bots,  fifteen  earls,  a  librarian,  a  noyice,  and  a  porter.'* 
Muratori(^)  compares  this  donation  to  that  of  Cod- 
stantine,  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  so  revered, 
that  those  would  have  been  accused  of  heresy  who 
should  have  declared  it  false,  while,  in  the  present  day, 
theie  IS  not  a  single  man  of  learning  eren  at  Rome, 
who  would  venture  to  support  its  authenticity.    The 
first  grounds  of  Muratori,  for  the  rejection  of  the  Gift 
of  Louis-le«-Debonnaire,  are  derived  from  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  the  variations  which  the  dif- 
ferent copies  of  this  pretended  diploma  present.     We 
may  be  convinced  of  it,  in  comparing  one    with 
the  other,  those  which  have  been  published  by  Ra- 
phael Volutteran  and  Baronins.    It  is  to  be  observed 
also,  that  the  court  of  Rome  has  never  been  aUe  or 
wilting  to  produce  but  the  one  copy  3  to  wit,  that 
which  b  found  contained  in  a  manuscript  dated 
1 192,  two  hundred  axKi  seventy  *>five  years  after  the 
date  ascribed  to  this  donation.     Anastasius  the  li- 
brarian, says  nothing  of  this  act ;  Anastasius,  who  re- 
gistered with  so  much  care  all  the  deeds  of  this  kkid, 
all  the  privileges  obtained  by  the  Popes,  whose  his- 
twy  he  writes.    This  is  the  argument  of  Muratori.*- 
In  the  third  place  he  points  out,  that  Louis  in  this 
charter  bestows  Siciiy  and  Calabria  which  he  new 
possessed,  and  which  belonged  to  the  Greek  Enqpe- 

f  I)  PieQa  Esposmone  de  Miritti  ixnperiali,  c.  4.  p.  4S.  49. 
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rocs.  The  same  remark  he  applies  to  Comca  and  Sv* 
dinia,  isles  that  the  French  of  the  niath  ceDtuiy  did  not 
hold  in  their  power^  and  which  besides  were  nevef  re- 
garded in  the  succeeding  centuries  as  the  domains  of 
the  church.  Let  us  add,  that  this  diploma  gives  to  the 
Romans  the  right  of  electing  and  consecrating  a  new 
pope,  without  awaiting  the  consent  of  the  emperor  i 
a  disposition  opposed  to  the  custom  observed  since 
the  year  817.  FinaDy  the  emperors  Otho  I.  and 
Henry  I.  in  confirming  the  gifts  of  Pepin  and  Char- 
lemagne, say  nothing  of  tiiat  of  Louis :  and  the  most 
ancient  author  who  mentioiis  it  is  Leo  of  Ostia,  who 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  twdfth  century.  All 
those  considerations  have  determined  the  editors  of 
the  Compilation  of  Documeptsfor  the  History  of 
France  to  reject  this. deed  as  apocryphal^');  they 
have  not  drigned  toadmit  it  into  their  vast  collection. 
Father  Pagi  had  formed  the  same  opinion  of  it:  this 
piece,  says  he,  is  fttbricated  like  that  whidi  bears 
the  name  of  Constantine.  <^> 

Beh<^  nevertheless,  upon  what  titles  reposed  the 
ten^ral  power  of  the  popes,  and  their  pretensions 
to  tmivenai  monarchy.  But  of  all  the  impostores 
which  they  have  ppofiagatod  in  the  course  of  the 


(1)  Recueil  des  Historiens  de  France,  tome  6,  p.  609. 

{2)  Bonatio  que  a  Gratiano  didtvr  &cta  ficcleate  Roma^ 
tmi^hafyr^ffiO  Pio> A^m  npJattf  eonunentttia  quam  que  Ccn- 
fltantino  Magno  affiogjitur.-^rit  Baron,  ad.  an.  817.  p.  7. 
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micMIe  age,  none  has  profited  them  like  the  collection 
of  the  False  Decretals. 

*^  From,  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  saysBalnuze, 
''  were  inserted  in  the  collections,  certain  letters 
*^  which  were  attributed  to  the  most  ancient  bishops 
^'  of  Rome,  but  which  in  truth  Riculph,  archbishop 
'^  of  Mayence,  had  obtained  from  a  Spanbh  mer- 
''  chant,  and  which  he  first  caused  to  be  circulated 
"  in  the  churches  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy^w — 
^'  From  this  time  there  have  been  many  contests  on 
'*  the  authenticity  of  these  letters ;  the  bishops  of 
^^  France  rejected  them  as  irreconcileable  with  the 
<<  ancient  laws.  However,  the  good  fortune  of  Rome 
^  prevailed ;  and  the  authority  of  these  ^^  false  decre- 
'^  tals''  was  established  ^  they  were  used  as  authen- 
tic pieces  by  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
compiled  collections  of  the  canons.  Among  those 
^'  who  refrained  firom  the  use  of  them,  the  learned 
'*  Antoine  Augustine  points  out  to  us  Raban,  at  first, 
"  abbot  of  Fulde,  then  archbishop  of  Mayence  af- 
'^  ter  Egerrius,  and  consequentiy  one  of  Riculph's 
«  successors.  But  we  see  these  letters  of  great  weight 
*'  in  991,  that  is,  at  the  time  in  which  a  council  was 
*'  held  at  Rheims  against  Arnoul,  archbishop  of  this 
«  city." 

The  epoch  then  of  the  fabrication  of  these  letters 
is  well  known,  they  belong  to  the  end  of  the  eightli 
century :  and  here  follows  the  doctrine,  then  altoge- 
ther moral,  which  they  have  established. 
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Isidore^  ivho  foiged  them,  ghres  to  tiie  badio{»  of 
Rome  the  tides  of  bishops  of  the  onivecud  chmch : 
he  attributes  to  Victor,  to  PonlaaD,  to  Stephen  L 
wiitiDg^  in  which  they  assume  this  rank. 

According  to  him,  St  Anaclet,  and  St  M aroiUas, 
eadiCHl  the  bishop  of  Antioeh  to  submit  to  the  Ho* 
man  church  the  decifid<»i  of  all  important  and  difil* 
cult  causes,  because  this  church  is  established  for  the 
goremment  of  all  other  diurches.  ' 

According  to  him,  Sixtus  I.  Amcetus,  Eleutherius, 
Victor,  Zephiriaus,  reserved  to  the  Holy  See  die 
right  of  trying  bishops  ;  he  makes  the  bishops  of 
Africa  write  to  pope  Damasius,  that  the  decrees  of 
the  holy  fothers  have  ascribed  to  the  popes,  the  de- 
cision of  all  important  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  he  at- 
tributes to  Damasius  a  reply  conceited  in  these  words : 

^^  You  Imow  that  to  assemble  a  synod  otherwise 
''  than  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  is  to  be  no 
<'  longer  catholic  ^  a  bishop  can  never  be  legitimately 
5'  cimdemned  but  in  a  synod  l^;ally  convened  by 
*^  order  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See.  There  ttever 
^'  were  true  councils  but  those  which  have  been  ftur- 
^  nished  with  the  authority  of  tlie  Roman  Chwch.'' 

Isidore  puts  the  same  language  into  the  mouth  of 
St  MarceUus,  and  of  Julius  I.  He  feigns  an  ejmtle 
fer  Anthorius,  in  whieh  tiiis  pope  says,  that  EuselMus 
has  been,  by  the  authority  of  the  success^  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, tmnsfimred  frgm  a  lesser  see  to  Aat  of  Alexan- 
dria. 


fie  boirows  the  names  of  Sixtus  L  Zephyrinos, 
Eabian,  ^xtiis  II.  to  establish  the  appeals  to  the  bi- 
shop of  Roin^.  All  the  bishops,  he  makes  IKxtus 
II.  say,  may  freely,  and  whenever  they  shaU  be  of- 
fended, appeal  to  the  Holy  See,  and  have  recourse  to 
her  as  to  a  tnother,  to  be  supported  and  ddivaned,  as 
has  been  at  all  times  practised. 

It  is  by  Pelagius  I.  that  Isidore  makes  it  be  de- 
creed,  that  any  metropolitan  who  in  three  months 
aft^  his  cojiseccatioA,  shall  not  have  demanded  the 
pallium  of  the  pope,  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
dignity. 

Under  the  name  of  Julius  L  he  declares  to  the 
Orientals,  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  deviate  from  the 
practices  of  the  Roman  Church. 

A  learned  Benedictine,  D.  Constant,  makes  the 
following  reflections  upon  the  Decretals  of  Isi- 
dore. ^'  It  can  hardly  be  told  to  what  extent  the  fidse* 
<f  hoods  of  Isidore  have  been  injurious  to  the  Church. 
*^  They  have  weakened  the  nerves  of  discipline,  cod- 
<<  founded  the  rights,  corrupted  the  laws,  multiplied 
*^  troubles  and  law  suits,  produced  discord,  which,  to 
''the  shame  of  the  clergy,  and  the  scandal  of  the 
**  fsdthful,  has  thrown  forth,  in  the  course  of  years, 

"  such  enormous  suckers But  it  is  not 

astonishing  that  in  the  time  of  Isidore  they  were 
not  prepared  against  so  gross  a  fraud.  The  an* 
cient  dbcipline  had  been  already  much  impaired 
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byaa  effect  of  that  fatal  destiny  which  awaits 
human  things,  which  wilk  that  the  best  establish- 
ments should  only  have  an  existence  more  or  less 
*'  short.  Add  to  this  cause,  the  public  ignorance  in 
the  eighth  century,  the  imperfection  of  historical 
knowledge,  and  the  absolute  want  of  wholesome 
^'criticism.  The  error,  at  first  concealed,  became 
*'  ]^opagated  by  degrees :  and,  under  the  auspices  of 
*'  impoMfig  names,  it  has,  during  the  lethargic  sleep 
**  of  our  ancestors,  established  its  pernicious 
*^  empire/^ 

Isidore  has,  however,  found  an  advocate  in  a  com- 
piler of  eeckfliastical  laws.  '*  In  the  eighth  century, 
^  wys  die  canonist,  (^>  the  majesty  of  the  Holy  See 
*^  and  the  sacerdotal  jurisdiction  were  despised  in 
Gaul  asdd  in  Germany,  ia  Spain,  and  even  in  Italy : 
in  order  to  support  them,  a  pious  believer  has  ima- 
gined epistles  or  decretals,  which  he  has  embel* 
<^  lished  with  the  names  of  the  most  ancient  bishops 
^*  of  Rome," 

Oh,  rare  l»ety !  edifying  fidefity,  to  subv^  the 
i«fl66  established  by  respecktble  councils,  to  abolish 
the  ancient  tight  of  the  diwches,  to  alter  the  priest* 
hood  instilnted  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  dare  attach 
to  tlie  most  pernicious  bnovations  ancient  and  re- 
vered names !  Far  from  praising  or  even  excusirig 
such  falsehoods,  the  authors  of  the  Literary  History 
of  fVance  W  csjH  this  collection '  a  woilc  of  darkness* 

(1)  Christ  Lupus.  (2)  Tom.  4,  p.  28. 
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which  has  tended  m  its  consequences^  not  only  to 
obscure,  but  even  entirely  overthrow  the  knowledge 
of  the  canon  law. 

In  less  than  a  century,  the  authority  of  the  Decre- 
tals of  Isidore  was  established  in  the  church.  Ni- 
cholas I.  in  865,  wrote  to  the  bishops  of  France  to 
make  them  accept  them.  The  French  reclaimed 
the  maintenance  of  their  primitive  laws,  which  they 
ceased  not  to  invoke  after  the  death  of  Nicholas.  Fi- 
nally, however,  the  Galilean  Church  partook  with  res* 
pect  to  these  epistles  the  general  error :  a  council  of 
Rheims,  held  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  conde- 
scends to  cite  them ;  and,  since  this  period  they  have 
been  inserted,  either  whole  or  mutilated,  in  many  col- 
lections of  canons,  for  example,  in  that  of  Ives,  and 
in  the  decree  of  Gratian.  From  the  ninth  century, 
Reginon  de  Prum  and  Burchard  de  Worms,  made 
the  same  use  of  them,  and  occasioned  their  being  ac- 
credited in  Germany. 

However,  the  only  result  of  the  *^  False  Decretak" 
was,  to  transform  the  primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
into  a  universal  supremacy,  and  to  attribute  to  him 
a  sovereign  Jurisdiction  over  all  the  churches  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  power  of  the  popes  over  kings  remain- 
ed to  be  established  ;  and  this  undertaking  was  so 
little  advanced  in  1073,  that  the  honour  of  it  was  to 
be  fully  reserved  for  Gregory  VII.  Let  us  e}q)Ose» 
in  the  first  place,  the  twenty-seven  maxims  which 
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bear  his  name,  and  which  if  he  have  not  written,  he 
has  at  least  professed  and  acted  on : 

1.  The  Roman  Church  is  the  only  church  which 
God  has  founded. 

2.  Th&  title  of  *  Universal*  belongs  only  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff. 

3.  He  alone  can  depose  or  absolve  bishops. 

4.  His  legate  presides  over  all  bishops  in  eve- 
ry council,  and  can  pass  against  them  a  sentence  of 
deposition. 

5.  The  pope  can  depose  the  absent. 

6.  Those  whom  he  has  excommunicated  should 
not  be  associated  with. 

7.  He  can  as  circumstances  may  require,  make 
new  laws,  erect  new  churches,  transmute  a  chap- 
ter into  an  abbey,  and  divide  a  rich  bishoprick,  or 
unite  two  poor  ones. 

8.  He  alone  can  clothe  himself  with  the  attributes 
of  the  empire. 

9.  All  princes  kiss  his  feet. 

10.  His  name  is  the  only  one  to  be  uttered  in 
the  churches. 

11.  It  is  the  only  name  in  the  world. 

12.  It  is  lawful  for  him  to  depose  the  emperors. 

13.  It  is  lawful  for  him  to  transfer  the  bishops 
from  one  see  to  another. 

14.  He  can,  in  every  church,  appoint  a  clerk. 
16.     He  whom  he  has  appointed  may  govern 
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another  church,  and  cannot  receive  from  a  simple 
bishop  a  higher  grade. 

16.  No  council  can  designate  itself  ^general'  but 
by  command  of  the  pope. 

1 7.  No  chapter,  nor  any  book,  is  regarded  as 
canonical  without  his  authority. 

1 8.  No  person  can  render  his  decisions  void ; 
he  can  annul  those  of  all  the  world. 

19.  fie  can  be  judged  of  no  man. 

20.  He  forbids  any  man  daring  to  condemn  him 
who  appeals  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See. 

2L  To  this  See  ought  to  be  referred  die  more 
important  causes  of  all  churches. 

22.  The  Roman  Church  has  never  been  de- 
ceived ;  and  will  never  fall  into  error. 

23.  £veiy  Roman  pontiff  canonically  ordained 
becomes  holy. 

24u  It  is  lawful  to  accuse^  when  he  permits  or 
when  he  commands  it 

25.  He  can,  without  synod,  depose  or  absolve 
bishops« 

26.  He  is  not  catholic  who  is  not  in  unity  with 
the  Roman  Church. 

27.  The  pope  oan  release  the  subjects  of  bad 
princes  from  all  oaths  of  fidelity. 

The  same  doctrine  is  found  in  the  epistles  of 
Gregory  VII.  epistles  long  since  printed  from  the 
original  register  of    them,    which   existed  in  the 
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VadcaD,  and  which  is>  io  the  presraJt  day^  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  empire.  We  will  cite  only 
the  twenly^first  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  these  letters. 
It  is  addressed  to  Heriman,  hiahop  of  Met2,  and  in 
it  we  read  these  words : 

**Yoa  desire  to  be  £cMrtified  against  the  foolish 
system  of  tfaose^  who  pretendj  that  the  king  Hemy^ 
a  rebdi  to  the  Christian  &ith^  the  destroyer  of  the 
<«  chitfches  of  the  empire^  and  an  accomplice  of  he* 
retics,  could  not  be  excommunicated  by  the  Holy 
See^  and  that  it  has  no  right  to  release  his  subjects 
from  the  oath  of  fidelity.  But  when  Jesus  Christ 
said  to  St.  Feter^  That  which  thou  shalt  bind  on 
*'  earth  shall  be  bomnd  in  heaven^  and  that  which 
*^  tbou  shalt  unbind  on  earth  shall  be  unbound  in 
^*  heaven^  were  kings  ei^cefrfed,  and  are  they  not 
*'  of  the  dumb^  of  the  sheep  which  the  Son  of  God 
<<  has  coi^ded  to  the  prince  of  the  apostles  ?  Who 
'^  can  suppose  himself  fi'ee  from  this  universal  sove* 
''  reignty,  from  this  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  all 
^  things  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  The  Holy  Ro* 
<<  man  Churchy  is  she  not  the  mother  and  sovereign 
^*  of  all  churches  ?  Instituted  in  order  to  determine 
"  what  it  is  necessary  to  believe^  and  what  it  is  ne* 
**  cessaiy  to  practice,  is  she  not  also  to  judge  those 
*^  doctrines  and  those  actions  P  is  it  not  to  her»  m  to 
**  a  mothex  and  a  queen,  that  all  causes  should  be 
**  referred ;  and  can  it  be  permitted  to  any  person 
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^'  to  question  the  irrefragable  authority  of  her  de^ 
"  cisions  ?" 

^^  In  support  of  this  system,  Gregory  VII.  cites 
passages,  of  which  some  are  drawn  from  the  ^'  Falae 
Decretals."  To  these  he  adds  his  own  reflectioiis* 
**  How !  says  he,  a  power  invented  by  laymen 
'^  who  knew  not  God,  to  decline  succumbing  to  the 
^'  dignity  which  the  providence  of  the  Almighty  has 
*^  created  for  his  own  glory,  and  which  his  mercy 
'^  has  established  over  mortals  for  their  happiness  ! 
**  Seated  at  the  right  hand  of  his  father,  Jesus  re- 
gards only  with  contempt  the  earthly  crowns 
which  swell  the  thoughts  of  the  children  of  this 
''  world.  But  Jesus  is  the  chief  of  spirits,  and  the 
*'  sacerdotal  power  is  his  work.  Dukes  and  kings 
derive  their  origin  from  some  barbarians,  whom 
pride,  rapine  and  perfidy,  whom  murder,  all  the 
vices,  all  the  crimes,  aided  by  the  devil,  the  prince 
"  of  this  world,  have  elevated  over  their  equals 
'^  and  invested  with  a  blind  power.  It  was  to  es- 
tablish this  earthly  power  that  the  devil  tempted 
Jesus  Christ,  and  shewed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of 
"  the  world,  saying  to  him,  I  will  give  thee  all,  if 
*'  you  fall  down  at  my  feet  to  worship  me.  The 
^'  priests,  who  can  doubt  it  ?  are  the  fathers  and  the 
^'  masters  of  the  faithful,  of  princes  and  kings. 
^'  Does  a  son  pretend  to  reign  over  his  father,  a  dis- 
**  ciple  over  his  master  ?  Far  from  falling  into  so 
'^  lamentable  a  madness,  the  emperor  Constantine, 
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*'m  the  Counoii  of  Nice,  ranked  only  after  the 
^'  bishops ;  he  called  them  gods^  and  acknowledged 
'^  that  he  was  dependent  on  their  authority.  Behold 
^^  after  what  institutions,  after  what  oracles^^^^  the 
most  of  the  pontiffs  have  e:i:conununicated3  some 
kings,  others  emperors.  Zachary  deposed  one 
king  of  France^  less  for  the  crimes  of  this  king, 
than  for  his  incapacity :  he  replaced  him  with 
Pepin,  and  released  the  French  from  their  ancient 
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'^  Recollect  that  a  simple  exorcist,  when  invested, 
'*  as  a  spiritual  emperor,  with  the  right  to  expel 
^'  demons,  receives  a  power  more  ample  than  any 
'^  of  the  laics  can  exercise.  Kings  are  the  subjects 
'^  of  demons,  and  demons  are  the  slaves  of  exorcists. 
"  Therefore  exorcists,  masters  over  devils,  are  mas- 
ters also,  and  much  more  abundantly,  over  the 
subjects  and  members  of  unclean  spirits ;  (^>  and  if 
such  be  the  pre-eminence  of  an  exorcist  over  kings, 
what  must  that  be  of  a  priest  or  a  bishop ;  that, 
finally,  of  a  sovereign  and  universal  pontiff?  Who  in 
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(1)  Plefiqae  pontificom,  aHi  reges,  alii  imperatores  excom- 
manicavenmt — ^We  have  deemed  it  a  duty  to  cite  particularly 
this  text,  which  seems  to  hold  forth,  as  one  of  the  common 
functions  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  the  excommunication  of 
emperors  and  kings. 

(2 j  Qoanto  igitar  magis  super  eos  qui  d«monihiit  subjecti 
et  membra  sunt  demonum  ?  Si  rego  regibus  tantum  pr»- 
eminent  exorcists,  quanto  amplius  sacerdotes  ? 
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**  jSne  can,  with  the  slightest  instrucfion,  cdll  iof  ques^ 
"  tioD  the  inferiority  and  dependence  of  kings  ?  (^> 

^*  Remember  also  that  few  kings  escape  hQH>  and 
"  that  among  those  who  are  saved  by  a  rare  exer- 
*^  tion  of  the  divine  mercy,  are  less  honored  by  the 
**  Church  than  the  ssdnts  of  a  vulgar  conditi(Ni. 
"  What  emperor,  what  prince,  has  worked  miracles  ? 
"  which  of  them  can  be  compared,  I  will  not  say  to 
'^  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  but  to  the  blessed  of  an 
**  inferior  order ;  for  example,  to  a  St.  Benedict,  a 
**  St.  Martin,  ?  and  what  king  in  fine  is  worth  a 
"  St.  Anthony  ?'* 

The  royal  dignity,  so  grossly  outraged  by  Gregory 
VII.  has  been  avenged  by  Bossuet.  *'  It  is  to  do, 
**  says  this  writer,  "  an  atrocious  wrong  to  the  royal 
''  dignity,  to  assert  its  establishment  by  the  instiga- 
"  tion  of  the  devil,  by  a  blind  passion,  an  insup- 
"  portable  presumption  to  excel  one's  equals.  Cer- 
*^  tainly,  right  reason  and  not  pride,  God  not  the 
**  devil,  has  instituted  among  men  this  subordination 
so  advantageous  to  society ;  one  must  be  of  an  in- 
conceivable ignorance  in  the  history  of  antiquity^ 
to  attribute  to  ambition  and  pride  the  origin  of  le- 
'*  gitimate  empires.  Justin,  the  historian,  wishing  to 
**  write  the  history  of  mankind,  could  not  commence 


(1)  Quis  Tel  tenuiter  sciolus  sacerdotes  dubitet  regihus 
anteierri  ? 
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it  better  thaii  in  these  words  :  At  the  beginning 
of  all  things,  when  men  separated  themselves  into 
peoples  and  nations,  the  sovereign  power  belonged 
to  kings.  The  historians  of  all  nations  ascribe  the 
same  origin  to  the  royal  power,  and  holy  Scrip- 
"  ture  does  not  attribute  any  other  to  it/' 

Bossuet  who  condescends  to  refute  in  detail,  all 
the  maxims,  all  the  arguments,  of  Gregory  VII.  traces 
for  us  the  outline  of  the  circumstances  which  favored  so 
monstrous  a  doctrine.  "  Gregory  VII.  says  he,  sought 
in  every  way  to  prop  himself  by  human  supp6rt, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  novel  power  which  he  flat* 
tered  himself  with  being  enabled  to  exercise  over 
all  temporal  things ;  and  he  made  great  exertions 
in  order  to  render  the  Holy  See  the  master  and 
proprietor  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  , 

After  the  decline  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne, 
all  the  kings  of  the  West  had  but  a  weak  and  tot- 
tering authority.  The  power  of  the  great,  who  by 
degrees  possessed  themselves  of  all,  almost  equal* 
^'  ed  that  of  kings;  and  among  them  the  bishops,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  respect  which  religion  inspired, 
attracted  to  themselves  all  the  principal  offices  of 
''the  State.  Kingdoms  thus  finding  themselves 
*'  separated  into  various  ecclesiasjical  and  secular 
'*  seignories,  which  assumed  most  of  the  rights  and 
"the  principal  prerogatives  of  royalty,  the  royal 
"  dignity  lost  much  of  its  ancient  majesty.     The 
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**  kings  exercised  no  more,  so  to  speak,  than  a  bor^- 
rowed  and  dependent  power :  their  weakness  was 
such,  that  they  fought  sometimes  with  equal  forces 
against  their  subjects  and    vassals.     During  this 
species  of  almost  universal  anarchy,  wars,  mur- 
"  ders,  and  pillage,  alone  were  spok^oi  of.     The  roy- 
"  al  authority,  which  from  the  ninth  century  had  re* 
*^  ceived  its  first  wounds,  fell  into  such  contempt  in 
"  the  two  following  centuries,  that  there  was  scarcely 
'^  a  monarch  in  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  who  sus- 
"  tained  with  any  vigour  the  majesty  of  the  throne 
**  and  preserved   its    authority  :    for,    though    the 
*'  Othos  seemed  still  to  make  some  use  of  their  cou- 
rage and  their  power  to  maintain  their  rights  and 
those  of  the  monarchy,   in   Germany  and  Italy, 
nevertheless,  all  was  precipitating,  as  by  its  own 
"  weight,  towards  its  total  ruin ;    and,  under  the 
*^  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  cities  and  provinces  re- 
"  volted  with  unbridled  license.     France,  heretofore 
'*  so  illustrious,   and  which  had  possessed  almost 
"  universal  monarchy,  was  not  exempt  from    the 
**  evils  common  to  the  other  kingdoms  -,  although, 
"  by   her  constitution   and  the  succession  of  her 
*^  kings,  she  made  an  appearance  of  some  remains 
"  of  strength.     But  the  family  of  the  Capets  was 
"  not  yet  sufficiently  firm  on  the  throne,  and  Philip 
"  I.  the  fourth  of  this  line,  had  neither  the  courage 
nor  the  genius  necessary  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
his  crown.     In  England,  William  the  Conqueror 
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*^  had  just  seized  on  the  kingdom;  and  although  h4 

*'  had  considerable  forces  which  secured  to  him  the 
possession  of  the  throne,  he  had  not  yet  suffici- 
ently confirmed  his  power.  Spain  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  on  the  one  side,  oppressed 
by  the  Saracens,  on  the  other,  separated  into 
several  petty  kingdoms :  the  other  states  of  Eu- 
rope, variously  disturbed,  found  themselves  in  an 

*'  unsettled  situation. 

*'  It  was  in  such  circumstances  that  Gregory  VII. 
formerly  monk  of  the  order  of  Cluui,  ascended  the 
Holy  See,  after  having  passed  through  all  the 
inferior  dignities.  This  pope,  of  a  sanguine  and 
elevated  mind,  of  irreproachable  manners,  and  of 
an  unblemished  reputation,  zealous  for  the  liberty 

''  and  the  power  of  the  churchy  was  rather  inclined 
to  go  beyond  that  which  was  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  his  see,  than  to  forego  the  smallest  of 
his  rights.     Fully  convinced  that  he  would  render 

'*  an  important  service  to  religion,  if  he  succeeded  in 
subjecting  to  the  Holy  See,  which  is  the  centre  of 
it,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  even  in  respect 
to  temporals,  he  ascribed  to  himself  the  right  of 
establishing  or  deposing  kings,  as  a  consequent  and 
an  accessory  of  the  power  of  the  keys ;  and  pro- 
ceeding continually  forward,  there  was  no  way  or 
means  which  he  did  not  employ  to  attack  each 
individual  sovereign,  in  order  to  render  them  all 
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*'  his  vassals,  or  as  it  was  then  expressed,  in  order  to 
•*  render  them  his  liege  men." 

There  prevail  so  much  absurdity  and  exaggera* 
tion  in  the  ideas  of  Gregory  VII.  that,  in  the  present 
day,  one  would  be  induced  to  think  such  a  madness 
could  never  have  become  contagious.  However,  this 
system  became^  from  that  period,  that  of  the  Roman 
Court,  and  has  nev6r  ceased  so  to  be,  as  we  can 
convince  ourselves  by  those  various  documehts 
which  we  are  about  to  analyze  or  transcribe.  Cir- 
cumistances  have  sometimes  rendered  concealment 
requisite,  exacted  concessions,  or  suggested  disguise : 
but,  if  we  except  Adrian  IV.  or  Clement  XIV.  no 
pope  whatever  has  expressly  retracted  the  maxims 
of  Hildebrand ;  land  the  Court  of  Rome  has  pro- 
professed,  proclaimed,  and  practiced  them,  at  all  times 
that  she  had  occasion  and  opportunity  so  to  do. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  we  will  only  dwell  on  the 
decree  of  Gratian,  an  enormous  code,  in  which  the 
most  insolent  pretensions  of  the  Court  of  Rome  are 
erected  into  laws.  Mark  the  idea  which  Fleury  gives 
us  of  Gratian  and  of  his  book :  ''  He  was  a  Bene- 
*^  dictine  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Felix  of  Bologna, 

a  native  of  Clusium  or  Chiusi  in  Tuscany,  who, 

in  imitation  of  Bouchard  de  Vormes,  of  Ives  of 
*'  Chartres,  and  of  many  other  compilers,  made  anew 
**  collection  of  canons,  which  he  entitled  *  the  Can- 
f^  ford  of  the  discordant  canom^  becaqse  he  relates 
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**  in  it  many  authorities  which  appear  contradictory, 
**  and  which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile.  The  sub^ 
'^  jects  of  this  collection  are,  the  canons  of  the  an*- 
**  cient  and  modem  councils,  the  decretals  of  the 
popes,  among  others  the  false  decretals  of  Isidore's 
compilation ;  many  extracts  from  the  fathers,  as, 
from  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Gregory,  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  Bede ;  but,  under 
^  the  names  of  the  fathers,  he  often  cites  works 
falsely  attributed  to  them,  as  criticism  has  since 
shewn.  He  reports  laws  also,  drawn  from  out 
^  the  code  and  digest  of  the  capitularies  of  our 
€€  lunus. 

'^  Gratian  has  divided  his  collection  into  three 
^  parts.  The  first  comprises  one  hundred  and  one 
distinctions,  and  he  treats  in  it,  of  the  law  in  ge- 
neral, and  of  its  parts  or  divisions ;  subsequently 
*^  he  treats  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  from  the 
pope  down  to  the  lowest  clerks.  The  second 
part  is  divided  into  thirty-six  heads  or  subjects, 
which  are  so  many  species  or  particular  cases, 
upon  each  of  which  he  propounds  many  questions ; 
in  the  thirty*third  he  inserts,  by  way  of  digression, 
^'  seven  questions  upon  penitence.  The  third  divi- 
*'  fflon  is  entitled,  ^  Of  Consecration,'  and  treats  of 
^^  the  eucharist,  baptism,  and  confirmation,  and 
^' about  some  ceremonies*  Throughout  the  work; 
'^  the  author  treats  occasionally  of  some  questions  in 
**  theology.    It  is  said  that  Pope  Eugenius  II J.  ap« 
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*^  proved  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  publicly  taught  at 
<<  Bologna.  What  is  certain  is^  that  since  this  period 
*^  scarcely  any  other  canonical  law  is  known  than 
^  that  which  is  c<»npnsed  in  this  book,  and  it  is 
*  named  simply  *  The  Decree.' 
^'  It  favors  throngfaout  the  new  pretensions  of  the 
•Court  of  Rome,  founded  upon  the  *  False  Deae- 
'^tals/  in  favor  of  wliich  it  fails  not  to  cite  the 
<<  letter  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.  of  wluch  I  have  spoken 
^  in  its  place.  After  havmg  r^orted  many  author- 
^<  ities  of  the  popes  themselves,  who  considered  them- 
^  selves  bound  to  preserve  the  decrees  and  canons 
"  of  their  predecessors,  he  adds :  With  respect  to 
**  this,  it  may  be  replied :  The  holy  Roman  Church 
*^  gives  authcM^ity  to  the  canons ;  but  she  is  not 
'^  herself  bound  by  the  canons,  nor  subject  to  them. 
'<  As  Jesus  Christ,  who  made  the  law,  has  fiilfilled 
it  to  sanctify  it  in  himself;  and  afterwards,  to  shew 
that  he  was  its  master,  dispensed  with  it,  and  fineed 
^.<  his  apostles  from  it;  so  the  pontiff  of  the  chief  see 
i«q[>ect  the  canons  made  by  them,  or  by  others 
with  their  authority,  and  observe  them  with  hu- 
mility, in  order  that  they  may  be  observed  by 
others ;  yet  sometimes  they  shew,  whether  by  their 
orders,  or  thar  decisions,  or  their  conduct,  that 
'^  they  are  tine  masters  and  authors  of  these  decrees. 
....So  says  Gratian,  but  of  his  own  head,  and  witfi- 
out  alleging  any  authority  for  this  doctrine,  before 
**  unknown ;   yet  the  succeeding  centuriea  have  at 
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all  timeB  embraced  it  iq>oii  his  word :  all  that  is  to 
be  found  in  his  decree  has  passed  for  the  purest 
discipline  of  the  church,  and  elsewh^^  they  did 
not  seek  during  the  three  succeeding  centuries. 
'*  The  decree  of  Gratian,  says  another  writer,  com- 
pleted the  extension  and  confirmation  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  *  False  Decretals',  which  present  them- 
selves in  it  at  e?ery  page :  for,  during  a  very  long 
period,  they  drew  their  knowledge  of  the  canons 
only  from  this  collection.  Gratian  had  even  Im- 
proved upon  the  ^  False  Decretals,*  in  aUedging 
*^  that  the  pope  was  not  subject  to  the  canons. — 
^  Thus  a  confused  idea  was  formed  in  the  church 
^  that  the  power  of  tiie  p<^  was  without  limitation. 
^  The  evils  which  the  decree  of  Gratian  produced 
^  make  the  importance  of  criticism  appear  most  evi- 
^  dent,  which  the  most  part  of  the  schoolmen  des- 
pised as  a  vain  and  a  frivolous  amusement.  Idle- 
ness dissuaded  from  a  long  and  laborious  study. 
But  this  study  is  requisite  to  assure  us  of  the  truth 
**  of  facts  ;  it  would  never  be  discovered  by  aigu- 
"  ment  alone  ;  and  yet  on  these  facts  often  depends 
"  all  the  conduct  of  life.  We  have  fallen  into  terri- 
''  ble  inconveniences,  by  lending  our  faith  to  false 
^'  documents.  Besides  we  become  accustomed  to 
receive  without  discernment  every  description  of 
history  ;  and  from  thence  have  proceeded  so  ma^ 
ny  ftkbulous  legends,  so  many  false  miracles,  so 
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**  many    ridiculous  visions  and  pretended  TCvda^ 
•'  tions.'' 

Bossuet  passes  the  same  judgment  on  the  iliapso- 
sody  of  Gratian  :  "  This  decree,  says  he,  is  a  com- 
pilation of  th^  canons  of  councils,  decretals  of  popes, 
and  extracts  from  the  holy  Fathers.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  warn  the  learned  of  the  multitude  of  er- 
*^  TOTS  in  this  collection,  in  which  neither  discern- 
ment nor  criticism  are  perceptible.  Gratian  has  been 
the  first,  who  dared  to  put  to  the  head  of  a  decree, 
'^  the  following  title  :  ^*  That  the  sovereign  pontiff 
absolves  subjects  from  the  oath  of  fidelity/'  As 
no  author  has  favoured  so  .highly  as  he  has  done 
the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
^^  the  popes,  on  their  part,  have  passed  on  him  splen- 
did eulogiums.  It  is  by  this  he  has  obtained  so 
much  authority  amongst  the  canonists  and  theolo- 
"  gians  who  have  succeeded  him." 

The  thirteenth  century  conunences  with  the  pon- 
tificate of  Innocent  III.  and  ends  with  that  of  Bo- 
niface VIII.  these  two  names  suffice  to  attest  the  per- 
severance of  the  court  of  Rome  in  its  ambitious  pre- 
tensions. 

We  have  sufficiently  shewn,  in  our  first  volume, 
the  actions  and  the  maxims  of  Innocent  III :  he  has 
openly  declared  himself  the  king  of  kings,  the  uni- 
versal monarch  of  Christendom.  One  of  his  succes- 
sors, Gregory  IX.  published  an  ecclesiastical  code, 
a  new  body  of  decretals,  which  completed  the  subjec- 
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tion  o(  the  churches,  to  the  disturbance  of  States, 
and  the  corruption  of  the  clergy. 

**  The  rules  of  the  new  law,  says  Richard  Simon, 
*•  ivhich  commenced  principally  under  pope  Mcho- 
^^  las  I.  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
''  tury,   brought  on  a  great  change  in  ecclesiastical 
"  afikirs.     Pope  Gregory  VII.  who  lived  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eleventh  century,  extended  the  pre- 
cepts of  this  new  law  beyond  all  that  his  predeces- 
sors had  done ;  and  very  far  from  the  popes  who 
came  after  him  relaxing  from  these  novelties,  on 
the  contrary,  they  augmented  them  :  so  that  the 
*'  law,  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  church 
**  since  then,  deserves  rather  to  be  termed  ^  the 
*'  popes  law,'  than  the  '  canonical,"  because,  in  the  es- 
''  tablishment  of  this  new  law,  so  much  regard  has 
^^  not  been  paid  to  the  ancient  rules  of  the  church, 
*'  as  to  the  convenience  of  the  popes  and  the  court 
*^  of  Rome  ;  which  has  caused  in  the  course  of  time 
great  disorders :  princes  were  obliged  to    make 
laws  and  declarations  to  oppose  these  abuses  ;  but 
"  it  has  not  been  in  their  power  wholly  to  remove 
"  them. 

'^  The  compilation  that  Gratian  the  Monk  made 
^'  of  the  canons  of  the  councils,  the  decretal  epistles 
*'  of  the  popes,  and  of  many  sentences  of  the  fa- 
''  thers,  with  which  he  composed  a  body  of  canon 
'^  law,  contributed  much  to  sanction  the  new  law ; 
*^  for  this  collecticm  of  canons  was  taught  publicly  in 
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the  9chool3,  and  they  even  made  use  of  it  in  ma- 
king their  decisions.  The  fathers  and  the  councils 
^^  were  not  r«ad  at  the  fountain  head,  but  only  in  the 
Decree  of  Gratian'  -,  and  people  were  not  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  in  those  days  to  perceive,  that 
**  a  great  number  of  Gratian's  citations  were  false, 
and  that  he  did  not  always  follow  the  rules  of  the 
ancient  law,  having  inserted  in  his  collection  many 
suppositious  pieces :  besides  that,  he  gives  to  tlie 
**  decretab  of  the  popes  the  same  authority  as  to  ge- 
**  neral  councils,  and  he  even  sometimes  wrested 
*'  the  words  of  the  ancient  canons,  in  order  to  acco- 
'^  modatethem  to  the  law  which  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  popes  of  his  time.  But  the  collec- 
tion of  the  decretal  espistles  of  the  Popes,  which 
was  made  by  order  of  Gregory  IX.  produced  a 
much  greater  change  in  the  ecclesiastial  affairs : 
nevertheless  they  were  publicly  read  in  the  schools 
'^  of  France,  as  well  as  the  collection  of  Grataan. — 
'*  These  decretals  have  been  the  origin  of  an  infinity 
^  of  law  suits ',  and,  though  they  were  received  in 
*^  the  Western  Church,  and  publicly  taught  by  the 
professors  of  canon  law,  they  were  obliged  to 
reject  them  in  many  instances,  and  to  have  re- 
course to  the  ancient  canons.  The  compUation  of 
*^  Gf  atian  was  then  named  the  ^  ancient  law,'  though 
*^  it  contained  many  novelties ;  but,  in  comparisoD 
*'  with  the  books  of  the  decretals,  there  was  reasoD 
so  to  call  it.     The  long  and  grievous  disputes  that 
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*^  the  kings  of  France  had  with  the  popes,  were  the 
**  cause  of  the  French  despising  the  collection  of 
'^  the  decretals,  and  that  at  the  present  day  they 
*^  hold  them  in  but  little  estimation.  They  believe 
"  that  this  work  was  compiled  only  to  establish  the 
interests  of  the  pope,  and  to  overthrow  altogether 
the  ancient  law.  They  have  yet  before  their  eyes 
all  the  satires  which  have  been  composed  against 
*'  the  decretals,  and  this  proverb  which  was  formerly 
"  »o  common  : — 
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"  Depuis  que  le  '  decret'  prit  ales 
"  £t  gendarmes  porterent  malles, 
"  Moines  allerent  a  cheval, 
"  Jamais  le  monde  h'eut  que  mal." 


The  universal  power  of  the  popes  was  so  deei^ 
sively  established  in  these  codes,  that  the  distribution 
of  crowns  seemed  to  have  become,  in  the  thirteenth 
centuiy,  one  of  their  usual  functions.  Th^  exerted 
this  right  with  so  perfect  a  freedom,  that  they  ofikred, 
nay  even  gave  the  same  .kingdom  to  many  princett 
at  the  same  moment.  It  was  thus  that  Innocent  IV. 
and  Alexander  TV.  acted,  who  invited  to  the  throne 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  a  son  of  the  king  of  England  at 
the  same  time  with  a  French  prince.  Innocent 
IV.    negociated  this   affair  with   Saint  Louis,  and 
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addressed  to  the  kmg*  of  England  also  the  fc^Iowing 
buU: 

(1)  '^  Innocent,  bishop,  servant  of  the  senrants  of 
God,  to  our  very  dear  son  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  ilius- 
trious  king  of  £ngiand,  health  and  apostolic  bene- 
diction.    Our  hearty  and  especial  afiection  for  the 
family  of  the  kings  of  England,  inspiring  us  with 
the  desire  to  elevate  it  over  all  the  kings  of  the  world, 
we  have  sent  into  this  country  our  dear  sod  and 
apostolic  notary,  master  Albert,  who  is  611ed  with 
zeal  for  the  glory  and  interests  of  this  same  family, 
and  who  must  enrich  and  advance  it  in  conferring 
upon  it  the  kingdom  of  Sicily ;  which  kingdom  sur- 
passes in  opulence  and  in  riches  the  other  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  which  has  Just  devolved  to  the 
Roman  Church;    and,  although  we  have  treateil 
respecting  this  kingdom  in  divers  places,  yet,  as  your 
only  nephew  still  remained  there,  and  that  it  was 
not  expedient  that  you  should  appear  to  thirst  after 
your  own  blood,  and  to  sigh  for  the  spoils  of  your 
neighbours,  you  have  deferred  even  to  the  preseot 
moment  to  receive  this  honour  and  advantage.    But 
now  this  nephew  existing  no  more,  you  have  de- 
sired to  have  a  son  in  common  with  the  apostolic 
see,  and  you  have  devoted  for  ever  to  the  service  of 
the  said  see  our  very  dear  son  in  Christ,  Edmoad; 

(1)  See  Appendix  E. 
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who  was  begotten  of  you,  and  who  becomes!  king 
of  Sicily ;  causing  him  to  receive  the  said  kingdom 
from  the  hands  of  our  said  legate,  to  whom  we  have 
giv^i  for  this  purpose  full  powers ;  all  for  the  honor 
of  God  and  the  Church,  and  the  tranquillity  and 
peace  of  all  Christian  people.     On  which  account 
we  render  to  your  Highness  all  manner  of  thanks, 
and  we  are  disposed  and  ready  to  do  all  in  our 
power  pleasing  to  your  heart.     Having  then  re- 
flected, by  the  advice  of  our  brethren,  that  it  was 
suitable  the  collation  of  said  kingdom,  made  to  the 
said  king,  by  the  aforesaid  legate,  should  be  con- 
firmed by  us,  we,  of  our  ample  power  supplying 
every  defect  which  may  be  found  in  said  act,  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  be,  pray  and  exhort  your 
royal  magnificence  to  consider,  if  pleasing  thereto, 
that^  all  the  sovereigns  seeking  from  us  and  ex- 
pecting of  us  a  decision  respecting  this  kingdom, 
the  affair  from  its  very  nature,  exacts  and  requires 
a  very  great  celerity ;  that  delays  in  such  a  matter, 
are  accustomed  to  draw  after  them  the  most  serious 
inconveniences;    that  in   consequence  it    imports 
much,  that  pursuing  this  enterprize  virith  a  vigorous 
arm,  you  equip  abundantiy  the  said  king,  and  that 
he  be  suffered  to  want  neither  soldiers,  nor  money, 
nor  any  of  those  things  which  may  be  necessary  for 
him ;  that  he  be  provided  with  them  fully,  quickly, 
powerfully ;  in  order  that,  when  he  shall  be  received 
into  this  kingdom^  in  which  he  is  desired  like  the 
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moining  stai*^  be  may  arrive  with  the  magQificeaee 
suitable  to  so  great  a  prince :  holding  for  certain, 
this  affair  being  of  God,  not  of  man,  all  will  sncoeed 
happily  for  the  said  king,  and  that,  on  our  part,  we 
shall  take  care  to  support  him  richly  in  men,  and  in 
all  things  and  ways  whatsoever ;  disposed  as  we  ait 
to  pledge  ourselves,  us  and  the  BxHnan  Church,  for 
whatever  may  be  useful  to  the  success  of  this  en- 
terprize.  Done  at  Assasis,  the  ides  of  May,  year  1 1 
of  our  pontificate  (1254)."^ 

This  piece  which  we  have  just  read  we  have  taken 
from  the  archives  Of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  As  to 
the  monuments  of  the  contests  between  Philip-Ie- 
Bei,  and  BonifUce  VIII.  they  hate  been  so  often  pre- 
sented to  tlie  public  eye,  that  we  shall  here  confine 
ourselves  to  simplef  extracts  from  the  bulls  '  Ckri- 
cis  lalcos,  Ausculta  fili,  Unam  sanctani^.* 

( 1 )  "  By  the  advice  of  our  brother,  and  of  our 
apostolic  authority,  we  declare,  that  all  prelates,  rii 
ecclesiastical  persons,  religious  persons  or  secalars, 
of  whatever  order,  conation,  or  state,  they  be,  who, 
without  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  shall  pajr, 
promise,  or  consent  to  pay,  to  laics,  under  pretence 
of  relief,  loan,  supply,  gift  or  subsidy,  or  under  any 
other  title  or  ptietext,  of  the  collects  or  ta^es,  a  tenth, 

(1)  See  Appelidix  F. 
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a  twentieth,  ja  hundreth,  of  their  revenues  or  possed^ 
sioDS,  or  those  of  the  churches,  or  any  other  quan- 
tity, portion,  or  quota>  of  the  estimation  or  value  of 
the  said  possessions  or  revenues  : 

• "  That,  likewise,  all  emperors,  kings  or  princes, 
dukes,  counts  or  barons,  magistrates,  captains,  of- 
ficers or  governors,  under  whatever  name  they  may 
be,  whether  of  cities  or  other  places,  wheresoever  si- 
tuated on  the  habitable  globe  t 

'^  That  all  other  persons^  whatever  may  be  thdir 
rabk,  condition  or  position,  who  shall  have  imposed, 
exacted,  or  received  such  tributes,  or  who  shall  have 
stayed,  seized,  or  occupied  eliects  deposited  in  the 
churches,  or  in  the  houses  of  ecclesiastics,  or  who 
shall  have  ordered  to  be  so  stayed,  seized,  or  occu- 
pied, or  who  shsdl  have  received  the  said  effects  when 
so  stayed,  seized,  or  occupied : 

*'  That  all  those  also  who  knowingly  shall  have 
aided,  advised,  and  publicly  or  privately  favored  the 
contributions  or  exactions  herein  mentioned,  '*  shall 
have  incurred,  by  the  act  itself,  the  sentence  ^  of  ex- 
communication.'* ^ 

(I)  "  Boniface,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of 
God,  to  our  very  dear  son  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  illus- 
trious king  of  the  French,  greeting  and  apostolic  be- 
nediction. Hear,  my  very  dear  son,  the  precepts  of 
your  father,  and  incline  the  ear  of  your  heart  to  the 

(1)  See  Appendix  6, 
VOL.  II.  H 
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lessons  of  (he  master  who  holds  tlie  place  of  Hiia 
who  alone  is  master  and  lord.     Recollect  with  teach- 
ableness the  advices  of  the  church  your  holy  and 
tender  mother,  and  so  act  that,  in  fulfilling  them  effi- 
caciously,, you  may  return  with  a  contrite  and  respect- 
ful heart  to  that  Ood,^  from  whom  it  is  known  that 
you  have  strayed,  either  from  weakness  or  from  the 
evil  counsels  which  have  depraved  you;  cooform 
yourself  devoutly  to  his  will  and  to  our  good  pleasaie. 
^  For  God,  in  imposing  on  us  the  yoke  of  aposta- 
fic  servitude,  has  appointed  us,  in  despite  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  our  merits,  over  the  kings  and  over 
the  kingdoms,  to  pluck  up>  to  destroy,  to  dispose, 
to  build  up  and  to  plant,  in  his  name  and  under  his 
doctrine^  to  strengthen  that  which  is  weak^  to  cuie 
that  which  is  sick,  to  connect  that  which  is  broken, 
to  lead  back  that  which  is  gone  astray,  to  poar  oil 
and  wine  on  the  wounded.     Consequently,  my  dear 
son,  let  no  power  {)ersuade  you  tliat  you  have  no 
superior,  and  that  you  are  not  under  the  authority 
of  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.    For,  to 
hold  such  opinions  is  to  be  foolish  ^  to  .maintain 
them  obstinately  is  to  shew  oneVself  unfaithful^  and 
to  wander  from  the  flock  of  the  good  shepherd.— 
Now,  though  our  solicitude  extends  over  all  kingsy 
especially  over  those  princes  who  fight  for  the  chris- 
tian faith,  and  that  we  are  occupied  for  the  salvation 
of  every  one  of  them,  yet  ought  we  to  fulfil  our  du^ 
ties  towards  you  with  so  much  the  more  exactitude, 


charity  and  attentiof),  as  we  feel  fowards  your  pdr*- 
son  the  more  lively  paternal  sentiments,  and  that^ 
among  our  di^rent  states,  we  have  always  distiu'* 
guished  by  a  more  pure  and  abundant  favour,  not 
only  you,  but  also  your  ancestors,  your  house,  and 
your  kingdom....      

*^  You  collect  without  moderation,  and  consume. 
With  still  less  measure,  the  revenues  and  produce  of 
the  bishopricks  which  become  vacant  in  your  king-- 
dom.  From  this  pretended  right,  which  you  call 
*  regal',  it  results,  that  the  possessions,  of  which 
kings  were  originally  but  the  depositories  and  the 
preservers,  are  by  you  abusively  devoured .... 

*^  You  know  how  often  we  have  remonstrated  be- 
fore Gk)d  and  before  you  against  this  abuse,  and 
against  all  similar  abuses :  our  voice  has  made  itself 
be  heard  ^  it  has  denounced  crimes,  disclosed  prevari* 
cations ;  in  the  hope  of  inspiring  you  with  a  saluta- 
ry repentance^  we  have  cried  with  such  persevering 
efforts  that  our  voice  is  waxed  hoarse  from  it ;  but, 
deaf  as  the  adder,  you  have  closed  the  ear  to  our 
useful  warnings,  and  you  have  repelled  the  remedies 
which  we  presented  to  you  in  order  to  cure  you. 

*'  That. there  are  two  swords;  to  wit,  the  spiritual 
and  the  temporal,  the  evangelic  words  teach  us. — 
In  fact,  when  the  apostles  said,  *  Behold  two  swords, 
here  they  are,'  here,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Church ; 
the  Lord  Jesus  replies  not  ^  it  is  too  much'  but  that 
it  is  *  enough.'     Undoubtedly,  he  who  pretends  that 
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the  tempordl  sword  is  not  in  the  power  of  VeHer, 
pays  too  liltle  attention  to  this  word  of  the  Liord.— * 
*  Put  up  your  sword  into  the  scabbard/  Both  the 
one  and  the  Mher'arethenin  theipower  of  the  Church, 
the  material  sword  as  well  as  the  spiritual  one ;  th» 
to  be  used  by  the  church  herself,  that  to  be  employ- 
ed for  her  benefit.  The  spiritual  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  priest.  It  is  necessary  the  one  sword  be  under 
the  other ;  that  the  temporal  authority  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  spiritual  power 

*^Wedeclare»  assert,  decide  and  pronounce^  as  a 
point  neoessai'y  to  salvation,  that  every  huraan  crea<» 
ture  is  subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff." 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  a  pope»  of  whom 
such  were  the  maxims  and  pretensions,  allowed  him- 
self to  write  to  Philip**le-Bel  a  note  thus  coached: 

(1)  "  Boniface,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of 
Grod,  to  Philip,  king  of  the  French :  Fear  God,  aod 
do  his  commandmeits.  We  wish  that  thoushoutcbt 
know  that  thdu  art  subject  to  us  in  spiritual  and  in 
temporal  nuttters.  The  collation  to  prebends  and 
to  benefices  does  not  concern  thee  in  anywise-, 
and,  if  thou  art  sometimes  charged  to  keep  those 
which  become  vacant,  thou  shouldst  reserve  the 
fruits  of  them  for  the  sueoessors  of  the  deceased  ti- 
tulars ;  and  if  thou  hai^t  conferred  any  of  them,  we 

(I)  See  Appendix  H. 
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declare  the  collation  to  them  null,  and  we  annul 
whatever  may  proceed  from  thence.  We  declare 
those  who  think  otherwise  heretics.  Done  at  our 
palace  of  tho  Latevan,  the  day  of  the  Nones  of  De« 
cember-^year  seven  of  our  pontificate." 

Among  the  monuments  of  the  fourteenth  century 
which  continue  the  tradition  of  the  maxims  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  and  of  Boniface  VIII.  we  shall  select  a 
bull,  in  which  John  XXII.  declares  that  his  will  is» 
that  Italy,  Germany  and  France,  be  heiaceforward 
three  distinct  states,  and  independent  one  of  the 
other.  This  piece  is  now  printed  for  the  first 
time. 

( 1 )  *^  The  uncertainty  of  human  judgments  up<Mi 
future  events  being  so  great,  that  what  jM^esents  itself 
as  a  probable  and  reasonable  conjecture,  supported 
even  by  the  most  plausible  considerations,  happens 
sometimes  to  be  recognized  not  only  as  useless  but 
even  dangerous ;  there  is  often  wisdom  in  changing 
for  new  purposes,  and  wiser  determinations,  the 
designs  which  had  been  fixed  on.  This  the 
history  of  the  imperial  institution  has  proved,  an 
institution  which,  as  long  experience  has  demon- 
strated to  us,  has  very  badly  answered  the  idea  con- 
ceived of  it    In  the  main,  the  authority  of  bi[>oks 

(1)  See  Appendix.  I. 
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Mtests  that  the  empire  was  vicious  in  its  origin :  it 
arose  from  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror^  and  was 
established  by  violence  and  audacious  enterprizes. 
It  is  apparent,  it  is  everywhere  notorious,  that  many, 
very  many,  emperors  have  lived  catholically,  that 
they  have  been  by  their  words,  and  by  their  ex- 
amples,  useful  to  their  subjects,  and  that  they  have 
becomingly  protected,   &ivored,  and  defended  the 
church  their  mother;  some  however,  impelled  by 
the  motion  of  a  perverse  presumption,  declining  from 
such  filial  piety,  and  soon  becoming  unnatural  chil- 
dren, have  abused  their  power  and  their  functions, 
in  order  to  persecute  their  own  mother  the   holy 
church,  and  to  offer  violence  to  the  dignity  of  divine 
worship  and  public  tranquillity.     In  fine,  open  the 
books,  they  are  full  of  the  bitterest  recollections : 
we  there  see  how  Domitian,  the  brother  of  Htus, 
cruelly  tormented  the  church  and  the  foithfoi  dis^ 
ciples  of  Christ,  even  to  banishing  into  the  island  of  Pat* 
mos,  the  blessed  aposde  John ;  how  Julian  the  apos- 
tate caused  to  this  same  church  sorrow  and  tribula- 
tion, he  who  wished  to  exterminate  the  orthodox,  he 
who,  by  a  sacrilegious  vow,  promised  to  persecute 
the  church  openly  if  he  triumphed  over  the  Romans 
and  Parthians ;  what  unworthy  treatment  had  the 
church  still  to  endure  from  the  emperor  Valerius, 
who,  in  each  province,  vexed  and  condemined  to 
the  greatest  tortures  the  faithful  and  catholic  people 
yfhose  temples  he  destroyed;   what  crimes  com-^ 
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mitted  by  Pelagius,  another  persecutor  of  the  Chris- 
tians^ who  haying  arrived  in  Italy  and  reached  even 
to   Rome,  exiletl  more   than  thirty-four   bishops, 
odased  their  churches,  and  twrnented   the  people 
with  num^ous  punishments ;  what  crael  acts  have 
signalized  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor  Anastasius, 
the  author  of  so  many  murders,  so  many  massacres, 
the  ferocious  persecutor  of  the  priests  and  the  clerks, 
the  hardened  despiser  of  their  persons  and  of  their 
salutary  warnings,  an  obstinate  sinner  whom  nothing 
could  lead  into  the  way  of  salvation;  finally,  what 
an  odious  memory  has  Leo  Augustus  left  behind, 
who  destroyed  the  sacred  edifices,  and  whom  our 
predecessor  Gregory,  a  Syrian  by  nation,  deposed, 
and  spoiled  of  his  dignities.     What  shall  we  say  of 
Trajan,  of  Nero,  of  Heliogabalus  ?      The   books 
speak  sufficiently  of  them,  afid  i^new  by  their  public 
recitsds  the  remembrance  of  so  many  ancient  enor- 
mities.    The  examples  of  injurious  and  bitter  treat- 
ment, which  the  emperors  have  caused  the  Church 
and  the  faithfut  servants  of  Christ  to  endure,  are 
without  number ;  it  is  difficult  to  sum  up  the  various 
persecutions  of  which  the  Christians  have  been  the 
victims.     And,  to  end  in  a  few  words  those  details, 
we  may  say,  generally  speakmg,   that  before  Con- 
stantino few   of  the   Roman  princes   favored  the 
church,  and  that  many,  on  the  contrary,  have  loaded 
it  with  outrages.     However  fcHX^ible  the  instruction 
may  be  which  we  derive  from  books,  neighbouring 
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examples  and  recent  experiences  present  us  lessons 
still  more  impressive.     We  know,  and  the  memoiy 
of  it  is  not  .very  distant,  we  know,  that  the  emperor 
Otho  of  Saxony,   after  having  obtained  from  the 
Church  the  confirmation  of  his  election,  made  in  pre- 
judice of  his  competitor  Philip  duke  of  Swabia,  after 
many  services  rendered  to  him  by  this  same  churcb, 
became  suddenly  ungrateful,  lost  the  recoUectioii  of 
so  many  favors,  turned  his  back  on  his  benefactress, 
insulted  her  in  a  thoiisajfud  ways,  and  attempted  to 
invade,  with  the  most  rash  presumption,  (he  kipgdom 
pf  France :  he  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  liis 
crime,  he  perished  in  war,  apd  in  no  place  was  bis 
body  found,  as  we  learn  from  the  history  of  pope 
Innocent,  of  happy  memory,  our  predecessor ;  it  is  a 
notorious  fact,  though  it  do  not  approach  very  nearly 
to  our  time.    It  is  proper  also  that  posterity  atten- 
tively  recal  the  culpable  efibrts  of  the  ungrateful 
Frederick  II.  who,  hardly  out  of  the  tender  years  of 
infancy,  hardly  weaned  from  the  milk  of  his.  mother, 
the  Holy  Church,  brought  up  by  her  cares,  kept  for 
a  long  time  with  paternal  soUcitude,  by  many  car- 
dinals, governed  by  the  providence  of  the  Holy  See, 
snatched  from  dangers  and  tribulations,  he  obtained, 
with  the  assistance  and  by  the  exertions  of  this  same 
church,  the  royal  kingdom  of  Sicily,  acquired  a  pre- 
ennnent   authority,    and    thus    succeeded    to    the 
empire ;  but  who  afterwards,  given  up  to  a  reprobate 
ji|<i^gment,  and  profoundly  perverted,  attacked  the 
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church,  and  afflicted  her  with  all  aoarts  ot  outrages, 
oppiessiog  the  cardiDals,  arresting,  with  the  most 
sacrilegious  audacity^  the  prelates  called  to  a  general 
council,  add  carrying  his  tyranny  to  such  excess, 
th^t  Innocent  IV.  our  predecessor,  of  happy  me* 
inory,  saw  himself  compelled  to  fly  far  from  the  U^ce 
of  his  persecutor,  to  abandon  the  See  of  St,  Peter, 
to  quit  Italy,  and  traiisport  himself  to  Lyons  with 
his  brethren*    It  was  there  that  Innocent,  imposing 
upon  Frederick  the  punishment  due  to  so  many 
wicked  attempts,  deposed  him»  despoiled  him  of  the 
titles  of  king  and  emperor,  stripped  him  of  all  honor, 
of  all  dignity^  even  as  justice  demanded.     We  must 
not  forget,  on  the  contrary  we  should  consider  with 
a  special  attention,  the  recent  enterprize  of  the  em- 
peror Henry,  who,  in  these  latter  times,  troubled 
all  It^y,  overleaped  the  bounds  of  duty,  and,  suf* 
fering  hinoself  to  be  borne  away  by  the  wind  of  a 
rash  presumption,  despising  the  advice,  the  prohi- 
bitions  of  Clement  V.  our  predecessor,  of  happy 
memory,  had  conceived  the  project  of  invading,  by 
force,    the   kingdom   of  Sicily,  upon   which   the 
Church,  our  holy  mother,  has  a  direct  right  of 
ownership,  wd,  had  already  approached  the  confines 
of  this  kingdom  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  in 
order  to  accomplish,  by  impious  endeavours,   his 
pipst  crinimal  resolution,  despite  the  reprimands  of 
our  brethren,  who,  sent  by  the  Holy  See  for  his 
^propation^  r^ie^ented  to  himi  that  to  inarade  Sisily 
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Was  to  lack  of  (hat  faith  he  owed  to  the  churchy  and 
to  forget  with  too  much  knavery  the  oaths  of  fidelity 
she  bad  received  from  him. 

^  Thus,  since  the  object  of  the  establishment  and 
preservation  of  the  Empire  has  ceased ;  since  the  oc- 
casion for  this  dignity  has  disappeared  ;  since,  on 
the  contrary,  events  prove  that  this  institution  produ- 
ces effects  the  reverse  of  those  hoped  for  from  it :  We, 
to  whom  by  a  spiritual  prerogative,  by  a  preemi- 
nent authority  it  belongs,  to  pluck  up,  to  destroy,  to 
plant,  to  erect,  to  divide  and  to  unite  ;  We,  by  the 
omnipotence  of  the£!temal  Father  and  of  his  aposdes 
Peter  and  Paul,  by  the  entire  confidence  and  hope 
which  we  place  in  them,  furnished  with  their  sufiiar 
ges,  after  having  deliberated  with  our  brethren,  and 
having  determined  by  the  most  mature  considera- 
tions ;  seeing  the  reasonable  motives  above  exposed, 
with  many  others,  which  we  insert  not  in  these  pre- 
sents in  order  to  avoid  prolixity,  the  mother  of  for- 
getfulness,  we  wholly  cut  off  from  the  empire  and 
from  the  kingdom  of  Germany  the  province  of  Italy, 
we  release  it  from  all  submission  to  the  said  empire 
and  kingdom,  we  separate  it  from  its  cooununity 
and  jurisdiction,  and  we  establish  between  these 
countries  a  necessary  division ;  and,  in  the  plenitude 
of  our  power,  we  deliver  Italy;  ordering,  that  it 
never  at  any  time  be  joined  and  united  to  the  empire, 
nor  exist  with  it  as  one  body  ;  declaring,  that  the 
principal  motive  of  our  present  decree  is,  the  enor* 
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tuous  extent  of  these  provinces  leading  to  much 
coofusion,  preventing  the  effect  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  of  the  government  of  one  and  the  same  sovereign, 
in  such  way  that  care  is  neglected  to  be  taken  of 
them,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  government,  being 
divided  among  so  many  objects,  has  the  less  force 
in  each  part  of  so  vast  an  empire ;  we  reserve  to  our- 
selves to  provide  more  particularly,  with  the  aid  of 
the  providence*of  the  Eternal  King,  after  the  counsel 
of  our  brethren,  and  by  solemn  deliberation,  for  the 
regulation  and  government  of  the  said  provinces ; 
declaring  besides,  that  the  said  kingdom  of  Germany 
i&  distinct  from  the  kingdom  of  France,  that  it  is  se- 
parated  from  it  by  limits  fixed  and  notorious,  which 
shall  be  by  us,  with  the  advice  of  our  brethren;  deter- 
mined in  the  most  precise  manner.  In  which  we 
follow  the  example  which  Jesus  Clirist  has  given 
us,  when,  because  of  the  crimes  of  kings,  he  divided 
the  kingdoms.  It  is  thus  abo  prudence  counsels, 
which  separates  evils,  lest  united  vices  should  pro- 
duce more  mighty  offences.  Experience,  finally, 
teaches  us,  that  when  one  has  not  derived  from  an 
establishment  the  good  efi^ts  hoped  from  it,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  have  recourse  to  other  reme- 
dies." 

If  we  wish  to  be  still  further  acquainted  with  the 
doctrine  which  the  popes  of  the  fourteenth  century 
endeavoured  to  propagate,  we  may  run  over  a  large 
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Work,  eptilled  **  Deplanctu  Ectriesiae/'  0)  oomposed 
by  a  Franciscan  attached  to  John  XXII.  and  named 
Aivaro  Pelagius.  This  book  is  a  long  develope- 
ment  of  the  oiaDdms  of  Gregory  VII.  The  author 
maintains  in  it,  that  there  is  upon  the  earth  but  one 
monarch,  to  wit,  the  pope ;  that  the  po{)e  is  appoint- 
ed to  judge  every  creature ;  that  he  possesses  at  all 
timies  and  in  all  places  a  spiritual  and  temporal 
jurisdiction;  that  one  can  appeal  irom  the  pope 
only  to  Uie  p<^  himself;  that  the  church  is  armed 
with  two  swords  -,  that  she  is  not  comprised  within 
the  empire,  but,  that  the  empire,  on  the  contrary, 
is  comprised  in  the  church,  and  exists  but  by  her. 

Although  the  disorders  of  the  pontifical  court  of  Avig- 
non, and  the  schism  which  was  prolonged  even  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  brought  the  popes 
into  disrq>ute  and  provoked  projects  of  reform ;  altho' 
the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle  had  essayed  to 
establish  some  of  the  laws  and  maxims  of  the  pri- 
niitive  church,  the  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See  re- 
mained the  same,  and  the  Italians  generally  suppo- 
ised  themselves  interested  in  supporting  them  :  the 
despotism  and  the  exactions  of  the  Court  of  Rome 
eeemed  to  have  become  the  principal  business  and 
almost  only  resource  of  all  Italy.  It  was  no  longer 
fanaticism  nor  yet  ambition,  it  was  policy  and  the 

(1)  Alvari  Pelagii  de  Planctu  EcclesiSj  libri  dao.  UlmK, 
JKainer  de  RuUingen,  1474.  26-00(0.  in  fol.  Led, — ^Lugd, 
J«KK)>  in  <bl,---La2d.  1I^17>  in  fol. 
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most  8(»dkl  interest^  which  demanded  the  mainte* 
nance  of  errors,  of  abuses  and  of  scaddals.  Such 
are  the  reflections  suggested  by  the  acts  emanating 
from  the  sovereign  pontiffs  of  the  fifteenth  century^ 
especially  from  the  bull  which  Pius  II.  addressed  to 
the  University  of  Cologne,  and  in  which  he  retracts 
the  sound  doctrine  he  had  professed  at  the  council  of 
Basle. 

We  will  not  transcribe  this  lopg  bull,  which  ha3 
been  so  often  printed ;  but  here  you  have  ;30me  spe-' 
cimens  of  it : 

(1)  "  We  were  yet  in  the  minor  orders,  we  had 
not  received  sacred  orders,  when,  living  at  Basle  in 
the  midst  of  those  who  called  themselves  members 
of  a  general  council,  imd  representatives  of  the  unio 
versal  church,  we  addressed  to  you  a  book  of  dia^ 
logues,  in  which,  treating  of  the  authority  of  the  cacu- 
m^cal  council,  of  the  acts  of  the  fatheos  of  Bade^ 
and  of  their  contests  wilii  JPope  Eugene,  are  iqpiprov-> 
ed  or  condemned  what  .  appeared  to  us  worthy  of 
approbation  or  censure,  supporting  or  opposing  ac^ 
cording  to  !the  measure  of  our  capacity,  but  without 
allowing  to  ourselves  any  prevarication,  neither 
hearkening  to  favour  or  to  hate.  We  thought  we 
did  well,,  thought  we  walked  in  the  right  path  ;  we 
had  in  view  only  public  utility,  and.  for  our  guide 

(I)  See  Appendix  K. 
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the  love  of  truth.     But, 'what  mortal  is  not  liable  to 

error  !  And  we,  we  also,  have  deviated  ^ 

we  have  wandered  far  from  the  bosom  of  our  mo- 
ther, far  from  the  path  we  ought  to  have  pursued  ; 
we  have  walked  in  darkness,  we  have  led  others 
to  the  precipice;  blind  ourselves,  we  lent  our- 
selves as  conductors  to  those  who  were  blind 
also,  and  we  have  been  seen  to  fall  with  them  into 
the  pit.  Seduced,  and  sinners  like  St.  Paul,  we 
have,  through  ignorance,  persecuted  the  church  of 
God,  and  the  see  of  Rome,  the  first  of  sees.  For 
which  cause,  prostr4ted  before  the  eyes  of  divine 
mercy,  we  pray  of  it  not  to  remember  the  sins  and 
the  follies  of  our  youth.  We  blush  for  our  fault  j 
we  repent  sensibly  for  having  done  evil,  spo- 
ken evil,  and,  above  all,  written  evilly  :  for,  we 
offended  much  more  by  our  wijitings  than  by  our 
actions.  But  what  can  we  do  ?  a  writing  onoe 
published  takes  wing  and  cannot  be  recalled*  These 
writings,  fallen  into  many  hands,  and  read  by  the 
public,  are  no  longer  in  our  power.  Would  to  Cfod 
they  had  never  seen  the  light !  for,  if  they  should 
descend,  to  future  ages,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  perverse  or  the  imprudent,  they  may  well  cause 
scandal.  "  The  author,  they  will  say,  has  finished 
by  seating  himself  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter;  he  has 
fulfilled  the  functipns  of  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ-^ 
"  Ha  1  ha  I  behold  what  this  same  Eneas  wrote,  who, 
in  the  sequel,  having  obtained  the  sovereign  pontifi- 
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"  cate,  has  been  called  Pius  II. ;  and  yet  we  do  not 
see  that  he  has  changed  his  opinion.  Those  who 
have  elected  him,  those  who  have  placed  him  on 
the  pinnacle  of  the  apostolat,  have  without  doubt 
approved  his  writings.'*  It  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  this  objection  may  be  some  day  made  to  our  ^ 
successors,  and  that  the  works  of  Eneas  Sylvius, 
attributed  to  Pius  II.  may  seem  fortified  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  very  see  against  which  they  declaim. 
Thus  we  are  obliged,  my  very  dear  children,  to  imi- 
tate the  blessed  Augustin,  who  having  inserted  in 
his  works  some  erroneous  articles,  published  re- 
tractions of  them.  Therefore  we  say,  that  as  the 
cranes  follow  one  crane,  and  the  bees  follow  their 
queen,  so  also  in  the  church  militant  there  is  one 
pope,  one  supreme  mediator,  one  universal  arbiter, 

one  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ The  Evangelists  make 

no  mention  of  two  Peters,  of  many  Peters ;  the  Lord 
has  not  established  two  or  many  vicars  to  hold  his 
plaice  as  so  many  equal  chiefs ;  but  has  constituted 
one  only  as  the  generalissimo,  the  pastor  of  all  the 
flock ;  and  this  sole  chief  was  Simon  Peter,  to  whom 
were  addressed  these  words  :  ''  Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  (petram)  I  will  build  my  church, 
and  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  all  that  thou  shalt  bind  upon  earth 
^  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  all  that  thou  shalt 
loose  upon  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven  also ; 
and,  feed  my  sheep "    No  other  man  save 
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Simon  has  derived  from  a  stone  this  name  of  Peter : 
he  alone  took  in  his  hand  the  sword,  to  deliver  the 
Lord  God  from  danger.  If  you  find  this  doctrine 
contradicted  in  our  dialogues,  or  in  our  epistles;^ 
which  are  numerous,  or  in  our  other  little  pieces,  for, 
we  have  vnitten  much  in  our  youth,  reject  aud  des- 
pise those  vain  discourses  :  follow  our  lessons  of  this 
day,  believe  the  old  man  rather  than  the  novice,  and 
prefer  not  the  jHivate  man  to  the  pontiff.  Abandon 
Eneas;  hearken  to  Pius.  This  profane  name  of 
£neas  our  parents  imposed  on  us  the  moment  of 
our  birth  i  Pius  is  the  chilstian  name  we  have  takai 
in  our  apostolat.  Perhaps  they  will  tell  you,  that 
this  idea  of  the  pontifical  supremacy  is  only  come 
to  us  with  the  pontificate,  that^  iu  obtaining  so  high 
a  dignity,  we  have  changed  our  maxims.     It  is  not 

so, 

*'  At  Basle  were  to  -be  found  the  deputies  of  the 
Parisian  school,  so  renowned  and  so  celebrated; 
there  also  were  heard  your  orators  and  those  of 
other  universities  of  Grermany :  all,  with  unanimous 
voice,  elevated  to  the  heavens  the  authority  of  a 
general  council.  ^Now  such  as  the  masters  are,  so 
are  the  diisciples:  it  is  but  usual.  Tiiere  are  few 
Aristotles  capable  of  overthrowing  the  dogmas  which 
Plato  has  taught  them.  The  disciple  is  not  above 
his  master,  and  in  fine,  we  have  not  been  able  to  go 
beyond  those  who  instructed  us.  To  prefer  the 
council  to  Eugenius,  was  the  universal  cry  ;  every- 
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thing  resounded  with  the  name  of  the  council4 
Here  then  is  the  doctrine  with  which  we  were  im«* 
baed  when,  forming  some  years  after  a  higher  idea 
of  ourseif,  we  said  to  ourself  with  the  satirical 
poet :  Shall  I  always  remain  an  auditor  ?  shall  I 

not  also  speak  in  my  turn  ? We  have  seen  our 

error :  the  flock  of  Christ  is  the  church :  the  first 
pastor  was  Christ  himself;  a  good  pastor,  who  sa^ 
crificed  himself  for  his  sheep.    The  second  pastor 
was  Peter,  ordained  by  the  Lord,  and  invested  with  all 
the  power  necessary  to  rule  well  the  flock  which 
was  confided  to  him :  otherwise  Christ,  who  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  eternal  father,  and  who  cannot  act 
but  wisely,  would  have  provided  badly  for  the  ne« 
cessities  of  his  church ;  which  it  would  be  impious 
to  suppose.    And,  although  many  churches  have 
been  e&tabUshed  on  the  earth,  although  there  be 
many  flocks,  many  sheepfolds,  many  pastors,  all 
nevertheless  were,  and  are  now  in  the  present  day^ 
united  under  one  only  pastor,  in  one  only  flock,  in 
one  only  sheepfold :  for  Christ  has  only  one  nuptial 
bed,  one  only  spouse,  one  only  flock;  therefore 
one  only  pastor ;  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  the  only 
head  of  all  bishops^  he  is  the  successor  of  the  blessed 
Peter,  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.     In  fact  Peter 
having  first  occupied  the  See  of  Constantinople  came 
to  Rome ;  and  as  he  wished  to  quit  it  to  avoid  per- 
secution, the  Lord  forbade  him  :    Peter  terminated 
his  life  here  by  a  glorious  martyrdom,  and  had  for 
VOL.  n.  I 
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his  BiaccesBsor  ClemeDt. It  is  then  apporaat^  that 

there  is  in  the  church  but  one  head»  one  prince.  The 
tranquillity  of  the  public  depentis  on  the  uni^  of 
the  sovereign  power ;  a  piuralily  of  heads  ekigenders 
discord.  Now  Christ,  by  his  wiU»  has  bequeaUied 
tranquillity  to  his  church,  and  with  many  wcHds  has 
recomniended  peace  to  it.  Ttierefore  he  has  giv^i  it 
a  government  friendly  to  peace,  that  is  to  say,  mo- 
narchical :  he  has  willed,  that  the  general  adminis- 
tration belong  to  the  blessed  Peta*,  and  to  his  suc- 
cessors ;  he  has  confided  the  keys  to  Peter ;  he  has 
eh^ed  Peter  to  take  care  of  all  the  f|ock.  Behold 
what  we  think  of  the  authority  and  power  of  the 
Romasi  pontiff,  to  whom  it  is  given  to  convoke  and 

to  dissolve  general  councils The  church's  body 

is  not  without  a  head ;  it  is  the  bead  which  dis- 
tributes through  the  members  force  and  activity. 
Sfich  is,  our  beloved  children,  our  doctrme,  that 
which  we  believe,  that  which  we  profess ;  that  which, 
arrived  at  old  age,  and  to  the  supreme  apostolat,  we 
declare  to  'be  the  sole  true  one.  If  we  have  formerly 
addressed  to  you,  and  to  others,  writings  contraiy  to 
this  doctrine,  we  revoke  and  disavow  them  as  eno- 
neous,  and  as  the  fruits  of  the  waywardness  of  our 
youthful  age. 

"  Given  kt  Rome,  at  St.  Peter*s,  the  ^(h  day  pre- 
vious to  the  kalends  of  May,  1463.*^ 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Pius  II.  in  this  bull> 
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contents  himself  witb  as9Qrti9g  the  iuperiority  of  the 
popes  over  the  councilsi  and  tha(  he  ^vqids  conaid^^ 
ing  in  his  relation  the  apostoUp  authority  iq  j:^9!f(^t 
to  that  of  kings.  The  popes  of  the  sixteenth  centu* 
ry  were  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  r^proflucing 
ipore  clearly  tl^e  maxiw  of  Qwgpry  VII-  and,  in  ?pite 
of  the  progress  of  heresies  and  of  Jugiowledg?,  in  spite 
of  the  power  and  the  enefgy  of  jxiwy  monarchSi  in 
;^te  of  many  qrcnmstance  that  could  ^ridle  ppnti* 
^ca^  fuxibitjion,  o^  at  le^t  induce  it  t9  conceal  with  a 
y^  the  extravagance  of  its  pretei;isions>  she  feared 
more  than  ever  shew  herself  openly,  persuaded^  no 
ijottbt,  th^  to  conceal  her^lf  aX  such  time  was  to 
xisk  disappearing  for  erer.  If  w^  except  l^e  c^^glbte^ 
montb?  of  the  pontificate  of  J^di'mx  yj.  the  court  of 
RcHne  has  not  ceased  to  challenge,  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century^  the  most  absolute 
^sovereignty  ov^r  empires  as  well  ap  over  churches. — 
Tbis  is  the  conviction  r^plting  from  the  facts  drawn 
t(^ether  in  the  nintb  chapter  of  our  iirst  volume,  and 
£L  jtEurg^  number  0/  solemn  acts  too  gen/airaJly  known, 
^^4id  too  often  published,  (or  us  ^o. permit  ourselves  to 
juroduce  them  here  3  for  ex^unple,  the  bull '  In  coena 
JDonMni/  one  of  the  qri/pst  memorable  productions  of 
4his  loenjtury.  Among  the  unef^ited  pieces  of  the 
^^i/ff^  chj^tajc^e^,  and  of  the  4ame  era,  it  shall  suffice 
us  tp  eite  the  dete;*mination^  vvhich  the  abdication  of 
Charles  V.  gave  place  to  in  the  interior  of  the  court 
of  Rome.     Behold  what  were  the  arguments  of  the 
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theologians  of  Paul  lY.  to  prove  that  an  emperor 
could  not  renounce  the  exercise  of  his  functions 
without  the  permission  of  the  Holy  See. 

(1)  ''  Without  any  doubt,  the  power,  the  auth<m- 
ty  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  in  such  manner  sovereign, 
that  all  others  ought  to  recognize  it,  not  only  as  su- 
perior, but  as  the  source  from  whence  emanate  their 
splendour  and  their  power.  For  the  Almighty  has 
given  to  Peter  and  to  his  successors,  key-bearers  of 
eternal  life,  all  the  rights  of  empire,  terrestrial  and  ce- 
lestial. 

'*  I  say,  that  the  renunciation  of  empire,  made 
without  the  consent  of  your  Holiness,  is  neither  re- 
gular nor  legitimate,  because  it  ought  to  have  been 

resigned  into  your  hands The  first 

reason  for  it  is,  that  a  renunciation  ought  to  be  made 
into  the  hands  of  the  superior.  Now  the  sovereign 
pontiff  is-the  superior  of  the  emperor  and  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  world,  since  he  has  established  them 
all,  as  said  Innocent  HI.  writing  to  the  king  of  Bul- 
garia, and  that,  in  establishing  them,  he  has  exercised 
an  authority  not  derived  from  man,  but  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Son  of  God,  whose'  vicar  the  pope  is 
upon  earth.  By  me  princes  reign,  is  written  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  and  by  me  legislators  make  equi- 
table decree.  No  person  can  be  called  august,  none 

(I)  See  Appendix  L. 
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called  emperor,  if  he  has  not  been  approved,  conse- 
crated, and  crowned  by  the  pope;  as  said  Paul  Hie 
deacon,  in  the  book  on  the  origin  and  achievements 
of  the  Franks,  and  as  said  also  the  archbishop  of 
Florence,  in  the  first  part  of  his  collection  book,  4th 
chap.  10,  in  which  he  explains  these  words  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John ;  Peter  feed  my  sheep. 
If  the  emperor,  if  the  kings,  if  all  the  princes  of  the 
world  desire  to  be  sheep  of  Christ,  they  must  de- 
clare themselves  submissive  to  the  authority  and 
rule  of  the  sovereign  pastor,  who  is  the  pope.  In 
token  of  which  the  pope,  in  right  of  superior,  blesses 
the  emperor  his  inferior,  conformable  to  these  words 
of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  :  "  He  who  oc- 
cupies the  less  elevated  rank  is  blessed  of  him  who 
is  placed  above  him." 

^^  The  sovereign  pontiff,  the  true  vicar  of  God  and  of 
Christ  in  the  earth,  being  the  superior  of  the  empe- 
ror who  holds  from  him  his  power :  the  emperor 
even  having  been  confirmed,  anointed,  crowned  and 
consecrated  by  the  sovereign  pontifl^  who  imposed 
his  hands  on  him  at  Bologna,  I  say,  that  he  has  not 
power,  by  his  sole  authority,  without  the  hearing 
and  consent  of  the  pope,  to  abdicate  the  imperial 
crown  :  such  .  is  the  doctrine  generally  received, 
which  I  derive  from  the  doctors  of  either  law ;  the 
law,  reason,  and  the  authorities,  unite  to  confirm  it. 
The  same  is  observed  in  military  discipline :  an  o(^ 
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fiee'r  rfeubuncfefs  not  hife  duties  without  the  permission 
of  the  superior  officer  who  has  laid  them  on  him  ; 
he  cannot  abdicate  them  without  the  loss  of  his  ho- 
nour. Now  the  emperor  himself,  in  his  own  edicts, 
cotisiders  hlinseJf,  say  th^y,  as  one  of  the  wi^rriots 

of  his  4rtny . 

^<  I  say,  that  not  Only  the  election  or  promotion 
of  a  new  emperor  ought  to  be  suspended  or  hinder- 
ed, but  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  contrary  to  public 
oaths,  the  person  promoted  ought  to  be  deposed,  de- 
throned, even  as  is  lawfully  practised  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, especially  against  Frederick,  whom  In- 
nocent IV.  deposed  in  the  presence  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  venerable  brethren. 

"  It  would  be  more  easy  for  us  to  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, if  this  pretended  cession  of  the  empire  h«id  been 
published,  or  exhibited  to  us ;  but  at  all  evaits  it  is 
certain,  that  all  that  has  beeh  dkred  or  ktteitopted  re- 
lative to  this  abdiC^ltiOii,  to  this  translation,  tO  fhis 
occupation  of  the  empire,  unkn6wg  to  the  Roman 
iHStitiif,  Without  having  consulted  hhn,  without  his 
"hiving  either  Ordered  or  approved  it,  him  whom  ftis 
irffalr  essentially  regarded,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
null  arid  of  ho  efiect,  and  the  contrary  hypothecs 
cannot  be  defetid6d,  either  by  the  authority  of  any 
few,  or  by  any   plausible  arguments.    The  abdicifL- 
tioft  of  Charles,  thfe  deliberation  of  the  electofs,  the  ac- 
ceptation 6f  the  ihl^Hd  dignity  by  a  new  prince, 
are  so  many  rash  acts.     If  Cesar  wishes  to  abdicate 
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Ihe  empife,  he  cannot  do  it  of  his  own  vill^  acccrd- 
ing  to  hi8  caprice,  and  before  wiiOBisoever  he  may 
tbink  propa: : — ^it  is  neceasaiy  he  should  address 
the  request  to  the  soveieign  pontifi^  and  that  he 
should  obtain  pemussion  £eom  him  whom  he  has  for 
a  saperior,  and  whose  supremacy  he  ought  tp  fe- 
eognize  ;  from  him  by  whom  alone  he  has  heesx  pror 
moted  to  the  empire,  and  to  whom  he  has  taken,  m 
the  law  requires^  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  perpetual 
obedience ;  from  him  who,  in  fine,  hss  the  power,  well 
recognised,  to  deprive  and  to  depose  him. 

*^  Christ  l}imself,  our  Lord,  having  arisen  from  the 
dead,  and  being  apon  the  point  of  ascending  into 
heaven  to  his  Falher,  who  had  sent  hun  ;  Christ 
h98  left  this  power  to  Peter  m  saying  to  him  thri^ 
times, — Feed  my  sheep  1  Feed  my  sheep !  iFeed 
my  sheep !  The  council  of  Florence,  in  expounding 
these  words,  declares^  that  the  Apostolic  See  m4 
the  Roman  Pontiff  enjoy  the  primacy  over  the 
whole  universe ;  (hat  the  pope  is  the  successor  of 
the  blessed  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles ;  that  he  is 
truly  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  head  c^  all  the  church, 
Ute  father  of  all  Christians,  the  universal  doctor ; 
that  the  blessed  Peter  has  vec^ived  .from  our  Ziord 
Jesus  Ohristthe  frdl  power  to  guide,  nde,  and  govern 
the  satire  church,  as  is  testified  in  the  acts  of  oecu- 
menical 'Councils,  and  in  the  saored  canons ;  in  such 
mode,4hat  the  power,  the  monarchical  princedom 
over  dl  Christian  people,  bdongs,  without  ambiguity^ 
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to  the  pope^  and  belongs  to  none  but  him,  firom 
whom  proceeds  and  on  whom  depends  all  power 
r^gal  and  unperial.  For  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiist  is 
himself  the  sole  prince,  the  sole  monarch,  the  sole 
emperor  of  the  world ;  now,  he  has  for  vicar  Uie 
pope,  who  consecrates  the  emperor  and  tiie  kings, 
from  whom  the  emperor  holds  his  name,  and  le- 
ceiyes  the  sword  destined  to  punish  the  wicked,  and 
to  glorify  the  saints.  This  is  what  Constantine  the 
Great  acknowledged,  what  the  emperor  Marcian 
confessed  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon ;  the  emperor 
Otho,  and  all  the  emperors  successively,  they  have 
done  homage  for  their  imperial  power  to  the  sove- 
reign pontiff,  even  as  the  Gredc  and  Latin  historians 
write.  Such  was  the  authority  of  pope  Zachary, 
when  he  dethroned  the  king  of  France,  and  released 
his  subjects  from  their  oaths ;  such  the  authority  of 
Innocent  III.  when  he  excommunicated  the  em* 
peror  \  of  Innocent  IV.  when  he  dispossessed  Heniy ; 
and  of  many  other  sovereign  pontiffs,  who,  in  the 
name  of  God,  have  stripped  emperors  of  empire  and 
kings  of  their  kingdoms.  In  fine,  the  pope  is  the 
monarch  of  the  world :  it  necessarily  follows  that  he 
"holds  in  his  hands  both  the  one  and  the  other  sword, 
since  Moses,  whose  successor  he  is,  was  armed  with 
these  two  swords,  and  that  Jesus  Christ,  our  Loid, 
has  made  use  of  both  one  and  the  other.  In  virtue 
of  this  power,  the  pope  has  created,  and  at  all  times 
Pf9at^  kings,  and  he  transfers  empire  from  one  to 
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the  other:  Stephen  III.  transferred  it  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  Germans,  and  John  de  Turre-cremata 
relates  it  in  his  treatise  on  the  papal  power,  chap.  ix. 
col.  4.  It  was  the  pope  who  gave  to  seven  German 
princes  the  right  to  elect  an  emperor,  as  Innocent 
m.  relates :  this  election  made,  he  who  has  been 
elected  comes  to  solicit  the  pope  to  confirm  it ;  he 
supplicates  the  sovereign  pontiff  as  his  superior,  to 
whom  he  takes  an  oath  of  fidelity ;  an  oath  which, 
as  well  as  the  consecration,  sufficiently  manifests  the 
inferiority  of  the  prince.  It  is  from  the  pope  the  em- 
peror receives  the  imperial  crown,  and  the  sword, 
and  the  imperial  ornaments,  and  the  name  of  em- 
peror, and  the  title  of  Augustus :  is  more  necessary, 
to  demonstrate  with  the  clearest  evidence,  that  the 
emperor  holds  his  power  and  his  dignity,  not  from 
his  electors  but  from  the  pope  ?  An  emperor  named 
Heniy  having  pretended,  that  he  had  never  taken 
such  oath  of  fidelity,  it  was  declared  under  Clement 
V.  in  the  council  of  Vienna,  that  every  oath  taken 
by  an  emperor  to  the  pope  and  to  the  Apostolic  See. 
is  an  oath  of  fidelity ;  thus  was  it  practised  without 
the  least  difficulty  from  the  time  of  Otho  and  of 
Henry,  even  to  that  of  Charles  V.  the  predecessor  of 
the  present  pretended  emperor. 

''  Relative  to  the  question,  whether  Charles  V. 
bad  power,  without  the  consent  of  your  Holiness, 
regularly  and  l^itimately  to  cede  the  empire  to  his 
brother,  there  is  no  problem  in  it,  since  there  is  one 
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point  which  cannot  be  controverted*  When  a  thiny^ 
cannot  in  anywise  be  done,  where  is  the  use  in  ask- 
ing  if  it  can  be  accomplished  regularly  and  legally  ? 
Now,  that  the  emperor  cannot  in  anjrwise  cede  the 
empire,  every  thing  proves  ;  arguments,  authoritiesy 
precedents:  for  the  imperial  jurisdiction,  proceeding 
from  the  Roman  pontiff  as  from  the  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  vicar  whose  hands  are  the  rights  and  pow- 
ers of  all  kingdoms^  the  prince  on  whom  such  jiHis- 
diction  is  conferred  does  not  possess  it  as  a  proper- 
ty  which  he  can  cede ;  but  he  ought  to  bear  the  bur- 
den which  has  been  imposed  on  him,  so  long  as  the 
sovereign  pontiff  deems  it  expedient  he  should  bear 
it  for  the  interests  of  the  catholic  church.  But,  if 
the  emperor  himself  perceives  that  lawftd  causes  pre- 
vent him  from  longer  sustaining  the  weighty  he 
should  represent  them  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  cider 
that  he,  if  he  find  them  just,  might  admit  them,  and 
release  the  supplicant  from  the  bonds  ivhich  en- 
chained him.  No  person  can  ever  be  delivered 
from  such  obligations,  but  by  him  who  iias  laid 
them  on.  Therefore  the  emperor  cannot  abdicate 
a  power  of  which  he  is  not  the  master.  A  hundred 
examples  teach  us,  that  the  emperors  never  have  ar- 
rogated to  themselves  the  imperial  power  as  a  pro- 
perty which  they  held  of  themselves.  We  know 
that  Otho,  that  Henry,  that  Frederick,  that  Charles 
IV.  attest  in  their  letters  that  each  ^  them  has  been, 
in  his  time,  promoted  to  the  empire  by  the  Roman 
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potitiflB^.    Nothing  then  is  here  eflfecf ed  without  the 
authority,  nottiing  without  the  order  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  which,  as  said  Gregory  DC.  in'  transferring  the 
empire  6{  the  Greeks  to  the  Germans,  far  firom  les- 
sening in  anywise  the  substance  of  his  own  jurisdic- 
tion, has  en  th^  contrary  isubjected  that  of  the  em- 
pire, and  has  bestowed  the  power  of  the  sWofd. 
Thns  an  emperor  is  convicted  of  want  of  Ikith  and 
of  hottonr,  when  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  pope 
for  his  creator.  0)    After  aO,  if  he  who  is  to  be  pro- 
moted to  the  empire  must  previouely  be  examisied, 
scrutinize,  approved,  anointed  and  consecrated  by 
the  pope ;  with  what  front,  with  what  pretension 
can  the  intruder  dare  occilpy  the  empire,  who  has 
not  undergone  the  examination  of  the  Apostolic  SeeP 
Gregory  IX.  tmd,  before  him.  Innocent  III.  and 
Innocent  lY.  have  affirmed,  and  we  affirm  with 
them,  that  every  candid^tte  for  the  empire  is  subject 
to  this  scrutiny.    If  any  persdn  pretends  to  exercise 
the  imperial  anrfthority  without  having  been  approved 
by  the  Holy  See,  John  XXH.  declares,  that  it  is 
n<rt  allowable  to  obey  or  adhere  to  such  prince, 
neither  as  to  tin  emperor,  nor  yet  as  to  a  govMQor." 

The  fr^ments  we  have  juirt  read,  present  thte 
papal  system  in  all  its  purity.    Here  behold,  from 


(I)  Feotorem  suam :  'factor'  is>  in  cburch Latin,  synoni- 
mous  with  '  creator' — factorem  coeli  et  terrie. 
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the  time  of  Gregory  VIL  even  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1800^  the  doctrine^  sometimes  public^  sometimes 
secret,  but  always  invariable^  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
— It  is  true  that  most  of  the  pontiffs  of  the  two 
last  centuries  have  lacked  the  necessary  eoergy  to 
profess  aloud  such  principles;  sometimes  even 
difficult  conjunctions,  produced  by  their  onskilfiil- 
ness,  have  compelled  Uiem  to  pay  humiliating  ho- 
mage to  the  secular  authority :  but,  in  yielding  to  the 
force  of  circumstances,  they  console  themselves  for 
it  by  clandestine  protests,  which  are  at  once  monu- 
ments of  obstinacy,  prevarication  and  weakness. 

We  know  the  treaty  concluded  at  Pisa,  the  12th 
of  February  1664,  between  Alexander  VII.    and 

Louis  XrV We  know  that  the  pope  disavowed 

in  it,  and  condemned  m  atrocious  and  detestable, 
the  outrage  committed  at  Rome,  the  20th  of  August 
1662,  against  the  ambassador  Crequi.  The  third 
article  contains,  in  full,  the  discourse  which  the  Car- 
dinal Chigi,  nephew  of  the  pope,  was  in  quality  of 
legate,  to  address  to  the  Very  Christian  King.  Id 
this  discourse,  which  was  actually  delivered,  the 
cardinal  attests,  with  the  most  profound  respect  pos- 
sibie,  the  Joy  he  has  in  evincing,  by  the  most  humble 
and  most  sincere  proofs  of  his  obedience,  the  vene- 
ration  with  which  he  and  all  his  house  are  pens'- 
trated,for  the  glorious  name  of  his  majesty ;  the 
reverence  and  devotion  that  all  his  family  profess, 
and  shall  ever  have  the  desire  and  the  ambition  to 
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profess  J  towards  the  king.  "  If  we  had  had,"  he 
adds,  '*  the  least  share  in  the  outrage  of  the  20th  of 
**  August,  we  would  judge  ourselves  unworthy  of 
•*  pardon."  He  ends  by  supplicating  the  Icings  to 
believe  that  all  these  words  and  all  these  sentiments 
cnre  very  sincere. 

We  shall  judge  of  this  sincerity  in  reading  the 
protestation  which,  after  having  signed  this  treaty 
and  this  discourse,  the  ^ety  Holy  Father  wrote,  with 
his  own  hand,  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

(1)  '^  After  the  accident  which  happened  at  Rome, 
the  20th  of  August  1662,  between  the  servants  of 
the  duke  de  Crequi,  ambassador  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  our  guard  of  Corsican  soldiers;  in 
place  of  punishing  the  said  servants,  and  the  am- 
bassador himself,  who  had  become  an  accomplice  in 
the  most  enormous  crimes  and  outrages  committed 
some  weeks  previously  in  this  city,  as  appears  from 
the  proceedings  taken,  and  complaints  lodged,  by  our 
nuncio  at  Paris ;  and,  in  place  of  punishing  the 
said  domestics  for  new  insults  offered  by  them  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  patrol,  whom  they  have  disarmed 
and  maltreat^,  as  well  as  for  the  injuries  and  pro* 
vocations  to  the  Corsican  soldiers,  while  attending 
peaceably  to  their  duty.  His  Very  Christian  Majesty 

(I)  See  Appendix M. 
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baa  not  chosen  to  take  into  consideration  the  ex- 
tremity to  which  the  ssMid  Corsicans  were  driven, 
who,  assaulted  in  their  banradks,  the  20th  of  August, 
repulsed  and  pursued  the  assailants  into  the  palace 
of  the  ambassador,  and  exceeded  the  bounds  of  le^^ti- 
mate  defence ;  for  this  cause  his  Very  Christian  Ma- 
jesty has  driven  from  Paris,  apd  from  the  kingdom 
of  France,  our  apostolic  nuncio  3  and  has  besides 
presumed  to  exaot  from  us  excessive  apd  unbecoming 
satisfaction,  has  iiefused  audience  to  whosoever  was 
desirous  on  our  part  to  inform  him  of  the  truth  of 
the  affair,  and  refused,  nay  returned,  our  letters  and 
our  briefs.  Furthermore,  passing  to  other  claims, 
.altogether  unconnected  with  this  aJSair,  his  Miyesty 
has  proposed  to  us,  £rst,  to  satisfy  the  duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  who  reclaims  certain  vallies  of  jComaccbo, 
and  whose  pretensions  are  pending  before  an  as- 
sembly which,  even  as  the  duke  himself  requested, 
ought  to  examine  theni,  and  which  has  not  defened 
to  take  cogniz^ce  of  them,  but  throi^h  the  iault  of 
the  di|ke  himself  who  to  this  day  has  nqt  piroduced 
any  justificative  docum^njt;  secondly,  .to  put  the  duke 
of  Paoaa  in  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Cast  ro  ^d  tbe 
territory  of  Roncagiion^  to  grant  him  a  second 
delay  of  eight  years  to  disctwge  his  .engagement, 
and  the  convenience  to  do  so  in  many  paymeot;, 
without  haviiy  any  regard*  either -for  the  contract  of 
sale  entered  into  between  him  and  our  apostolic 
chamber,  under  date  of  the  1 9th  of  December  1 649, 
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and  ratified  the  10th  of  January,  1651,  after  the  king 
of  Spain  and  the  g^rand  duke  of  Tuscany  had  em- 
ployed their  mediation  in  order  that  our  said  cham- 
ber might  grant  him  the  liberty  of  paying,  after  a 
delay  of  eight  years^  as  is  fully  explained  in  said 
contract ;  or,  to  the  confiscation  of  said  duchy  and 
territory,  pronounced  by  the  advice  of  all  the  car- 
dinals present,  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term 
of  eight  years,  and  of  the  three  succeeding  years 
also,  with  declaration  that  the  said  territory  and 
duchy  are  contained  in  the  bull  of  Pius  V.  and  those 
of  InnooentlX.  and  Clement  VIII.  our  predecessors 
^^  de  non  infeudandis/'    By  the  medium  of  his  am- 
bassador, his  very  Christian  Majesty  has  menaced 
in  case  he  did  not  procure  the  preceding  articles, 
to  invade  hostilely  our  ecclesiastical  territories,  to 
send  into  them  twelve  thousand  infantry  and  six 
thousand  horsemen :  and,  in  fact,  has  seized  upon 
the  city  and  territory  of  Avignon,  and  the  earldom 
of  Venaissin,   and    their  dependencies ;   all  which 
territories  have  belonged,  for  many  centuries,  to  the 
Holy  See,  as  well  in  spirituals  as  in  tempoitals ;  and 
this  inroad,  executed  in  contenipt  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  is  an  outrage  so  much  more  gseat,  as  it  has  ex- 
cited the  people  to  rebellion,  expelled  violently  or 
imprisoned  our  officers^  and  destroyed  the  coats  of 
arms  and  the  append^^es  of  the  Roman  Cihurch.    In 
&ie,  his  majesty,  threatening  us  with  all  the  develope- 
ment  of  his  power,  has  declared  that  ^he  would  c<Hne 
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at  the  head  of  twaaty  thousand  infantry  and  ten 
thousand  cavalry  to  invade  our  States ;    and  that  he 
virould  repair  in  person  to  Lyons  and  Pignerol,  to 
accelerate  the  triumph  of  his  arms  against  us ;  which 
he  has  already  commenced  the  execution  of,  firsts  by 
the  entrance  of  about  seven  thousand  infantiy  and 
above  three  thousand  cavalry  into  the  territories  <^ 
Parma  and  Placentia,  which  are  held  of  the  Holy 
Church,  then,  by  the  position  of  this  army  in  the  state 
of  Modena,  immediately  opposite  the  frontiers  of  oar 
own  states,  and  finally,  by  the  perseverance  with  which 
new  troops  are  continually  forwarded  from  France  to 
Italy.    We,  in  order  to  prevent  the  designs  of  his 
Majesty,  and  to  divert  him  from  accomplishing  his 
menaces,  after  having  tried  the  most  suitable  means 
with  him,  and  which  best  became  our  paternal  zeal, 
and  after  having  suffered  ourselves  even  to  yield 
to  exorbitant  concessions,  and  which  were  in  no 
respect  due,  as  is  publicly  known  to  all  the  world ; 
not  perceiving  his  anger  in  anywise  appeased,  and 
finding  no  way  of  accommodation  or  agreement,  we 
prepared  ourselves  the  past  year  for  the  defence  of 
our  subjects,  and  we  destined  to  this  purpose  the 
sum  of  two  millions ;  an  expense  which  we  have 
been   at  and  even  exceeded  in  the  present  year, 
hoping  to  obtain  the  assistance  from  the  emperor 
which  we  had  demanded  of  him,  of  other  sovereigns, 
of  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  of  all  the  Catholic 
princes  and  electors  of  the  empire.     But  none  of 
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them  having  contributed  in  the  smallest  sum  to  our 
defence,  all  having,  in  excuse,  alleged  difficulties  of 
various  kinds,  having  even  continued  to  press  us,  in 
order  to  obtain  from  us  all  the  satisfaction  required 
however  exorbitant,  and  especially  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  duke  of  Modena,  and  for  the  duke  of  Parma 
the  full  possession  of  the  territories  of  Castro  and  Ronci- 
glione ;  the  governor  of  Milan  having  also  granted  a 
passage  to  the  French  troops  proceeding  to  attack 
us,  and  having  refused  it  to  those  we  had  levied  in 
Swisserland  for  our  defence  ;  the  Venetians  having 
supplied  the  said  invading  army  with  munitions  of 
war  and  provisions,  as  have  also  done,  in  its  pas- 
sage, the  Genoese  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  as 
France  expects  the  same  from  the  dukes  of  Tus- 
cany and  of  Mantua ;  finally,  the  dukes  of  Parma 
and  of  Modena  having  made  extensive  levies  of 
soldiers:  we  have  communicated  all  the  circum- 
stances to  the  sacred  college  of  our  cardinals,  who, 
foreseeing  and  dreading  an  approaching  invasion, 
and  the  injury  the  Holy  See  must  sustain  in  spiri- 
tuals as  well  as  ip  temporals,  if  this  war  were  once 
kindled,  and  aware  that  the  temporal  arms  of  the 
Holy  See  are  not  adequate  to  prevent  or  to  avoid 
these  evils,  persuaded  that,  in  this  urgent  case  of 
extreme,  evident,  and  fatal  necessity,  the  consti- 
tutions and  decretals  of  Pius  V.  of  Clement  VHI. 
and  other  sovereign  pontiffs  our  predecessors,  are 
not  obligatory,  any  more  than  those  we  ourselves 
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have  promulgated  to  confirm    ihem^  in  what 
spects  Castro  smd  Rondglione,  have  judged 
pedient    to    satisfy  the  duke  of  Modena,  and   to 
promise  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  the  taking  off  the 
sequestration,  granting  him  a  new  term  to  release 
himsdf  from  it,  and  the  liberty  to  do  it  in  one  or 
many  payments.     Thus  we  have  found  ourselves 
necessitated  to  announce  this  determination  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  princes  who  are  on  terms  with 
the  king  of  France,  and  afterwards  to  send  Monsieur 
Rasponi  to  Pisa,  where  his  very  Christian  Migesly 
has  given  us  to  understand,^  by  the  intermedial  of 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  cardinal  dean, 
that  he  had  conveyed  full  powers  to  M.  de  Purle- 
mont,  auditor  of  the  Rotu,  powers  which  were  to 
be  in  force  till  the  15th  of  February  of  the  present 
month,  to  conclude  between  us  any  agreement,  and 
not  longer :  for  to  the  many  other  concessions  he  has 
exacted,  the  king  of  France  has  yet  added  the  pre- 
scribing of  this  delay. 

^'  But,  in  order  that  it  may  be  manifest  to  our  suc- 
cessors and  to  posterity,  that  we  have  been  con- 
strained to  these  concessions  by  force,  by  violence, 
just  apprehension  from  the  arms  of  his  very  Chris- 
tian Majesty,  and  by  the  rigorous  necessity  of  pre- 
venting greater  evils  which  a  war  in  Italy  would 
produce,  undertaken  by  so  powerful  a  hand  against 
the  Apostolic  See,  abandoned  by  all  the  CathoUc 
Princes  that  were  required  to  succour  it ;  when^  be- 
sides, the  Turk,  not  content  with  having  landed  in 
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Candia,  menaced  all  the  other  ides  of  the  Venetian 
inheritance,  Dalmatia,  and  Friuli,  and  having  already 
occupied  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
prepared  to  open  with  a  formidable  force  a  new 
campaign : 

^  In  these  circumstances,  and  from  these  motives, 
of  our  proper  motion,  with  our  perfect  knowledge 
and  full  power,  we  protest  before  the  blessed  God, 
before  the  glorious  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  that  we 
have  neither  approved,  done,  or  ordered,  neither 
mean  to  approve,  do,  or  order,  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  acts,  nor  any  of  the  various  concessions 
said  to  have  been  conceded,  especially  those  which 
concern  the  affair  of  the  Corsicans,  any  more  than 
those  which  have  been  demanded  for  the  duke  of 
Modena,  or  those  which  relate  to  the  duchy  of 
Castro,  the  territory  of  Ronciglione,  and  their  de- 
pendencies ;  we  declare,  that  the  said  acts  and  con- 
cessions are  by  no  means  the  result  of  our  free  will, 
hut  truly,  of  irresistible  force,  of  open  violence,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  evading  and  of  remedying  the 
very  great  injuries  and  sufferings,  that  a  war  kindled 
by  France  in  Italy  would  produce  to  religion,  to 
the    Holy    See,    to    its    states,    its  ^  subjects    and 
its  vassals,   at  the  same  time  that  the  Turk,  em- 
ploying all  his  power  and  having  already  invaded 
so  many  places,  extending  his  menaces  still  farther, 
prepared  to  attack  the  church;  the  Turk,  against 
whom  we  have  these  three  years  past  promised  ta 
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confederate,  without  having  yet  reaped  the  least  froif 
of  the  efforts  which  we  have  made  to  draw  into  this 
league  the  catholic  princes. 

^'  We  declare,  in  consequence,  that  the  above-men- 
tioned things,  and  in  particular  the  said  removal  of 
sequestration,  and  concession  of  a  new  term,  with 
all  that  has  been  either  expressed  or  done^  and  all 
we  shall  be  under  a  necessity  to  do,  or  command  to 
be  done,  in  this  respect,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
said  force,  violence  and  compulsion,  to  which  we 
alone  could  not  offer  resistance,  and  by  no  means 
whatever  to  any  inclination  properly  our  own,  nor  to 
any  consent  given  by  us,  since,  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  opposed  to  each  of  the  said  things,  and  especially 
to  that  which  relates  to  the  said  removal  of  sequestra- 
tion, and  to  all  the  acts  done  or  to  be  done,  ante- 
cedent or  consequent,  which  are  there  specified. 
Furthermore  we  admit  from  this  time,  the  protesta- 
tions and  declarations  made  and  to  be  made,  in 
whatsoever  form  they  be,  by  every  person,  especially 
ecclesiastical,  on  the  nullity  and  inconsistency  of 
concessions  so  made,  both  the  said  removal  of  se- 
questration and  all  that  relates  to  k,  whether  pre- 
ceding or  cons^ecutive  :  in  such  sort,  that  all  the  said 
acts  may  be  abrogated,  as  well  by  legal  and  judicial 
means  as  by  every  other  which  may  at  any  time,  in 
any  manner,  and  inany  place,  suit  us,  our  holy  see, 
and  our  apostolic  chamber ;  desiring  that  our  present 
protestations  n)ay  be  considered  as  made  and  re- 
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peated,  previous  to^  at  the  commeQcement,  in  the 
middle^  and  at  the  end  of  all  the  said  acts,  as 
well  of  those  which  have  been  done  as  of  those 
which  shall  be  done;  ordaining,  that  the  present 
protestations  and  declarations  by  us  written,  be 
valid,  that  they  may  have  their  true,  full  and  total 
efiect,  and  may  have  full  force,  although  they  be 
not  enregistered  in  the  public  acts,  nor  in  the  books 
of  our  aiK>stolic  chamber,  nor  elsewhere,  and  al- 
though the  authority  of  the  judge  be  not  stamped 
thereon.  We  decree,  and  desire,  that  the  present  may 
give  full  evidence  of  our  true  will  at  all  times,  in  all 
places,  and  on  all  occasions  beneficial  to  the  Holy 
See  and  the  apostolic  chamber ;  supplying  from  the 
plenitude  of  our  power  every  defect  which  any 
person  may  lay  hold  of,  or  desire  to  lay  hold  of 
herein ;  notwithstanding  the  usages,  formulas,  laws, 
decrees,  apostolic  constitutions,  statutes,  customs,  or 
other  dispositions  or  institutions  whatever,  which 
tend  or  might  tend  to  a  contrary  end ;  all  and  every 
of  which,  having  here  sufficiently  indicated  their 
object  and  circumstances,  we  degrade  in  every  al- 
lowable manner,  and  in  the  best  form  which  the 
thing  admits,  even  in  the  cases  wherein  the  said  laws 
and  determinations  should  have  been  specially  and 
individually  mentioned. 

'*  Given  in  our  palace  of  Monte-Cavailo,  the  18th 
day  of  February  of  the  year  one  thousand  six  hun- 
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dred  and  sixty-four^  and  by  the  divine  mercy  the 
ninth  of  our  pontificate. 

ALEXANDER  VII.  Pope, 

with  our  proper  hand." 

AUnost  all  the  acts  of  the  Court  of  Rome  ag^ainst 
the  Four  Articles  of  1682  have  been  made  public  y 
they  prove  that,  even  to  the  close  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, the  popes  bad  not  despaired  of  recovering  their 
power  over  the  temporal  affairs  of  kings.  Ranucci, 
bishop  of  Fanno,  nuncio  in  France,  received  in  1683 
ample  instructions,  of  which  here  are  some  extracts  : 

(1)  ^^  One  of  the  incidents,  the  most  dang^ous 
and  the  most  impbrtant,  the  immediate  subject  of 
the  present  disputes,  is  the  sacrilegious  publicati<Mi  of 
fpiir  propositions  professed  by  the  last  assembly  of 
the  French  clergy,  without  authority  as  without  rea- 
son, by  the  influence  of  the  court,  which  the  clergy 
blushed  not  blindly  to  serve  on  this  occasion,  and 
whose  intention  it  was  to  intimidate  his  Holiness  and 
divert  him  from  the  principal  affair,  which  was  that  of 
the  'Regale.'^  This  is  clearly  to  be  seen  in  re- 
flectmg  that  for  many  years  past,  in  all  the  difi^- 
ences  between  France  and  the  Holy  See,  such  pro- 
positions were  always  brought  forward  by  means  of 

(1)  See  Appendix  N. 
*  A  right  belonging  to  the  French  kings. 
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the  Sorbonne,  in  hopes  that,  by  menacing  the  popes 
with  declaring  their  judgments  in  matters  of  faith 
open  to  reformation,  subjecting  their  authority  to  that 
of  general  councUs^  and  denying  them  all  jurisdic- 
tion, even  indirect,  overjthe  temporal  aliairs  of  princes, 
they  could  succeed  in  terrifying  them  and  subjecting 
tiiem  to  the  will  of  the  French  Court,  and  dispose 
them  to  grant  it  the  most  unjust  concessions.  But 
this  doctrine,  received  by  the  Richerists,  a  faction 
which  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  which  made  a  great  noise 
in  the  Sorbonne  in  the  commencement  of  this  centu- 
tuiy,  this  rash  and  impious  doctrine,  the  French 
(  have  never  been  able  to  establish  on  any  solid  foun- 
dation, &c. 

"  From  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  in  Firance,  which 
ended  by  the  conversion  of  king  Henry  IV.  to  the 
catholic  faith,  was  seen  spring  up,  extend  and  strength- 
en itself  among  the  people,  an  opinion  insinuated  by 
politic  and  designing  men,  which  consists  in  con- 
adering  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  over  the  tem- 
poral af&irs  of  princes  as  a  doctrine  too  odious  to  he- 
retics, consequently  as  an  obstacle  to  their  re-union 
with  the  church,  and  an  abuse  dangerous  to  reli- 
gion, &c. 

*'  Many  years  passed  away  before  this  subject 
was  publicly  debated,  until  the  publication  of  the 
famous  book  of  the  Jesuit  Santarelli.  In  1 626  the 
Sorbonne  brought  the  question  upon  the  '  tapis,' 
ensuring  in  this  book  the  doctrines  which  attribu- 
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ted  to  the  popes  any  authority  over  the  temporals  of 
princes.  This  resolution  of  the  Sorbonne  was  the 
fruit  of  the  artifices  of  some  powerful  and  politic 
men,  rather  than  an  emanation  from  that  liberty  which 
ought  to  reign  in  every  christian  assembly,  and  es- 
pecially in  those  which  are  composed  of  theologians 
and  priests/' 

A  letter  in  cipher,  addressed  to  the  same  nan- 
cio  Ranucci,  and  relative  to  a  cardinal  that  Louis 
XrVp  had  exiled,  merits  also  some  attention. 

(1)  '^  Our  Lord,  the  pope,  never  had  an  intention 
of  contesting  with  the  very  Christian  King,  the  right 
of  removing  from  his  service  those  minbters  and  of- 
ficers with  whom  his  Majesty  may  be  dissatisfied : 
but  he  has  simply  believed  that  he  could  not  send 
into  exile  an  ecclesiastic,  and,  with  much  more  rea- 
son, a  cardinal.  His  Holiness  is  induced  so  to 
think  from  no  personal  consideration  for  the  cardinal 
Bouillon  who  has  employed  no  means  to  obtain 
the  least  assistance  from  Rome,  and  of  whom  his 
Holiness  has  had  no  reason  to  boast  himself;  but  he 
respects  here  justice,  and  those  motions  of  zeal  which 
he  ought  to  entertain  for  the  immunities  of  persons 
and  things  sacred*  Ecclesiastics  may  be  bom  sub- 
jects of  the  king ,  but,  as  soon  as  they  are  promo- 
ted to  one  of  the  orders  of  the  church,  they  b^omc 

(l)  Ste  Appendte  O. 
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exempt  from  all  laical  jurisdiction,  and  henceforward 
are  subjects  of  the  Holy  See  and  of  the  Church,  alone. 
Thus  the  doctrine  on  this  point,  professed  by  father 
La  Chaise  and  M.  deCroissy,  is  condenmed  as  erro* 
neous  by  his  Holiness,  who  wishes  that  you  may 
speajk  to  the  king  on  the  subject,  in  the  terms  already 
prescribed,  sajdngtohim,  that  his  Holiness,  as  much 
from  the  tender  and  paternal  aflfection  he  bears  his 
sacred  person,  as  to  fulfil  an  indispensible  obliga- 
tion, thinks  it  his  duty  to  warn  his  majesty  of  things 
which  place  in  peril  his  eternal  salvation,  &c/' 

These  last  lines  give  room  to  believe,  that  the 
court  of  Rome  already  foresaw  the  future  decline  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  Louis  XIV.  In 
1 693,  she  succeeded  in  terrifying  him  sufficiently  to 
obtain  from  him  the  following  letter  : 

^'(l)Most  holy  father,  I  have  always  hoped  much 
from  the  exaltation  of  your  holiness  to  the  pontificate, 
for  the  advantages  of  the  church  and  the  advance- 
ment of  our  holy  religion.  I  now  experience  the  ef- 
fects of  it  with  much  joy,  in  all  that  which  your  bles- 
sedness does  of  great  and  of  useful  for  one  and  the 
other.  It  redoubles  my  filial  respect  towards  your 
holiness ;  and  while  I  seek  to  make  it  known  to  you, 
by  the  strongest  proof  in  my  power  to  give,  I  am 
also  much  gratified  in  informing  your  holiness  that  I 

(1)  See  Appendix  P. 


have  given  the  necessary  orderis,  to  the  end,  that  the 
matter  contained  m  my  edict  of  the  2d  of  March 
1682^  touching  the  declarations  made  by  the  French 
cleigy,  to  which  part  conjunctures  compelled  me»  be 
not  observed,  desiring  that,  not  your  holiness  vlooe 
be  informed  of  my  sentiments,  but  that  all  the  world 
may  know,  by  a  special  mark,  the  veneration  I  have 
for  your  great  and  holy  quaUties ;  I  doubt  not  that 
your  blessedness  will  acknowledge  it  by  every  proof 
and  demonstration  of  your  paternal  afiection  towards 
me ;  and  I  pray  God  in  the  mean  time  that  he  pre- 
serve your  Holiness  many  years,  and  as  happy  as 

wishes. 

Most  holy  father. 

Your  very  devoted  son, 

«  LOUIS." 

Versailles  the  14th  of  Sept.  1693. 

Louis  not  only  wrote  with  his  own  hand  this  igno- 
minious epistle,  but  he  exacted  of  many  bishops,  till 
then  adherents  to  the  foiu:  articles,  that  they  should 
address  to  the  pope  a  letter  conceived  in  the  follow- 
ingterms  : 

■ 

(1)  ''  Most  holy  father,  when  the  happy  church 
delivers  itself  up  to  joy,  when  all  Christians  reap  the 
immoise  fruits  of  your  paternal  caresi  and  find  in 

(1)  See  Appendix.  Q. 


your  bosom,  as  in  that  of  a  tender  father,  the  sweet* 
est  asylum,  nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  me  than 
to  behold  myself  excluded  from  the  good  graces  of 
your  holiness,  by  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 
Well  knowing  that  I  experience  this  misfortune  be- 
cause I  assisted  in    1682  in  the  assembly  of  the 
French  clergy,  I  cast  myself  at  the  feet  of  your 
Holiness,  confessing  and  declaring,  that  my  very  heart 
is    sensibly  affected    beyond  what  words  can  ex«- 
press,  for  those  matters  which  paased  here  in  the 
said  assembly,  and  which  have  sovereignly  displeased 
your  Holiness  and  your  predecessors.     In  conse- 
quence I  regard  as  not  decreed,  and  I  declare  that  so 
it  should  be  regarded,  all  that  may  have  been  re- 
puted decreed,  in  this  same  assembly,  against  the 
ecclesiastical  power  and  the  pontifical  authority.*— 
Further,  I  hold  as  not  considered  what  may  have 
been  reputed  considered,  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  of 
the  churches,  my  intention  never  having  been  to  de« 
cree  or  to  do  any  thing  prejudicial  to  the  said  church- 
es.    In  offering  to  your  Holiness  this  pledge  of  my 
absolute  devotion  and  of  my  profound  respect,  I  de- 
sire that  neither  the  obedience  which  I  owe,  and 
which  I  shall  be  careful  to  render  to  the  last  moment 
of  my  life^  nor  my  zeal  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
churches,  may  ever  be  called  in  question.    I  there- 
fore hope,  that  after  having  read  the  present  letter, 
your  Holiness  will  condescend,  as  I  most  bRmUy 
supplicate  of  you,  to  restore  me  your  good  graces 
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and  benevolence,  and  give  me  charge  of  the  church 

of ,  to  which  I  have  been  named  by  our 

\ery  Christian  King,  in  order  that  I  may  consecrate 
ail  my  cares,  even  as  I  sincerely  promise  to  your 
Holiness  to  do,  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  to  the  in- 
terests  of  the  Christian  religion,   and  to  the  lighlB 

and  dignity  of  this  same  church  of ,  In  the 

mean  time  I  promise  anew,  and  swear  to  your  Holi- 
ness, as  to  the  successor  of  the  prince  of  the  Apos- 
tles, as  to  the  vicar  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  to 
the  chief  of  all  the  militant  church,  the  true  and  sin- 
cere obedience  which  I  have  already  promised ;  wish- 
ing for  the  good  of  all  the  church,  long  and  happy 
years  to  your  HoUness^  of  whom  I  am  the  very  hum- 
ble, very  obedient  and  very  devoted  son  and  ser- 
vant" 

Emboldened  by  such  success,  the  court  of  Rome 
no  longer  kept  any  measure  :  in  1694,  the  Domi- 
nican Roccaberti  treated  as  heretics  those  who 
denied  the  infallibility  of  (he  pope,  as  impious  and 
schismatics  those  who  denied  to  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff the  power  to  spoil  kings  of  their  dominioos. 
The  theologians,  who  approved  the  book  of  Rocca- 
berti, ventured  to  declare  '  that  the  pope  was  tbe 
king  of  kings,  the  lord  of  lords,  absolute,  and  with- 
out restriction,  and  that  he  possessed,  in  spirituals 
and  temporals,  a  power  which  the  heretics  endea- 
voured in  Vain  to  ravish  from  him/    *^The  French/' 
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add  these  theologians,  '*  oppose  to  us  privileges  and 
**  liberties ;  but  these  pretended  privileges  are  but 
iniquities  (non  privilegia,  sed  pravilegia).  What- 
ever existed  of  jurisdiction,  of  graces,  of  liberty,  in 
the  patriarchs,  in  primates,  in  princes,  in  emperors, 
they  borrowed  it,  they  b^ged  it  (emendicant)  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff;  they  hold  it  of  his  revo- 
**  cable  word.  He  can  revoke,  break,  abrogate  at 
<<  bis  will,  all  or  each  one  of  the  liberties  and  privi- 
**  leges  of  the  clergy  of  France,  of  the  people  and  of 
"  the  king." 

Bossuet  has  left  us  an  excellent  memoir  against 
the  work  of  Roccaberti,  and  especially  against  his 
approvers. 

Assuredly  Gregory  VII.  in  the  eleventh  century,  had 
said  nothing  more  than  the  court  of  Rome  caused  to 
be  taught  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth ;  and,  when 
the  maxims  of  Hildebrand  are  thus  renewed,  ex- 
tended and  applied,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  in  1 729 
they  have  purposed  canonizing  anew  this  founder  of 
the  theocratic  system. 

A  double  feast  was  therefore  instituted  in  honor 
of  Saint  Gregory  VII.  pope  and  confessor ;  and  we 
are  about  to  read  the  prayer  and  the  legends  which, 
the  25th  of  May  of  each  year,  are  to  retrace  tor 
us  his  virtues,  and  recommend  the  imitation  of 
them. 

(1)  "  Prayer.     God,  who   fortifiest  those   who 

(1)  Appendix  R. 
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trust  in  thee,  thou  who  hast  endowed  the  Messed 
Gregory,  thy  confessor  and  ihy  pontiff,  with  the 
courage  and  the  constancy  necessary  to  defend  the 
liberty  of  the  church,  cause  that  after  his  example 
and  by  his  intercession  we  may  combat  with  a  Tic- 
torious  intrepidity  all  that  is  opposed  to  us.  (Par 
N.  S.  J.  C.)    For  J.  C.  our  Lo?d'$  sake/' 

(I)  ^^  In  the  second  Nocturnaly  lesson  iv. — Gre- 
gory VII.  pope,  formerly  named  Hildebrand,  bom 
at  Soane  in  Etruria,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men,  by  his  knowledge,  his  holiness,  by  all  soits  of 
virtues,  has  wonderfuDy  adorned  the  church  of  God. 
They  relate  that  being  still  an  infant  and  not 
knowing  how  to  read,  one  day  that  he  played  in 
the  shop  of  a  joiner,  he  collected  pieces  of  wood, 
formed  letters  of  them,  and  so  disposed  them  that 
they  composed  this  oracle  of  David ;  He  shall  rule 
from  one  sea  to  the  other.  God  conducted  the 
hand  of  the  child,  (2)  and  thus  announced  the  im- 
mense authority  that  Gregory  was  to  exercise  in 
the  world.  Afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and 
was  there  brought  up  under  the  protection  of  Saint 
Peter.  Profoundly  afflicted,  from  his  youth  up  to 
see  the  liberty  of  the  church  oppressed  by  the  laity, 
and  the  depraved  manners  of  the  clergy,  he  took  the 

(1)  Appendix  S. 
(2)  Is  it  not  a  mockery  of  God  and  men  to  insert  in  the  Di- 
vine Offices  such  puerile  fables  ?  The  popes  of  the  latter 
i^ges  have  yuuie  a  farce  of  the  whple  Roman  liturgy*  in  t^ehope 
of  prolonging  and  increasing  the  ignorance  of  both  the  people 
and  their  pastors. 
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monastic  habit  in  the  abbey  of  Cluni,  where,  under 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  at  that  time  reigned  the 
most  austere  discipline ;  he  there  served  God  with  a 
piety  so  fervent,  that  the  holy  fathers  of  this  monas- 
tery elected  him  their  prior.  But  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence destining  him  to  higher  functions,  and  to 
become  the  instrument  of  salvation  to  a  much 
greater  number  of  men,  Hildebrand  left  Cluni,  and 
was,  at  first,  elected  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Saint 
Paul,  outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  then  created  car- 
dinal of  the  Boman  Church.  He  was  seen,  under 
the  sovereign  pontijf&  Leo  IX.  Victor  II.  Stephen 
IX-  Nicholas  II.  and  Alexander  IL  to  acquit  himself 
of  important  duties  attached  to  eminent  dignities: 
the  blessed  Peter  Damien  has  praised  him  as  a  man 
whose  counsels  were  holy  and  pure.  Sent  into 
France  by  Victor  II.  with  the  qualiiy  of  legate  ^  a 
latere,'  he  found  at  Lyons  a  bishop  tainted  with  the 
Simoniacal  leprosy,  and  compelled  him  by  a  miracle 
to  confess  his  crime.  '  In  a  council  of  Tours,  he 
constrained  Ba'engarius  repeatedly  to  abjure  he-, 
resy  ^  he  extinguished  abo,  by  his  virtue,  the  schism 
ofCadaloo*  ^ 

^  Lesson  V.  Alexander  II.  being  dead,  Hilde- 
brand was,  against  his  wish,  and  to  his  great  dis- 
displeasnre,  elected  by  a  unanimous  voice,  sovereign 
pontiff,  and  blazed  in  the  house  of  God  like  a  sun  : 
for  powerful  in  his  works  and  in  his  words,  he  ap« 
plied  himself  with  so  much  zeal  to  restol^  the  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  to  propagate  the  faith,  to  give 
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liberty  to  the  church,  to  extirpate  errors  and  abuses, 
tliat,  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  there  is  no 
memory  of  any  pontiff  who  has  labom^  more,  or 
sufiered  more  for  the  cliurch  of  God,  or  combated 
more  strongly  for  its  liberty.  He  delivered  some 
provinces  from  the  scom*ge  of  simony.  We  have 
seen  him  oppose,  to  the  impious  efforts  of  the  em- 
peror Henry,  the  strength  and  perseverance  of  an 
intrepid  wrestler,  raise  himself  as  a  bulwark  for  the 
defence  of  the  house  of  Israel,  plunge  this  same 
Heniy  into  the  abyss  of  misfortune,  cut  him  off 
from  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  deprive  him  of 
his  kingdom,  and  absolve  his  subjects,  his  people, 
from  the  faith  which  they  had  pledged  to  him. 

"  Lesson  VI.  While  he  celebrated  Mass,  some 
pious  assistants  perceived  a  dove,  which  came  from 
heaven,  and  fixingitself  onhis  right  shoulder,  extended 
its  wings  and  veiled  the  head  of  the  holy  pontiff  with 
them,  to  signify  that  he  was  directed  in  his  mode  of 
governing  (he  church,  not  by  the  motives  of  human 
prudence,  but  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Closely  besieged  at  Rome  by  the  army  of  the  ioi- 
quitous  Henry,  he  extinquished  by  a  sign  of  the 
cross  a  fire  which  the  enemy  had  kindled.  Relea- 
sed finally  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  by  Ro- 
bert Guiscard,  chief  of  the  Normans,  he  retired  to 
Monte  Cassino,  and  from  thence  to  Salerno,  to  per- 
form the  dedication  of  a  church  to  Saint  Matthew  the 
Apostle.     After  having  preached  a  sermon  to  the  in- 
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habitants  of  Salerao,  worn  out  with  griefs,  he  fdl 
sick,  and  he  kbew  befoie-hand  that  he  would  not 
recover.  The  last  words  of  Gregory,  expiring,  were 
these :  **  I  have  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity, 
behold  wherefore  I  die  in  exile  !**  We  cannot  enu- 
merate  either  the  enterprizes  which  he  courageously 
sustained,  or  the  wise  laws  which  emanated  from 
the  councils  assembled  by  him  in  the  city  of  Rome : 
he  was  a  personage  truly  holy,  the  implacable 
enemy  of  crime,  and  a  very  zealous  defender  of  the 
church.  After  filling  for  twelve  years  the  pcni- 
tificate,  he  quitted  earth  for  heaven,  the  year  of  the 
incarnation  1086 :  many  miracles  have  adorned  his 
life,  many  prodigies  have  attended  his  death :  his 
sacred  body  has  been  honorably  interred  in  the 
cathedral  of  Salenio.*' 

The  piece  which  we  are  about  to  transcribe  had 
till  the  present  time  remained  secret :  it  is  a  discourse 
in  which  Clement  XIII.  condemns  and  annuls,  in 
1762,  the  decrees  passed  by  the  parliament  of  France 
against  the  Jesuits. 

(1)  **  Venerable  brethren,  although  even  now  all 
Christendom  knows,  that  in  the  bosom  of  the  very 
flourishing  kingdom  of  France,  which  we  bear  in 
the  bowels  of  our  paternal  charity,  there  is  intro- 
duced in  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  things  a  disorder, 

(1)  See  Appendix  M. 
TOL.  n.  L 
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the  progress  of  which  condeoms  to  the  bitterest 
grief,  to  sighs  and  to  tears,  all  those  who,  having 
pfes^rved  a  souihI  heart,  have  seen  the  lay  magis- 
traoy  lay  hands  on  the  ark  of  the  Lord ;  neverthe- 
le89»  the  events  which  bafe  oocuired^  giving  place  to 
new  complaints,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty»  vene- 
rable brethren,  to  inform  you  of  it  in  this  place,  not 
only,  that  in  sharing  our  griefe  with  you  we  may 
excite  you  to  join  your  prayers  to  ours,  but,  further, 
in  order  to  break  and  annul  expressly >  however  des- 
perate our  case  may  be,  each  of  those  acts  which, 
having  emanated  from  the  incompetent  authority-  of 
these  magistrates,  are  wicked  attempts  against  the 
divine  honour,  deep  wounds  to  the  tmiversal  church, 
and  scandalous  outrages  to  the  rights  and  majesty 
of  the  apostolic  see.  From  the  day  that  fVanee 
beheld  this  flame  kindled,  and  this  violent  storm 
gather  from  all  sides  against  the  '  Society  of  Jesus,' 
we  have  been  cruelty  afflicted  with  the  multitude  of 
decrees,  or,  as  they  term  them  ^  public  arrets*  whe- 
ther in  the  capital  of  this  kingdom  or  elsewhere, 
now  of  one  parliament  and  again  of  another^  aH  of 
which  preserve  an  ancient  hatred  to  this  society,  and 
seize,  for  its  destruction,  the  opportunity  of  the 
present  war,  and  the  embarrasments  prolonged 
with  it.  But  that  which  above  all  afflicts  our  heart 
is,  to  perceive  the  imminent  danger  with  which  these 
machinations  menace   the  honour  of  the    altars, 
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the  interests  of  the  whole  churchy  and  (hose  of  the 
Holy  See. 

^  We  at  first  raised  our  eyes  towards  the  moim- 
tain  from  whence  the  church  might  expect  a  timely 
succour;  and  just  motives  have  determined  us  to 
place  our  courage  in  silence  and  in  liope.  After- 
wards, not  to  appear  wanting  to  the  apostolic  func- 
tions which  heaven  has  confided  to  us^  we  have 
once  and  again  at  several  opportunities  implored  the 
authority  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  our  very  dear 
Mia  in  Christ  lesus,  implored  him  by  his  respect  for 
hia  anceston,  who  on  so  many  occasions  merited 
wdl  of  the  CatboUc  Religion  and  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  conjured  him  to  repress  the  license  of  the  par- 
liaments. Furthermore^  in  order  to  accomplish 
more  fully  the  duties  which  the  pastoral  love  and 
solicitude  prescribe  us,  we  have,  through  our  vene- 
rable iHOther,  Peter  bishop  of  Colosse,  our  nuncio, 
and  nuncio  of  the  apostolic  see  in  France,  invoked 
the  concmrence  of  those  who  enjoy  near  the  Most 
Clunstian  Bang  the  most  eminent  dignities  and  most 
pow^ul  credit  We  conceived  a  secret  hope  of  the 
cure  oi  the  evil,  when  our  looks  were  fixed  upon  our 
venerable  brothers,  the  bishops  of  the  Galilean 
Church,  inflamed  with  so  pure  a  zeal  {<x  the  defence 
of  the  divine  honour :  we  knew  that  using  a  short 
time  past  the  privil^e  which  they  have  received 
from  Ood  in  th^  ^Mscc^al  consecration,  and  taking 
the  armour  of  justice,  which  ccmsists  of  the  divine 
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word,  they  have  challenged  and  solicited  from  ttie 
most  pious  monarch,  the  means  of  repelling  the  out- 
rages with  which  the  said  magistrates  endeavour  to 
overwhelm  the  divine  and  ecclesiastical  institatioos, 
and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  excited  against 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  many  of  these  prelates,  re* 
quired  by  the  king  to  express  their  sentiments  of  the 
members  who  compose  it,-  have  exculpated  them 
from  all  the  reproaches  made  to  their  morals  and 
to  their  doctrines. 

^^  However,  though  we  cannot  doubt  the  heart  of 
the  king  has  not  ceased  to  preserve  a  firm  and  noble 
desire  to  protect  reli^on  and  to  establish  peace, 
God  has  permitted  that  no  way  has  been  discovered 
to  arrest,  in  the  midst  of  these  troubles  and  the  heat 
of  these  quarreb,  the  progress  of  the  evil,  become 
from  day  to  day  more  and  more  rapid. 

'^  We  cannot  then,  venerable  brothers,  describe 
to  you  adequately  with  what  poignant  grief  we  have 
been  penetrated,  and  what  horror  has  seized  us, 
when  we  have,  placed  beneath  our  eyes,  the  decrees 
of  these  same  parliaments,  decrees  first  published 
in  one  place,  then  in  another,  and  when  we  have  seen 
enter  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  those  gentiles 
whom  the  Lord  had  forbidden  to  place  a  foot  in  bis 
church. 

*'  In  fine,  what  are  the  limits  fixed  by  the  Eternal, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  these  confused  troubles,  have 
not  been  overleaped  by  these  carnal  children  of  the 
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ag€  1  They  usurp  the  doctriuai  instruction  which 
had-  been  confided  to  the  pastors  of  Israel  alone,  to 
the  vigilant  guardians  of  the  flock  ;  they  usurp  it  in 
contempt  of  this  divine  oracle:  "  The  lips  of  the 
priest  shall  preserve  knowledge  ;  and  it  is  from  his 
mouth  that  the  people  shall  hear  the  law"  They 
calumniate,  they  reprobate  the  institution  of  the  clerks 
regular  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  a  pious  institution, 
serviceable  to  the  church,  long  approved  of  by  the 
Apostolic  See,  and  which  has  obtained  from  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  from  the  Roman  pontifls,  uu' 
perishing  praises :  an  institution  whose  founder  is 
honoured  among  the  habitants  of  Heaven,  and  to 
which  have  belonged  upon  earth  persons  rendered 
illustrious  by  the  honours  of  a  like  canonization, 
or  by  so  many  labours  for  the  catholicity  and  for 
the  salvation  of  their  brethren,  that  the  church  and 
this  sacred  college  deem  themselves  honoured  in 
them.  They  pour  out  opprobrium  on  the  order  of 
this  meritorious  body  s  they  represent  it  as  opposed 
to  human  and  divine  laws  ;  they  proscribe  it  and 
condemn  it  to  the  flames.  In  fine,  it  is  frightful  to 
say  it,  the  members  of  this  society,  who  have  taken 
a  vow  to  follow  such  order,  and  who,  prostrate  at 
the  foot  of  the  altars,  have,  under  the  pledge  of  the 
most  solemn  oaths,  supplicated  the  Almighty  to  be  the 
witness  and  surety  of  their  promise,  are  now  dispensed 
from  it ;  and,  by  an  execrable  endeavour,  till  this  day 
example,  it  is  forbidden  them,  under  the  se- 
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fips  have  prcmounced^  and  the  Eternal  has  received. 
They  are  obliged,  on  die  contrary,  to  abjure  this  or^ 
der»  which  the  magistraEtes  have  declared  inreconcile^ 
able  with  human  and  divine  right.  What  fwther  ahatt 
I  say  to  you  ?  Arrogating  to  themsdvea^  with  the 
most  culpable  rashness,  a  power  which  bdoogs  but 
to  the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  seculars  break 
the  bands  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  kis^dom  of 
France.  They  set  its  possessions  up  to  sale,  in  spite 
of  ecclesiasticai  intmunities  :  its  pupik  are  obliged 
to  embrace  another  Mne  of  Kfe,  proposed  to  them  by 
a  lay  magistrate  ;  are  stripped  of  their  habits,  de- 
prived of  their  name;^  and  intenticted  intercourse 
with  their  fellow  members;  they  lose  all  the 
hope  of  obtaining  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  a 
temporal  employ ment>  if,  among  other  engagements, 
they  do  not  swear  to  support  and  defend  the^  Fouf 
Propositions,'  too  famous  and  too  g^neratty  pub- 
lished, which  are  contained  in  the  declaration  respect* 
ing  the  ecclesiastical  power,  published  in  the  assem^ 
bly  of  the  French  clei^gy  in  the  year  1682  ^  propo- 
sitions which  our  predecessor  Alexander  YIII*  of 
glorious  memory,  has  coadenmed  and  annulled  by 
his  letters  expedited  in  form  of  brief. 

'^  So  many  severe  blows,  so  many  wounds  with 
which  they  have  afflicted  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Apostolic  Power,  keep  ua  pkmged  day  and  night 
in  the  bitterest  affliction :  vms  lament  for  the  unbii-^ 
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died  ant^ance  of  the  migistntes^  who  overturn  atid 
dispose  of,  after  their  own  inclination,  the  ecclesias* 
tioal  laws,  and  who  wish,  as  St.  Augustine  expresses 
it,  to  elevate  the  water  over  the  oil,  to  put  light  under 
the  darkness,  to  place  the  Earth  above  the  Heavens. 
But  is  this  tribulation,  the  excess  of  which  consumes 
OS,  but  a  passive  grief,  but  a  useless  torpor  ?  Beware 
of  thinking  so. 

^*  Avengers  and  protectors  of  ecclesiastical  rights, 
established  as  such  by  the  Lord,  we  know  that  spee- 
dily we  shall  render  a  rigorous  account  of  our  admi^ 
lustration.  In  yielding  ourselves  up  to  indolence,  we 
should  have  to  fear,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment,  a 
day  so  terrible  to  those  who  command,  our  unfaith- 
fulness might  be  cast  in  our  teeth,  with  the  sentence 
of  the  prophet :  Ydu  have  not  dared  to  venture  to  the 
OMsaulty  you  have  not  opposed  yourselves  as  a 
wali  Jbr  the  house  of  Israel*^  or  this  sentence 
more  terrible  still :  My  Jlocks  are  dispersed^  and 
mo  man  offers  io  go  in  search  of  them. 

At  first,  by  our  sobs  and  our  tears,  we  implored 
the  God  who  is  seated  upon  the  throne,  and  judges 
righteously;  next,  mounted  on  this  seat  we  have 
called  your  venerable  brethren,  in  order  that,  placed 
in  your  presence  and,  as  it  Werd,  surrounded  with 
auxiliary  warriors^  using  the  Power  which  God  has 
given  us,  we  may  abolish  and  annihilate  all  the  illegal 
acts  which  they  have  attempted.  Walking,  there- 
fixe,  in  the  footsteps  of  our  predecessors,  and  imita-* 
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ting  their  example,  we  coademo  and  reject  all  thai 
the  said  magistrates  have  done  against  religion, 
against  the  universal  church,  against  the  apostolic 
see,  and  against  tlie  constitutions  of  the  pontiflb. — 
Furthermore,  including  in  our  present  sentence,  aU 
the  orders,  arrests,  decrees,  declarations  and  edicts^ 
published  by  the  laical  power  in  France,  in  anjr 
manner  or  place  whatsover,  designed  for  the  extinc- 
tion and  dissolution  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  whate- 
ver may  be  the  number  and  particular  character  of 
the  said  acts^  having  emanated  from  an  incompetent 
authority,  and  relating  in  any  way  whatever  to  the 
order,  the  persons,  the  prerogatives,  or  inmiunitaes 
of  the  said  regular  clergy ;  acts,  invasive  of  the  most 
sacxed  rights  of  the  universal  church  and  of  the 
apostolic  see,  and  prejudicial  to  the  ecclesiastical 
immunities  and  privileges  of  ecclesiastics ;  joining 
with  said  acts  all  and  every  one  of  those  which  may 
follow^  in  whatever  form,  time,  or  place  it  may  be, 
as  well  as  aU  those  which  may  emanate  from  the 
other  parliaments  of  France,  and  which  may  tend 
to  the  same  end ;  we  declare,  that  all  the  said  acts 
have  been,  from  their  origin,  null,  vain,  invalid,  and 
incapable  of  any  legitimate  effect ;  so  let  them  rest 
for  ever,  and  let  no  person  be  held  to  confonn  to 
them,  even  though  obliged  to  do  so  by  oath ;  we 
ordain  it  so  to  be,  by  virtue  of  this  our  present  so- 
lemn and  consistorial  decree ;  and  of  our  own  mo- 
tion, of  our  perfect  knowledge,  and  full    power. 
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we  breaks  suppress,  annul,  reject,  and  abolish,  all 
and  eyary  of  the  said  acts;  we  protest  before 
God  their  manifest  nullity,  reserving  to  our- 
selves to  render  a  more  ample  account  of  this 
suppression,  breaking,  annulling,  and  abolishing,  at 
such  time  as  we  shall  be  assured  of  power  to  do  so 
usefully  and  profitably  in  the  Lord. 

*^  Behold,  venerable  brothers !  the  declarations 
which  we  had  to  make  to  you,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
duty  of  our  pastoral  office,  and  to  the  end  we  may 
not  be  judged  severely  by  the  Lord,  whose  day  ap^ 
proaches.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  pray  together  to 
the  Almighty  God  and  to  the  blessed  Aposties  Peter 
and  Paul,  who  behold  the  tears  of  the  priesthood 
and  of  the  empire  ;  let  us  supplicate  them,  conjure 
them  to  inspire  men  with  wiser  resolutions,  in  such 
sort,  that  this  storm  tnay  finally  be  appeased,  that 
this  irritated  sea  may  become  calm,  that  it  may  de- 
posit the  dregs  of  its  unstable  motions,  and  that  the 
chmrch  may  recover  the  tranquillity  which  she  de- 
sires. 
*^  We  attest  that  the  present  allocation  has  been 
pronounced  by  us,  in  our  secret  consistory,  held  the 
3d  of  Sept.  of  the  year  1764. 

Signed, 

CLEMENT  Xni.  Pope." 

We  may  remark  in  this  piece  the  expression  of 
the  implacable  hatred  which  the  court  of  Rome  pre- 
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served  agaidst  the  maxims  of  the  French  Ckweh 
declared  in  1683.  The  same  feeling  appears  in 
many  of  the  acts  of  Pius  the  VI.  and  especially 
in  the  bull '  Auctorem  fidei/  published  in  1704. 
This  bull  condemns  many  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil held  at  Pistoia  in  1 786 ;  but  the  only  point 
which  interests  us  is  that  which  concerns  the  Four 
Articles.    Pius  VI.  speaks  of  them  in  these  terms : 

(1)  ^'  We  must  not  pass  in  silence  the  fiunous 
and  fraudulent  rashness  of  the  synod  of  Pistoi, 
which  has  dared,  not  only  to  speak  with  eulogy  of 
the  declaration  of  the  French  clergy  in  1683,  long 
nnce  censured  by  the  Holy  See,  but,  also,  under- 
taken to  invest  it  with  greater  authority,  by  insi'^ 
diously  introducing  it  into  a  decree  de  Jlde,  openly 
adopting  the  articles  it  contains,  and  sealing,  by 
a  public  and  solemn  profession  of  these  articles, 
the  principles  scattered  through  this  same  decree. 
Whence  it  follows,  first  that  we  have  grounds  to 
form  i^amst  the  said  synod  complaints,  much  more 
serious  than  those  of  our  predecessors  against  the 
assembly  of  1683;  and  we  may  add,  that  this  synod 
outrages  also  the  Church  of  France,  when  it  deems 
it  worthy  of  being  invoked  as  the  patron  of  the  errors 
with  which  this  decree  is  infected. 

<<  In  consequence  our  venerable  predecessors. 
Innocent  XI.  by  his  brief  of  the  11th  of  April, 
1683,  and   after  him,   more  formally  still,   Alex- 

(l)SeeAp|)aidix.  T. 
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aiider  VIIL  by  the  bull  'Inter  moltipfioes,' 
dmted  die  4th  of  Auguat  1690^  having,  in  fal- 
fihnent  of  their  apostolic  duties,  disowned,  abroga^* 
ted,  and  declared  null  and  without  eflfect  the  said  acts 
of  the  assembly  of  the  deigy  of  France;  the  pas- 
toral solicitude  exacts  of  us  with  much  stronger 
reasons,  tiiat  the  adoption,  so  vicious  in  every  res- 
pect,  whidi  has  been  recently  made  of  these  acts  in 
the  council  of  Pisloi,  be  by  us  coadenmed  and  re« 
probated,  as  rash,  as  scandalous,  and,  after  the  decrees 
vrfaich  have  emanated  from  our  predecessors,  as  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  the  Holy  See ;  so  that  in  eflfeot 
we  reprobate  and  condemn  it  by  our  present  decree, 
and  we  oidain  it  to  be  held  as  r^robate  and  co]»- 
demned." 

To  shew  that  in  1805  (fas  court  of  Rome  still 
renewed  her  anathemas  against  the  articles  of  1682, 
we  should  have  to  cite  the  discourse  delivered  by 
pope  Pius  Vn.  on  his  return  from  Paris.  Not  that 
there  is  any  express  mention  made  of  these  articles 
in  it ;  but  the  bull  *  Auctorem  fidei,'  which  condemns 
them,  is  there  formally  confirmed.  It  was  thus  that, 
immediately  after  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  they  endeavoured  to  bring  into  contempt, 
without  naming  it,  the  declaration  which  most  honors 
the  clergy  of  France.  But  as  we  mean  to  make,  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  volume,  a  particular  exposition 
of  the  conduct  of , pope  Pius  VII.  we  will  here  ter- 
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minate  the  history  of  the  obstinate  efibrts  of  his 
predecessors,  to  maintain,  propagate,  and  develope, 
the  theocratic  doctrine  of  Gregory  VII. 

It  appears  to  us  that  from  the  pieces  we  have 
collected  it  clearly  results,  that  from  the  time  of 
Hildebrand  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  popes  have  not  ceased  to  pretend  them- 
selves invested  with  a  power,  superior  not  only  to 
that  of  councils  in  reli^ous  matters,  but  also  to  that 
of  kings  and  of  emperors  in  political  affiurs.  These 
intolerable  pretensions,  and  the  scandalous  impos- 
tures which  serve  to  sustain  them,  have  cut  off  from 
the  Catholic  Church  the  greatest  part  of  Christen- 
dom. We  are  now  going  to  examine  how  far  in 
France  they  knew  in  what  manner  to  reconcile  with 
the  respect  due  to  mysteries  and  dogmas,  an  ener- 
getic resistance  to  pontifical  ambition. 


EXPOSITION  OF  THE  MAXIMS  OP  THE 

GALLICAN  CHURCH. 

ntOM    THE  TIME  OF  ST.   LOUIS  TO  OVB  OWN  TIMES* 


The  Maxims  of  the  GallicaQ  Church  are  without 
doubt  much  more  ancient  than  St.  Louis,  as  they 
really  are  but  the  primitive  laws  of  the  universal 
church.  They  express  the  doctrine  and  the  practice 
of  the  ages  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  false 
decretab.  These  maxims  do  not  belong  to  France, 
but  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  preserved  in  France 
more  faithfully  than  elsewhere.  Every  time  that 
Rome  has  forgotten  or  opposed  them,  France  has 
asserted  them.  In  the  ninth  century,  French  bishops 
opposed  them  to  Gregory  IV.  when  this  pontiff  hur- 
ried from  Italy  to  trouble  the  kingdom,  and  second 

the  rebellion,  of  the  son  of  Louis  I.    Hincmar  profes- 

» 

sed  them  under  Charles  the  Bald,  and  repressed  by 
their  authority  the  ambition  of  Adrian  U.  and  of 
John  VII I .  ( *  >     At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  they 

(I)  Neque  edictis  tuis  stamos,  neque  tuas  boUas  tonitru- 
aqne  timemus.  Tu  eos  qui  decretis  tuis  non  parent  impietatis 
eondemnas.  Nob  tuo  te  ense  jugulamus,  qui  edictam  Dei 
noatri  conspuis^  concordiam  disoendis.  See, 
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were  energetically  opposed  to  John  XV.  bj  Hugh 
Capet  and  the  French  prelates^  one  of  whcmi  after- 
ivards  became  pope.  In  the  following  centuiy, 
they  almost  rendered  inefficacious  the  anatfieiiias 
which  the  popes,  Gregory  VII.  and  Urban  II. 
launched  against  Philip  I.  Finally,  in  the  twdftti 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  they  defended  Philip  Augus- 
tus when  menaced  by  a  Clement,  a  Celesttne,  and  by 
the  redoubtable  Innocent  III.  Bat  St.  Loais,  in  or* 
der  the  better  to  insure  the  authority  of  these  veneni/- 
ble  maxims,  has  recorded  them  in  a  solenm  law 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  ^  Pragmatic  Sanction.^ 
^'  St.  Louis,  says  Mezerai,  made  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline  be  rigorously  maintained,  and  shewed  by 
example,  and  commanded  by  edicts,  an  excellent  and 
holy  life  to  the  ministers  of  religion ;  and  because 
he  well  knew  that  nothing  corrupts  them  so  much 
as  to  mix  too  freely  in  secular  affairs,  and  tres- 
pass on  the  rights  of  others,  on  this  account  he  judg- 
ed it  proper  to  bridle  this  too  great  license.  Have 
we  not  from  him  tliis  ordonnance,  which  some 

name  the  ^  first  pragmatic'  against  the  attempts  of 
the  Court  of  Rome?"  CD 

The  editor  of  the  *  Proofs  of  the  Liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church,'  makes  the  following  observations 
on  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Louis  TX  : 

^  This  ordonnance  is  found  complete  in  the  ancient 

(1)  See  Appendix  V. 
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registers^  and  is  printed  id  the  very  old  records  of 
the  Parliamaat  of  the  year  1515,  and  even  in  a 
book  of  M.  Helie  de  Bourdeille,  archbishop  of 
Tours^  and  afterwards  cardinal,  entitled  ^  Defen- 
sorium  Concordatorum,*  printed  at  Toulouse  in  the 
<^  year  1518.  Nicholas  Gilles,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  VIII.  has  inserted  the  principal 
points  of  it  in  his  history;  the  estates  held  at 
*^  Tours,  in  the  year  1 483,  in  the  chapter  of  the 
*^  chorcb^  make  mention  of  it:  also  the  act  of  appeal 
"  of  the  university  of  Paris,  of  the  year  1491,  which 
is  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  this  collection.  The 
court  Ckf  pariiam^at,  in  its  remonstrances  made  to 
the  king,  Louis  XI.  year  1461,  art.  12.  speaks 
'^  thus  of  it:  Moreover,  because  in  the  time  of  Mon- 
sieur Si.  Louis,  those  of  Home  began  to  desire  the 
prevention  of  the  elections.  Monsieur  St.  Louis,  as 
a  Catholic  prince,  and  zealous  Jor  the  Christian 
religion,  as  protector,  guardian,  and  defender  of 
the  churches  of  his  kingdom,  and,  by  good  advice 
gad  counsel,  published  an  edict  and  decree,  and 
mmemg  other  things,  ofdained  the  elections  to  take 
place  in  his  said  kingdom,  which  had  heretofore 
been  permitted  to  take  place,  and  remedied  the  evil 
and  ineonveniences  of  the  before-mentioned  con- 
fusion his  said  kingdom  would  have  incurred,  if 
the  right  of  liberty  of  election  had  not  been  main- 
tained and  preserved.  >  And  M.  Jean  Boucher,  in 
**  hia  Annab  of  Aquitaine,  4th  part,  page  100,  says: 
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"  '  Si.  Louis  tatuk  manu  noble  decrees,  as  weil  re- 
lative  to  temporal  affairs  as  for  the  privileges  of 
the  churchy  and,  among  others^  desired  thai  their 
jurisdictions  might  be  preserved  to  them ;  thai 
they  might  provide  by  canonical  elections  far  the 
archbishops  and  bishops*  sees,  and  other  elective 
ecclesiastical  dignitieSy  according  to  the  dispositiom 
of  the  common  law ;  and  prohibits  the  exactions  of 
the  Homan  court  in  his  kingdom" 
The  authority  of  this  document^  supported  by 
Bo8suet>(^>  has  been  denied  by  Cardinal  Orsi,  one  of 
the  theologians  that  tlie  court  of  Rome  employed  to 
write  against  the  Four  Articles  of  1682.    A  French 
author<^>  addressed  to  this  Orsi  the  following  reply : 
*'  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St  Louis  shews,  with 
*'  what  zeal  this  prince  defended  the  liberties  of  his 
'*  kingdom  against  the  vexations  and  usurpations  of 
''  the  court  of  Rome.    Father  Orsi,  whom  this  piece 
'^  ought  to  reduce  to  silence,  boldly  replies  that  it  is 
**  the  work  of  an  impostor,  and  not  that  of  the  saint- 
^^  ed  king.    His  proofs  are  those  we  read  in  Char- 
'*  las,  which  Charlas  borrowed  from  father  Thomas- 
sin,  and  which  M.  Bossuet  has  refuted.   The  proof 
which  speaks  the  strongest  in  Orsi  is,  that  the  royal 
saint  was  ever  on  agood  understanding  with  thepopes, 
'^  towards  whom  he  testified  on  all  occasions  much 
^  respect.     Does  he  then  suppose  one  cannot,  with- 

(1)  Defens.  Cler.  Gall.  lib.  xi.  c.  9. 

(2)  Dissertation  on  the  work  of  Cardinal  Orsi,  printed  in 
the  sequel  of  the  translation  of  Bossuef  s  work. 
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^  out  interrupting  a  good  intelligence  with  the  pope^ 
*^  and  without  failing  in  respect  to  him,  oppose  with 
niodesty  the  arbitrary  orders  which  they  obtain 
from  him  by  surprize,  and  attempts  directly 
^  opposed  to  the  sacred  canons  ?  St.  Louis  knew 
**  how  to  reconcile  these  two  things ;  and  in  .the 
first  years  of  his  reign,  in  1234,  he  made  a  decree 
to  repress,  by  attachment  of  theirgoods,  the  bishops 
who  harrassed  the  secular  judges  in  the  exercise  of 
'^  their  functions,  and  had  no  regard  to  the  complaints 
made  against  it  by  Gregory  IX.  a  very  imperious 
pope.  We  know  that  he  not  only  refused,  on  behalf 
of  his  brother  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  imperial  crown 
which  this  same  pope  affected  to  take  away  from 
'*  Frederick  U.  but  still  more,  detained  the  money 
with  which  Gregory  intended  to  make  war  with 
this  prince.  Is  it  astonishing,  after  that,  if  in  1268 
St.  Louis  believed  it  a  duty  to  publish  this  prag^ 
matic  sanction,  especially  under  a  pope  so  wise 
''  and  moderate  as  was  Clement  lY .  a  Frenchman  by 
^'  bhrth,  with  whom  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprized 
**  if  it  had  been  concerted  ?  However  it  may  have 
'*  been,  all  the  monuments  of  our  history  of  the  time 
*^  of  St.  Louis  give  us  to  understand^  that  this  prince 
<<  made  it  a  religious  duty,  to  maintain  the  just  liber- 
ties of  his  kingdom,  contained  briefly  in  his  decia* 
ration I  ought  to  observe,  that  Father  Alex- 
ander, a  Dominican,  has  so  solidly  replied  to  the 
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difikultied  of  Father  Thomassin,  repeated  by 
Charlas  and  by  Father  Orsi^  that  I  am  exonerated 
from  saymg  more  on  this  pomt.  If  any  peraoD 
^  desires  to  search  it  to  the  bottom,  he  can  recur  to 
**  the  work  of  this  learned  Dominican/'  (^> 

The  grandson  of  St.  Louis,  Phifip  the  Fair,  had 
memorable  disputes  with  Bc»ii£ice  VIII.  and  le- 
INteased  with  energy  the  ambition  of  this  mad  pon- 
tiff. (^>  An  advocate  of  the  king,  giving  his  con- 
elusions  on  the  letter  of  Boniface  '  Scire  te  volumus,^ 
declared  the  principles  which  the  pope  professed  in 
it  to  be  heretical.  W  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  whe- 
ther or  not  it  was  heresy,  but  assuredly  it  wa»  in- 
sanity. Further^  this  ma^trate  named  De  Boseo 
or  Du  Bois,  supported  the  independence  of  the  crown 
and  rq>eUed  the  designs  of  the  sjHritual  authoiity. 
De  Bosco  speaks  of  the  Donation  of  Constantine  and 
never  calls  in  question  its  authenticity;  90  mudi 
did  the  best  intentioned  nunds  stUl  need  information ! 
But,  in  the  midst  of  such  profound  ignorance^  the 
good  sense  of  the  king's  advocate  is  but  the  more 
remarkable :  he  r^rets  those  times  when  the  popes 
were  poor  and  holy^  and  deplores  those  institutions 
which  have  made  them  rich,  powerful,  ambitious  and 
perverse. 
In  spite  of  the  enormous  extent  which  the  de- 


(1)  Nat.  Alexandri  Hist.  Eccles.  sect.  xiii.  c.  10>  art  X 

(2)  See  Appendix  W.  (3)  See  Appendix  X. 
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one  of  Gratian  and ,  thfi  body  of  ttie  decsrtftb  p«b- 
Kabed  by  Oregoiy  IX.  had  given  to  th6  ecckaiastioal 
jurisdictioD,  the  nghts  of  the  dfil  authority  in  fVance 
weie  maintained  through  the  whole  coarse  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  ISfiO^  for  example,  king 
John  declared  that  it  was  not  allowable  to  int^xHct 
any  Imdsin  his  Domain  9  0)  and,  in  1S85,  Charles 
VI*  acknowledged  no  euperior  en  earth,  denied  to 
flie  qpmtual  authority  any  sort  of  superiority  or  in- 
fluence over  the  power  of  the  prinees.  W 

A  nationid  councii  of  France  was  held  at  Paris  in 
1 406 :  we  then  beheld  assembled  sixty-four  b»hops 
and  aDchbiafaops,  about  one  hundred  and  &&y  ab- 
bots, apd  a  vast  number  of  doctors  and  licentiatee 
fiooin  alilhe  ynivemties  of  the  idngdpm.  The  whole 
pariiamept,  the  officers  of  the  crowq,  the  princes  of 
&e  blood,  the  dauphin,  and  the  king  himseif,  when 
his  health  allowed,  assis^d  at  it  Six  theologians 
were  directed  to  lay  open  &e  grie^  of  thp  nation 
agaQiet  pope  Benedict,. and  six  others  to  plead  for 
him.  The  cordeli^Br  PieRe-amx-Ba^ttfe  was  heard  first, 
who  spoke  against  (he  pontic  and  who  eompared 
scfaiem  to  aeircle.  ^^  Alas!  said  he,  and  the  present 
*f  tthiam  has  it  not  indeed  ^e  form  of  adrcle,  where 
^  one fmds^eitii^lierBunatioa  ACT  outlet!  Many  have 
'*  been  the  oti^Of  sefaistns  $  but  they  were  only  semf- 
^  'drdes,  they  were  only  r^ht  lines,  where  the  end 

(1)  See  Appends  Y.  (2)  ISee  Appendix  Z. 
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'*  was  soon  found,  and  they  were  brought  to  a  cott« 
^  elusion.   But  in  this  present  schism  we  find  neither 

^  bottom  nor  shore If  the  parts  of  the  circum^ 

**  ference  touched  the  middle  point  the  drcie  would 
'^  be  broken.  So  it  seems  with  the  two  lords  on 
whom  this  business  depends.    Thejr  dwdl  too 

much  about  the  point  of  union What  is  that 

point  of  union  ?  it  is  the  point  of  concession !  it  is 
the  most  reasonable  way  and  the  most  expedient 
point  to  arrive  at  a  speedy  union.  They  turn  too 
much  about  this  point, .  introducing  irrelevant 
«  matter." 

The  orator  afterwards  depicts  the  mLsfortoiies 
which  the  manceuvres  of  competitors  for  the  papacy 
draw  after  them,  their  ambiiion  to  rule^  their  insati- 
able desire  to  possess.  ''  Alas  i"  said  he,  **  what 
grievous  tempests  arise  from  them ;  disturbance  of 
kingdoms,  ruptures  of  great  alliances,  hatreds, 
among  nations,  divisions  between  countries,  the 
weakening  of  Christianity,  the  strengthening  of 
unbelievers,  mocking  of  our  faith,  doubts  respect- 
ing the  sacraments,  spoiling  of  poor  churches, 
«<  mulcting  of  divine  service,  extortion  from  the  poM* 
<«  clergy,  plunder  of  the  goods  of  the  church  l....Bat 
^*  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  the  pope,  by  his  hasty 
^*  and  irregular  vrishes,  should  scandalize  the.churcfa, 
*^  hold  it  in  a  state  of  disturbance,  or  should  lead  it  to 
destruction,  the  prelates  above-mentioned  may  op- 
pose him,  and  constantly  withstand  him,  and  that 
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they  have  aathority  of  themselves  to  assemble  in 
coundly  in  order  to  provide,  remedy,  dictate,  sen- 
tence, and  give  decision/*  In  support  of  these 
maxims  are  here  brought  fcnrward  many  examples, 
and  especially  that  of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  who  as- 
sembled^  in  963,  a  council  at  Rome,  when  John  XII* 
was  deposed. 

John  Petit  was  afterwards  heard,  and  by  these 
words  which  he  took  for  his  text,  *'  Withdraw  Jiram 
the  tahemacles  of  the  impious^  and  touch  not  thai 
which  regards  themy  lest  you  should  be  implicated  in 
their  sins,**  he  announced  the  opinion  he  had  conceiv- 
ed of  the  two  popes,  and  the  necessity  of  withdraw- 
ing himself  from  obedience  to  both  one  and  the  other. 
It  was  not  that  he  hated  them ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  before  been  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Benedict. 
*'  I  swear  to  you,  said  he,  on  my  conscience^  that 
*'  when  I  heard  that  Peter  de  la  Lune,  who  is  now 
Benedict,  was  elected  pope,  I^had  singular  joy  in 
it,  because  I  had  heard  him  preach  and  approve 
the  plan  of  concession  when  he  was  legate  in 
*'  France."  Benedict  when  cardinal  had  said  **  that 
**  he  would  prefer  becoming  a  poor  cordeliere  ihan 
^  keep  the  church  in  such  a  schism^**  At  the  con- 
clave in  which  he  was  elected  another  cardinal  was 
thought  of,  who  refused  from  the  fear  of  being  too 
weak,  too  jNroud, '  to  descend  to  concession.*  Upon 
which  Peter  de  Lune  said :  ^*  If  the  case  were  mine 
I  would  renounce  it  as  readily  as  I  would  deprive 
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mysetf  of  mj)  haty    The  same  Peter  de  Luoe  was 
afed  opposed  to  the  election  of  a  caodidate  who  was 
aOhartreux,  representibg  those  hermiiB  as  ^  at  alt 
tinkes  edstimOey  and  too  tnawroeMe  m  iheir  opimmm  ; 
io  sioop  to  cdittcedi/    After  having  related   these 
particulaiB^  and  skttwh  ho#  33enedujl)  by  appearing 
disposed  to  concession^  had  caused  himself  to  be 
elected,  John  Petit  relates  all  the  sttps»  aD  the  sob- 
missions,  by  which  prelates  and  princes  had  vainl  j  at- 
tempted to  obtain  from  this  pofitilf  that  remmciation 
which  alone  could  give  peace  to  tilie  diurcfa.    Those 
who  reproached  him  with  having  changed  his  opinion, 
were  charged  by  him  mth  &l6elKK>d  :  bat  said  the 
Duke  de  Beny,  ^  saTiiigthe  honour  of  the  papacy,  it 
was  he  himself  that  lied  in  his  <l:iroat.*    Benedict  had 
promised  to  concede,  he  conceded  iiot ;  to  ^tanvoke 
a  council,  he  did  not  assemble  one ;  to  ratify  the 
efeetions  made  during  the  withdrawing  from  obedi- 
ODce,  he  presumed  to*  annid  them ;  finaUy,  to  main- 
tain  the  liberties  of  the  <Salltoan  Chuich,  he  dared  to 
disregard  them.    For  these  lour  reasons,  Jeaa  Petit 
coBcluded  that  Benedict  ought    to   be  no  longer 
obeyed. 

This  was  also  tbe  conclusion  of  Simon  de  Cia- 
maud,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  afterwards  cardinal. 
He  shewed  that  the  popes  being  established  but  for 
the  preservation  of  unity,  those  pretended  popes 
should  be  rejected  whd  cherbhed  division,  an  cacume* 
iiical  4K>uncil  should  be  convoked  and  each  paitindar 
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ehfiKb  be  soared  to  govern  itself  by  synods  and  its 
ordinary  pidates.  **  Have  we  not  primates,  saya  he> 
^  the  arcfabi^opsof  Bourgeflf,  Vjenoe,  and  Lyoorsur- 
^  Rhone  ?  It  would  be  more  suitable,  tbat  causes 
^  should  remain  in  the  kingdom  than  be  lemoved  in- 
'*  to  other  countries.  Nevertheless  I  do  not  wish  to 
'*  say  any  thing  against  the  liberties  and  franchises  Of 

«  the  Church  of  Rome The  dis- 

pensations  which  are  given  ev^ry  day,  aie  they  not 
dissipations  ?   Will  not  a  bishop  or  an  archbishop 
^  temper  those  dispensations  better  than  a  secretary 

"'^  c^  the  court  of  Rome  would  do  ?    Nei^ 

^  ther  the  pope  nor  the  prelates  are  masters  erf*  the 
church's  property,  they  are  but  its  defenders  and 
solicitors;   but  the  temporal  lords    are  its  true 

*^  lords... The  doctors  say,  that  contu- 

«<  macy  in  a  sovereign  bishop  or  pope  is  heresy 
^  quite  dear,  as  also,  to  hold  the  popedom  by  hypo- 
^  crisy/* 

The  popedom  had  for  its  first  advocate  WiHiam 
miastxe,  dean  of  Rhdms,  who  became  afterwards 
bishop  of  Mans,  and  cardinal.  Fillastre  in  commen- 
evig  his  speech,  promised  to  speak  ill  of  noiody,  es- 
petiaiUf  of  Madame  the  Unhersity  :  but  he  ex- 
pressed himself  on  the  royal  authority  with  so  much 
ignorance  and  inconsiderateness,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  make  the  ^  amende  honorable'  for  it  Here  follow 
some  lines  of  his  retraction,  in  which  we  still  find  the 
«lamp  of  the  gross  errors  which  the  Court  of  Rc»ae 
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had  propagated.  ^^  Sire,  I  have  spokeo  of  my  owo 
authority  alone  :  since  it  displeases  you,  do  with 
me  according  to  your  pleasure.  I  have  spoken 
on  some  subjects  foolishly.  I  do  not  say  it  by 
any  means  for  excuse^  but  to  obtain  your  clemency. 
Sire,  I  therefore  throw  myself  on  your  clemency  ; 
'*  I  am  a  poor  man,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
country  ;  I  am  rude  by  nature  -,  I  have  not  lived 
with  kings,  nor  with  lords,  by  which  I  could  learn  the 
manner  or  style  of  speaking  in  their  presence.  If  I 
have  spoken  foolishly  I  am  very  sorry  for  it. — 
*^  Sire,  I  know  your  crown  is  not  a  whit  like  those  of 
^'  others.  The  emperor  holds  his  empire  of  the  pope, 
^^  but  your  kingdom  is  held  by  inheritance.  I  know 
*'  truly  you  do  not  hold  the  place  by  the  authority 
^^  of  man  ;  but  that  you  are  a  person  half  sjwitual 
«<  and  half  temporal.  You  are  of  the  ^  regibus  unc- 
tis' ;  de  quibus  '  regibus  unctus.'  I  find  three  who 
have  been  announced  by  men  bom  '  ex  mulieribos 
^'  sterilibus.'  First,  we  find  that  king  Saul  was  anoint- 
*'  ed  by  Samuel,  which  Samuel  was  announced  to 

**  his  mother,  who  was  reputed  sterile The 

<<  king  of  all  kings  was  anointed  by  John  the  Bi^ 
^'  tist.  The  third  which  we  find  of  them.  Sire,  was 
'^  Clovis  your  predecessor,  who  was  baptised  by 
**  Mons.  St.  Remy,  who  was  the  son  of  a  sterile  mo- 
*'  ther :  and  an  angel  from  Heaven  brought  him  the 
*'  unction,  and  so  your  kingdom  is  not  like  other 
<'  kingdoms.    It  is  hereditary  and  held  of  no  one. 
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^vYou  are  emperor  in  your  kingdom,  you  know  no 
'^  sovereign  on  earth  in  temporal  things." 

The  archbishop  of  Tours^  anotlier  defender  of  the 
most  holy  father,  supported  very  vigorously  the 
rights  of  the  Holy  See,  and  employed  himself  in  a 
long  apology  for  Peter  de  Lune.  He  also  asserted, 
that  in  accepting  the  tiara,  this  pontiff  had  the  de- 
sign of  resigning  it :  '^  And  thb  is,''  adds  he,  *'  one 
''  of  the  principal  causes  why  he  keeps  his  benefices 
'^  of  cardinal ;  in  order  that  he  should  have  where- 
'^  with  to  subsist,  in  case  he  should  be  reduced  to 
<^  his  first  state  of  the  cardinalat."  We  see  that  Peter 
de  Lune  was  provident,  but,  according  to  his  apolo- 
gist, he  was  no  less  infatuated,  and  we  may  apprehend 
that,  in  withdrawing  from  his  obedience,  one  should 
only  irritate  him  to  no  purpose.  ^*  You  have  seen  for 
five  years  that  he  has  been  in  prison  he  has  never 
been  willing  to  act  otherwise:  do  you  think 
BOW  he  has  the  keys  of  the  church  he  will  act 
**  otherwise  ?  I  think  he  will  not.  He  is  from  the 
*^  country  of  downright  mules,  when  they  have  taken 
a  path,  you  may  whip  and  scourge  them  before 
they  can  be  turned  from  it,  unless  they  take  it  into 
"  their  heads." 

Peter  d'Ailly,  bishop  of  Cambray,  and  afterwards 
cardinal,  pleaded  the  same  cause  with  remarkable 
moderation.  After  apologizing  for  his  ^  cold'  and 
his  '  littl^  eloquence,'  he  declares  that  he  finds  the 
^  way  of  cession'  good  and  holy,  and  complains 
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only  of  the  invectives  uttered  against  the  pope  by 
some  members  of  the  miiveisity.  ^^  I  say  that  it  is 
*^  a  very  abominable  thing  that  in  (his  a&k  they 
"  should  use  contumacious  words,  and  especially 
**  against  the  p^son  of  the  pope^  before  he  be 
^  judged  such  as  they  charge  him  with  bemg.  I 
have  read  and  studied  the  books  of  the  general 
councils,  which  general  councils  have  ju^^d  many 
of  the  popes  for  vatious  crimes  and  condonned 
^^  them ;  but  I  have  not  found  that  these  contumdies 
vrere  among  them.  But  these  contumelies  which 
have  been  expressed  and  spoken  in  the  defiunatory 
^<  sermons  and  libels  will  reflect  back  on  yourselves ; 
*^  and  for  God's  sake  let  us  avoid  them,  and  treat 
*^  our  subject  decendy  and  calmly." 
*^  When  the  enror  of  John  XXIL  on  the  beatific 
vision  was  tieated  of,  tlie  king  of  France,  who  was 
at  the  wood  of  Viocennes,  sent  to  the  faculty  of 
theology,  not  by  any  means  to  the  university,  and 
the  faculty  sent  him  twenty*six  masters  toYin- 
*^  cennes ;  and  the  decree  which  they  made,  he 
^^  executed  and  sent  to  pope  John  XXII.  that  he 
^  should  revoke  it,  or  that  he  ^oirid  bum  it/' 

From  thence  Peter  d'Ailly  concluded  that  they 
ought  to  deliberate  in  the  body  of  doctors  alone,  and 
not  in  the  entire  university ;  that  in  the  council  of 
prelates,  ttiese  matters  should  never  be  pronounced 
upon  inform  of  decision^  but  iffndxicey  for  fear  of 
occasioning  a  scihm  in   iAe  faith  between    the 
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il  and  the  imi vanity*  Hekdded^  that  it  was 
usuaiecessary  to  dwell  solely  on  the  mode  of  cessioi^ 
good  tboogh  it  was :  *'  Because^"  said  he,  '^  if  our 
side  had  peradventme  yielded^  the  other  would 
hj  oo  means  do  so.  It  does  not  appear  from 
the  letters  had  from  it  by  M.  the  duk^de  Berry  that 
^ttiey  possess  the  will....  J  much  manrel  how  they 
dare  to  speak  of  such  high  matters  as  to  say^  that 
the  pope  is  a  heretic,  a  schismatic,  and  espedally 
^^  in  his  absence.  This  is  an  elevated  subject,  and 
^  cannot  be  treated  of  in  the  fVench  language  and 
'^  before  laics,  and  belongs  not  so  propedy  to  ctri- 
''  lians  as  to  theologians/* 

Ailer  these  three  advocates  of  the  pope,  the  dean 
of  Rheima,  the  archbishop  of  Tours,  and  the  arch<* 
bishop  of .  Can^ray,  one  of  their  adveisaries  was 
beard,  to  wit^  Beter  Regis  or  Le  Roi,  abbot  of  Mount 
St.  Michael.  '^  If  there  were  neither  pomp  nor 
*'  riches,^'  said  the  Abbe,  ^^  the  popedom  had  not 
^*  been  ao  much  coveted.. ..Jt  is  lawfol,  expedient, 
and  proper^  that  the  church  be  brought  back  to 
the  law  of  <K>mmon  right  in  what  relates  to  the 
di^o^tion  of  benefices,  elections,  confirmations, 

'^  &c ^.Jesus  Christ  said  to  St.  Peter,  '  Feed  my 

9keep  /  he  did  not  say  ^  Tetke  their  nouriskmeni' 

from  them.^    Every  time  and  as  far  as  the  pope 

does  any  thing  which  tends  not  to  the  end  Ibr 

^  which  be  was  ^^pomted,  he  ought  no  longer  to  be 

Oibqred^  as  we  do  not  obey  ajudge  if  he  does,  or 
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decides  any  thing  contrary  to  his  authority .^-^ 
The  words  of  Jesus  Christ, '  ihai  which  you  skali 
**  hind  on  earthy  are  conditional,  that  is,  if  tte  pope 
act  according  to  his  power ;  it  is  neeessaiy  the 
pope  should  found  what  he  does  in  reason,  other- 
"  wise  what  he  4oes  is  null.    To  be  able  to  do  evil 

^'  is  not  authority We  ought  to  resist  tiie 

<<  commandments  of  the  pope,  when  they  ^ve  occa- 
^'  sion  for  schism,  though  the  commands  themsdves 
**  be  lawful,  for  this  reason,  that  his  power  is  estab- 
lished to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  church  and  not 

to  disturb  it A  prelate  ought  not  to  pro- 

**  mote  to  a  benefice  save  him  who  is  competent,  in 
knowledge,  in  morals,  and  in  years.  Sometimes  a 
person  will  be  good  and  proper  for  one  place  who 
would  not  be  so  in  another.  This  is  what  the  pope 
cannot  be  acquainted  with.  The  state  of  a  church 
ought  to  be  best  known  in  the  place  where  such 

church  is  situated The  pope  in  usurping  eveiy 

thing  to  himself  in  this  manner,  gives  himself  too 
**  much  trouble  and  solicitude,  which  he  might  as 
"  well  let  alone.  One  might  apply  very  properly  to 
"  him  what  Jethro  said  to  Moses :  ^  You  exhaust 
yourself  Jbolishly :  this  burden  is  too  heavy  for 
youy  you  cannot  bear  it  singly*  It  is  better  to 
govern  a  few  things  well,  than  to  rule  many  dis- 
orderly. The  office  of  a  pope  is  principally  to 
preach  and  to  exhort ;  which  he  cannot  well  do 
amongst  so  many  hindrances  and  embarrassments 
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'*  ••.•;..  Jf  we  consult  the  chronicles  and  decrees,  we 
**  shall  not  find  that  the  popes  made  such  usurpa« 
*^  tions,  neither  that  they  had  the  disposal  of  bene- 
**  fices :  on  the  contrary,  when  they  recommended 
some  ecclesiastic  to  a  bishop,  we  find  they  laid  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  bishop :  they  did  it  not  even 
by  command  but  as  it  were  by  supplication.    The 
pope  is  not  universid  lord  of  the  church ;  he  is  the 
servant  of  servants,  in  order  to  serve  every  human 
**  creature."     In  concluding,  the  orator  addresses 
himself  to  the  king,  and  entreats  him  to  oppose  him* 
self  to  so  many  excesses.     '^  You  have,"  said  he  to 
him»  '\  power  over  the  pope,  when  the  pope  upholds 
'^  schism  so  obstinately  as  he  does."    Peter  Regis 
maintains  that  the  authority  of  the  monarch  is  suf^ 
ficknt,  that  a  council  might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  no  person  ought  to  sufifer  himself  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  menaces  of  excoomxunication,  because,  far 
irom  being  obliged  to  obey  a  schismatic  p<^,  such 
obedience  is,  on  the  contrary,  criminal. 

Peter  Plaoul,  a  canon  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
doctor  in  theology,  harangued  upon  this  text,  *  Far 
be  from  hence  the  enemies  of  Zion,*  that  is,  the 
popes,  according  to  the  orators.  He  asks :  '  And 
by  whom  shall  they  be  cast-  out  ?^  and  he  replies  : 
''  The  kings  of  France,  principally,  have  always  put 
away  schismatics  and  heretics,  enemies  and  per- 
secutors of  the  faith,  and  other  princes  also."  Now 
such  are  in  his  eyes  the  competitors  for  the  papacy. 
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he  cou^aies  them  to  demonst  wkick  make  a  goad 
entrance  but  a  bad  exit ;  to  tie  idol  or  devil  at  Del-^ 
pkoSy  whose  replies  had  alwajfs  two  ^faces.  '^  The 
^  pq[>e  caD  eir/'  said  he,  ^  cao  sin :  the  church  is  so 
"^  fhll  of  eharity,  tiiat  she  caraiot  enr ;  die*  cannot  go 

«  astray,  nor  eommit  sin The  temporal  pones- 

^  siODs  of  the  church  are  the  tender  parts  of  its  body, 
^  which  war  and  make  war  on  it  eieiy  day,  and 
^  from  this  sensuality  proceed  and  spring  up  achiam 
^<  and  division.  I  do  not  say  temporal  power  may 
'^administe  the  sacraments,  nor  duit  it  may  in- 
^tarfere  in  confernng  orders:  but,  whan  it  sees 
^  such  schism,  of  which  it  pmst  at  a  futuie  tiflie 
^  render  an  accousrt,  wh»!efo9>e  shoidd  it  not  eon- 
^^  sider  what  mmedy  wa[«  suitable  P  It  is  a 
^^Tery  gieat  merit  and  virtue  in  a  temporal  prince 
^^  when  he  doea  that  which  the  spiritual  ought  to  do, 
•<  and  gives  great  pleasure  to  the  qpmtual  power 
'^  though  it  displeases  him  who  presides  pver  sneh 
^*  power." 

AItti(High  Kilastre,  dean  of  Rheims,  had  aheady 
spoken  without  success  as  without  pniiience,  as  we 
have  befd^  said,  he  was  pmmitted  to  pronoonee  a 
•aeewid  ^scourse,  wiiicti  was  neither  more  eensiWe 
normoreridllultfaan  tiiefiiet.  He  deeiredtbat  the  pope 
should  possess  notaialy  the  right  to  pasture  Uie  Lord's 
sheep,  but  also  to  shear  them ;  and  m  reply  to  the 
abbot  of  St.  Michael  du  Mont,  who  had  soj^MMted 
the  contrary,  he  expiessed  himself  in  these  terass : 
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I  do  not  know  what  they  do  ia  the  countiy  Men* 
sietir  Tabbe  da  Mont ;  but  J  am  very  certain  that 
in  my  other's  house,  at  least  once  a  year,  they 
sheared  liheir  sheep :  otherwise  the  thorns  and  this- 
^  ties  would  fasten  in  them^  which  would  slay  and 
^'  kill  the  sheqK  They  are entttisted  to  him  tofeed 
^  and  shear*  If  he  does  so,  he  uses  his  right,  and- 
^  perhaps  th»e  are  none  at  any  time  who,  if  they 
*^  were  sheared  more  or  less  than  they  are,  would  be 
"<  the  better  lor  it'' 

Simon  de  Cramaud,  patriar(di  of  Alexandria,  who 
next  obtained  permission  to  ^speak  a  second  time,  as* 
serted  that  Benedict  was  no  longer  pope^  and  that 
they  oi^t  not  to  obey  him.  *^  There  was  a  monk  in 
'^  ainonasteiy,''  said  he,  ^  who  playedthe  reli^ons  to 
perfection.  He  fasted  three  times  a  week,  he  never 
omittedit.  Ifewasmadeabbat,andhefastednomofe. 
'^  It  was  remarked  to  him  :  Sir,  y^m  were  used  Uk 
^Jast;  but  you  kaoe  altogether  fargetten  your 
^  usual  custom.  He  replied,  that  he  was  then 
keeping  the  eve  of  fiie  festiFal  he  was  now  cele* 
biating/'  So  Benedict,  before  becoming  pope,, 
appealed  bumble,  chrislian«like,  peaceful,  and  dis* 
posed  to  giving  up.  The  dean  of  Rheims  had 
instanced  the  exam{de  of  king  U^ziah,  pumsbed  far 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  censer.  ^  This  example,'^ 
said  the  patriarch,  '^^  is  made  very  mal-a-propes. 
'^  Uaziah  wislied  to  sing  the  mass  and  perform  the 
^'  sacrifice,  which  was  the  province  of  the  piiests  \  so^ 
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**  w4s  justly  struck  with  leprosy.  If  the  king  of 
«  France  sees  a  schism  in  the  church,  of  which  be 
'*  must  render  an  account  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
who  shall  prevent  him  from  putting  forth  his  hand, 
and  doing  the  best  he  can  ?  I  believe  you  will 
*'  find  that  there  never  has  been  a  schism  put  down  m 
<'  a  general  councU,  where  there  had  not  been  a  king 
^'  present  who  countenanced  the  matter  and  lent  a 
"  hand  to  it." 

After  they  had  further  heard  the  archbishop  of 
Tours  for  the  pope,  and  John  Petit  against  him,  the 
advocate  general,  John  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  repri- 
manded, in  the  name  of  the  king,  dean  Illlaster,  for 
having  dared  to  say,  that  the  pope  was  sovereign 
in  spirituals  and  temporals.  ^'  He  has  spoken 
very  improperly,  and  if  he  does  not  retract,  I 
must  take  proceedings  against  him,*'  said  the 
advocate  general,  who  also  complained  of  the  max- 
ims advanced  by  the  rest  of  Benedict's  defenders,  and 
even  by  the  archbishop  of  Cambray  and  Peter  dTAilly. 
According  to  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  the  popedcxn, 
which  he  called  *  the  Cephalityy  was  first  at  **  Jeru- 
salem, then  at  Antioch,  afterwards  at  Rome.  If 
it  could  be  so,  added  he,  that  the  *  Cephality'  and 
the  Apostolic  See  were  again  sent  back  there  and 
confined  to  their  first  place,  to  Jerusalem,  I  believe  it 
would  be  well.''  The  advocate  of  the  king  supported 
the  liberty  of  elections,  and  would  not  sufier  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  pope  to  annul  them.     **  As  all  that,*' 
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wtd  he,  ^  tends  to  the  king's  ii^uiy,  I  benech 

you,  my  lords,  to  provide  agiunak  it It  ap« 

pertains  not  to  the  Church  of  Rome  to  fill  up  the 
"  vacancies  of  the  Church  of  Paris.    Wherefore  ? 

^'  beeanse  it  is  very  well  jfoonded  and  endowed 

<<  and  in  case  of  neoessitjr  it  could  yield  him  sup* 
plies-  The  rig^  of  churches  are  derived  from 
kin^s  and  temponl  piinces.  Constantino  en- 
dowed the  Church  of  Rome.  The  long  of  Franca 
<'  founded  the  church  of  St.  Denix,  &c.''  The 
advocate  of  the  king  gave  credit  we  see  to  the  Do- 
nation of  Constantine:  this  febte  was  still  so  accee* 
dited,  that  the  best  infonned  men  never  called  it  in 
qnestion,  even  at  the  very  time  they  combated  the 
pretenaions  of  the  Roman  ool^t•  Here  Juvenal  des 
Ursins  cites  it  to  shew,  that  the  popes  hold  their 
temporal  domains  from  soveseigns  alone,  and  to 
draw  from  it  the  conclusion  that,  without  the  con- 
s^  of  kings,  the  popes  can  exact  no  tribute  from 
either  the  people  or  the  clergy.  He  compIaiBS^ 
the  collectors  and  questois,  ministeis  of  the  exac* 
ttons  of  the  biriiop  of  Rome ;  be  calls  them  '  rascals/ 
and  adds,  ^*  The  pope  has  so  many  catch-bits,  that 
scarcely  one  half  comes  to  bos  shaie ;  they  disturb, 
they  vnite,  they  puU  down,  they  excommunicate 
and  they  destroy  all«^ 

The  miivessity  puUished  its  con<^usions  in  six 
articles,  viB. 

1.  <£veiy  pselate,  were  he>pope^  is  obliged  to  ab- 
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dicate  for  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the  extinc* 
tion  of  schism,  even  though  he  should  not  have 
promised  to  cede :  and  he  may  be  compelled  so 
to  do. 

2.  A  pope  who  has  promised  and  sworn  to  cede, 
if  the  greater  number  of  the  cardinals  judge  it  neoes- 
sary,  is  obliged  before  God  and  the  church  militant 
so  to  do.  There  is  no  man  who  can  dispense  him 
from  80  doing.  Jesus  Christ  and  his  church  have 
right  over  the  pope. 

3.  When  a  pope  has  sworn  to  cede,  and  th«^ 
required  so  to  do  by  the  greater  number  of  the  car- 
dinals, he  refuses,  he  is  a  perjurer,  unfaithful  to  God 
and  man ;  he  may  be  airaigned  for  heresy :  if  he 
persists  in  his  refusal,  he  ought  to  be  declared  a 
heretic  by  the  assembly  of  prelates. 

4.  He  who  has  been  elected  pope  only  on  the 
condition  that  he  would  cede,  when  occasion  re- 
quires }  and  who,  solemnly  called  on  to  resign, 
perseveres  obstinately  in  calling  himself  pope,  is  no 
longer  pope,  and  one  may  and  ought  to  disregard 
him,  without  a  necessity  of  a  decree  being  expressly 
made  on  the  subject 

.    5.  A  pope  who  publicly  violates  his  oaths,  is 
'  notoriously  guilty,    contumacious  and  rebellioas; 
he  ought  to  be  pursued  like  a  heretic. 

6.  Secular  princes  are  meritorious  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  vindicate  his  sacred  rights,  when  they 
league  together  to  punish  an    in&tuated 
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whose  perjuries  have  rendered  him  unworthy  of  the 
papal  dignity* 

Upon  these  conclusions  of  the  university,  the 
prelates  who  represented  the  Gallican  church  made 
a  decree  in  which  they  prayed : 

1.  That  the  king  ishould  forbid  all  the  subjects  of 
his  kingdom,  and  of  the  dauphinate,  to  condemn 
directly  or  indirectly  the  mode  of  cession,  or  the 
withdrawal  of  obedience. 

2.  That  all  which  had  been  done  or  ruled  during 
this  withdrawal  should  be  valid,  inviolable,  and  sub- 
sist in  all  its  force. 

3.  That  all  which  might  have  been  done,  in 
whatsoever  manner,  in  a  way  opposed  to  this  with^ 
drawal  might  be  rectified  and  fully  repaired. 

The  king  confirmed  this  decree  by  an  edict  of 
the  7th  of  January,  1407,  which  was  not  published 
till  the  month  of  March  following. 

In  1417,  the  26th  February,  «  Master  William  de 
**  Tur,  advocate  or  deputy  to  the  king's  solicitor, 
^^  said  and  proposed  in  judgment,  that  the  king  is 
emperor  in  his  own  dominions,  holding  of  none 
but  God,  and  not  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  person  or  lord  whatever,  and  that,  as  king 
and  emperor,  he  can  make  laws  and  decrees  in 
his  kingdom^  against  which  no  person  in  his  king* 
dom  can  take  any  step  '  direct  or  indirect,*  even 
by  way  of  appeal,,  on  pain  of  high  treason. 
'*  He  said,  besides,  that  he  is  the  founder  of  the 
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benefices  of  his  Idngdom, '  tnaxime,^  of  the  greater 
part^  and  to  whom  the  collection  of  many  belongs 
*  pleno  Jure/  and  others  'Jure  regalicej  and  also 
is  protector  of  the  Church  of  France^  and  to  him 
belongs  to  protect  its  liberties  and  privileges^  and 
in  order  to  preserve  them^  to  make  laivs  and 
cause  them  to  be  kept>  and  it  is  not  allowable  to 
"  any  subject  of  the  king  to  oppose  them/' — Ex- 
tracted Jrom  the  Parliamentary  Registers. 

We  have  spoken  in  our  first  volume^  ps^e  230> 
of  the  pragmatic  sanction  published  by  Charles  VII. 
in  1439.     However  important  this  truly  national 
decree,  we  cannot  insert  it  here  in  consequence  of 
its  lengthy  and  because  it  has  been  so  often  printed. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Collection  of  Ordonnances^ 
vol.  xiii.  pages  267  to  291.     You  may  consult  also 
in  the  '  Collection  of  the  Libexties  of  (he  Gallicati 
C<^hurch,*  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  part  of  voL 
1.  an  historical  memohr  of  Dupuy^  on  the  origin  of 
the  pragmatic  sanction.    See  here  what  Villaret  says 
on  the  subject.  History  of  France,  vol.  I,  page 261. 
"  We  think  it  a  duty  to  the  reader  to  give  an  ac- 
''  count  of  these  laws,  long  considered  among  us  as 
*'  the  bulwarks  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church. 
''For  the  pragmatic    of   Charles  VU.   is  but  an 
''extension  of  that  published  by  Louis  IX.  the 
most  religious  of  our  monarchs.    These  are  the 
principal  articles  which  were  determined  on.    Tliat 
an  oecumenical  council  was  superior  to  the  pope. 
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That,  acccMxIing  to  the  ancient  usage»  they  should 
proceed  by  means  of  election  to  fill  the  archiepis- 
copal  sees  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities.  That 
all  the  general  reservations  on  this  head  should  be 
prohibited,  as  well  as  the  particular  reservations  of 
the  smaller  livings.  That  the  bishop  and  ordina- 
ries should  be  maintained  in  their  right  of  collation. 
^  That  the  pope  cannot  bestow  a  vacant  benefice^ 
except  in  the  case  where  the  collator  shall  have 
ten  in  his  nomination ;  and  two,  when  he  has  fifty. 
^^  That  one  cannot  be  compelled  to  go  to  plead  in 
the  court  of  Rome :  and  that,  in  cases  of  appeal^ 
the  pope  should  be  obliged  to  delegate  judges  ^  in 
partibus.'  That  none  should  be  called  up  out  of 
his  diocese  to  a  court  more  than  four  days  jour- 
ney distant  The  general  abolition  of  all  benevo- 
^  lences,  reversions,  reservations,  anticipations,  man- 
^  damuseSi^  &c.  The  reduction  of  the  cardin^s  to 
**  twenty-four.  Abuse  of  excommunications  and  in- 
^  terdicts  repressed.  Very  express  prohibitions  firom 
^  paying  the  first  fruits  to  the  Holy  See,  under  pain 
^'  to  the  ofienders  of  being  decla^d  simoniacal^  and^ 
to  impeach  the  pope  at  the  approaching  council^  if 
he  accepted  such  fees.'*  Charles  in  consecrating 
this  edict  by  his  jiuthority,  drawp  up  by  the  most 
enlightened  men  in  his  kingdom^  displayed  his  wis- 
dom. He  caused  his  firmness  to  be  no  less  admir- 
ed^  by  the  attention  he  paid  to  the  maintenance  of  ite 
execution  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign. 
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^  This  pragmatic  sanction,  says  Pasquier,  produ- 
**  ced  some  repose  to  our  Gallican  church,  but  not  to 
**  the  court  of  Rome,  which  never  relished  such. — 
"  And  those  who  even,  previous  to  their  pontifical 
dignity,  approved  of  them,  suddenly  after  their 
promotion  changed  their  tone,  as  did  Eneas  Sy  I- 
•*  vius,  who,  like  a  great  personage  as  he  was,  being 
at  the  council  of  Basle,  where  many  of  these  pro- 
positions had  been  agreed  on,  published  a  book 
expressly  to  prove,  that  there  was  nothing  in  any 
of  these  articles  other  than  what  was  holy  and  full 
of  piety :  however,  after  becoming  pope,  and  that 
he  had  changed  his  own  name  into  that  of  Pius  11. 
**  he  retracted  it."  Recherches  de  la  France,  vol.  3. 
p.  27. 

In  1456,  a  cardinal  sent  into  France  in  quality  of 
Legate  by  pope  Calixtus  III.  was  obliged  to  do  ho- 
mage to  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  to  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  king  and  the  authority  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction.  ••  Alain,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
'^  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  by  the  title  of  St. 
^  Prasede,  commonly  called  the  cardinal  of  Avignon ; 
*'  to  all  those  to  whom  these  present  letters  shall 
'*  come,  salvation  through  our  Lord.  As  we  have 
^  been  and  are  sent  by  our  holy  father,  pope  Calix- 
'^  tus  III,  legate  '  a  latere'  to  the  kingdom  of  France, 
'^  apd  to  all  the  Gallican  nation^  and  ot^er  countrieci 
''  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  because  the  very  iiigh  and 
*^  puifliMnt  and  most  Christian  king,  my  sovereign 
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^  liOrdy  the  King  of  France,  has  sent  a  venerable 
«<  and  discreet  person,  M.  Jean  Bastard,  his  counsel- 
«<  lor  and  chanter  of  the  church  at  Paris,  to  us  in  this 
^  city  of  Avignon,  by  whom  it  has  been  command- 
^  ed  and  made  known  to  us,  that,  because  the  king 
has  a  right  not  to  have  nor  to  receive  an  apostolic 
legate  into  his  kingdom,  and  (hat  no  cardinal  or 
other  person  ought  to  come  to  him  in  form  and 
manner  of  legate '  a  latere*  to  exercise  or  use  any 
power  or  authority  as  legate,  and  that  the  king 
^  and  his  predecessors  have  always  enjoyed  and 
used  such  right,  the  king  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  be  legate  in  his  said  kingdom,  nor  that  we 
^'  should  enter  therein  or  act  as  legate,  neither  use  m 
any  way  whatever  power  or  authority  as  legate^ 
touching  or  relating  to  jurisdictions,  collation  of 
benefices,  nor  in  any  other  manner  whatever; 
^'  but  that,  for  certain  causes  and  considerations, 
**  which  have  moved  and  do  him  move  thereto,  his 
^  good  pleasure  was  and  is  that  we  go  unto  him, 
**  and  cause  our  crosiers  to  be  borne  before  us  when- 
'^  ever  we  may  be  in  his  said  kingdom,  and  that  in 
*^  the  letters  which  we  shall  write,  we  nominate  our- 
selves ^  legate  a  latere' :  We  make  known,  that  we, 
having  respect  to  what  has  been  above  stated,  wish 
^*  and  accord,  and  are  content  that  our  entrance  and 
''  arrival  in  the  said  kingdom  of  France,  and  the  bear- 
*^  ing  of  the  cross  before  us  in  the  said  kingdom, 
«'  and  other  insignia  as  legate,  even  as  the  good  plea- 
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'^  sure  of  the  kiog  has  permitted  to  us,  and  abo  the 
**  name  of  legate  a  latere,  which  we  make  uae  of  and 
*^  assume  in  our  letters,  may  be  all  without  pi^odioe 
^'  of  the  rights  of  the  king  and  of  the  kingdom^  and 
*^  of  his  successors  for  the  time  to  come ;  and  we  pro- 
mise, that  we  will  not  use  nor  perform  any  thing 
appertaining  to  the  office  of  l^aie,  nor  to  the 
power  and  authority  of  legate  *  a  latere'  in  the  said 
kingdom  of  France  :  but,  if  we  shall  use  any  spe- 
cial or  particular  powers  given,  granted  or  conced- 
ed to  us  by  our  holy  father,  the  pope,  we  are  wil- 
ling and  content  that  it  be  without  pr^udice  of  the 
r^hts  of  the  kibg  and  of  the  kingdom  aforesaid :  and 
^  we  do  not  mean  that  this  be  understood  to  be  under 
*'  the  power^  or  by  way  of  exercising  the  power  of 
legate  alatere,  and  that  we  will  use  none  which  are 
Of^fKKsed  to  or  in  prejudice  of  the  pragmatic  sanction ; 
'<  and  if  any  thing  hath  been  done  by  us,  <x  caused 
'^  to  be  done,  to  the  contrary,  from  this  time  as  for  the 
past,  we  will,  that  all  be  null,  broken  and  invalid. 
In  witness  of  which  abovenamed  things,  and  m  or- 
d^  that  they  may  have  the  greater  stability^  we 
have  granted  and  caused  these  letters  to  be  written, 
and  sign  (hem  with  our  proper  hand»  and  cause 
^'  them  to  be  sealed  with  our  own  seal,  in  tiie  said 
place  of  Avignon,  the  first  day  of  January,  year 
One  Thousand  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty-six. — 
Signed  A.  Cardind  d'Avignon." — From  the  Re- 
gisfer  of  the  Ordmmcmcez  Bariim^/ol.  IAS. 
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In  1475^  Louis  XI.  declares^  that  no  bull  shall 
be  pttbtishedy  until  after  they  shall  have  been  assured 
by  a  mature  enquiiy^  that  it  ciHitains  nothing  con^ 
traiy  to  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church. 
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Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France,  to 
our  belov^,  &c.  As  we  have  been  informed  that 
many  messengei^,  and  other  persons  of  divers 
states,  have  brought  and  still  bring  daily  into  our 
kingdom,  or  into  the  confines  thereof,  many  bulls, 
**  letters  and  other  processes  and  ivritings  of  the 
<^  court  of  Rome,  greatly  pr^udicial  and  opposed  to 
<*  lis  and  to  the  liberties  and  franchises  of  the  Gal* 
^  lican  Church :  therefore,  we,  wishing  to  provide 
**  herefor,  have,  by  the  advice  and  decision  pf  many 
'^  lords  of  our  blood  and  lineage,  and  members  pf  our 
'<  council,  resolved,  concluded  and  determined,  to 
^'  place  in  some  good  cities  of  this  our  kingdom  some 
^<  notable  persons,  to  us  sure  and  faithful,  to  whom 
all  manner  of  people,  of  whatsoever  state  or  con- 
dition they  be,  coming  from  the  said  court  of 
Rome,  shall  be  required  to  present  and  exhibit  the 
letters,  bulls^  and  Other  writings  which  they  may 
bear,  in  order  that  they  may  be  viewed  and  exa- 
«  mined,  and  to  ascertain  if  they  can  turn  to  our 
'^  prgiidioe  or  damage  in  any  way,  or  to  the  damage 
'^  of  the  privileges^  franchises  and  liberties  of  the 

<<  said  Gallican  Church 

.«<  And  in  case  any  saek  shall  be  found  which 
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**  might  prove  contrary  or  prejudicial  thereto^ 
^  secure  them  and  retain  them  with  you,  and  the 
<<  bearers  of  them  arrest  and  constitute  your  pii- 
**  soners,  if  you  perceive  the  matter  renders  them 
''  liable  to  it :  and  of  the  substance  of  said  letters 
^  advertise  us,  or  send  them  to  us  with  all  diligence, 
<*  in  order  that  we  may  make  the  necessary  provision, 
**  and  such  as  the  case  may  require,  relative  to  tiiem. 
And,  in  order  that  no  person  may  pretend  igno- 
rance of  the  contents  of  these  presents,  cause  them 
*'  to  be  read,  cried  and  published,  &c. 

Given  at  Plessis-du-Parc-lez-Tours,  the  8ih  day 
of  January,  year  of  Grace,  1475,  and  of  our  reign 
the  fifteenth.  By  the  king  in  his  council,  in  which 
ware  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  the  sieurs  de  Beau- 
jeu,  de  Montagu,  d'Argenton,  du  Bouchage, 
**  Master  John  Bourre,  the  treasurer,  and  other 
**  persons* 

"  Signed, 

"  De  Chaumont." 

In  1468,  Paul  II.  dared  to  cause  a  bull  to  be 
published  in  France,  by  which  he  excommuni- 
cated the  king  of  Bohemia.  Louis  XI.  though  he 
had  hr  too  much  complaisance  for  the  court  of 
Rome,  was  aware  however  of  the  consequences  of 
this  attempt,  and  caused  a  memorial  to  be  framed, 
of  which  here  follow  some  of  the  articles  : 

^  -First,  it  is  not  a  trifling  thing  to  denounce  an 
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*'  excommunicated,  exasperated,  anathematized  king, 
**  in  the  state  of  another  kbg,  especially  that  of 
^  France,  who  is  most  Christian,  and  acknowledged 
no  person  in  temporals,  without  informing  him  of 
it,  to  prize  him  so  little,  as  'jure  auctoritatis,' 
^<  to  command  such  to  be  published  in  his  states,  the 
*^  like  of  which  had  never  been  done  in  the  times  of 
the  predecessors  of  the  king.  • 
"  Secondly,  it  is  a  great  attempt  of  the  popes  to 
assume  to  themselves  power  to  deprive  kings  of 
their  royal  dignity  in  two  cases,  the  one,  if  they 
adhere  to  heretics,  the  other,  if  they  conspire 
against  the  pope's  authority,  for  the  matter  may 
extend  itself  into  too  many  branches ;  and  also,  to 
send  to  have  it  published  in  the  kingdom  of  France, 
^  without  advertising  the  king,  and  without  his 
**  knowledge  and  consent. 

^  Ifem,  it  is  a  great  attempt  to  send  to  pro- 
^  claim  in  France,  that  one  cannot  assess  or  levy 
^  any  collects  real  or  personal  upon  people  of  the 
**  church,  without  the  permission  of  the  pope :  for,  by 
**  this  means,  all  the  temporal  subjects  of  the  members 
••  of  the  church  would  no  longer  pay  any  thing  to  the 
^  king  J  and  so  the  pope  wishes  to  imply,  that  they 
are  his  subjects  in  temporals,  and  not  the  king^s. 
Item,  it  is  a  great  attempt  to  send  to  proclaim 
<<  in  France,  that  those  who  strip  or  detain  persons 
going  to  Rome  are  excommunicated ;  for  by  this 
means  all  the  royal  ordinances,  and  all  the  orders 
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*^  of  the  king,  relative  to  the  bulls  of  the  court  of 
^  Rome,  and  silver  and  copper  money  which  leave 
*^  the  kingdom,  would  be  null. 

**  Item,  it  is  a  great  attempt  to  exconmmnicate  all 
^^  those  who  in  their  possessions  impose  new  cus- 
*^  toms,  and  to  send  to  proclaim  it  in  France. 
Jiem,  it  is  agreat  attempt  to  abolish  all  the  privil^^es 
of  princes,  whether  kings  or  others,  relative  to  the 
contents  of  said  bull,  and  that  the  said  privileges  can 
profit  them  nothing,  and  that  the  king  is  no  more 
excepted  than  the  least  personage  in  his  kingd<Hn» 
and  to  send  to  proclaim  it  in  France. 
//em,itisastrange  article,  that  none  can  be  absolved 
from  the  censures  contained  in  said  bull,  unless  they 
'^  look  to  the  pope,  and  that  no  priest  can  absolve 
them  even  in  the  article  of  death,  unless  they  aater 
bail,  if  they  get  well,  to  go  unto  the  pope. 

liem,  the  brief  implies,  that  there  are  some,  in 
each  of  the  provinces  of  France,  who  are  involved 
in  the  crimes  contained  in  said  bull,  which  is  a  great 
libel  on  the  kingdom ;  for  heresy  never  took  root 
"  there  ;  wherefore,  &c." 

The  fifteenth  century  ofifers  so  many  other  monu- 
meats  of  the  same  kind :  for  example,  two  acts  of 
appeal  of  the  University  of  Paris,  both  dated  in  the 
month  of  Sept  1491,  relative  to  the  exactions  of  flie 
Court  of  Rome.  But  the  first  of  these  pieces  con- 
mts  of  simple  formulas  generally,  and  the  se- 
cmid,  loaded  on  the  other  hand  with  the  most  toil-> 
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some  details,  can  hardBy  pass  but  for  an  amj^fica- 
tion  of  the  coUege.  We  are  obliged  to  admit,  that 
the  acts  of  the  univeraty  of  Paris  have  bad  very  of- 
t^i  this  deplorable  character.  However  that  bie,  we 
may  remark  here,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  (^)  an 
express  mention  of  (be  pragmatic  sanction  of  Louis 
IX.  as  follows  : 

^  Beaius  emm  Ludavicus,  dum  in  humams  agerei, 
fertur  quondam  pragmattcam  sandionem  edtdis-- 
se  per  quam  ea^actiones  ei  onera  gravissima  pecu^ 
marumy  per  curiam  Ramanam  ecciesiis  regni  sui 
et  ejus  ministris  impositas  vel  imposiia  eive  impo- 
^  ftendoy  levari  et  eoiiigi  prokibuit,  nisi  duniaxai 
^^  pro  ratianabiii,  pid  et  urgentissimA  eausi,  vel 
^  inevitaiili  necessitate,  et  de  spontanea  et  ^x^ 
**  presso  consensu  ipsius  deri,  regmque  e/us/\  We 
should  observe,  tl^  Che  imivermty  employs  in  -those 
lines  the  very  tentis  of  the  5th  Article  of  the  pragma- 
tic of  Saint  L$>iiis. 

In  the  fflxfeenth  century,  we  shall  first  remark  a 
decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  against  seditious 
preachers.  ^^  This  day  the  court  has  ordained,  that 
M.  John  de  Selve,  first  president,  shall  send  this 
day  to  fetch  into  his  house  the  preachers  who 
preach  in  this  city,  in  order  to  inform  them  tliat 
they  must  preach  sagely  and  discreetly,  and  stir  the 
people  to  devotion  and  love  towards  each  other,  and 
^  towards  those  who  have  the  burden  and  administra- 

(1)  Vol.  1,  p.  191. 
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<«  tion  of  public  affairs;  and  that  jastice  shall  be  admi- 
**  nistered  to  them  as  well  as  ever  it  was^  without  ac- 
cusing or  speaking  ill  of  thoee  who  had  or  have  the 
government  of  the  kingdiMu  ;  and  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple in  good  heart  and  to  excite  them  to  union. — 
''Done  m  Parliaaoent  the  8th  of  March,  1524/*— 
From  this  period  the  necessity  was  felt  of  repressing 
the  intolerable  abuses  of  the  pretend^  spiritual  pow- 
er, these  public  enterprises  against  the  honor  of  in- 
individuals,  the  public  peace,  and  against  the  miyestj 
of  the  prince  and  of  the  laws.  The  crimes  of  this  des- 
cripjtion  have  never  ceased  to  be  re-acted,  and  the  civil 
magistrates  ware  far  from  always  proceeding  against 
them  with  adequate  zeal. 

After  divers  decrees  passed  against  the  Carmelites, 
the  Gordelieres,  and  other  turbulent  preachers,  Char- 
les IX.  published  in  1661,  an  ordonnance  the  first 
article  of  which  was  couched  in  these  terms :  ^*  Vfe 
have  also  forbidden  and  do  prohibit  even  under 
penalty  of  the  gallows,  to  all  preachers  to  use 
^'  in  their  sermons  or  elsewhere,  offensive  words,  or 
words  tending  to  excite  people  to  sedition :  we 
have  also  enjoined  them,  and  do  enjoin  them  to 
keep  within  bounds  and  ccmduct  themselves  mo- 
destly, and  to  say  nothing  but  what  may  tend  to 
^'  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  people,  and 
to  maintaining  them  in  peace  and  quietness,  under 
the  same  penalties.  And,  of  the  above-mentioned 
circumstances  and  seditions,  we  have  appointed  the 
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*'  sovereign  cogoizance,  to  our  judges^  couosellon, 
«<  and  magistrates  established  in  the  presidial  chairs, 
**  countries,  lands  and  8eignories>  each  in  his  own 
'*  jurisdiction  respectively." 

The  15th  of  March,  the  same  king  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Parliament :  ^'  Trusty  and  well 
^  beloved,  we  have  heard  that  there  are  some 
preachers  of  our  city  of  Paris,  who  cannot  keep 
within  proper  bounds  or  refrain  from  mingUqg  in 
thdr  sermons  many  things  both  ofiensive  and  se- 
*'  ditious,  and  which  can  in  no  way  tend  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  people,  but  rather  move  and  excite 
them  to  sedition ;  and  having  it  certified  to  us,  that 
there '  are  among  you  those  who»  although  they 
have  been  hearers  of  such  things,  took  no  thought 
to  provide  against  them ;  we  caxmot  conceal  from 
you,  that  with  such  we  are  not  well  pleased,  nei* 
ther  have  they  given  us  i^uch  reason  to  be  so ; 
"*  therefore,  we  command  and  eijoip  you,  inasmuch 
as  you  shall  desire  to  do  that  which  is  pleasing  to 
us,  that  you  send  for,  and  cause;  to  appear  before 
you,  all  the  preachers  who  are  acciKsed  of  havii^ 
^  so  proceeded  in  their  sermoqj9s,  by  in^[>roper,  oflbn- 
'^  sive  and  seditious  words^  in  order  to  admonish 
y  them  to  absti&Un  from  such  for  the  future  ^  and  if, 
'<  after  the  said  admonition  and  prohibitions,  which 
''you  shall  make  to  them,  to  do  so  no  more^  they 
^  shall  continue  so  to  do,  forbid  them  the  {Milpit,  and. 
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<'  it  occasioD  require,  proceed  against  them  as  shall 
•*  appear  to  you  right" 

The  nth  of  June,  1500,  ''The  court  beii«  as- 
''  sembled  in  the  chamber  of  fdeas,  in  order  to  go  to 
''  tlie  procession  general  of  St.  Martin  at  St.  Gatian, 
^  M.  the  first  president  gave  it  to  understand,  that 
*'  yesterday  attending  the  sermon  of  the  curate  of  St 
^  Saturnine,  he  heard  hdd  forth  very  seditious  piopo^ 
^  silions ;  among  others,  that  the  people  should  be 
/*'  united  on  behalf  of  the  catholic  reUgion,  that  the 
^  nobles  had  conspired  i^nst  the  chureh,  and 
^  many  other  discourses  calculated  to  lead  away  the 
«  king^s  subjects  from  thor  aH^ianee,  and  has  le- 
^  presented  to  us,  4liat  Such  preachers  done  had  stir- 
''  aced  up  the  people  of  Paris,  and  led  them  <m  to 
^  <fisobedience  and  rebellion  j  that  it  was  needful  to 
''  st<4>  tiie  course  of  such  p^nicious  and  injurious 
^'  violence  in  the  city,  ^hkh  has  ruined  Paris  and  so 
^many  othar  towns.  And,  certain  masters  of 
^'  requests  and  counsellors,  having  attended  said  sum- 
^  mons,  and  having  confomed  what  has  .been  lepie- 
^  sented  to  us  by  Mons.  the  said  first  presideBt,  it  has 
^^  been  decreed,  that  the  said  curate  shall  be  bodily  ta- 
^  ken  and  conveyed  to  the  ^conciergerie'-and  confined 
^  tfiere  un<fl  the  court  shall  ottierwise  commaad.*' 

Henry  lY.  was  obliged  to  appty  himself  to  re- 
pressing the  same  disorders :  this  was  the  object  of 
ttie  letters  patent  which  he  gave  the  33d  of  Sept 
I69ft :  "  Henry  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France 
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Navarre,  cooat  of  Piovence  and  Forcalquier 
and  the  adjaceot  territories,  to  all  those  who  sbaU 
behoU  these  presents,  greeting.     Eveiy  person 
^  «an  deariy  perceive,  how  much  the  long  and  per* 
^  petual  wars  with  which    this    state    has    been 
**  troubled,  have  carried  licentiousness,  confusion^ 
^  and  all  sorts  of  dissoluteness,  depravity,  and  cor* 
^  ruptioa  of  manners  and  sound  discipline,  into  all 
^  orders,    states   and    ftinctions,   insomuch,    that 
flcarceljr  can  a  single  trace  be  discovered  of  the 
ancient  virtue  and  piety-  whidi  formerly  flourished 
*^  in  this  kingdom ;  but  that  which  above  all  is  to 
'^  be  regretted  and  deplored  is,  that  this  evil  has 
penetrated  so  far  as  to  have  obtained  a  footing 
among  those  vdio,  holding  the  first  rank  and  au- 
thority, could  and  ought  to  serve  as  a  beacon  and 
example  to  retain  others  in  their  duty,  to  wit, 
the  ecclesiastics :  the  most  part  of  whom,  instead 
of  folio  wing  and  observing  what  suits  their  profes- 
fflon,  and  living  with  that  modesty,  simplicity  and 
piety  which  are  requisite,  and  as  did  their  ances- 
^  tors,  have  on  the  contrary  opened  the  door  to  eve* 
'^  ry  unbridled  liberty  and  error,  as  is  too  well  expe- 
'^  rienced  in  the  evils  and  scandab  which  have  sprung 
up  from  it,  to  the  ruin  and  detriment  of  the  public 
at  large  ;  those  who  are  found  of  this  number  and 
station,  among  many  abuses  by  them  notoriously 
'^and  openly  committed,   not  having  scrolled,  or 
^  made  a  difficulty  of,  perverting  and  applying  the 
TOL.  n.  o 
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'*  worfi  of  God  to  their  own  passions  and  iiDb<HiiMl« 
'^  ed  love  of  gain,  for  which  they  have  made  fieqaoit 
sermons  against  the  public  repose  and  tranquillity, 
and  the  authority  as  well  of  the  deceased  king  our 
predecessor  as  of  ourselves,  advising  and  inducing 
the  common  people  by  their  artifices^  under  the 
jM-etexts  of  piety  and  religion,  and  provoking  them 
by  their  blasphemies,  to  revolution  and  sedition,  in 
**  order  to  withdraw  them  from  the  obedience  which 
*'  God  and  nature  command  them  to  render  to  their 
*'  superiors :  a  conduct  far  removed  from  that  truth 
with  which  they  ought  to  announce  his  word,  and 
apply  themselves  to  his  holy  service,  for  the  salva* 
*'  tion  and  edification  of  all  the  people,  and  to  bring 
**  back  the  erroneous  into  the  right  path  which  they 
ought  to  follow,  by  a  proper  mode  and  good  admo- 
nitions, but  whom,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  left 
in  their  errors  in  place  of  holding  forth  their  hand 
to  them.  And,  although  many  of  those  who  so  far 
forgot  themselves,  having  since  seen  the  error  they 
have  committed,  may  have  wholly  withdrawn  and 
**  abstained  therefrom,  making  their  sermons  confor- 
'^  mable  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  commandments 
'<  of  his  church,  nevertheless  we  have  been  advertised, 
that  some  becoming  obstinate,  and  blinded  by 
the  presents  and  bribes  made  them  on  the  part  of 
^'  those  who  have  to  this  day  supported  and  paid 
"  them,  yet  continue,  in  many  of  the  provinces  of  our 
'**  kingdom,  licentiously  to  make  use  in  their  sermons 
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*  of  all  sorts  of  outrages^  reproaches,  and  wicked 
*^  and  defamatory  words,  against  our  authority  and 
*'  that  of  the  magistrates,  tending  to  commotions  and 
'^  seditions,  in  place  of  bringing  back  and  preserving 
'^  each  one  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God,  and 

**  of  those  whom  he  has  appointed  over  them 

**  For  these  causes,  and  other  good  and  important 
'*  considerations  hereto  moving  us,  and  in  order  that 
our  intention  may  be  generally  known  against  all 
impostors,  we  have  declared  and  do  declare  by 
these  presents,  that  we  have  always  desired  and  do 
**  desire,  that  the  word  of  God  may  be  preached 
'^  and  declared  in  all  the  provinces,  cities,  towns 
and  parishes  of  this  our  kingdom,  and  m  all  the  pro- 
vinces, lands  and  lordships  of  our  dominions,  by 
all  the  doctors  who  shall  be  called  and  required  so 
^'  to  do,  even  as  is  usual  for  the  edification  and  salva- 
**  tion  of  the  people,  with  the  requisite  sincerity  and 
*'  sound  doctrine,  conformable  to  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  traditions  of  our  holy  mother,  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Roman  Church,  provided  the  said  doc- 
tors be  sufficient  and  capable,  and  not  of  those 
who  are  violent  and  officious  about  what  respects 
our  authority,  the  affairs,  administration,  and  civil 
government  of  our  kingdom,  those  who  have 
desired,  and  still  desire,  to  induce  and  excite  our 
subjects  to  sedition  and  revolt,  by  their  apostasies, 
calumnies,  and  false  representations,  whether  in 
*^  their  said  sermons,  auricular  confesssions,  or  other- 
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wise,  ia  whatsoever  way  it  he,  to  whom,  and  to  aB 
others  deposed  so  to  act,  we  expresaly  prohibit 
the  assumption  of  the  pulpit,  under  pain  of  being 
deqpisers  of  the  honor  of  Grod,  schbmatical,^  and 
abettors  of  lieresy,  perverting  his  express  word, 
and  as  such,  of  having  their  tongue  piereed^  wilboat 
^  &vour  or  remission,  and  of  being  banished  (or  ever 
•*  our  kingdom*'' 

The  sixteenth  century  woidd  furnish  us  with  many 
other  monuments  of  the  serious  regard  that  was  paid 
to  a  species  of  attempts,  which  have,  however,  been 
since  continued.  But  it  always  results  from  the  cir- 
cumstances which  we  have  just  related,  that  the  ci- 
vil  authority,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  temporal,  consi- 
dered itself  authorized,  or  rather  obUged  to  watch, 
even  in  the  interior  of  the  churches,  the  exercise  of 
this  spiritual  ministry  which  assumes  to  itself  to  be  a 
power.  In  truth  it  is  sufficient  to  possess  the  most 
simple  notions  of  the  social  estate  to  know,  that 
public  harangues  addressed  to  popular  assemblies 
may,  in  several  conjunctures,  give  occasion  to  crimes 
which  the  civil  ma^trate  ought  carefully  repress. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  same  prindples,  that 
the  French  Government  has  never  permitted  the  bull, 
'  In  ccena  Domini,*  to  be  read  in  the  churches.  Fkom 
the  year  IftSd,  this  bull,  of  which  Paul  III.  was  the 
first  author,  was  denounced  to  the  chanceUcHr  by  the 
king^s  servants  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The  37th 
af  March  they  addressed  to  the  chancellor  tiie  follow- 
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lag  letter: — ^  Mod8.  we  have  dkooveml  thia  dbj  a 
«'  Mtde  book  estiiled  '  Bulla  Casim  Damim;  globed 
and  commented  on  by  Mr.  Peter  RebufB,  profes- 
eor  of  statute  law  ,of  the  univertntf  of  Paris,  which 
book  has  been  newljr  printed  and  exposed  to  sale 
m  the  said  city  :  in  the  text  of  which  boU  we  have 
fomid  many  marvdlonaly  strange  claoses,  against 
the  anthority  of  the  king  and  of  his  courts  of  par> 
Uament,  producing  great  scruples  in  the  subjects 
^*  and  officers  of  the  said  lord,  as  may  be .  better 
^  judged  by  reading  and  considering  said  book,  which 
we  send  you,  having  noted  and  marked  the  places 
which  seemed  to  us  to  be  of  most  importance  and 
^  which  most  affect  said  lord,  biscourts,  officei8,coun- 
^  sellors  and  subjects,  and  the  church  of  France.  As 
^^  soon  as  we  beheld  flie  said  book  at  the  ^  Parquet* 
^^  we  went  to  relate  the  affitur  to  the  court,  in  order 
^  to  provide  respecting  it,  as  we  think  it  wiH  do ; 
^  and  we  have  required  that,  before  any  other  trans-- 
^  action,  the  said  books  might  be  stopped  and  seized, 
**  because  there  was  no  better  way  known  of  pub* 
^  fishing  s^d  bull  than  by  printing  and  exposing  it 
^  to  public  sale,  especially  at  the  present  time,  which 
^  is  that  of  ^ccenaB  Domini/  And^  because  the  mat- 
^  ter  is  of  consequaEice  and  important,  it  has  seemed 
**  to  us.  Sir,  that  independent  of  the  duty  which 
**  we  have  lulfilled  to  said  court,  we  owe  it  to  you  to 
apprize  you  of  it,  in  order  that^  if  you  see  meet 
to  acquaint  the  king  with  the  matter,  he  may 
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^  make  known  to  us  thereon  his  good  pleasure  and 
**  intention,  that  we  may  obey  it  to  the  best  of  our 
**  power." 

After  St  Bartholomew's  day  of  1572,  (^>  and 
when  the  clergy  of  France  abandoned  the  maxims 
which  had  so  long  honoured  them,  to  devote  tiMm- 
selves  to  the  court  of  Rome,  some  bishops  essayed 
to  publish  the  bull  *  In  coense  Domini/  Read  what 
M.  de  Thou  relates  on  the  subject,  in  the  year 
1680: 

*'  There  happened  at  the  same  period  a  circum- 
<«  stance  which  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence,  with- 
out failing  in  what  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom 
exacts  of  me.  Some  bishops  published,  as  it 
were  clandestinely,  a  bull  of  the  pope's.  It  was 
generally  believed,  at  the  instigation  of  the  fac- 
'^  tious,  who  wished  to  sound  the  forbearance  of  the 
king  and  of  the  magistrates,  determined  also  to  pro- 
ceed further,  if  they  found  an  opportunity,  when  the 
parliament  should  be  dissolved.  .  Some  years  had 
<'  now  elapsed  since  the  pope  had  assumed  to  bim- 
*^  self,  over  the  Christian  princes,  a  power  that 
"  France  has  never  acknowledged,  and  pretended 
*'  to  a  right  to  excommunicate  the  mi^trates  who 
*^  defend  the  civil  authority  against  the  attempts  of  the 
"  clergy.  There  is  performed  on  this  account  every 
*'  year  at  Rome,  on  holy  thursday,  a  public  cers- 

(1 )  See  Appendix  A.  A. 
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tocnj,  in  which  the  popes  cause  the  decrees  to  be 
*^  read,  which  they  are  careful,  to  have  subse- 
*^  queaUy  distributed  throughout  Christeadom,  in 
^^  order  to  make  a  vain  display  of  their  power.  It 
*^  was  one  of  this  description  of  buUs  which  they  had 
^^  introduced  into  the  kingdom.  The  attorney  ge- 
**  neral  having  brought  his  complaints  before  the 
<<  ^  chamber  of  vacations/  established  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  distribution  of  justice,  especially  in  cri- 
minal affairs,  the  parliament,  with  the  president 
^  Brisson  at  its  head,  opposed  itself  to  the  publi- 
*'  cation  of  this  bull ;  and,  imitating  the  firmness  and 
*^  the  freedom  of  his  ancestors,  he  passed  a  decree,^ 
which  enjoined  all  the  governors  to  inform  them- 
selves, who  were  the  archbishops,  bishops  and 
^'.rectors,  who  had  received  either  this  bull  or  a  co- 
py, under  the  title  of '  litterae  processus,'  and  who 
it  was  sent  it  to  them  to  be  published ;  to  prevent 
**  the  publication,  if  it  had  not  yet  taken  place,  and 
to  suppress  the  copies  and  forward  them  to  the 
chamber ;  and,  in  case  it  was  already  published, 
^  to  cite  the  archbishops,  bishops,  or  their  curates, 
to  appear  before  the  chamber,  and  reply  to  the 
suit  of  the  attorney  general,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  seize  their  temporal  effects  or  temporalities  and 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  king ;  to  prohibit 
the  impeding  the  execution  of  this  decree,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  punished  as  an  enemy  to  the 
state,  and  as  guilty  of  high  treason ;  with  an  order 
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''  to  print  this  decree^  amd  to  give  credcDce  to  llie 
*^  WfieB,  compaiBd  by  notaries  with  the  origiiial 
<^  itself.  The  dectee  id  of  the  4th  of  October, 
•^  1580." 

In  reply  to  the  extrayagant  buUs  of  Gregory 
XIII.  Henry  IV.  publieiied,  the  4th  of  July  IMl, 
letters  patent,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  thus : 
*'  It  is  no  longer  against  any  but  the  most  ^norant, 
<<  and  those  wh<Mn  they  wish  to  associate  in  the  ex- 
*'  pense  alone,  and  not  in  the  profit  hoped  from  it, 
*^  they  display  their  pretensions  as  they  have  done 
'^  in  the  time  of  the  last  popes,  in  <mler  to  make 
*^  them  pay  deariy  for  the  imaginary  titles  that 
*^  they  proffered  them  of  ciuefs  and  superiors  in 
''this  cause«  But  this  their  evil  intenticm  was 
''  quickly  discovered  by  the  late  pope  Sixtus,  whom 
''  we  have  seen  lamenting  in  his  latter  days  that  lie 
''  had  been  so  much  imposed  on  by  them,  and  de- 
^  termined  to  Ailminate  against  them  rigorousiy,  and 
''  moiB  than  he  had  before  done  against  others  at 
leir  instigation.  They  have  since  obtained  in 
lis  dignity  a  subject  more  suitable  for  them,  at 
"  least  so  far.  His  too  easy  credulity,  and  his  too 
'*  violent  and  precipitate  condenmation  of  those  who 
^  were  neither  defended  nor  heard,  makes  us  pre- 
^  sume  that  he  is  rather  more  paitisi  in  this  cause 
^  than  the  equal  and  common  lather  of  all  ought  to 
••be;  having  been  informed,  on  the  simple deda- 
*  ration  which  was  made  to  Um  on  the  part  of  ttie 
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Mid  rebeb»  that  we  had  conspired  ^i;aimt  Am 
^  cathcrfic  reUgioii^  and  that  we  rejected  all  ita  in- 
«« stniction»  he  haa  held  ns  unworthj  of  it ;  and,  by 
^  a  nuncio  and  express,  he  has  caused  monitions  to 
be  spread  m  ev^  city  in  the  kingdooi  against  the 
princes,  cardmats  and  officers  of  the  crown,  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  prelates^  and  all  others,  as 
^  well  at  tiie  clergy  and  of  the  nobility  as  of  the 
^  ^  tiers  estat'  who  are  in  our  service,  and  who  have 
'*  preserved  to  xa  that  fidelity  and  obedience  which 
''  they  naturally  owe  us ;  the  said  nuncio  having  en- 
^  tered  into  this  kii^om  without  our  leave  and  per« 
^  mission,  neither  having  given  us  any  intimation  of 
his  journey  or  of  his  business;  having  on  the 
contrary  addressed  himself  to  the  said  enemies, 
and  to  the^  said  cities  which  they  usurp,  in  order 
*'  to  receive  from  them  his  instruction  as  to  what 
^  they  would  wish  him  to  do,  as  being  more  their 
^  servant  than  his  who  sent  him  T' 

In  the  same  year,  tiie  cardmals  and  other  prdates 
assembled,  first  at  Mantes,  afterwards  at  Chartres, 
addressed  to  all  the  estates,  orders,  cities  and  ca- 
tholic people  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  an  instru- 
ment conceived  in  these  words : 

^  The  apostle  qpeaking  to  the  pastors  of  the 
^  church :  ^  Tttke  heed  to  yomrseiveSy'  said  he, 
^  and  to  the  whole  jlock  which  God  has  placed  ffou 
^  Minr,  in  order  to  rule  and  govern  his  church, 
'^  which  he  has  obtmned  by  his  Uoodr    Which, 
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^  acknowledging  to  be  our  daty,  and,  not  to  snflfer 

*^  the  Christian  souls  which  are  under  our  charge  to 

**  be  led  away  from  the  laws  and  commandments  of 

"  God: 

Being  informed  that  our  holy  father  Gregory 
XIV.  at  present  reigning,  badly  informed  of  the 
state  of  afl^rs  in  this  kingdom  and  of  our  deport- 
ment, has,  by  the  practices  and  artifices  of  the 

^*  enemies  of  this  state,  been  persuaded  to  send 
some  monitories,  suspensions,  interdicts  and  ex- 
communications, as  well  against  the  prelates  and 

'*  ecclesiastics  as  against  the  princes,  nobles,  and  the 

'*  people  of  France,  who  would  not  adhere  to  their 

**  faction  and  rebellion : 
**  We  have  assured  ourselves,  after  having  con- 
ferred and  maturely  deliberated  upon  the  mattar  of 
9aid  bull,  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
the  holy  decrees ;  the  general  councils ;  the 
canonical  constitutions,  and  the  examples  of  the 
holy  fathers,  of  which  antiquity  is  full ;  the  rights 

^*  and  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church,  of  which 
the  bishops  our  predecessors  availed  themsdives  at 
all  times,  and  defended  against  similar  attempts; 
and  from  the  impossibility  of  the  execution  of  the 

<<  said  bull,  from  the  infinite  inconveniencies  which 
would  follow  to  tiie  prejudice  and  ruin  of  our  re- 
ligion : 

That  the  said  monitories,  interdictions,  suspen- 
sions and  excommunications,  are  null,  as  well  in 
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'^  form  as  in  matter  ^  unjust^  and  suggested  by  the 
artifices  of  strangers^  enemies  to  France^  and^  that 
they  cannot  bind  nor  obHge  us,  nor  other  Fr^ich 
catholics,  being  in  subjection  to  the  king : 
'VOf  M/hich  we  have  judged  it  to  be  our  duty 
and  obligation  to  inform  you,  a9  by  these  presents 
we  do  now  inform  you,  without  meaning  to  dimi- 
nish in  any  way  the  honour  and  respect  due  to 
our  holy  father,  do  inform,  advertise,  signify  and 
declare,  in  order  that  the  weakest  among  you  may 
**  not  be  imposed  upon,  abused,  or  diverted  from 
'*  their  duty  towards  their  king  and  their  prelates, 
*'  and  to  remove  in  this  all  scruple  of  conscience 
*'  from  good  catholics  and  faithful  Frenchmen : 

We,  reserving  to  ourselves  to  represent  and 
fully  explain  to  our  holy  father  the  justice  of  our 
cause  and  our  holy  intentions,  and  to  siatisfy  his 
'^  holiness :  of  which  we  may  promise  you  the 
^  same  reply  that  Pope  Alexander  made,  addressing 
^<  these  words  to  the  bishop  of  Ravenna  :  We  shall 
bear  patiently^  tho^  you  do  not  obey^  what  shall  have 
been  suggested  to  us,  and  to  which  we  might  have 
been  persuaded  by  evil  impressions. 
*'  It  is  commanded  all  curates  or  their  vicars,  to 
publish  the  present  declaration  in  their  sundry  dis- 
courses, and  to  affix  it  to  the  door  of  their  churches. 
Signed  Charles,  cardinal  de  Bourbon ;  Philippes, 
<<  cardinal  de  Lenoncourt ;  Renaud  de  Beaune, 
'^  archbishop  of  Bourges;  Philippes  du  Bee,  bishop 
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f  of  Nantes ;  Nicholas  de  Thou^  bishop  of  ChaidM; 
I^cholas  Fmne^  bishop  and  cooDt  of  Beaufsis^ 
peer  of  France ;  Heniy  d'Esconbleau^  bishop  of 
Maillezais ;  Claude  d'Angennes^  bishop  of  Mans  ; 
^  Cosme  Closse,  bishop  and  count  of  Chalons, 
^'  peer  of  France ;  Rene  de  Daillon,  nominated  to 
^^  the  bishopric  of  Bayeux ;  Jean  Touchard,  abbot 
^^  of  Belozane ;  Jacques  Davi  du  Penron }  CI.  Govin, 
**  dean  of  Beauvais." 

The  traditions  of  the  GaUican  privileges  were  pre- 
served to  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  decisl<His 
which  were  passed  against  the  books  of  BellarmiDe, 
of  Mariana,  of  Suarez  and  of  Santarel,  and  which 
we  will  not  transcribe  here. 

The  nuncio  having  complained  of  one  of  these  de- 
cisions, the  first  president  defivered  to  the  Queen 
Regent  a  statement  of  the  motives  which  had  deter- 
mined the  resolution  of  the  parhsunent. 

^^  M.  the  nuncio  complttns,  that  the  decree  which 
^<  condemns  the  book  of  cardinal  BeDarmine,  does 
**  a  great  injniy  to  the  authority  of  the  pope ;  and 
^^  the  parliament  has  adjudged  the  book  of  BeOar- 
'^  mine  not  only  to  diminish  but  altogether  extinguish 
^*  the  authority  and  power  of  the  king,  and  to  be  a 
<<  manifest  attempt  upon  his  life.  ShaU  I  then,  his 
'^  very  humble  and  veiy  faithful  servant,  be  re- 
<^  duced  to  so  deploraUe  a  condition,  that,  if  I  behold 
^^  the  dagger  {Resented  to  the  bosom  of  my  king,  it 
**  shall  not  be  permitted  meto  plaoe  my  hand  b^re 


no* 

*^  it  ?    The  principal  tendency  of  this  book  is  to 
^<  give  to  subjects  permission  to  kill  their  kings: 
'^  for,  in  what  afiects  the  authority  of  the  king,  the 
«<  book  establishes  the  temporal  sovereignty  <^  the 
<<  pope  over  the  king  and  over  you  Madam !  which 
^^  is  a  false  and  ridiculous  pro{>osition,  not  tenable, 
^'  and  so  often  rejected  and  reproved  by  our  kings 
*^  and  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  that  I  hold  those 
^'  who  would  wish  to  uphold  it  guilty  of  high  trea- 
*^  son.    The  examples  taken  notice  of  in  the  His- 
'^  tory  of  France  are  notorious.     As  a  mark  of  this 
<<  sovereignty  he  adds,  that  the  pope  can  ordain 
'^  kings  and  depose  them,  and,  in  case  of  imbecility 
*'  or  levity  of  mind,  appoint  to  the  government  of 
^*  their  states.     If  this  proposition  held,  it  would  be 
'^  necessary  for  you  to  resolve,  either  to  leave  the 
'<  kingdom,  or  to  ask  his  permis^on  to  remain  in  it ; 
*^  for,  if  he  has  power  to  appoint  to  the  government 
^^  of  monarchies  because  of  incapacity  {M*oceeding 
'^  from  weakness  of  mind,  there  is  no  difference,  as 
'^  to  reascm,  in  a  young  prince  incapable  of  governing 
his  state  from  the  natural  insufficiency  of  his  age, 
during  which  Madam!    you,    being    regent   in 
^^  France,  with  all  power  and  authority  royal  and 
'^  sovereign,   shall    be  compelled  to  abandon  hi& 
^^  affairs^  and  to  quit  the  kingdom,  if  you  acknow- 
ledge a  sovereign  over  you,  and  hold  the  royal 
sceptre  by  fealty  and  homage  to  him.    I  presume 
this  is  not  your  intention. 
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The  king  has  no  superior  but  6od^  who  by  his 
hand  having  placed  the  crown  on  his  head,  he  can 
*'  hold  it  from  no  other;  and  every  assertion  to  the 
contrary  is  a  mere  imagination,  which  will  dispense 
with  my  speaking  further  on  the  matter.  What 
I  represent  to  you  Madam,  concerns  your  interest, 
joined  to  that  of  the  king ;  but  you  must  feel  a 
particular  interest  in  it,  if  you  reflect  on  the  period 
in  which  this  book  has  made  its  way  into  the  king- 
dom. It  was  printed  many  months  before  the  pa- 
ricide  of  the  late  king ;  the  enemies  of  the  happi- 
**  ness  and  tranquillity  of  your  subjects  have  occa- 
**  sioned  its  being  introduced  into  your  state,  on  per- 
ceiving their  power  weakened  during  your  regency, 
so  that  it  is  especially  an  enterprize  against  you,  it 
being  very  certain  that  they  would  never  have  at- 
attempted  it  during  the  life  of  the  great  Henry, 
your  lord  and  husband  of  most  happy  memory ; 
or,  if  they  had  so  far  forgotten  themselves,  he 
**  would  have  chastised  the  bearer  of  it,  of  whatever 
quality  or  condition  he  had  been  ;  or  if  the  pope 
had  avowed  the  publication  of  it,  he  would  have 
been  no  less  ready  to  repress  his  audacity  tlianhis 
predecessors,  being  more  brave,  greater,  and  more 
'^  powerful  than  they  ;  and  would  have  sent  to  seize 
^^  the  author  of  the  book  in  Rome  itself;  which  his 
**  Holiness  would  not  have  dared  to  prohibit,  so 
"  much  was  his  valour  dreaded  by  all  the  world." 
The  same  principles  were  exposed  in  1 639,  by 
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Chavigny,  secretary  of  state,  in  a  conference  with  the 
nuncio  Scoti ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
this  nuncio  dissembled  nothing  relative  to  either  the 
hopes  or  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome.  He 
said  ^'  that  he  had  learned  that  four  or  five  bishops 
had  collected  togetlier,  and  that  they  had  propo- 
sed among  them  to  form  a  National  Council  5  but 
^^  that  he  laughed  at  that,  that  he  had  heart  and  spi- 
^^  lit  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  pope,  and  that 
should  they  come  to  extremities,  ihe  pope  would 
put  down  the  king.** 
Since  1660,  the  afiairof  the  duke  de  Crequi,  that 
of  the  Regale,  the  Four  Articles  of  1682,  the  bull 
Vineam  Domini,  the  bull  Unigenitus,  the  legend  of 
Gregory  VII.  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  have  suc- 
cessively furnished  to  the  parliaments  of  France,  to 
the  universities,  to  the  clergy  themselves,  oppor- 
tunities to  advocate  the  independence  of  the  civil  au- 
thority, and  to  trace  the  bounds  of  the  spiritual  pre- 
eminence of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  On  all  these  occa- 
aons,  they  have  demanded  back  or  regretted  the 
pragmatic  sanction  of  1 439,  and  have  demonstrated, 
that  the  maxims  of  the  Gallican  church  were  those 
of  the  whole  church,  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
that  is,  up  to  the  fabrication  of  the  ^  false  decretals." 
The  acts,  decrees,  and  the  public  memoirs  published 
on  this  subject,  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Lou- 
is XV.  are  too  recent,  and  too  numerous,  that  it 
should  be  necessary  for  us  to  reproduce  them  here. 
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It  is  abundantly  proved  by  all  the  preceding  docn- 
ments^ihat  the  Church  of  France  has  never  ceased  to 
impose  to  the  enterprizes  of  the  popea^  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel^  the  laws  of  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  the  evidence  of  reason,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  history. 

Here  behold  what  many  bishops,  formerly  French , 
wrote  in  1802  to  the  present  pope,  men  who,  even  in 
renouncing  their  country  by  the  most  condemnaUe  ob- 
stinacy, and  separating  themselves  for  ever  firom  the 
Gallican  church,  yet  could  not  refi'ain  from  avowing 
its  principles.  ^^  Jesus  Christ,  say  they,  in  found- 
**  iug  his  church,  chose  from  his  apostles  him 
^  who  was  to  be  its  head ;  and  by  a  prodigy  of  his 
power,  the  succession  of  its  pontiffs  has  been  per- 
petuated even  to  your  Holiness.  But,  he  did  not 
^^  say  to  St  Peter :  You  shall  govern  the  church  as 
J  govern  ii  myself;  my  power  shall  be  yours, 
and  my  infallibility  shall  be  your  lot"  He  only 
promised  these  gifts  to  the  church,  united  in  die 
'^  persons  of  its  pastors.  He  did  not  say  to  him, 
*^  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  yau, 
^^  but  he  promised  him  that  Uiey  should  not  prevail 
^^  against  the  Church-,  and,  in  order  to  add  example 
^^  to  precept,  in  assuring  the  iufiUlibility  of  the 
<<  church,  he  permitted  St.  Peter  to  feel  all  the  weak- 
^^  ness  of  humanity  before  Caiphas.  The  apostles 
developed  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereign  master. 
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*^  and  St  Paul  demonstrated  to  the  churchy  that  the 
**  bishops  were  established  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
*^  the  purpose  of  governing  the  church  of  God.  The 
^^  qscumenical  councils  all  recognised  this  funda- 
f^  n^tal  truth.. /.....St.  Peter  governed  the  church  in 
''  submitting  to  the  laws :  when  he  thought  he  had 
*^  power  to  depart  from  them,  Paul  resisted  him 
'^  in  referring  to  the  law,  and  Saint  Peter  sul^- 
«  mitted/'(') 

{1)  Reply  of  some  French  bishops  to  the  brief  of  the  l^jft 
of  August,  i80L— LondoD*  1603.— ^vposited  io  Ae  Arptuv/y 
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EXPOSAL  OF  THE    CONDUCT   OF   THE 
COURT  OF  ROME,  SINCE  THE  YEAR 

1800. 


It  remains  for  us  to  shew,  that  even  idnce  the  year 
1800,  and  in  defiance  of  the  lustre  of  the  information 
spread  by  the  court  of  France  upon  all  questions 
relative  to  the  papacy,  the  court  of  Rome  has 
doubled  its  efforts  to  resume  over  kings  and 
all  the  power  and  authority  which  the  popes  of  the 
middle  ages  had  usurped. 

Pius  YII.  elected  the  14th  of  March,  1800,  did  not 
enter  Rome  until  the  end  of  June,  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo  :  it  was  the  conqueror  who  established  the 
new  pontiff  in  the  apostolic  chair.  Shortly  after  a 
concordat  was  negociated  between  France  and 
Rome  \  in  the  month  of  April  1802,  this  concordat 
was  published,  becamelaw,  and  restored  the  reli^ous 
establishments  in  the  French  empire.  Pius  VII. 
appeared  at  first  sensible  of  the  value  of  so  many 
benefits;  his  letters,  his  public  speeches,  expressed 
in  a  lively  manner  his  gratitude  :  he  declared,  as  we 
have  already  said,  that  next  to  God,  he  owed  all  to 
the  hero  who  governed  France.  (>> 

(I)  See  Appendix  B.  B. 
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Howerar,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1803,  the 
court  of  Rome  complained  of  the  organic  laws,  pub* 
fished  with  the  concordat  of  1802;  and  it  imports 
us  to  know  what  were  the  subjects  of  these  first  and 
tardy  '  reclamations/ 

1 .  It  complained  of  the  order  which  required  the 
express  authority  of  government  for  the  publication 
of  bulk ;  it  dared  to  require  that  these  bulls  might 
have  of  themselves  the  force  of  law.  This  was  com* 
batting  more  openly  than  ever  one  of  the  ancient 
maxims  of  the  Gallican  Church,  asserted  at  all  pe- 
riods, proclaimed  by  Louis  XI.  cherished  by  Francis 
I.  recognized  by  Leo  X.  invoked  by  Bignon  and 
by  Aguesseau,  taught  by  all  the  French  civilians 
from  Pithou  to  Hericourt,(^'  observed  in  France, 
even  as  respects  doctrinal  bulls,  and  incapable  of 
suffering  any  restrictions,  but  as  far  as  respects 
penitentiary  briefs,  which  are  not  susceptible  of  any 
publicity.  <*> 

2.  The  pope  protested  against  the  oi^nic  ar- 
ticle which  declared,  that  without  the  authority  of 
government,  no  legate,  nuncio,  or  delegate  of  the 
Holy  See,  should  exercise  any  authority  in  France ; 
an  article  drawn  nevertheless  from  the  soundest 
maxims  of  public  law,  from  the  constant  usage  of 

(1)  Appendix  C.C. 
(2)  We  must  observe;  that  this  etceptioii>  if  it  be  one,  was 
expressly  stated  the  6th  of  Jan.  1804,  by  the  minister  of  wor- 
ship, in  a  letter  to  the  legate  of  the  Holy  See. 
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the  GalHcan  Church,  and  from  the  11,  13>  &8,  fi9, 
and  ^Uth  artioles  of  Pkhou.  W 

S.  His  Holiness  exclaimed  against  one  article 
expressed  thus  i  **  TW  decrees  of  foreign  synods, 
even  those  of  general  councils,  cannot  be  published 
in  France  before  the  government  shall  have  exa- 
mined their  form,  and  asceitained  thek  ^eoDfomnty 
^*  with  the  laws,  rights  and  francluBes  of  tbe  state^ 
^  and  whatever  could  by  publication  or  interest  af- 
fect the  public  tranquillity.'* 
It  is  the  maxim  wliich  Hthou  has  thus  expressed: 
The  general  councils  ere  not  received  or  published 
in  France  but  by  permission  and  authority  of  the 
king.^  Besides,  no  person  'Can  be  igooraa^  that 
in  1576,  1588,  and  1614,  the  States  general  opposed 
ihe  publication  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  that  at 
several -periods  the  popes  vainly  demanded  it  of  the 
sovereign,  whose  consent  was  recognized  as  neces- 
sary by  the  fact  of  the  applications. 

4.  His  Holiness  required  the  abrogation  of  the 
article  which  permitted  recourse  lo  be  had  to  the 
council  of  state,  in  the  case  of  abuse  of  the  eoolesi* 
astical  juiisdiction.  It  was  relied,  that  <an  appeal^ 
as  of  abude>  was  one  of  the  most  established  points- 
of  our  ancient  jurispnidence,  and  that  neither  the 
pope  nor  the  bishops  had  ever  obtained  from  our 
kings  a  rigorous  determination  of  the  causes  in  which 
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KCOuiM  may  be  had  to  thb  ranedy.  The  com*' 
pileis  of  the  ordcmnaDce  of  1667  have  declamd^ 
^^  that  there  was  nothing  more  opposed  to  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  than  to  limit  appellafions^  as  of 
abuse,  to  particular  cases ;  that  the  clergy  having 
'^  often  demanded  it,  it  was  always  relied  to  them, 
"  that  these  matters  could  not  be  otherwise  iqpecified 
^'  than  that  whatsoever  was  contrary  to  the  liberties 
^^  of  the  Gallican  Church,  to  the  holy  canons  reoetred 
"  in  France,  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  and  the  au- 
**  thority  of  the  king,  were  mediums  of  abuses ;  that 
*^  the  general  ides  embraced  every  thing ;  but  that^ 
**  if  they  went  to  descend  into  detail,  th^  would' 
*^  act  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  all  the  great  au* 
^*  thorities  who  had  treated  of  the  subject,  and  (hat,- 
in  specifying  partici^  cases,  an  open  would  be 
given  to  the  clergy  to  argue,  that  an  infinity  of 
eaaes  which  are  of  daily  occurreiEiee,  and  iwhich 
impenoosly  require  the  interpositi<m  of  the  royat 
^  authority,  were  not  comprised  therein.'*  The  eases 
of  abuse  oannot  therefore  be  more  defined  than  they 
are  in  the  orgaaie  law  of  1802,  which  notices  ^^ib» 
^  usurpation  or  4Sie  improper  use  of  power,  the  eoi»- 
'^  tesvention  oftheki1irsand]>egiilatioDs  of  thestate»- 
*^  tiie  infi'action  of  the  rules,  conseci'at^  by  the 
"  canons  received  in  France,  the  atteffit)ts  agoi^at 
<^  the  liberties^  franchises,  and  customs  of  the  Gii.U}Q9ia 
Church,  and  every  undertaking  or  proceeding 
which,  in  the  exieroisa  of  public  worship,  may 
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«<  compromifle  the  honor  of  the  diizeuB,  arbitmily 
^  interfere  with  their  consciences,  or  d^enerate 
<<  against  them  into  oppression,  wrong,  or  pubfic 
**  scandal/'  It  was  nearly  in  the  same  terms  Pithou 
had  drawn  up  the  79th  article  of  our  liberties. 
*'  Fourliily,  by  certain  appeak  as  of  abuse,  which 
^^  our  ancestors  explained  to  be,  when  there  is  an  as- 
^y  sumption  of  authority*,  or  an  attack  upon  the  holy 
'*  decrees  and  canons  received  in  this  kingdom  j  on 
'^  the  rights,  Wichises,  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
<<  Gallican  Church ;  the  concordats,  edicts,  and 
'^  ordinances  of  the  king,  arrets  of  Parliament,  in 
^  short,  not  only  against  whatever  is  of  divine,  com- 
^  mon,  or  natural  right,  but  also  against  the  pre- 
^  rogatives  of  this  kingdom  and  of  its  church." 

6.  The  court  of  Rome  disapproved  also  of  tiie 
articles  which  declared,  that  the  catholic  worship 
should  be  exercised  under  the  direction  of  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops  and  curates,  and  that  every  privi- 
lege conferring  exemption  or  attribution  of  episcopal 
authority  should  remain  abolished.  The  pope 
wished  to  be  universal  bishop,  the  direct  pastor  of 
every  diocese  and  every  parish.  He  was  not  afraid 
to  propose  the  re-establishment  of  these  privileges, 
of  these  injurious  exemptions  which  have  been,  ac- 
cording to  Fleury,(i>  but  a  source  of  division  in  the 
ehurch. 

(1)  See  Appendix.  E.  £. 
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Z,    The  holy  father  nuuntained  that>  oo  montoti^ 
txtda  could  have  been  suppressed  in  France  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Holy  See,  and  he  opposed 
this  incomprehensible  pretension  to  the  article  which 
pfonounoes  the  establishments  of  this  description  for 
everabolishedintheFrenchempire.  Thatitmay  bdong 
to  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  institute  a  reli^ous  order 
tit  the  Church,  sudi  opinion  may  be  supported :  but 
surely  it  is  by  the  temporal  authority,  and  by  it 
alone,  that  such  order  can  exist  in  the  State ;  and,  if 
k  could   be   supported   in   defiance    thereof,    the 
«tate  itself  must  truly  cease  to  exist.     Furthermore, 
the  article  in  question  rather  states  a  circumstance 
than  a  legislative  enactment,   since   monastic    or- 
ders had  been,  for  ten  years  past,  extinct  in  France. 
Finally,  Pius  VII.  opposed  with  all  his  powers  the 
teaching  of  the  Four  Articles  of  1662,  ordered  by 
one  of  the  enactments  of  the  organic  law  of  the  con- 
cordat ;  and  this  last  ^  reclamation*  was  that  which 
was  most  earnestly  insisted  on  in  the  name  of  the 
holy  father :   he  renewed  it  himself  on  every  oc- 
casion, when  circumstances  seemed  to  favour  the 
abolition  or  discrediting  of  these  Four  Articles. 

During  his  stay  at  Paris,  he  particularly  solici- 
ted two  things :  the  re-union  of  Roniagna  with 
the  States  of  the  Hdy  See,  and  the  retrac- 
tion of  the  Maxims  proclaimed  by  the  Cleigy  of 
France  in  1682.  In  order  to  obtain  this  second 
point,  he  was  proyided  with  the  letter  written  by 
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Louis  XIY.  In  1693  to  Iimocenfc  XU,a)  and  he 
deemed  not  to  doubt  at  all  of  success.  He  hoped 
that  in  re-entering  Romb  he  could  proclaim  himself 
the  legislator  of  the  Gallican  Church,  the  only  and 
infallible  oracle  of  the  church  universal,  the  superior 
of  councils,  ahd  £he  sovereign  of  kings.  For,  such 
were  the  titles  which  the  declaration  of  1682  denied 
him  :  he  wished  to  have  it  abrogated  in  order  to  ie» 
assume  them. 

Not  having  obtained  either  Romagna,  or  the 
abolition  of  the  Four  Artides,  the  pope  consoled 
lumsel  f  by  a  public  protestation  against  the 
support  of  these  maxims.  On  returning  to  Rom^ 
he  pronounced  on  the  26th  of  June  a  speech,  in 
which,  after  having  rendiered  to  the  Emperor  d  the 
French  his  merited  afcknowledgmetits,  (^)  he  ran  into 
a  digression  altogether  remote  froth  the  subject  of 
his  discourse,  but  which  contained,  in  a  ilknsy  en- 
velope^  a  positive  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of 
]6d2.  In  fine,  he  bestdwed  a  long  euU^y  on  the 
pretended  amendment  of  a  bishop  who  had  sub- 
mitted, as  said  the  pope,  not  only  to  th^  decree 
which  emaidated  from  the  Apostolic  See,  against  the 
errors  of  Baius,  of  Jansenihs  and. of  Quesnel, (^  but, 
ibove  all,  to  the  dogmatic  bull  '  Auctotem  Fidel,' 
which  condemned  eighty-five  propositions  of  the 
council  of  IHstoik.    His  holiness  particularly  praised 
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this  bishop,  bocause  h6  disapproved  all  th^  propo* 
^tioDs^  and  eaeh  6f  thentt  nndtr  the  quatificaiiond 
dnd  m ibe  sense* expressed  by  said  bull.c^) 

Now,  it  is  known  that  oiie  of  the  condemnations 
contained  in  the  buU  *  Aaotorem  FideS/  is  lev^Il^  at* 
the  appr6batioa  ^ven  by  the  eoiincil  of  Pistoi  to 
the  Pour  Articles  a(  the  French  clergy.  (*>  It  was 
thus  that  cobfirmtng  in  all  its  terror  a  decree  of  Piud 
VI.  witbont  an  explication  of  its  details^  Pius  VII. 
proscribed,  at  his  eas^  th^  inaxiihs  of  thi^  Gallican 
Church,  in  the  bosom  of  which  he  had  just  experi- 
enced so  honcorable  a  reccptioh.  Wd  may  here  re- 
mark a  specinien  of  the  artifices  fiuniUar  to  the  cmtt 
of  Rome :  ab  uho  disee  omnes. 

What  shall  we  say,  was  it  indeed  pos^ble  that 
this  oourti  in  1805,  dreained  stlil  of  repkcing  alt 
sovereigns  and  churches  under  its  atlthtority,  ifi 
omhimoda  subjectiooe  ?  If  it  di^eamed  to  d^  s6, 
if^  shall  learn  it  firom  kseif  j  we  shall  see  in  th^ 
in^tructidns  it  conveyed  to  iti^  nundos,  what  it 
thought  of  its  rights^  and  of  the  very  holy  n^xim'^ 
ofHildelHrand. 

There  are  some  ecdbsdaBtical  possessions  in  G^r- 
ttiany,  given  as  indemnities  to  protestant  prfn^^d; 
which  the  Hbly  See  did  hot  wish  sh6ukl  be  difipote'd 
of  without  its  authority^  and  of  wh«ch,  in  p@Liticuliaf-, 
it  cbultt  not  b^ar  they  shohld  iiwke  such  stn  appli-^ 

(I)  See  Appendix:  H.  Hi    (£)  See  lodges  154,  156  and  156. 
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€atiOQ.  It  was  the  subject  of  many  writings  expe* 
dited  from  Rome  in  1803,  1804^  and  1805,  and 
particularly  of  instructions  to  the  nuncio  resident  at 
Vienna,  in  which,  among  other  very  strange  de- 
tiuls,(0  we  read  what  follows : 

The  church  has  not  only  endeavoured  to  pre* 
vent  h^etics  from  possessing  themselves  of  the 
ecclesiastical  possessions,  but  she  has  besides 
decreed,  under  pain  of  the  crime  of  heresy,  the 
confiscation  and  loss  of  the  property  of  those  who 
render  themselves  guilty.  This  punishment  is 
decreed,  as  to  what  respects  the  possessions  of 
individuals,  by  a  -bull  of  Innocent  HI.  and  as 
respects  principalities  and  fiefs,  it  is  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  canon  law,  chap.  Absolutos  16,  de 
^  Hs&rseticis,  that  the  subjects  of  an  heretical  prince 
<«  became  freed  fi^m  all  allegiance  to  him^  dis- 
pensed from  all  fidelity,  fit>m  all  homage.  Lit- 
tie  as  we  may  be  versed  in  history,  we  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  the  sentences  of  deposition  pro- 
nounced by  the  pontifis,  and  by  the  comMab 
against  princes  who  obstinately  persbted  in  heresy. 
^*  In  truth,  we  are  fallen  upon  times  so  calamitous, 
**  and  of  such  great  humiliation  for  the  spouse  of 
'<  Jesus  Christ,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  her  to  prac- 
''  tice  nor  expedient  to  revive  such  *  holy  maxims,' 
''  and  she  is  compelled  to  suspend  the  execution 

(1)  See  Appendix  I.  I. 
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^  of  her  ^just  severity'  against  the  eaemies  of  the 
^^  faith.  But  if  she  cannot  exercise  her  right  to 
dispose  of  their  principalities,  and  to  declare  the 
partisans  of  heresy  deprived  of  their  possessions, 
<<  could  she  ever  permit  that,  to  enrich  them,  she 
"  should  be  spoiled  of  her  own  domains.... What  a 
««  matter  for  derision  would  she  not  ofielr  to  the 
heretics  themselves^  and  to  infidels,  who,  in 
mocking  her  affliction,  would  say,  that  they 
at  least  had  found  the  means  of  rendering  her 
^' tolerant  ro) 

"  Such  then,  in  1805^  were  the  conduct  and  the 
principles  of  the  court  of  Rome :  she  does  not  pub- 
lish a  new  bull  against  the  court  of  France ;  but 
she  confirms  a  bull  of  1794,  in  which  they  are  ana- 
thematized :  she  does  not  proclaim  a  right  to  de- 
pose sovereigns,  to  strip  them  of  their  possessions, 
to  free  the  people  fix)m  their  allegiance:  yet,  far 
from  renouncing  these  powers,  she  cherishes  the  re- 
monbrance  of  them,  and  laments  the  conjunctures 
which  forbid  for  awhile  their  application.  Let  dif- 
ferent conjunctures  present  themselves,  and  you  shall 
see  what  she  will  do  to  place  herself  secure  from 
every  suspicion  of  tolerance. 

This  year  ISOfl  is  extremely  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VII.  It  was  then, 
that^  in  order  to  revenge  himself  for  the  refusal 

(1)  See  Appendix  K.K. 
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^ven  to  him  in  France  abrogate  the  Four  Ar- 
tieles^  he  recused  in  his  twn  to  fortify  his  citadel  of 
Ancona,  and  to  plaee  cLn  obstacle  ui  the  way  of  the 
invasions  of  the  English  and  Neapolitans.  It  mat> 
tered  little  to  him^  that  his  own  states  fiiiould  become 
the  theatre  of  war :  we  were  forced  to  defend  them 
in  spite  of  him ;  and  when  We  protected  them,  res- 
pecUng  his  interior  administration  of  th^m,  he  com- 
plained as  though  we  had  invaded  them.  He  re- 
ceives the  agents  of  England  and  of  Naples ;  he 
permits  the  minister  Aston,  the  most  bitter  enemy  of 
France,  to  establish  at  Rome  the  centre  of  his  in^ 
trigues ;  he  confides  to  the  murderer  of  Dupliot  the 
police  of  the  city,  and  levies  on  the  Romans  extra^ 
ordinary  ithposts,  which  he  repres^^  as  occa^oned 
by  the  residence  of  the  French  artay,  wfaile>  in  fact, 
all  the  Expenses  of  this  army  were  defrayed  by  tiie 
mipeilal  treasury. 

In  vain^  at  divers  times,  the  French  government 
has  been  teady  to  secure  to  Piu6  VIL  the  preserva* 
tion  of  his  states,  if  be  consented  to  contribute  to  (lie 
gen^tf  sfdk^^y  oi  Italy,  ih  closing  hid  pOTCs  to  the 
Eng^h  :  his  obstinate  refasals  disconceHed  the 
system  of  kindness,  which  it  had  detemiined  to 
piitstfe  in  i^espe^  to  him.  His  ingmtitude  has  been 
displayed  in  many  documents  signed  by  him,  and 
particnlariy  m  a  lotg  letter^  Written  entirely  with  his 
own  hand,  and  addressed,  the  30th  of  August  1806, 
to  Cardinal  Caphfra.     Already  he  had  ceased  to  re- 


memhert  tthfit  it  was  '  ^ift^  God'  to  the  eaipejx>r  of 
the  French  he  oiH^acI  hb  chief  gratitude.  For  the 
rest,  he  knew  s6  little  of  the  situation  of  Europeap 
aff^rs^  that  he  feared  not  to  <daim  oyer  the  kingdom 
of  Napfes  the  rights  of  soverei^ty  s  at  this  price, 
he  had  not  hesitated  to  recognize  the  new  Imig  pf 
the  Two  Siciliea :  but  he  preteiided  that  he  fdone 
x^ould  descree  thi^  icrown,  wd  that  to  him  homage  xaogt 
be  done  for  it  j  in  a  word,  he  consented  to  talp^  fpr 
h^  vas.3al  t^e  brother  of  the  most  powerful  soverei^ 
in  the  world.  There  i^  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  said 
be^  and  I  will  give  it  to  you  if  yx>u  becoone-my  $4^- 
▼ant :  Tibi  dabo  si,  cadens  adoraveiis  mfi. 

The  new  efibrts  which  were  made  in  1807^  :in  or- 
der to  remove  auth  btindne^,  produced  only  the 
journey  of  the  cardinal  de  Bayane,  from  .Rome  to 
Paris.  He  came  in  qttatity  of  a  negoqiator,  asfd^ 
one  had  reasjon  .40  suppose,  inyeated  wilih  full  |kvw- 
eis.  But,  aftar  useless  conferences,  it  was  too  ce- 
dent he  had  not  authoiity  /to  conclude  aiiy  thpig, 
and  that  his  mission  had  no  other  end  thap  to  gain 
time,  that  is  i^  say,  to  waste  it  Far  from  ff^vmg  to 
the  cardinal  de  Bayane  sufficient  powers,  the  holy 
father  recalled  those  whidh  cardinal  Caprarfi  ex^CCijB- 
ed  in  Frajice  in  quality  of  .legate  a  latere.  The 
French  bishops,  who  until  then  had  obtained  ready 
replies  from  the  legate,  saw  :themselves  obliged  to 
keep  up  a  direct  corre^ondence  with; the  couitt  of 
Rome,  the  tediousness  of  which  produced,  in  the 
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dpititual  administration  of  the  dioceses^  a  train  of  in- 
conveniences and  embarrassments.  The  questioQ 
related  particularly  to  the  power  of  granting  certain 
dispensations^  a  power  without  doubt  inherent  in  the 
episcopacy,  and  which  the  bishops  of  the  first  ages 
had  immediately  exercised,  but  which,  in  the  midst 
of  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  court  ^f 
Rome  had  found  the  secret  of  reserving  to  herself. — 
Unhappily  these  difficulties  had  not  been  foreseen 
in  the  concordat  of  1802  ;  and  even  in  1807,  during 
the  legation  of  cardinal  Caprara,  they  had  not  been 
felt.  When,  however,  there  was  no  longer  a  legate, 
the  bishops  addressed  themselves  to  the  pope,  and 
demanded  of  him  powers  as  extended  as  circumstan- 
ces required;  they  supplicated  him  not  to  refuse 
them  the  power  of  adequately  fulfilling  their  duties. 
It  was  the  subject  at  Rome,  of  numerous  discus- 
sions, of  consultations  and  tedious  writings,  which 
could  have  had  nothing  in  them  surprising  to  us  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  which  seem  altoge- 
ther irreconcileable  with  tiie  information  of  the 
nineteenth.  The  only  article  worthy  of  obser- 
vation in  the  midst  of  this  stuff  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  marriages.  We  here  behold  the  obstinacy 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  in  regarding  as  null  the  civil 
contract,  published  by  the  magistrate  conformable 
to  the  provisions  of  the  code  Napoleon ;  and  in  pre- 
tending, that  no  real  or  valid  marriage  can  exist 
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irithoat  the  inteiryeDtion  of  a  priest,  a  foHy  dbowned 
aike  by  sound  theology  and  by  plain  good  sense* 
Notwithstanding,  in  proportion  as  the  code  Napo- 
leon was  introdacing  into  the  different  countries  of 
£uiope,  die  court  of  Rome  dispatched  every  where 
pretended  instructions,  which  presented  only  the  de- 
▼elopement  of  the  antisocial  and  immoral  doctrine 
which  has  been  spokai  of.  Here  are  some  speci- 
mens of  the  *  instruction'  destined  in  1808,  for  Poland, 
where,  by  a  public  decree,  they  had  reconciled  the 
execution  of  the  dvil  law  with  the  sacramental  bene- 
dicti<m  of  the  mairied : 

(1)  '^  Such  a  transaction^  proposed  by  a  cathofic 
prelate  to  a  royal  minister  on  so  sacred  a  subject, 
considered  in  its  principles,  in  its  consequaices,  in 
all  its  tenor,  leads  directly  to  the  result  which  mo- 
dem sectaries  propose  to  themselves,  to  wit,  to 
cause  the  catholics,  their  bishops,  the  pope  himself 
^  to  avow,  that  the  power  to  govern  men  is  indivi- 

'*  sible —  ....     On  the  part  of  a  catholic  bishop, 

to  recognize  in  catholic  marriages  the  publicatimis 
of  the  civil  powers,  civil  contracts,  civil  divorces, 
civil  decisions  prescribed  by  a  civil  law,  is  to  grant 
to  the  prince  a  power  over  the  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline :  it  is  to  admit  that  he  can  alter  the  rites,  de- 
^'  rogate  from  the  canons,  violate  ecclesiastical  liberty 

(1)  See  Appendix  L.  L. 
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''ly,  an  abspliAe  authority  ovj8if  :th«3g9  apd  cmws 
^'  piu^ly  ecdesiadtical^  oi^aontia}!/  piiyileged  by  and 
«  depcflodfiot  QD  fliue  po-wer  of  the  keys :  that  b  to 
<^  any,  itfaait  be  can  puit  bia  baud  to  the  ceuaer  and 
^^  cause  his  Iaw$  to  prevail  ov,er  those  of  the  churcfa. 
^'  ...*£&ther  it  was  i^ceasary  to  dissemble  and  toler- 
*'  a^  a  license  impoaad  by  an  iiveaislible  force,  or,  if 
<<  deeiisaus  pf  argidog  oo,  and  ientering  into  the  mat- 
^^  tor,  it  was  necessary  thfd;tfae  bishop  should  make 
^f  known  to  the  king's  minister,  I2iat  the  pravistons  of 
"  the  code,  relative  to  marriage,  could  be  applied  to 

^  catholic  marriages  in  a  catholic  country 

^^  If  we  peruse  the  faislpry  of  nations,  we  will  not 
^^  £nd  there  a  ain^  instance  of  a  catholic  prince  im- 
!^  pofiiog.on  his  sHih)e<;|ts,  or  aulifeiing  to  be  impoGed 
'^'  upon  them,  the  iobligaitibn  to  publish  iuod  declare 
^f  their  maiyaage  in  idbe  cominune,  or  to  discuss  the 
.*'  authodtyprtvatid^ty  of  it  before  ajufitioeofthefieace. 
•<*  A  .wide^field  .would  be  opened  to  the  bi^op  to  de- 
.«  monstrate  to  ihe  roypl  .minbter,  that  in  .a  /Mantiy 
*^  wtheie  the  oaitholic  icUg^on  ia  that  of  4116  ^tate,  in  a 
*^  country  governed  by  a  .cathcdic  <prinoe,  the  laws  of 
^  the  code  relative  to  maniage  cannot  be  appUed  to 
^  catholics,  without  gieat  scand^^  neither  can  Abe 
^  observaticm  of  them^  be  exacted  from  them ;  tihat  it 
^*  would  be  an  unheard  of  attempt,  an  c^ien  insur- 
^'  rection'  against  the  laws  of  the  church,  a  novelty 
*' leading  to  error  and  sobi^m If  these 
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Oi»ly  tb^a  remain  foyr  the  bi^op^  to  reaigi)  their 
cauM  into  th^  haacU  of  Ood  ^4  of  the  chwc^, 
^<  and  to  inatruet  (bithfulliy  the  ilpcl;  qopficl^d  to 

**  their  care 

^<  Firstly^  That  it  is  not  ^  ntarriagei  if  it  ia  pot 
<<  contracted  io  the  forms  which  the  church  h^ 
^'  eatahliahed  to  leader  it  v^id :  2dly,  That  th^ 
^  OMiriagQ  c^ce  contr^ctedj  ^cQording  to  the  form? 
*<  ^ri^htiahed  by  the  churchy  m.  power  on  e^rth  caa 
«<  bie^  the  tie :    Sdiy,  That  it  reoism^  ipdis^olnbl^ 

'^  eren  in  caae  of  adulter^  i^d  att  0ie  incQQvejiierv?^ 
^'  of  cohabiti^tion :  4thly>  That^  in  tha  ca^e  of 
doubtful  DCM.rri9fi$r  it  belongs  to  the  chuich  alone 
to  judgo  of  ite  validity  or  invalidity,  in  wch  sort 
thsit  every  judgpient  derived  from  any  other 
power  whatever  }»  ifK^ompetent  md  incapable  to 
^^  authorise  »  divorce  aw^,  render  it  lavrlnl :  dthly^ 
^^  That  A  marriage  to  which  no  canonical  hindrance 
^*  is  oppos^  is  gopd^  vf^lid^  and  consequently  indis? 
^'  soluble^  whfitey^p  may  be  the  b^  which  the 
^^  laical  pow^r  un4uly  opposes  to  it  without  the 

'^  cpna^nt  and  approbalion  of  the  universal  chnrch, 
^^  or  of  ito  supreme  he^  the  Roman  pontiff:  6th  ly^ 

"  Thrt,  on  thn  Qontmyt  oyqry  marriage  contracted 
*^  in  d^vnce  of  a  cwonical  hindrance  and  absolute 
*^  disqnalific^on^  improperly  abrogated  by  the  sover 
^*  reign,  ought  to  be  held  as  void  and  altogether  a 
*^  nnUity  i  ftnd  that  ey^ery  eathoUe  on^t  in  con- 
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^^  science  to  consider  snbh  marriage  null^  until  it 
shall  be  rendered  valid  by  a  legitimate  dispensa- 
tion granted  by  the  church,  provided  that  tiie  hin- 
^  drance  which  renders  it  null  be  susceptible  of  a 
*'  dispensation/* 

The  bishop  of  Warsaw  said  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Code  Napoleon,  relative  to  niarriages,  presented 
no  difficulties ;  that  they  ordained  nothing  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  God  or  of  the  church,  and  that  conse- 
quently every  person  was  bound  to  conform  himself 
to  them.  (^>  To  this  judicious  observation  the  court 
of  Rome  replied  in  these  words : 

(2)  "  What !  it  is  not  an  article  opposed  to  the 
'^  laws  of  God  and  of  the  church  which  declares, 
*'  that  those  divorced  cannot  be  re-united,  and  which 
**  comprises  in  the'  number  of  the  divorced  those 
"  the  very  divorce  of  whom  offends  the  laws  of  the 
"  church  and  of  God !  It  is  not  a  provision  contrary 
**  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  church,  that  which 
authorises  the  marriage  of  a  young  man  under 
sixteen,  and  of  a  ^rl  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
**  even  exclusive  of  those  extraordinary  cases  in 
"  which  the  marriage  could  become,  for  persons  of 
^'  this  age,  a  necessary  remedy  and  an  indispensible 
*^  obligation !  It  is  not  a  maxim  opposed  to  the 
"  laws  of  the  church,  and  of  God,  that  which  re- 
^  serves  to  the  government  the  power  of  dispensing 

'    ( 1 )'  See  Appendix  M.  M.        (2}  See  Appendix  N.  N. 
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'  ^^  with  the  absolute  obstacle  resulting  from  ttie  affl* 
*^  mty  of  the  second  to  the  first  degree  !  And  to 
^  say  all  in  one^  it  is  not  to  offend  God  and  the 
^*  church,  to  make  laws  which  subvert  ecclesiastical 

-  '^  discipline  in  so  tender  a  matter  !'* 

The  court  of  Rome  subsequently  declares  that  it 
is  an  error  to  regard  marriage  as  a  civil  contract, 

•  <^  especially,  since  under  the  evangelical  law  it  has 

'  *'  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament,  and 

'  ^^  has  thereby  become  a  sacred  thing,  and  inde- 
*^  pendent,  as  to  both  its  nature  and  validity,  of 
^^  profane  laws. ...'  ....  And  it  is  so  true,  adds  the 
'^  court  of  Rome,  it  is  so  true,  that  the  nature,  the 

;  ^^  validity  of  marriage,  especially  under  the  evan- 
gelical law,  is  independent  of  any  contract  estab- 
lished by  the  civil  law,  that  the  council  of  Trent 

.  ^^  has  declared  null,  both  as  respects  the  sacrament 
<^  and  as  respects  the  contract,  every  marriage  con- 
*^  tracted  without  the  solemn  forms  which  it  pre- 
'^  scribes :  which  the  council  could  not  have  done,  if 
'^  the  marriage  included  in  its  nature  two  contracts 
'^  so  distinct  as  is  pretended,  two  contracts  which 
^^  would  depend  on  two  distinct  powers,  the  one  a 
^  civil  one-  and  dependent  on  the  civil  laws  for  its 
<<  validity,  the  other  religious  and  dependent  on  the 
**  laws  of  the  church/' <"> 

The    compiler    of  this  ultramontane    document 

(1)  See  Appendix  0..0. 
Q  2 
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knows  not  in  what  consists  the  ratioilal  doctrine 
against  which  he  declaims  i  for  it  is  not  at  all  pretend- 
ed  that  there  are  two  contracts  in  marriage ;  there 
is  but  one  alone^  and  which  is  not^  and  can  never  be 
other  than  a  civil  contract  The  sacrainental  bene* 
diction  which  the  married  go  to  receive  in  churd),  is 
not  to  affect  a  contract  ^  it  contributes  like  all  the 
other  sacraments  to  the  sanctification  of  those  who 
are  worthy  of  receiving  it«  It  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated also/that  the  decrees  of  discipline  which  eou- 
nated  from  the  council  of  Trent  have  never  had  the 
force  of  laws  in  France^  and  that  one  of  the  [Hrincipal 
motives  which  existed  for  not  permitting  their  piibli<* 
cation^  consisted  in  the  im'pOssibility  of  aothoiising 
the  legislation  of  this  council  relative  to  numriages. 
For  example,  it  declares  valid  the  marriages  of  in- 
fants, minors,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  pweotey 
a  regulation  which  cannot  be  admitted  into  k  state 
wisely  governed.  On  this  subject  the  question  re- 
duces itself  to  the  consideration,  whether,  because 
the  nuptual  benediction  is  a  sacrament,  sovereigns 
ought  to  abandon  to  priests  all  the  portion  of  civil 
jurisprudence  which  concerns  marriage. 

We  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised,  that  a  court 
which,  in  1808,  continued  in  such  palpable  errors, 
should  cease  to  continue  among  the  number  of  Eu- 
ropean Governments.  In  vain  was  the  pope  adver- 
tised, that  in  refusing  to  enter  into  the  combination 
against  England,  he  would  occasion  certain  parts  of 
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the  pontifical  states  to  be  united  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italjr  or  the  empire  of  France ;  he  replied,  that  being 
the  common  father  of  all  the  faithful^  he  could  not 
declare  against  the  English,  and  that  in  his  quality 
as  successor  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles  he  had  re- 
ceired  from  God  a  sovereign  power  over  all  parts 
of  the  terrestrial  globe.  It  became,  therefore,  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  take  possession  of  the 
territories  of  Urbino,  Ancona,  Macerata  and  Came- 
rino,  which,  since  the  month  of  April  1S08,  make  in 
effect  a  part  of  the  kin^om  of  Italy.  Pius  VII. 
published  a  protest,  in  which,  taking  the  title  of  pas- 
tor of  the  universal  church,  <^>  he  maintained,  as  a 
notorious  fact,  that  even  before  the  reign  of  Pepin, 
these  domains  had  appertained  to  the  church  of 
Borne,  and  that  the  father  of  Charlemagne  had  only 
restored  them  to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  ^^^  We  shall 
not  recite  even  a  fragment  of  the  secret  instructions 
addressed  by  Pius  VII.  to  Che  bisht>ps,  the  22d  and 
29th  of  Mfty  ;  the  warm  resentment  which  dictated 
must  serve  to  excuse  the  inconsiderate  and  unchris* 
tian-like  expressions  which  are  n^et  with  at  eve- 
ry line  I  one  may  weH  believe  such  writings  were 
penned  without  premeditation. 

Sat  it  was  at  this  period  the  holy  father  adopted  a 
resolution,  from  which  he  has  not  deviated,  to  abuse 

■ 

hjis  episcopal  functipn  in  order  to  support  his  tem* 
poral  pretensions^ 

1 1 )  See  Appendix  P.  P.  (3)  See  Appendix  Q.  Q. 
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It  was  the  practice  to  attach  to  each  bull  of  cano- 
nical investure  a  bull  directed  to  the  sovereign,  im- 
ploring his  protection  on  behalf  of  the  new  prelate. 
Pius  VII.  who  until  now  had  conformed  to  this  cus- 
tom, dispensed  with  it  in  the  month  of  July  1808^^ 
in  investing  a  bishop  of  Troyes  ;  but  his  majesty,  su- 
*perior  to  so  puerile  an  insult,  suffered  no  notice  to 
be  taken  of  this  pontifical  incivility,  and  directed  the 
bishop  to  be  put  in  possession. 

A  decree  of  the  2 1st  of  November,  1808,  having 
created  the  department  of  Tarn  and  Garonne,  and 
appointed  Montauban  for  its  capital,  it  was  proposed 
to  erect  it  into  a  bishoprick,  to  which  erection  his 
Holiness  was  solicited  to  put  his  hand.  What  did  the 
pope  do  ?  He  publishes  a  bull  in  which,  of  his 
own  motion,  from  the  plenitude  of  his  apostolic 
power,  having  seen  the  request  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  consent  of  the  bishops  of  Toulouse,  Cahors, 
and  Agen,  and  not  in  consequence  of  the  imperial 
decree,  he  created  in  the  empire  a  new  bishopric, 
repeating  seven  times,  that  it  was  he  who  erected  it, 
'per  nos,  ut  prasfertur,  erecta,'  and  citing  we  know 
not  what  decretal  of  Boniface  VTII.  whom  he  termed 
his  predecessor  of  happy  memory  '  felicis  recordati- 
onis/  The  indecency  of  some  fretful  expressions, 
which  filled  the  first  lines  of  this  bull,  had  been 
easily  pardoned  ;  but  it  was  in  itself  too  irreconcUe- 
able  with  the  maxims  of  the  church  of  France,  for 
the  publication  of  it  to  i^e  tolerated. 
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/ 
*  »  t  ■  • 

$2 very  one  knows,  that  according  to  the  articles 
4  and  5  of  the  concordat  of  1802,  the  pope  was 
never  to  give  canonical  investitures,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  nominations  made  by  the  emperor :  thus, 
even  in  1808,  these  nominations  had  always  been 
mentioned  in  the  bulls  of  investiture.  But  the  13th 
of  April,  1809,  the  holy  father  expedited,  for  the 
)ea-chbishop  of  Malines,  a  bull,  which,  as  it  did  not 
make  such  mention,  seemed  rather  to  nominate  than 
invest  this  metropolitan.  His  Majesty,  whom  war 
and  victory  occupied  in  Germany,  was  there  in- 
forme'il  of  this  novel  attempt ;  and,  to  cut  short  such 
contemptible  squabbles,  declared,  by  a  note  dated 
from  the  camp  of  Schonbrunn,  that  he  was  satisfied 
not  to  be  even  named  in  the  bulls  of  investiture.  On 
condition,  that  in  future  the  demand  of  these  bulls 
should  be  signed  by  his  minister  only  and  not  by 
himself.  It  is  afflicting  to  think  that  this  extreme 
moderation  of  a  victorious  sovereign  seemed  only 
to  embolden  the  court  of  Rome  in  its  system  of 
discord  and  usurpation:  but  the  holy  father  not* 
withstandmg  did  not  seize  this  opportunity  of  in* 
creasing  his  prerogative,  this  unhoped  for  occasion 
of  escaping  from  an  unequal  contest ;  and  since  this 
period,  in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  many  cardinals, 
and  of  twenty  prelates,  he  has  obstinately  continued 
to  refuse  canonical  investiture  to  all  the  newly 
nominated  bishops  in  France.  .  Already,  for  many 
years  past,  he  has  acted  in  the  same  manne  r  with 
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regard  to  Germany,  where  he  has  nearly  succeeded 
ia  extinguishiBg  episcopacy :  because  they  have 
.  ceded  some  possessions,  once  ecclesiastical,  to  Pro- 
testant princeSp  whom  it  was  necessary  to  indemnify, 
he  wishes  the  catholic  churches  to  remun  deprived 
of  tlieir  pastors;  a  strange  manner  of  rev^iging  oiie*8 
self  for  a  pope. 

When  such  was  the  political  conduct  of  Pius  VH. 
'  together  with  his  connivance  witii  the  enemies  of 
Italy ;  when  he  abused  to  such  a  degree  his  spiritual 
authority;  it  became  impossible  for  the  emperor 
longer  to  prohibit  the  French  army  from  entering 
the  city  of  Rome.  In  consentii^  to  this  measure, 
in  the  month  of  May  1809,  his  majesty  omitted 
nothing  that  could  tend  to  secure  and  even  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  Holy  See :  it  dq>ended  on  the 
pope  alone  to  continue  to  be  the  first  pastor  of  the 
churchy  and  even  one  of  the  Aempond  princes  of 
£urope.  But  the  pope  inunediately  assumed  the 
attitude  of  a  dbpossessed  sovereign  ;  he  caused  the 
avenues  of  his  palace  to  be  barricadoed^  and  revoked 
himself  all  the  civil  powers,  which  the  niagistrates 
appointed  by  him  exercised  in  his  name.  Appa* 
rently^  he  desired  AOt  dbly  to  dispense  them  from  the 
maintenance  of  public  tranquillity^  but  even  to  ex- 
cite them  to  disturb  it 

Of  all  the  circumstances  of  this  period,  ttie  least 
important  in  every  respect,  is  a  bull  of  the  10th  of 
June,  by  which  the  holy  £tther  pratended  to  exchide 
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the  .subjects  of  his  liiajesty  from  the  bosom  of  the 

catholic  churchy  over  which  he  would  no  longer 

preside.     Europe  has  not  oondescended  to  pay  the 

least  attentioQ  to  this  anathema;   and  it  has  not 

heen  noticed  even  in  Rome,  where,  however,  some 

seditious  persons  took  the  trouble  to  affix  it  to  the 

doors  of  the  three  principal  churches.     It  iftpears 

that  the  bull  of  the  10th  of  June  would  have  been 

solemnly  proclaimed  on  the  A9th,  the  day  sacred  to 

St,  Peter,  if  the  project  bad  not  been  discovered^ 

and  if  the  respect  due  to  the  prince  of  the  aposUes 

and  the  august  temple  which  bears  his  name  bad 

not  prevented  so  scsadalous  a  ceremony.    Much 

more  serious  attempts  were  however  made,  and  there 

was  not  time  to  await  the  orders  of  ius  majesty,  in 

order  to  airest  their  pr<^gress.     The  pope  left  Homie 

the  6th  of  July,  and  went  to  Savona,  where  he  Was 

received  with  all  the  magnificence  a  prince  could 

cWm ;  for  such  he  still  was,  and  no  person  but  hina- 

self  had  condemned  him  no  longer  to  fulfil  its 

functions. 

However,  it  was  not  prc^r  ihat  the  nominations 
made  by  the  emperor  conformiiJ>}e  to  the  -concordat, 
should  remsm  without  effect  He  might,  as  fen^ 
nwriy  under  Henry  HI.  under  Henry  IV.  even  binder 
Louis  XUI.  have  immediately  put  in  possessioB 
the  prelates  whom  (he  pope  «o  long  defemd  to  in* 
veit:  he  preferred,  .as  under  InOuis  KIV.  topehiiit 
them  to  gov€ff{i  their  dioceses  with  the  title  of  yicam 
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generator  of  administrators  named  by  the  chaptei^. 
Innocent  XI.  Alexander  VUI.  and  Innocent  XII. 
had  tacitly  approved  of  this  provisionary  airaDge- 
men(^  of  which  the  king  alone,  in  fact,  would  have 
bad  a  right  to  complain,  as  it  seemed  to  derogate 
from  the  royal  prerogative. 

Truth  obliges  us  to  avow  that  the  chapters  are 
modem  establishments,  the  rights  of  which  ascend 
up  to  the  middle  ages  only ;  but  the  Court  of  Rome 
itself  invokes  and  recommends  the  ecclesiastical 
rules,  which  in  the  course  of  the  latter  ages,  have  es- 
tablished, maintained,  and  extended  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  cathedral  chapters.  We  might,  then,  have 
expected  that  Pius  VII.  after  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors, would  have  refrained  from  all  claims  hos- 
tile to  the  conciliating  system  which  the  Emperor 
had  condescended  to  accede  to.  We  were  again 
disappointed  in  this  hope  ;  and  it  remains  for  us  to 
relate,  how  the  cardinal  di  Pietro,  the  oracle  of  the 
pope,  endeavoured,  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
J  810,  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  churches  of  the 
empire.  Secret  powers,  to  be  exercised  in  Rome,  had 
been  entrusted  to  this  cardinal,  who,  in  departing 
from  this  city,  transferred  them  to  Gregory  and  to'Sa- 
la,  who  misapplied  them  like  himself.  It  was  by  the 
care  of  these  three  persons  and  their  correspondents, 
that  a  collection  of  libels  and  of  falsehoods  was  print- 
ed in  Italy^  and  reprinted  at  Lyons,  and  distributed 
in  the  dark  to  some  credulous  readers.     But  the 
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lAanoaavres  of  the  cardinal  became  more  and  more  aC" 
tive  after  the  senatas  consultum  of  the  17th  of  Feb* 
1810^  which,  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  Italy,  of  Europe, ' 
and   of  the  church,  finally   abolished  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
This  senatus  consultum  abolished  only  disorders 
and  scandals :  in  delivering  the  popes  from  terrestri- 
al cares,  which  the  Gospel  had  interdicted  them,  it 
fully  preserved  to  them  the  means  of  being  venera- 
ble pontiff,  and  of  filling  with  splendonr  the  chair  of 
that  first  apostle,  who  reigned  not,   nor  thought  of  ■ 
reigning,  and  whose  successors   during  eight  centu- 
ries, had  not  been  princes  of  this  world.     But  Pius 
VII.  wished  so  to  be,  the  cardinal  di  Pietro  wished 
him  the  same,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  recovering  this  throne  was,  to 
produce  a  schism  in  the  bosom  of  the  Gallican 
churchy  or  at  least  to  inspire  the  Government  with 
apprehensions  of  such  an  event. 

This  enterprize  not  only  did  not  succeed,  but  the 
effects  of  so  many  measures  did  not  begin  to  be  per- 
ceivable until  the  end  of  the  year  1810,  after  the 
nomination  of  a  new  archbishop  of  Paris.  Invested 
by  the  chapter  with  the  same  powers  which  had  been 
previously  conferred  on  S.  A.  E.  cai'dinal  Fesch  the' 
new  metropolitan  received  an  epistle  fi-om  the  pope 
which  declared  them  null,  and  which  implied  even 
that  cardinal  Fesch  had  acknowledged  their  insufii- 
ciency  J  on  wliich  matter  the  holy  father  has  since 
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been  formally  contradicted  by  this  prelate.  But  a 
dispatch  much  more  remarkable  is  that  which  the 
cardinal  di  Fietro  addressed  to  his  Holiness  the  1 1th 
NoY«  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  out  to  him  the  line 
of  conduct  he  should  henceforward  pursue.  Its  prin- 
cipal object  was  to  oppose  to  the  bishops,  nominated 
by  the  Emperor  and  sanctioned  by  the  cliapters,  vicars 
apostolic,  who  would  thus  raise  altar  against  altar. 
It  was  to  obtain  this  end,  that  the  cardinal  sent  to  the 
pope  modds  of  briefs,  which  he  presented  to  him^  to 
send  to  the  bishops,  to  tlie  chapters,  and  to  the  vicars 
who  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  the  schism.  Pius 
Yll.on  the  30th  of  November,  returned  to  the  cardinal 
di  Pietro  acknowledgments  for  his  lessons,  set  about 
transcribing  the  formulas  we  have  just  noticed,  and 
addressed  them  to  the  canons  of  Florence,  of  Asti, 
and  of  Paris.  Do  these  briefs  make  mention  of 
the  concordat  of  1802,  or  even  that  of  1515  ?  By 
no  means :  they  cite,  on  the  oontrsry^  bulls  of  Ju- 
lius III.  of  Clement  VII.  of  Julius  U.  of  Alexander 
V.  and  even  a  decretal  of  Boniface  VIIL  of  blessed 
memoiy,  inserted,  they  say  in  the  coUectioD  of 
^^  Extravagants."  This  is,  as  we  have  stated,  ('>  the 
imme  of  one  of  the  canonical  compilations  which  the 
popes  published  in  the  course  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  authority  of  which  the  church  of  France 
has  never  recognized.    Such  are  the  texts  which 

VoLl,  p.  211^212. 
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the  pope  quotes  for  the  porj^Ofie  of  convertkig  him- 
self into  an  nniversftl  biahop^  and  ia  order  to  pretend 
that  .the  dioceses  of  France  ought  to  be  governed  by 
Yicars  who  derive  all  their  powers  from  him*    It  was 
requisite  even  that  these  vicars^  in  exercising  those 
poweis^  should  at  all  times  be  careful  to  indicate  their 
character  and  origin :  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  expressly  designate  thetnselves^  delegates  of 
the  Holy  See.  O)    We  dare  assert,  that  there  is  not 
in  the  annals  of  the  GralEcan  Church  any  era  in 
which  she   would  have  tolerated  such  a '  regime,' 
and  we  do  not  think  that  Hildebrand  himself  would 
have  dared  to  propose  so  unheard  of  a  regulation. 
In  addiressing  the  decretal  of  the  cardinal  di  Fietro 
to  the  canons  of  Flprence^  his  Holiness  set  forth, 
that  be  had  been  consulted  by  the  chapter  of  this 
church ;  but  all  the  canons  who  composed  it  deny 
the  hypothesis,  and  ai^  besides,  united  in  upholding  in 
the  functions  of  administmtor  the  archbishop  nomi- 
nated by  his  Msyesty. 

The  Holy  Fathar's  experiment  on  the  chapter  of 
Asti  had  no  better  success :  and  in  that  of  Paris, 
there  was  but  one  solitary  canon  met  with  who  had 
lent  an  ear  to  such  deplorable  suggestions.  In  truth, 
there  was  found  with  this  canon  a  manuscript  libel 
against  the  bishops ;  (^>  but  this  libel  displayed  su^ 

(1)  See  Appendix  R.  R. 
(2)  Intitled : '  Of  the  Nominated  Bishops^  and  of  their  savoy 
to  the  Vacant  ChurcbM  to  take  poiseMkni  of  them.' 
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proiaund  ignomnce  of  eccjesuistical^  hisiQrjr,  it  pro- 
claimed such  a  contempt  of  all  propriety  and  of  afl 
laws,  it  was  so  grossly  seditious,  that  its  publicatioD 
had  been  much  more  useless  than  dangerous.  Tlie 
author  stated  in  direct  terms,  '  that  it  was  com- 
manded him  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens ;'  and  to  realize  this  edifying  misaioD,  he 
gives  as  far  as  in  him  lies  the  signal  of  schism,  by 
declaring  schismatics,  both  the  bishop  named  by 
the  Emptor,  the  chapters  which  received  tbem, 
and  whoev^  acknowledged  in  them  any  spiritual 
authority. 

The  cardinal  di  Pietro  resided,  at  Semnr ;  it  was 
frmn  thence  he  expedited  his  orders,  as  weU  to  Savo- 

^na,  as  to  the  west  and  the  north  of  France.  His 
emissaries  exhausted  themselves  in  vain  endeavour  to 
organize  everywhere  a  sect  of  pretended  pure  Co- 

'ihoUcs,(^^  who  we^  to  withdraw  themsdves  from 

'  the  authority  of  the  bishops  and .  capitulaiy  admi* 
nistrators,  and  listen  to  none  but  the  apostolic  vicars. 

*  But  so  many  commotions  tended  only  to  disturb  the 
minds  of  some  idle  or  neglected  females,  and  of  some 
young  seminarists.     The  influence  of  the  cardinal 

'  di  Pietro  was  not  in  the  slightest  d^ee  perceptible, 

save  in  a  small  number  of  disreputable  boarding 

houses. 
We  omit  many  other  wretched   details,   which 

(1)  AppeB4ixS.S. 
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would  be  altogether  unworthy  of  the  pablic  atten^ 
lion  :   those  on  which  we  have  entered  suffice  to 
demonstrate  what  we  advanced,  to  wit,  that  since 
the  year  1800  down  to  the  end  of  1810,  the  maxims 
of  the  court  of  Rome  have  not  ceased  to  be  those 
of  Gregory  VII.  of  Innocent  III.  and  of  Boniface 
VIII.  of  *  blessed  memory.*    This  indeed  is  the  con* 
elusion  which  results  from  the  '  reclamations/  against 
the   organic  law    of  the    concordat,    against   the 
maxims  of  the  Grallican  Church,  above  all,  against 
the  four  articles  of  1682 ;  from  the  actual  renewal  of 
all  the  anathemas  laimched   against   these  same 
articles ;  from  the  instructions  relative  to  the  posses^ 
siohs  ceded  in  Germany  to  the  Protestant  princes ; 
from  the  instructions  concerning  marriages,  and  which 
reprobate  the  Napoleon  code;  frcnn the  writing,  in 
which  Pins  VII.  maintains,  that  even  h^icfte  the 
time  of  Pepin  there  existed  a  court  of  Rome,  which 
had  domains  and  subjects;  from  the  bull,  in  which  he 
creates,  of  his  own  proper  authority,  a  bishoprick  in 
France ;  from  the  canonical  investitures  granted  to 
French  bishops,  without  any  mention  of  their  no* 
mination  by  the  emperor ;  from  the  boll  of  excom- 
munication of  10th  of  June  1809 ;  finally,  from  the 
briefs  digested  by  the  cardinal  di  Pietro,  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  vicars  apostolic  in  place  of 
the  legitimate  pastors.     What  language  do  all  these 
documents  speak,  if  not,  that  the  pope  can  dispossess 
and  depose  kings,  annul  civil  laws,  subvert  the  rules 


of  the  chords  w4  govnsi^  direeUj^  or  canae  to  be 
governed  at  bb  will^  emh  particular  diocwe  l  that  be 
18^  that  he  ought  to  be^  not  ouljr  a  temponJ  piiaee, 
but  tha  dictator  and  aoveraiga  of  all  princea,  and  the 
uoiversal  Ushop  of  aU  Cbiiatendom  ?    Yea  I  H  tha 
tweuty^feTan  propositilotta  of  HUdabnuid  were  for 
ever  loaty^')  they  would  all  be  found  aafe  io   tbe 
acts  of  Piua  VII. !  and  thla  cireumataoce  baa  no* 
thing  in  it  astoniahing  to  those  who  have  studied 
the  history  of  the  court  of  RomQ«    Thb  courts  aa 
long  as  it  shall  exists  will  have  no  other  maYuna ; 
ahe  can  hardly  dissemble  with  rsapact  to  them  at 
the  times  even  which  most  peculiarly  claim  thb 
circumspection :   and  she  will  yet  be  seen  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  circumstances  which  may  pomit 
her^  to  support  them  by  thundering  aaathemaa, 
wars,  revolutions,  and  unliroitsd  proscriptimis.   The 
only  efficacious  guarantees,  agamst  this  speciea  of 
public  calamities^  consist,  in  the  absolute  extinctioii 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes,  and  in  the 
strict  limitation  of  their  spiritual  authority^  to  a  ooo^ 
formity  with  the  rules,  practice  and  doctrine,  of  the 
seven  first  ceQtnries  of  the  church. 

(1)  Se^  p««e8  77,  78. 
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NOT^  A,  PAGE  9>66. 

Sanctitas  tna  proM  noyeiut  princlpium  borttm  malomm 
Inde  fuisse,  qa6d  noimtttli  pontlfices  tut  pnedecessores^  prari- 
entes  aaribus,  ut  inquit  apostolus  Paulas^  ooacenrav^nmt 
magistros  ad  desideria  sua,  non  at  ab  iis  discerent  qaod  fivcere 
deberent,  sed  eonim  studio  et  calliditate  inveuiretur  ratio  qui 
liceret  id  quod  liberet  Inde  eiTectum  est,  pmteTqaiai  qu6d 
principatum  omnem  sequitur  adulatiq,  ut  umbra  corpus,  diffi- 
citiimusque  semper  foit  aditus  veritatis  ad  aured  principum, 
qudd  confestim  prodirent  doctores  qui  docerent  pontificem  esse 
dominum  omnium  beneftciorum^  et  ideo,  cilim  dominus  jure 
Tendat  quod  suum  est,  necessari6  sequi  Jn  pontiflcem  non  posse 
cadere  simoniam,  ita  quod  voluntas  pontificis,  quaHscumque 
eafaerit,  sit.re^Iaqu&cg'us  operationes  et  actionem  dirtgan- 
tur;  ex  quo  procul  dubio  efficitur  utqtddquid  Hbeat  etLun 
liceat  Ex  boc  fonte,  tanqUam  ex  equo  Trcpano,  irrupt  in 
ecclesiam  Dei  tot  abusus.  CancU.  detector,  cardm,  de  emen^ 
dandd  eectend* 

Vtan  B,  PkM  341. 

,  PlusiMin  Mb&xm  plaoeftt  sous  le  poatttcai  d'iJexM»4rs 
in.  (1 169^1181)  PorlgiiKB  de  cette  prttentiiMi  dM  pafp^ia. 
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<'  n  est  ais^  de  conjecturer^  ajoutent-ilsj  que  lea  metropo- 
**  litams  d'Allemagpie>  et  sor-tout  ceux  qui  sont  en  mtoe 
temps  Electeurs  de  Tempire,  ont  soaffert  fort  impatiemment 
cette.grande  diminution  de  leors  droits,  an  sujet  de  la  coo- 
''  firmation  des  ^v^ques  nouveaax^  elus  dans  tears  proviiices 
respectives  ;  et  les  griefs  dresses  a  Constance,  sons  Tern- 
pereur  Sigismond,  par  les  deputes  des  provinces  de  lanalkm 
Allemande,  et  portes  ensnite  au  concile  de  Constance  par 
**  des  d^putds  de  la  m^me  nation,  comme  le  rapporte  Goldast, 
nous  Tapprennent  clairement.  Voici  ce  qu'on  lit  au  chapitre 
troisi^me :  Toutes  les  fois  qu'il  conyiendra  de  faire  des  Elec- 
tions, apr^s  qu'elles  seront  faites,  qu'elles  soient  examinees 
selon  la  forme  du  droit  par  les  superieurs  imm^diats,  et  si 
on  les  trouve  canooiques,  qu'elles  soient  confirmees;  et  qn'il 
<'  ne  soit  permis,  en  aucune  maniere,  au  souyerain  pontife, 
d'attenter  la  moindre  chose  qui  puisse  y  etre  contraire,  a 
moins  que  les  elus  ne  lui  soient  immediatement  sounds, 
"  auquel  cas  il  pourra  leur  intimer  ses  defenses ;  on  d  moins 
qu'il  n'arriye  qu'on  ait  agi  en  quelque  fagon  contre  les  for- 
mes du  droit ;  pour  lors,  comme  il  est  tenu  i  Tobsenrance 
du  droit,  de  m^me  il  lui  est  permis,  en  remarquant  ce  qui 
"  aurait  kxk  fait  ou  tentE  centres  les  lois,  de  le  reformer,  et 
"  m^me  de  corriger  et  de  punir  les  transgresseurs.  Nous 
*'  ayons  d^j4  dtabli  ci-dessus  que  ce  dernier  pouvoir  appar- 
'*  tient  au  souverain  pontife  de  droit  commun.  Quoique  le 
*'  concile  de  Constance,  dans  la  xxxvi.  session,  pour  emp^her 
**  que  la  paix  de  Peglise  ne  fut  troublee,  ait  ratifie  les  confirma- 
tions d'ey^ch^s  faites  par  les  papes  qu'il  deposa  bientot 
apres,  et  qu'il  aif  ordonne  d'expedier  et  de.  signer  en  son 
"  nom  les  bulles  qui  n'ayaient  point  encore  kXk  donnees  aox 
ey^ues  qui  avaient  abdique,  ou  qui  etaient  chasses  de  leur 
si^ge,  il  a  n^anmoins  pense  serieusement,  dans  le  m^me 
temps,  i  reduire  les  confirmations  d'^y^ues  aux  teimes  de 
*'  I'ancien  droit,  puisque  dans  le  d6cret  de  la  XL.  sesdcm,  par 
',  lequel  il  prescriyit  au  pape  qui  devait  ^tre  tiu,  par  maniire 
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*'  d'areftiBflemeiiB  salntaires,  beauooap  de  points  de  la  plus 
**  grande  importance^  auxquels  dans  la  suite  il  devait  donner 
*'  encore  une  meillenre  forme,  il  ins^ra,  dans  le  cinqoieme 
"  article,  celui  de  la  confirmation  des  elections.    Mais  ce  que 
**  le  conciie  de  Constance  a  seulement  premedit^,  nous  savons 
"  que  le  conciie  de  B41e  ?a  fait  plus  efficacement :  car,  apr^s 
"  avoir  retranche  les  reserves,  tant  gen^rales  que  particuli^res, 
''  il  permet  seulement  que,  dans  le  cas  oil  Teg^Iise  ou  la  re- 
**  publique  pourrait  souf&ir  quelque  ddmmage,  on  puisse  re- 
"  courir  au  souverain  pontife,  pour  la  confirmation  des  elec- 
"  tions  canoniques  ;  ajoutant  que,  si  Rome  refusait  la  confir- 
**  mation,  la  tiourelle  Election  serait  d^volue  au  chapitre.    Au 
"  reste,  il  ordonne  clairement,  que  les  elections  se  fassent  sans 
"  aucun  emp^chement ;  qu'elliis  soient  confirmees  avec  con- 
"  Baissance  de  cause,  selon  la  disposition  du  droit  commun. 
Les  griefs  de  Mayence,  faits  apr^s  le  conciie  de  Bale,  Pan 
1440,  et  rapport^s  dans  Senckemberg  sous  le  nom  de  projet 
de  concordat,  sont  enti^rement  conformes  d  ces  plaintes ;  ils 
d^eloppent  le  sens  de  ces  mots,  sehn  la  disptmtum  du  droit 
commun,  lorsq'ils  dssurent  que,  selon  la  regie  du  droit  com- 
"  mun,  le  droit  de  confirmer  les  elections  doit  6tre  restitu^  au 
*'  superieur  immediat :    P^lection  etant  faite,  disent  ils,  le 
''  dlreret  d'electton  doit  ^tre  presente  au  superieur  immediat, 
"  auquel  appartient  le  droit  de  confirmer ;  ce  superieur  doit, 
'*  dans  cette  affaire,  examiner  avec  soin  la  forme  de  Pelection, 
**  le  m^te  de  I'elu,  ainsi  que  toutes  les  circonstances ;  de 
fa^on  que,  si  P61ection  doit  ^tre  confirmee,  elle  doit  I'^tre 
jlidiciairement.  Les  peres  du  synode  diocesain  de  Frisingue 
en  Bavi^re  ont  adopts,  en  la  m^me  annee  f440,  ces  projets 
des  Etats  de  PEmpire,  &c. 

Quelqnes  anteurs  Fran^ais  ont  remarqu^  comment  les  dis- 
sensions notoires  et  publiques  entre  le  pape  Innocent  XI  et 
'*  le  roi  Louis  XIV  avaient  sembl^  prater  une  occasion  favor- 
''  able  pour  r^tablir  Pancienne  discipline,  et  pour  retrancher 
**  cette  onereuse  subordination  que  traine  apres  soi  Pobligatioa 
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"  de  demander  et  d'obteoir  des  buUdB  pontificales  poor  dm 
*'  beneficeg  eonsistoriaux.  Pax  li,  non^aealeiiieat  il  restenil» 
dans  lea  royaumes,  des  sommea  hniBWiaea  d'argent,  qu'oB 
envoie  tons  les  ana  i  Bome  j  maia  lea  tv^nea  rentreniest 
dana  leors  aociena  droita«  et  le  cl^fg^,  tant  reg^ulier  que  ae- 
culier,  en  aerait  mieoz  regl^/' — Du  ^fou9en9emeni  th  tEgluB, 
''  trad,  du  latin  de  Fedronitts,  torn.  I.  c.  4.  §  8. 

NOTB  C,  PAOB  345. 
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Le  retabliasement  dea  mitiopolitama  dans  leon. 
ciena  droits^  dit  M.  I'ey^ue  de  Novare,  donne  les  mayeas 
de  poarvoir,  aana  aucun  retard  pr(yudiciabla»  les  ^lisea  ▼»- 
cantea.  C'eat  dana  ce  but  que  le  fameux  candle  de  Nicee  a 
attribaft  aux  aeula  m&tropolitaina  Pordinatioii  des  ev^ues : 
toua  les  Goncilea  posterieora  n'ont  jamais  yaula  reoonnaitie 
pour  ^r^ue  celui  qui  n'^tait  point  ordona^  par  dtoet  de 
son  mitropolitain.  Lea  pontifes  Romains  euz-m^es  oat 
soutenu  cette  doctrine  gfen^rale  de  F^glise  jusqu'en  1051,  et 
elle  a  kA  religieuaement  obaervee  pendant  miUe  aas  et  plus. 
L'^y^ue  consacre  par  le  metropolitain  et  par  aes  saffiragans 
**  passait  immediatement  au  gouyemement  de  son  eglise,  et 
"  kXBii  installe  par  le  clerg^  du  siege  yacant  L'antiqaite  ne 
connut  jamais  Pinatitution  canonique  ni  le  aerment  de  fidelile 
auxquela  lea  pontifes  Bomains  aasvyettirent  Pepiacopat  dana 
les  demiers  temps,  et  par  lesquela  i)s  enchain^rent  ainsi  son 
pouvoir  diyin  et  originel.  Tels  sont  les  prindpes  yiais  et 
''  inyariables ;  telle  est  la  doctrine  consUote  et  pare  de 
**  I'eglise/'  Addre$9e  de  Peveque  de  J^avare  d  S,  A,  L  le  prmee 
vtce-roi d'ltalie.    Moniteur,  II  fevrier  1811. 

M.  Pey^ue  de  Forli  profeaae  lea  m^ea  principea.    "  Le 
"  pouyoir  ordinaire  des  ey^ques,  dit-il,  d^riye  immediatemeat 

''  du  Christ. E^  quelque  lieu  que  ae  trouye  un  ey^ue,  soit 

"  a  Borne,  a  Gubbio,  d  Constantinople,  ^  Reggio,  i  Alexandrie 
"  ou  d  Tani>  il  a  le  mime  caractere  et  jpuit  de  la  mtoie  aotorite. 
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''  Tous  sont  egalemefU  ftuccesseurs  des  apotres ;  ainsi  8*ex- 
'f  prime  Bsint  J^r6me...,..Apr^s  Pabdication  de  Nectaire,  le 
'^  concile  d'Eph^  ^crivit  au  clerg^  de  ConstaDtinople  de 
^'  prendre  aoin  de  cette  eglise  poar  en  rendre  compte  i  celui 

qui,  par  la  Tolonte  divinej  serait  ordonne  d'apr^s  Pordre  de 

Pemperenr Pendant  plus  de  mille  ans,  on  n'a  oonnu 

"  dans  Veglise  ni  I'institution  canonique>  ni  le  serment  de 
*'  fidelite  an  pape ;  liens  fatals  au  pouvoir  ordinaire  Episcopal, 
''  &c/'    Manitewr  da  16  f(§vrier  1811. 

"  Je  snis  intimement  persuade,  dit  M.  Pev^ue  de  Verone, 
**  que  la  juridiction  spirituelle  qu'nn  ev^ue  exerce,  lui  est 
''  oonfiee  imm^atement  par  Dien,  et  qu'il  peut  6tre  place  sur 
"  son  siege  par  la  puissance  competente,  en  yertu  des  decrets 

**  canoniques  de  Peglise  uniyerselle Les  ^y^ues  ne  sont 

**  pas  les  vicaires  des  souyerains  pontifes,  mais  les  yeritables 

'^ordinaires  de  leurs  dioceses Au  concile  de  Trente, 

'*  les  ^y^ues  les  plus  doctes  defendirent  ayec  force  les  pr6- 
•*  rogatives  de  I'episcopat.'' — Moniteur  da  ler.  mars  181 1. 

M.  Innoc.  Liruti,  ey^ue  de  Verone,  dont  nous  yenons  de 
transcrire  les  paroles,  a  public,  il  y  a  enyiron  trente  ans,  un 
▼olume  m  4^<?.  intitule,  T)e  JiniSus  sacerdoiii  et  imperii,  sayant 
et  judideux  ouyrage  que  la  cour  de  Rome  s^est  empress^e  de 
condamner. 
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Note  A,  pagb  41. 

Sieehi  e  iroppo  verisimile  che  nacesse  in  qw^  tempi  (di  Stefano 
IHy  Adriano  I)  o  lo  strumento,  o  almen  Papiniane  delta  dtmaxion 
di  OoHstantinj,  et  che  ^fiovane  quesioper  indurre  Pippino  e  Carlo 
JIf .  a  coneedere  Peutrcaio  alpiyut,  Muratori»  Fieao  Esposizione 
del  diritti  imperiali  ttd  Estensi  sopra  la  cittd  di  Comacchio,  1.  i. 
p.d6. 

Note  B^  Paqb  4L 

Decrettm  imptriaie,  icriptum,  actum,  ccncessum  sacrdsanctw,  et 
catholics,  apoitolicayue  Ecclesue  Romans,  a  beato  Constantino, 
guiprimm  omnium  Jmpcratorumfuit  CkrittianuM. 

In  nomine  sancte  et  individuas  Trinitatis^  Patris,  et  Filii,  et 
Spiritiis  sancti,  Imperator  Caesar  Flavius  Constantinus,  in 
Christo  Jesu  uno  ipsius  sanctse  Trlnitatis,  Salvatore,  Domino 
et  Deo  nostro,  fidelis,  tranquillus,  beneficus,  Alemannictis,  Go- 
thicns,  Sarmaticus,  Germanicus,  Britannicus,  Huthnicus^  pius^ 
felix,  victor,  triumphator,  semper  ang^ustus,  sanctissimo  ac 
beatissinio  patri   patrum  Silvestro  epiijcopa  et  papse  magns 
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Urbis  Bomse,  et  omnibus  ejus  Buccessoribos  summis  pcmtificibiis 
qui  in  catbedra  beati  Petri  usque  ad  mundi  consummationero 
sessuri  sunt,  omnibnsque  yenerandissimis,  piis  ac  catholids 
episcopis  qui  huic  sacrosancts  Bomanae  ecclesiee  per  banc  im- 
perialem  nostram  constitutionem  subjecti  sunt,   gratia,  pax, 
dilectio/  alacritas,    propitiatlo,  misericorclia,  ub  omnipotenti 
Deo,  et  Patre,  et  Jesu-Christo  filio  ejus,  et  Spirita  sancto,  com 
omnibus  nobis.    Qus  A  redemptore  et  salvatore  nostro  Domino 
Jesu-Christo,  qui  est  filius  altissimi  Patris,  per  sanctos  apos- 
tolos  suos  Petrum  et  Paulum,  mediatore  patre  nostro  SilTestio 
summo  pontifice  et  unirersali  papi,  prodigiose  erga  nos  ex 
miseracordii  ejus  gesta  sunt,  clari  enarratione  per  imperialem 
banc  nostram  scriptionem  omni  posteritati  studuimua  tradere 
ad  cognitionem  et  scientiam  onmium  toto  terrarum  orbe  popu^ 
lorum,  penitus  ab  intuno  corde  progrediente  no5tr»  claritatia 
ac  mansuetudims'eoQfesaiQiie. 

Piim&m  quidem  Dosiram  fidem  effmmns  ac  proMlkaaBna^ 
qnam  i  cupradicto  beatissimO  patre  «t  intercessore  noetrOj  Stt« 
Testro,  uniyersali  antistite,  edocti  somus  ad  esdificationem 
mentis  omnium  nostrdon ;  etineffusam  super  nos  mis«riCDnHam 
denunciamus.  Scire  enim  vos  omnes  volumus,  quemadmodoBi 
sacri  nostr^  superius  pragmaticd  institutione  robis  declara- 
▼imus>  nos  i  cultu  idolorum  tautorum  et  surdonim  et  mannfac> 
torum,  nempe  diabolicarum  compositionum,  et  ab  omni  pompi 
satans  digressos,  et  ad  puram  cbristianorum  fidem,  qoas  vera 
est  et  vita  sterna,  progresses  :  quemadmodilim  nos  ipse  miri- 
ficus  et  supemus  pater  nosier  et  preceptor  Silvester  instruxh 
in  Deam  patrem  omnipotentem,  fact<Nrem  coeli  et  terrse,  visi- 
bilium  omnium  et  invisibilium,  et  in  Jesum-Christum  filium 
ejus  untgenitum,  Dominum  nostrum,  per  quem  omnia  facta 
sunt,  et  in  Spiritum  sanctum,  dominum  et  vivificatorem  omnis 
creaturse ;  docens  credere  Patrem,  Filium,  et  Spiritum  sanctum, 
sic  confiteri,  utin  Trinitate  perfecta  et  plenitudo  divinitatis  sit, 
et  unitas  potestatis.  Deus  Pater,  Deus  Filius,  Deus  Spiritus 
sancttts,  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.    Tres  igitur  persoiue,  sed  una 
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polestM.     Perfectis  igitut  coelestibus  virtatibus  et  onmibus 
terrestribus  materiis  b^nigno  sapientue  suaenntu ;  cum  prixnunl 
hominem  ex  telreatri  lima  finxisset  ad  imaginem  et  simUitu- 
dinem  suaiD,  hunc  in  paradiso  delicianira  posuit :  cui  daa 
serpens  aatiquos,  hostis  diabolua  inyidisset,  amarissimo  gustu 
vetiti  ligni  exulem  ab  iU4  felict  yit4  egit ;  iUoque  expulao,  non 
<iiiuttlt  letattbus  aagittis^  diFersis  inodi9>  alioa  jaculaxi,  ut  de- 
ducat  i  ¥]4  yeritatis  hamanam  genuQ^  et  idolorum  cultui, 
aempe  cveatunis^  jion  creatori>  Qerrire  persuadeat  omnibud;  ut 
qiioa  pp«3H  SHIS  artifioiia  Irretitos  leterais  suppliciis  tradat  e^- 
onuaandos*    At  Deas»  erga  suom  opificium  misericordii  com- 
motiis,  mifleia  Sanctis  proplietis,  et  per  hos  lumen  vitiej  nenap^ 
filium  sunm  Dominum  nostrum  SaWatorem  et  Deum  Jesum- 
Cbristom,  aimandans>  posted  misit  etiam  ipsum  unigenitum 
sttum  filiom  Verbum  s^ientiie;   qui,  descendens  de  ccelo 
pn^ter  nostram  salntem,  conceptnsque  e  Spiritu  sancto,  et  ex 
MarH  rirgiae,  Verbum  caio  factum  est,  et  habitayit  in  nobis* 
son  amittens  quod  erat,  sed  incipiens  esse  qfuod  non  erat: 
D^iia  perfeet!i8>  ui  Deus  miracula  faciens,  ut  bomo  passiones 
famiuinas  preferens.    Sic  Verbum  hominem,  et  Denm  Verbum, 
luminem  et  Deum  Verbum  sentimus  documentis  patris  nostH 
SilTBStri  sompi  p<mtlficis,  ut  Dens  verus  et  homo  rerus  idem> 
existat,  ftuUoque  modo  dobitetur.     Electis  igitur  duodecim 
afMStolos,  in  eorum  conspedtu  et  inoumerabiiium  populorum, 
admirandis  prodigiis  indaruit.    iGonfiteqaur  ipsum  Doxninqm 
nostrum  Jesum^Cbristum  adimplevisse  leges  et  propbetias; 
paocnm  esse  et  «rucifiznm  aecundihn  Scripti^ras,  tertii  die  A 
moctuis  sucrexiase,  assumptom  esse  in  c<Bliim,  sedere  ad  dex- 
tenuB  patris,  inde  yenturum  judicare  yivos  et  mortnos,  cii^as 
regni  non  est  finis.  Hac  est  nostra  ortbodoxa  fides  i  beatissimo 
fNipi  noatio  ^yestro  nobis  exposita.     Hortamur   igitur   et 
monedons    omnes    populos,    yariasque    bominum    nationes, 
haac  fidem  retinece,  ptiedicare,.  et  in  nomine  sanctie  Trinitatis 
Wptiwwi  f^tiam  su8cipere>  et  Dominum  nostrum  et  Salya- 

torem  Jesom^Chriatum^  qui  cqm  Patre  et  Spiritu  sancto  in 
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tttema  gecularegnat,  adorare  oordepio^  qaem  beatiflBimiu  p«ter 
nostef  Silvester  universalis  antistes  prsdicat 

Ipse  enim  Dominus  nbster,  me  peccatorem  miseratasj  misit 
sanctos  apostolos  suos,  visitansque  nos,  lumine  claritatia  sam 
nos  circumfudit,  abstractosque  ^  tenebris  ad  veritatis  oogniti* 
onem  di^atas  est  deducere.  Postquam  enim  valida  tarpitodo 
leprae  omnem  corporis  mei  camem  invasisset,  i  multisqae 
medicis  caratio  mihi  adhiberetar,  quorum  studio  sanitatem 
consequi  noa  poteram,  in  his  sacerdotes  Capitolio  ad  me  vene- 
runty  oportere  dicentes,  piscinam  in  Capitolio  fieri,  et  banc  in- 
nocenti  oalidoque  cruore  repleri^  ubiublutus  expiationem  ac 
nitorem  consequerer.  Juxta  igitur  horum  monita,  moltis  inno* 
eentibus  pueris  ooUectis,  volentibnsque  sceleratis  sacerdotibas 
eos  mactare  eorumque  sanguine  replere  piscmam,  laerymis 
matrum  nostra  serenitas  permota  est ;  ^  vestigio  exbormimiis 
execrandum  scelus,  easque  miserati  imperavimus  reddi  filios, 
datisque  insuper  vehiculis  ac  multis  muneribus  l»tas  ad  pro- 
pria domicilia  dimissimus.  H4c  die  exacts,  noctum^ue  qoiettt 
superveniente  somno  nobis  deditis,  adsunt  sancti  apostoli  Petms 
et  Paulus  mihi  dicentes  :  '^  Quoniam  sceleribus  imposulsti 
modum  et  effusionem  innoxii  cruoris  exhorruisti,  ecce  4  Domino 
et  Deo  jQOStro  missi  sumus  daturi  tibi  consilium,  quo  sanitatem 
riecipies.  Audi  igitur  prseceptum  nostrum  et  fac  quae  te  monu- 
erimus.  Urbis  hcgus  episcopus  Silvester,  persecutiones  tuas 
fugiens,  in  cavemis  petrarum  cum  suis  clericis  delitescit  in 
monte  Soracte.  Hunc  ad  te  accerse,  eoque  docente  disciss 
veram  veritatis  piscinam,  in  qui  ci^  ter  demersus  iueris, 
omnis  leprae  deformitas  te  relinquet.  Quo  facto,  banc  remn* 
nerationem  compensa  salvatori  tuo,  ut,  tuns  impeiiia,  et  code* 
siae  per  totum  orbem  restituantur.  £t  tu  te  ipsum  in  h&c  parte 
emunda,  ut,  omnem  idolorum  superstitionem  relinquens,  aoium 
vivum  et  verum  Deum,  qui  solus  est  verus  Deus,  colas  et 
adores,  et  ejus  adimpleas  voluntatem."  Experrectus  igitur 
juxta  quae  fuerant  imperata  ab  apostolis  feci,  advocansqoe 
^l^ium  et  ep^um  patrem  p^am,  qui  noa  ilhuninavi^  SiU 
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^reatnxm,  omnia  qu»  mihi  maadaverant  sancti  apostoU  el 
«xpo6ai;  reqoisivique  ab  eo,  quinam  dii  essent  Petrus  et 
Paulas  nnncnpati.  Hie  dixit  eos  non  appellari  yerd  deos,  sed 
ease  apostoloB  SaWatoris  nostri  Domini  Jesu-Christi.  Itenbn 
Goepi  rogare  beatissimum  papam»  nam  qufe  clare  horum  apos- 
tolorom  haberentur  imagines,  si  ex  pictuii  saltern  possem  eos 
egnoocere,  qaos  ex  visione  didiceram.  Tunc  omnibus  modis 
Tenerandas  ille  pater  divorum  apostolorum  imagines  afferri  per 
ciiaoanam  jassit :  quas  ego  conspicatus,  et  eorum  effigies,  quos 
in  somno  vidissem,  per  eas  imagines  recognoscens,  magni 
Toce  coram  satrapis  nostris  exclamavi,  bos  esse  quos  Tidissem 
in  ftomnis.  Ad  hfec,  beatissimus  is  pater  noster  Silvester,  urbis 
Rome  episcopus,  tempus  nobis  poenitentiae  prsscripsit  in  cilicio 
intra  nostrum  palatiom  Lateranense,  at  omnia  d  nobis  imparl 
gestaetiiyuste  perpetratajejuniis,  TigUiis,  laorymis  et  precibus 
apod  Doininum  Salvatorem  nostrum  delerentur.  Cxindd  cle- 
ricis  impooentibus  mihi  manus,  usque  ad  ipsum  summum 
pontificem  penreni  :  ibique  renuncians  pompis  satane,  et 
operibas  ejus,  et  omnibus  manufactis  idolis,  me  credere  in 
imum  Deum  patrem  omnipotentem,  creatorem  csli  et  terras, 
▼isibilium  omnium  et  invisibilium,  et  in  unum  Dominum 
Jesum-Christum,  filium  Dei  unigenitum,  Dominum  nostrum, 
conoeptnm  ex  Spiritu  sancto  in  Man4  virgine,  sponte  in  con- 
epectu  omnis  populi  confessus  sum.  Benediota  piscina  ilia 
me  temi  immersione  salubris  aquaa  expiavit.  Cihnque  essem 
in  sinu  piscinae,  manum  tangentem  me  de  ccelo  propriis  oculis 
▼idi,  at  ab  e4  mundus  exurgens  omni  lepne  fosditateme  mun-* 
dum  cognoTi.  Extractum  autemme  ex  sacril  piscini,  candidis 
yestibus  induerunt  Septiformeque  Spiritiibs  sancti  signum  in- 
didit^  beatae  unctionis  contactn  signum  sanctae  crucis  pater 
rneee  fronti  impressit,  dicens :  Signet  te  Deus  sigillo  fidei  suae, 
in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  sancti ;  omnisque  clerus 
respondit  amen,  Adjecit  summus  antistes  :  Pax  tibi.  Tertiii 
igitur  die  posteaqudm  accepissem  mysterium  divini  baptis- 
matis,  et  post  leprae  curationem,  cognovi  non  esse  aliumPeuip 
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prsftterquim  Patrem,  et  FlUuii^  Qt  Spiritum  sanctnip,  qnem 
beotissimus  papa  Silvester  praedicatj  Trinitateni  in  ^initatej  et 
unitatem  in  Trinitate.    Omne§  enim  dii  gentium  quoa  olim 
colebam  issse  dsmonia,  opera  manuum  hominum^  dare  pio- 
bantiir.    Ad  hflec>  quantam  aqotaritatem  ipse  Salvator  noetiBf 
apoBtolo  auo  beato  Petro  tribuit  iu  codo  et  in  terra,  aperte  nobis 
ipse  eximius  pater  exposuit^  qaando>  ilium  fidelem  inveniens* 
in  interrogatione  dixit :  '^  Tu  es  Petrusj  et  super  haxic  pelmm 
cedificabo  eoclesiam  meam,  et  portas  inferi  non  pnsvalebunt 
adyersus  earn."    Consideratej  principesj  et  auribus  oordis  at* 
tendite,  quid  bonus  prseoeptor  Dominusque  s.uo  discipulo  do- 
nayerit  dicens  :  ^'  Et  dabo  tibi  olayes  reg;m  ecclorum  ;  et  quod 
ligayeris  super  terramj  erit  ligatum  et  in  cobUs."      V«rbum 
stupendum  et  admirabile  !  in  terr4  ligare  et  solvere,  in  coelis 
ligatum  esse  et  solutum  !    His  igitur  oognitis,  beato  Silyestro 
docente,  sentiensque  beneficio  beati  Petri  corpori  meo  ledditam 
sanitatem,  dignum  judicavimus  eum  omnibus  ^atrapis  nostris 
nt  quemadntodum  beatus  Petrua  in  ten4  constitntns  oat  vicarius 
filii  Deiy  sic  apud  nos  etiam,  qui  imperii  nostri  locum  teoebuut 
principis  apostolornm^  potestatem  quae  data  est  ipsis  mi^oram 
habeant  ei  quam  nostra  serenitas  in  tends  habere  ubique  noa* 
citur.    Eligimus  enim  ipsum  apostolonun  prinoipem  ejuaqoe 
snccessores  proprios  nobis  ipsis  esse  ad  Deum  pationoa.    £t 
quemadmodum  nostram  in  terris  imperialem  auctpritatem,  sic 
et  sacro'sanctam  ecclesiam  Bomauam  honorare  cum  reverenlis, 
et  sanctissimam  beati  Petri  cathedram  magis  qoim  nostrum 
imperialem  terrenumque  thronum  glorios^  extoUere  d^iemufi, 
reddentes  ipsi  auctoritatem  gloiieque  dignitatem*  vim*  facul- 
tatem  atque  imperialem  honorem.    Praeterei  statuentes  decec- 
nimus  imperium  habere  super  priocipales  quatuor  thnmos 
Antiochiffi,  Alexandria;,  Coostantinopolis  et  Hierosolymanm, 
aecnon  super  omnes,  que  in  universe  ttarrarum  orbe  sont*  Dei 
ecclesias;  eumque  qui  pro  tempore  ipsius  sanctae  Romaae 
4»cclesise  pontifex  erit,  superiorem  esse  ac  principem  onmiam 
episcoporum«  omniisque  quorum  oportet  ouram  habere,  qvie  sd 
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ciBltam  diyinum  aitt  ad  c6nilfmationem  ac  robur  fidei  chiisti- 
anorani  pertinent^  bujas  jctdicio  atqne  sententii  administrari^ 
JustQm  est  enim  ibi  caput  imperii  saattam  habere  legem,  ttbi 
sioatctaram  legam  legislator  Salvator  noster  beatum  Petram 
coostituit  apostolicffi  ecclesiae  cathedram  tenere;  ubi,  crucis 
eftimulimi  fttistinens,  beatft  mortis  calicem  bibit,  praceptoris  ac 
magirtri  sni  lacttts  imitator.    Ibi  ad  finem  asqne  ac  perpetu^ 
qaerant  magistrom  nbi  sancti  magistri  corpus  requiescit.    Ibi 
getttes  pro  Aominls  Christ!  confessioDe  flectant  coUa,  ubi  horum 
xnagister  beatus  apostolus  Paulus,  pro  Christo  cervices  tendens, 
conrnk  martyrii  decoratus  est.  Ibi  proni  atque  humiliati  coelestis 
R^s>  Deique  et  Salvatoris  nostri  Jesu-Christi  serviaat  officio, 
nbi  snblimi  terreni  teges  sertrtemnt  anctoritati.    Propter  quae 
ofBBia,  popolos  oomes  totius  orbis  terrarum  scire  vohrmus, 
qtremadmodrfan  nos  intra  Lateranense  palatium  nostrum  tern* 
phntt  ipsi  Si^atoii  nostro  et  Domino  Jesu-Christo  A  funda- 
mentis  ipsis  cum  baptisteiio  excitavimus.    Scitote  rer6  dno- 
decim  etistti  cophinos  teme  nos  ind^  onustos  propriis  huxneris 
extuKsse,  pares  tndeli^  tittfnero  duodecim  apostolis.    Quafii 
nfaoiHlm  sacrosanctam  ecclesiam  caput  ac  Terticem  omnium  per 
orfoem  terne  et  ecclesiarum  ditd,  eoli,  prsdicari  tet  uonoVaxI 
decemimus^  sicut  in  aHis  nostris  imperialibus  decretb  sta- 
tuimus.    .£dificavimus  ver6  ecclesias  etiam  beatis  Petro  et 
Paulo,  prlncipibus  apostblorum,  quas  argento  anroque  decoratas 
magnific^ue  extructas  perfecimus.    tJbi  et  sanctissima  ip- 
sorum  corpora  condentes  atque  curontes  lionorificentissim^, 
magni  pretii  loculos  ipsis  ex  electro,  quo  nulla  elementorum 
vis  firmior  est,  efTecimus,  crucemque  ex  auro  purissimo  marga- 
ritisque  pretiosis  factam  sigillatim  super  utrumque  loculum 
imposuimus  aureis  configentes  clavis.    Quibus  ecclesiis,  pto 
assiduitate  1uminarium«    possessiones  agrosque   attribuimus, 
nostroque  imperial!  divinoque  dccreto  per  Orientem  et  Occi- 
dentem,  Septentrionalem  et  Meridionalem  plagam,  per  Judsam 
videlicet,  atque  Asiam,  Thraciam,  Grseciam,  Africam  atque 
Italiam,  et  per  diversas  insulas,  nostram  ipsis  liberahtatem  im- 
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munitatemque  impertiti  sumuA;  sic  ridelicet,  ut  per  maniu 
beatissimi  patris  nostri  summi  pontificis  Silvestri  et  ejus  snc- 
cessonim  disponantar  omnia.  Lsetetur  igitur  nobiscum  uni- 
versus  populus  \  omniaque  per  universum  orbem  teme  nati- 
onum  genera  hortamur  ut  nobiscum  Deo  ac  Salvatori  nostio 
Jesu-Christo  sine  fine  gratias  agant,  quoniam  ipse  Deus  est  in 
ccelo  supri  et  in  terra  infra,  qui  nos  per  sanctos  apoatolos  yisi- 
tans,  sanctum  baptismatis  sacramentum  corporisque  sanitatem 
ut  perciperemus,  dignos  efiecit  Pro  quibus  etiam  dedimus 
ipsis  Sanctis  apostolis  ac  dominis  meis  Petio  et  Paulo,  ac  per 
ipsos  beato  Silvestro  patri  nostro  summoque  pontifici  et  oni- 
yersali  urbis  Romse  paps,  omnibusque  ejus  succeasoribus 
summis  pontificibus  qui  ad  mundi  usque  c<»isummationem  in 
cathedri  beati  Petri  sedebunt,  atqueimprsesentiarum  tradimus, 
primihn  quidem  imperiale  palatium  nostrum  Lateranense,  quod 
praeter  omnia  qus  in  orbe  terrarum  sunt  palatia  in  primis  liono- 
ratur  atque  excellit;  deinde  vero  diadema,  hoc  est  coronam 
capitis  nostri ;  similiter  vero  et  pbrygium,  hoc  est,  tegmen 
capitis>  sive  mitram ;  quinetiam  et  superbumerale,  lorum  vi- 
delicet ipsum  quod  adsolet  imperiale  coUum  circumire  ;  adhuc 
vero  purpuream  chlamydem  et  coccineam  vestem,  omniaque 
imperialia  indumenta ;  verum  et  imperialium  antecessorum 
dignitatem  atque  equitum  addentes,  etiam  imperialia  sceptra 
omniaque  insignia,  adhuc  autem  et  banda  et  imperialia  oma- 
menta  et  omnem  imperiaiis  apicis  in  processionibus  gloriam  ac 
potestatem.  Reverendissimos  etiam  viros  clericos  qui>  per  di- 
versos  ordines,  huic  sacrosanctae  Romanorum  ecclesise  serviunt, 
culmen  illud  eximiamque  potestatem  atque  excellentiam  habere 
decemimus,  ei  nimirum  gloria  qu&  maximus  senatus  noster 
cemitur  omatus,  hoc  est,  patricios  ipsos  et  consules;  adhuc 
autem  et  aliis  imperialibus  dignitatibus  insignes  ac  celebres 
esse ;  et  quemadmodum  imperialem  exercitum,  sic  etiam  cle- 
rum  sanctse  Romans  ecclesise  omari  decemimus  ;  et  ut  im- 
perialis  auctoritas  diversis  officiis  cubic  ulariorum,  ostiariorum 
ezcubitorumque  decoratur,  sic  sanctam  Romanam  ecclesiam 
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i  Yolumus,  et  qudm  latisaimd  siunmi  pontificis  splendo* 
rem  ac  decentiam  promicare.  Sancimus  et  clerioorum  ejnsdem 
sanctie  Romans  ecclesis  equos  maiupulis  ac  linteis  candiditf- 
simi  color  is  omari,  atque  ita  equitantes  ipsos  portare ;  udonibuft 
quoque,  hoc  est,  candidissimo  linteo  circum  caiceamenta  ipsa 
uti,  qaemadmodum  his  etiam  senatas  noster  utitur ;  ut  quern- 
admodtoi  coBlestia,  sic  etiam  terrestria  omentur  ad  gloriam 
I>ei.     Sancimus  ante  omnia>  dantes  licentiam  ipsi  sanctissimo 
patri  nostro  Silrestro  urbis  nostne  Roms  episcopo  et  pape,  et 
omnibus  post  ipsum  in  ejus  successionem  Venturis  per  succe- 
dentia  tempora  beatissimis  prssulibus,  honoris  causi,  ad  glo- 
riam  Domini  nostri  Jesu-Christi,  in  magn4  h4c  catholica  ac 
apostolidL  ecclesii,  si  quem  ex  illustri  senatu  nostro  voluerint 
maxima  venerabilibus  clericis  connumerare,  neminem  eorum 
qui  ad  hoc  vocati  fuerint,  per  superbiam  recusare  ipsum  or-> 
dlnem.     Sancimus  vero  et   hoc  :    omni   reyerentia   dignum 
patrem  nostrum  Siivestrum  summum  pontificem,  atque  omnea 
adhuc  deinceps  successores  pr»sules>  diademate  et  coroni,  que 
de  capite  nostro  ipsi  prsbuimus,  ex  auro  purissimo  pretio- 
sisque  lapidibus  ac  marg^aritis  confecti  uti  debere,  et  in  capite 
gestare  ad  gloriam  Dei  in  beati  Petri  honorem.    Quia -vero  ipse 
beatissimus  papa>  in  coroni  clericatCks  curse,  qus  est  in  capite, 
quam  pro  honore  beatissimi  Petri  habet,  non  sustinuit  coroni 
uti  aure4,  nos  phrygium,  colore  hoc  candidissimo  resurrecti- 
onem  Domini  exprimentes,  sanctissimo  ipsius  vertici  propriis 
manibus  imposuimus,  et  frsena  ejus  equi  tenentes  pro  honore 
beati  Petri,    stratoris  officium    ipsi  exhibuimus ;    sandentes 
eodem  phrygio  omnes  ejus  successores  per  se  quemque  uti  in 
processionibus  ad  imitationem  imperii  nostri.    Und^,  ne  vide- 
licet summi  pontificis  apex  vilis  esse  videretur,  sed  ut  plus- 
quim  terrenum  imperium  dignitate,  glori^  ac  potestate  ometur, 
ecce  et  palatium  nostrum,  ut  dictum  est,  tradimus.    Qnin  et 
Romanorum  urbem  totamque  Italiam,  et  Occidentalium  regi** 
pnum  provincias,  loca,  civitates,  saep^  jamdicto  Silvestro,  tmi- 
Versali  papse,  tradentes  ac  cedentes,  hijgus  et  successorum  ipsius 
•VOL.  II.  T 
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summorum  pontificam  auctoritate  atque  sententii  diyino  noetro 
hoc  pragmatico  decreto  administrari  diffinimus^  juri  saoctae 
Romanorum  ecclesis  subjicienda  ct  in  eo  permansara  exhi- 
bsmns.    Unde  congruum  jadicavimiis  imperiom  nostrmn  et 
hi]yu8  gloriam  in  Orientales  transferre  regiones,  et  in  Byzantii 
regione,  loco  optimo,  nostri  nominis  nrbem  condentes,  ibi  im- 
perium  nostrum.constituere.  Ubi  enim  sacerdotam  prindpatos 
et  christians  religionis  caput  i  coelesti  rege  constitatum  est, 
jnstum  non  esset  ibi  potestatem  habere  terrennm  reg^m.    Haec 
igitnr  omnia  quae  per  sacram  nostrom  hanc  scripturam  aliaqne 
diyina  decreta  constituta  confinnataque  sant,  usque  ad  mondi 
oonsummationem  ilUbata  et  immota  permanere  decemimas. 
Und^,  coram  yivente  Deo,  qui  nos  imperare  jussit,  et  ante  tre- 
mendnm  ipsius  judicium,  obtestamur  per  imperialem  hanc 
qonstitutionem  successores  nostros  omnes  imperatores,  satrapas 
omnes,  optimates  omnes  Romanorum,  cunctumque   amplis- 
simum  senatum,  omnes  ubique  terrarum  populos,  quique  nunc 
sunt,  quique  post  erunt,  horum  nemini  licere  quoquo  modo, 
qu«  d  nobis  imperiali  decreto  sacrosancts  Romanae  ecclesis 
omnibusque  hujus  prssulibus  tributa  sunt  atque  exhibita,  rio- 
lare,  aut  attingere,  aut  quovis  alio  modo  turbaie.     Sin  aHquis 
horum^  quod  minimi  credimus,  arrogans  sire  contemptor  circa 
hec  extiterit,  stemis  addictus  maledictionibus  illarum  sobjid- 
atur  cruciatibus,  sentiatque  sibi  ipsi  contrarios  sanctos  Dei  ac 
principes  apostolorum  Petrum  et  Paulum,  et  in  prsesenti  yit&,  et 
in  futuri ;  in  inferiori  inferno  crudatus  deficiat  cum  diabolo 
omnibusque  impiis.     Hujus  autem  imperialis  nostri  deaeti 
scriptionem  propriis  manibus  communientes>  super  yenerabile 
corpus  principis  apostolorum  beati  Petri  manibus  propriis  im- 
posuimuB,  ibidem  Dei  apbstolo  promittentes  inviolabilia  nos 
hec  omnia  conservaturos,  notrisque  successoribus  atque  impe- 
ratoribus  conservanda  per  mandata  nostra  relicturos,  et  beato 
patri  nostro  Silrestro,  et  universali  paps,  ac  per  ipsum  ceteris 
omnibus  ejus  successoribus  summis  pontifidbaB,  Domino  ac 
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Deo  et  Salvatore  nostro  Jesu-Chnsto  libenter  annuente,  in  per- 
petuam  ac  feliciter  ipsorum  in  possessione  futura. 

Note  C,  Page  57. 

Petrus  yocatus  apostolus  i  Jesu-Christo^  Dei  vivi  filio,  qui, 
ante  omnia  secula  cum  patre  r^^ana  in  unitate  Spiritus  sancti, 
in  ultimis  temporibus  pro  nostr4  omnium  salute  incamatus  et 
homo  factus,  nos  sao  redemit  sanguine  pretioso,  per  yoluntatem 
patemse  glorise,  quemadmodum  per  sanctos  suos  destinayit  pro^ 
phetas  in  Scripturis  Sanctis^  et  per,  me  omnis  Dei  cathoUca  et 
apostolica  ecclesia  Romana,  caput  omnium  ecclesiarum  Dei^ 
ipsius  Redemptoris  nostri  sanguine  super  firmam  fundata  pe- 
tram,  atque  ejusdem  alms  ecclesiae  Stephanus  prssul :  gratia, 
pax  et  virtus  ad  eruendam  eamdem  /sanctam  Dei  eccle- 
aiam,  et  ejus  Bomanum  populum  mihi  commissum,  de  ma- 
nibus  persequentium,  plenums  ministretur  a  Domino  Deo  nostro, 
vobis  Tiris  excellentissimis,  Pippino,  Carolo  et  Carolomanno, 
tribus  regibus ;  atque  sanctissimis  episcopis,  abbatibus,  pres- 
byteris  vel  cunctis  religiosis  monachis,  verdm  etiam  ducibus, 
Gomitibus,  et  cunctis  generalibus,  exercitibus  et  populo  Fran- 
ciae  commorantibus.  Ego  Petrus  apostolus,  dum  d,  Christo 
Dei  vivi  fiUo  vocatus  sum  supemaB  clementise  arbitrio,  illumi- 
nator ab  ejus  potenti^  totius  mundi  sum  praeordinatus,  ipso 
Domino  Deo  nostro  confirmante:  Ite,  docete  omnes  gentes, 
baptiz antes  eos  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritiis  sancti.  Et 
iterum :  Accipite  Spiritum  sanctum,  quorum  remiseritis  pec- 
cata,  remittuntur  eis.  Et  mihi  suo  exiguo  servo  et  vocato 
apostolo  singillatim  suas  commendans  oves,  ait:  Pasce  oves 
meas,  pasce  agnos  meos.  Et  rursiim :  Tu  es  Petrus,  et  super 
banc  petram  s&dificabo  ecclesiam  meam,  et  ports  inferorum  non 
praevalebunt  adversiis  eam ;  et  tibi  dabo  claves  regni  coslorum : 
quscumque  ligaveris  super  terram,  erunt  ligata  et  in  ccelis ;  et 
quscumque  solveris  super  terram,  erunt  soluta  et  in  coelis. 
Quamobrem  omnes  qui  meam  audientes  impleverunt  prsdi-^ 
cationem,  profecto  credant  sua  in  hoc  mundo  Dei  prs^ceptione 
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rdaxari  peccata ;  et  mundi  atque  sine  macula  in  inam  pto-' 
grediantnr  vitam.  Etenim  quibus  illuminatio  Spiritus  saiicd 
in  y^tris  reiulsit  pnefulgidis  cordibus,  vosque  amatores  effecU 
estis  sancts  et  unics  Trinitatis  per  susceptum  evangelicse  pre- 
dicationis  verbum,  profecto  in  hie  apostolidL  Dei  Romana  ec- 
clesti  nobis  commissi,,  vestra  futurs  retribationis  spes  tenetnr 
annexa.  Ideoque  ego  apostolus  Dei  Petrus,  qui  yob  adoptiToa 
habeo  fitios,  ad  defendum  de  manibus  adversariorum  banc 
Romanam  civitatem  et  populum  mihi  4  Deo  commissum,  et 
domum  ubi  secundum  camem  requiesoo^  de  contaminatione 
gentium  eruendam,  vestram  omnium  provocans  dilectionem 
abhortor  et  ad  liberandam  ecclesiam  Dei  mibi  i  divini  poten- 
ti&  commendatam  omuin6  protestans  admoneo,  pro  eo  qnod 
maximas  alBictiones  et  oppressiones  i  pessimi  Longofaardoram 
gente  patiantur.  Nequaquim  aliter  teneatis  amantissimi,  sed 
pro  certo  oonfidite,  memetipsum  tanquam  in  came  coram  vobis 
Tivum  assistere,  et  per  banc  adhortationem  validis  oonstringere 
atque  obligare  adjurationibus.  Quia,  secundihn  promissionem 
quam  ab  eodem  Domino  Deo  et  Redemptore  nostro  accepimojB, 
peculiares  inter  onmes  gentes  vos^  Francorum  populos,  habe- 
mus,  itaque  protestor  et  admoneo  tanquam  in  enigmate,  et 
firma  obligatione  coi\juro  yos,  christianissimi  reges,  Pippinum, 
Carolum  et  Carolomannum,  atque  omnes  sacerdotes,  episcopos, 
abbates,  presbyteros  yel  universos  religiosos  monachos,  yd 
universos  religiosos  monacbos,  yel  cunctos  judioes^  item  duces, 
comites,  et  cunctum  Francorum  regni  populum,  et  tanquam 
presentialiter  in  came  yiyus  assistens  coram  yobis  ago  ego 
apostolus  Dei  Petras :  ita  firmiter  credite  me  coram  yobis  per 
adhortationis  alloqui  yerbum  ;  et  quod,  etsi  camaliter  desum, 
spiritualiter  autem  a  yobis  non  desim ;  quoniam  scriptum  est : 
Qui  suscipit  prophetam  in  nomine  prophetic,  mercedem  ac- 
cipit  prophets.  Sed  et  Domina  nostra  Dei  genitrix  semper 
yirgo  Maria  nobiscum  yos  magnis  obligationibus  a4iiimis 
protestatur  atque  monet  et  jubet,  simul  etiam  et  thnmi 
atque  dominationes,  yel   cunctus  ooelestis  militie  exercitua; 
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nectton   et  martyres   atque    confessores    Christi,    et  omnes 
sancti  Deo  placentes^  nobisciim  cox^jarantes  et  adhortantes,  prO'* 
testaiitur>  quatenus  doleatis  pro  civitate  ista  Romana  nobis  a 
Domino  Deo  commissi,  et  ovibus  Dominicis  in  ea  commoraa-* 
tibus,  necnon  et  pro  sancti  Dei  ecclesii  mihi  i  Domino  com* 
mendata,  defendite  atque  liberate  earn  cum  festinatione  de 
manibus  persequentiam  Longobardorum,   ne  (quod  absit !) 
corpus  meum,  quod  pro  Domino  Jesu-Christo  tormenta  per- 
pessum  est,  et  domus  mea  ubi  per  Dei  prseceptionem  requi- 
escit,  ab  eis  contaminentur,  et  populus  meus  peculiaris  lanietur 
ampliiis  nee  trucidetur  ab  impii  Longobardorum  gente,  qui 
tantb  flagitio  et  perjnriis  rei  existunt,  et  transgressores  divi- 
namm  Scripturarum  probantur.    Prsestate  ergo  meo  populo 
Romano,  mihi  4  Deo  commisso,  in  hie  viti  fratribus  vestris. 
Domino   cooperante,   pnesidia  totis  vestris  viribus  :    ut   ego 
Petrus  vocatus  Dei  apostolus,  in  hie  viti,  et  in  die  futuri  ex- 
mnittis,  Yobis  altema  impendens  patrocinia,  in  reg^o  Dei  luci- 
^igaimit  ac  prseclara  vobis  prseparem  tabemacula,  atque  prsmia 
stemse  retribntionis  et  infinita  paradisi  gaudia  vobis  pollicens, 
ad  vicem  tribuam ;  dummodd  meum  peculiarem  populum  et 
Romanam  meam  ciritatem,  fratres  vestros  Romanos,  de  mani- 
bus iniquorum  Longobardorum  nimis  velociter  defenderitis. 
Cnrrite,  per  Deum  vivum  et  yerum  yos  adhortor  et  protestor : 
cnrrite  et  snbyenite  antequim  fons  yivus,  und^  sacrati  et  renati 
estis,  aiescat ;  antequdm  ipsa  modica  favilla  de  flagrantissimi 
flammi  remanens,  de  qui  yestram  lucem  cognovistis,  extin- 
guatur ;  antequim  mater  vestra  spiritualis,  sancta  Dei  ecclesia, 
in  qui  yitam  speratis  accipere  aetemam,  humilietur,  invadatur, 
et  ab  impiis  violetur  atque  contaminetur.    Protestor  yos,  dilec- 
tissimi  filii  mei  adoptivi,  per  gratiam  Spiritfts  sancti,  et  nimis 
coram  Deo  terribili,  creatore  omnium,  adhortor  atque  admoneo, 
ego  apostolus  Dei  Petrus,  et  uni  mecum  sancta  Dei  catholica 
et  apostolica  ecclesia,  quam  mihi  Dominus  commisit :  ne  pati- 
amini  perire  banc  civitatem  Romanam,  in  qui  corpus  meum 
constituit  Dominus,  quam  et  mihi  commendavit  et  funda* 
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m^ituxn  fidei  constitait ;  liberate  e«in  ^t  eju»  popolam  Bomi- 
nujn>  fratres  vestros^  et  neqaaquam  inyadi  pennittatis  a  gente 
Longobardorum.  Sic  enim  sunt  invasse  provincis  etposseseicmes 
vestrae  a  gentibus  quas  ignoratis.  Non  separamini  a  populo  meo 
Romano :  sic  enim  essetis^  alieni  aut  separati  a  x^rno  Dei  et 
vita  Atemi.  Quicquid  enim  poscetis  a  me,  sabYeoiam  vobis, 
videlicet  et  patrocinium  impendam.  Subvenite  populo  meo 
Romano,  fratribus  vestris,  et  perfectius  decertate,  atque  finem 
imponite  ad  liberandum  eos.  Nullas  enim  accepit  coronam, 
nisi  qui  legitime  decertaverit :  et  vos  decertate  fortiter  pio 
liberatione  sanctse  Dei  eeclesiae,  ne  in  sternum  pereatis.  Con- 
jure vos,  ut  prsfatum  est,  dilectissimi,  per  Deum  virum,  et 
omnino  protestor,  minime  permittatis  banc  civitatem  meam 
Romanam,  et  in  ell  babitantem  populum,  amplius  a  gente 
Longobardorum  laniari,  ne  lanientur  et  crucientur  corpora  et 
animae  yestree  in  setemo  atque  inextinguibili  igni  tartareo  cum 
diabolo  et  ejus  pestiferis  angeles :  et  non  dispergantur  amplius 
oves  Dominici  gpregis  mibi  i  Domino  commissi,  videlicet  popu- 
lus  Romanus ;  ne  vos  dispergat  et  projiciat  Dominus,  sicut 
Israelitus  populus  dispersus  est.  Declaratum  quippe  est, 
quod  super  onmes  gentes  que  sub  ccelo  sunt,  vestra,  FnuH 
corum  gens,  apostolo  Dei  Petro  prima  exstitit ;  et  ideo  eccle- 
siam  quam  mibi  tradidit  Dominus,  vobis  per  manus  vicaiii  mei 
commendavi,  ad  liberandum  de  manibus  de  inimioorum.  Fir- 
nussim^  enim  tenete  quod  ego  servus  Dei  vocatus  apostolus,  in 
omnibus  vestris  necessitatibus,  dummodd  precati  estis,  auxili- 
atus  sum,  etvictoriam  per  Dei  virtutem  vobis  de  inimicis  vestris 
tribui,  at,  ut  ante,  attribuam;  nibilominus  credite,  si  ad  liber- 
andam  banc  meam  civitatem  Romanam  nimis  celeriter  accur- 
retis.  Mementote  et  hoc,  quomodo  et  inimicos  sanctae  Dei 
ecclesiee,  dum  contra  vos  prselium  incceperunt,  a  vobis,  qui 
parvo  numero  contra  eos  fuistiB,  prostemi  feci :  pro  quo  decer- 
tate banc  meam  velociter  adimplere  admonitionem,  ut  perfec- 
tius meum  mereamini  auxilium  adipisci,  per  gratiam  que  data 
est  mibi  i  Domino  Deo  nostro.     Ecce,  filii  carissimi,  pr»^ 
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dicaii8>  admontii  yos  :  si  obedieritis  veloeiter,  erit  Tobis  loeuB 
ad  magnam  mercedem,  meis  suffiragiis  adjuTabimini^  et  in 
prsBsenti  viti  omnes  yestros  inimicos  superantes^  et  longam 
existentes,  bona  terrs  comedetis,  et  stemd  procul  dnbio  fru- 
emini  viti.  Sin  aulem  (qnod  non  credimus)  et  aliquam  posti- 
eritis  moram  aut  adinventionem,  si  minimi  Telociter  banc 
nostram  impleveiitis  adhortationem,  ad  liberandam  banc  meam 
civitatem  Romanam  et  populum  in  ed  commorantem^  et  sanc- 
tam  Dei  apostolicam  ecclesiam  i  Domino  mibi  commissom, 
simul  et  ejus  prsesulem^  sciatis  yos  ex  auctoritate  sancts  et 
unicse  Trinitatis^  per  gratiam  apostolat(is  quae  data  est  mibi  d 
Cbristo  Domino,  yos  alienari,  pro  transgressione  nostras  adbor- 
tationis,  d  regno  Dei  et  yiti  setemd.  Sed  Deus  et  Dominus  ' 
noster  Jesu-Cbristus,  qui  nos  suo  pretioso  sanguine  redimens, 
ad  lucem  preduxit  veritatis,  nos  quoque  prsedicatores  et  ilhi- 
minatores  totius  mundi  constituit,  det  yobis  ea  sapere,  ea  intef- 
ligere  eaque  disponere  nimis  Yelociter,  ut  celerius  banc  ciyitatem 
Romanam^  et  ejus  populum,  et  sanctam  Dei  ecclesiam  mibi  d 
Deo  commissam  ad  eruendum  occurratis,  quateniis  misericor- 
diter  divina  potentia,  pro  Yobis,  sicut  fidelibus,  meis  interyeni- 
entibus  sufTragiis,  et  in  praesenti  yitd  longaeYOs,  sospites  et  Yic- 
tores  conservare  jubeat,  et  venturo  in  seculo  dona  suae  re- 
munerationis  faciat  multiplicius  promereri  cum  Sanctis  et  electis 
suis.    Bend  yalete. 

Note  D,  Page  64. 

In  nomine  Domini  Dei  omnipotentis,  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiri- 
ttlis  sancti,  ^o  HludoYicus,  imperator  augustus,  statuo  et  con- 
cedo  per  boc  pactum  confirmationis  nostras  tibi  beato  Petro 
principi  apostolorum,  et  per  te  Yicario  tuo  domno  Pascbali 
summo  pontifici  et  uniYersali  papae,  et  successoribus  ejus,  in 
perpetuum,  sicut  d  praedecessoribus  nostris  usque  nunc  in 
Yestra  potestate  et  ditione  tenuistis  et  disposnistis,  ciyitatem 
Romanam,  cum  ducatu  suo  et  suburbanis  atque  Yiculis  om- 
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nibuB  et  territoriis  ejus  montanis^  et  maritiinis  littoribiu  eC 
portubus>  sea  cunctis  civitalibus,  castellis,  oppidis  ac  Ticalis, 
in  Tascise  partibus,  id  est^  Portum^  Centum-cellas^  Caere^ 
Bledam,  Maturanum,  Sutrium,  Nepe«  Castella2ii-GaUesii« 
Hortam,  Polimartium>  Ameriam,  Tudertum,  Perasium,  cum 
aliis  tribus  insulis  suis^  id  est,  majoremetminoreiD,  PaWeDsam 
et  lacum,  Namiam^  OtriculuiUj  cum  omnibus  finibus  ac  terri- 
toriis ad  supradictas  civitates  pertinentibus  ;  simili  modo  et  in 
partibns  Campaniae,  Segniam^  Anagniam^  Ferentinom,  Ala- 
trum,  Patricum^  Frusinonem  cum  aliis  partibus  Campanis ; 
necnon  et  Tibur,  cum  omnibus  finibus  et  territoriis  ad  eadem 
civitates  pertinentibus ;  necnon  et  exarchatum  Ravennatensem 
sub  integritate,  cum  urbibus^  civitatibus^  oppidis  et  castellis, 
qus  pis  recordationis  dominus  Pippinus  rex  ac  bons  memoris 
genitor  noster  Carolus  imperator  beato  Petro  apostolo  et  pre- 
decessoribuB  vestiis  jamdudihn  per  donationis  paginam  resti- 
tuerunt^  boc  est,  civitatem  Ravennam  et  ^miliam^  Bobium, 
Cffisenamj  Forum-Pompilii,  Forum-Livii,  Faventiam,  Imolam, 
Bononiam,  Ferrariam,  Comacbum^  et  Adriam  et  Grabellam, 
cum  omnibus  finibus^  territoriis  atque  insulis  in  terri  mariqae 
ad  preedictas  civitates  pertinentibus  ;  simulque  et  Penti^lim, 
videlicet  Ariminum^  Pisaurum,  Fanum^  Senogalliam,  An- 
conam  :  Uumanam,  ^sium,  Forum-Sempronii,  Montem- 
Feretri,  Urbinum,  et  territorium  Valvenscj  Calles,  Luceolos, 
Eugubium,  cum  omnibus  finibus  ac  terris  ad  easdem  civitates 
pertinentibus :  eodem  modo  territorium  Sabinense  sicut  d  geni- 
tore  nostro  Carolo  imperatore  beato  Petro  apostolo,  per  dona- 
tionis scriptum,  concessum  est,  sub  integritate,  quemadmodum 
ab  Itberio  et  Macenario  abbatibus,  missis  illius,  inter  idem  ter- 
ritorium Sabinense  et  Reatinum  definitum  est :  item,  in  par- 
tibus Tuscis  Longobardorum,  Castellum-Felicitatis,  Urbeve- 
tum.  Balneum  Regis,  Ferenti  castrum,  Yiterbium,  Martam, 
Tuscaniam,  Populoniam,  Soanam,  Rosellas  ;  et  insolas  Cor- 
sicam  et  Sardiniam  et  Siciliam  sub  integritate,  cum  omnibus 
adjacentibus  et  territoriis  maritimis,  littoribus,   portu)>u8»  ad 
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Mi^fadictas  civitates  etinaulaa'portiiientibus :  itein>  in  partibus 
Campanis,  Soram,  Arce8>   Aquinam,  Atpinom,   Tbeanum^ 
Ci^aam,  et  patrimonia  ad  potestatem  et .  ditionem  nostram 
pertiBeiitia^  sicut  est  patrimonimn  Beneventanum  et  Salemi- 
tazram,  et  patrimonium  Galabris  inferioris  et  superioris,  et 
patrimoidum  Neapolitanmnj  et  ubicumque  in  partibus  regni 
atqae  imperii  a  Deo  nobis  conunissi  patrimonia  nostra  esse 
noscuntur :  has  omnes  supradictas  provincias,  urbes,  civitates, 
op{nda  et  castella,  viculos  et  temtoria»  simnlqe  et  patrimonia, 
jamdictffi  ecclesis  tu»,  beate  Petre  apostole,  et  per  te  vicario 
tao  spirituali  patri  nostro  Paschali  snnuno  pontifici  et  univer- 
sail  paps,  ^usque  successoribus  osque  ad  finem  seculi,  eo 
modo  confirmamus,  ut  in  suo  detineant  jure,  principatu  ac 
ditione.    Simili  modo  per  hoc  nostrum  confirmationis  decretum 
firmamus  donationes  quas  piae  recordationis  dominus  Fippinus 
rex,  avus  noster,  et  posted  domnus  et  g^enitor  noster  Carolus 
imperator,  beato  Petro  apostolo  spontanea  yoluntate  oontule- 
runt ;  necnon  et  censum  et  pensiones  seu  cseteras  donationes 
qus  annuatim  in  palatium  regis  Longobardorum  inferri  sole- 
bant,  siye  de  Tuscid  Longobardorum,  sive  de  ducatu  Spole- 
tano,  sicut  in  suprascriptis  donationibus  continetur,  et  inter 
sanetse  memorise  Hadrianum  papam  et  domnum  et  genitorem 
nostrum  Carolum  imperatorem  convenit,  quando  eidem  pon- 
tifici idem  de  supradictis  ducatibus,  id  est,  Tuscano  et  Spole- 
tano,  suae  auctoritatis  preceptum  confirmavit ;  eo  scilicet  medo, 
ut  annis  singulis  supradictus  census  ecclesice  beati  Petri  apos- 
toll  persolvatur^  salvi  super  eosdem  ducatus  nostra  in  omnibus 
donatione  et  illorum  ad  nostram  partem  subjectione.  Caeterum, 
sicut  diximus,  omnia  superius  nominata  ita  ad  nostram  partem 
per  hoc  nostras  confirmationis  decretum  roboramus  ut  in  vestrp 
vestrorumque  successorum  permaneant  jure,  principatu  atque 
ditione,  ut  neque  i  nobis  neque  i  filiis  et  successoribus  nostris 
per  quodlibet  argumentum  sive  machinationem  in  qu&cumque 
parte  ininuatur  vestra  potestas,  aut  vobis  de  suprascriptis  om- 
nibus vel  successoribus  vestris  inde  aliquid  subtrahatur,  de 
YOL.   II.  U 
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aopnscriptis  Yidelioet  ttrbibiM>  piovincndy  eivitatibttt^ 
caftris,  yiculia^  insalia,  temtorm  atqne  patrimonlis,  necnoB  ct 
penaionibiis  atqne  censibos ;  ila  ut  xieqae  nos  e*  subtrabasMis, 
neque  qnibuaiibet  sobtrahere  Tolentibas  oonsentiamas ;   aed 
potiuBB  omnia  que  auiperite  lei^tar,  id  est,  pfoyinriagj  cM- 
fates,  urbea,  oppida^  caateUa,  territoria,  patrimonaa  atqse  la* 
anlaa,  censas  ac  pensionea,  eoeledsd  beati  Petri  apostoli  et  po»- 
tificibua  in  saciatiaaimA  illiua  aede  in  perpetnum  reaidenttib«ay 
in  qnantnm  potanmns,  defendere  nos  promittimoa.    Ad  hoc;* 
nt  omnia  ea  in  illioa  ditione,  ad  ntendom  et  frueDdnm  atqne 
diapooendum,  finniter  valeat  obtinere,  nnllam  in  eia  nolna  par- 
tem ant  potestatem  disponendi  ant  judicandi  anbtrahendive  ant 
atinorandi  Tindicaoioa,  nisi  quando  ab  eo  qui  Olo  tempore  h«^Q» 
aaacts  eedesis  regimen  tennerit  rogati  fneHunos.    £t  si  qoi- 
Hbet  bomo  de  snpradlctia  ciiritatibna  ad  vestram  eocteaiam  per- 
tinentibtta  ad  noa  renerit,  anbtrafaei^  ae  yolena  de  Teatrft  jnila- 
dictione  velpotestate,  vel  quamifbet  aHoxn  iniqnam  machiaafi- 
onem  metuens,  ant  cnlpam  eommisaam  fagiena,  nullo  modo 
anm  aliter  redpiemna,  nisi  ad  jnstam  pro  eo  &de&dain  inler- 
ceaaionem,  ita  dnntaxat  si  cnlpa  qnam  commisit  yenialla  ftierit 
inventa;  ain  aliter,  comprefaensnm  vestne  poteaCati  eum  tra- 
derans :  exceptis  bis  quij  yiolentiam  vel  oppreasionem  potoi- 
tinm  passi,  ide6  ad  nos  yenient  nt  per  noatram  interceasioDena 
jnstitiam  acdpere  mereantnr ;  quoram  altera  conditio  eat,  et  k 
8i:^>erioribu8  yald^  disjuncta.     £t  qnando  diyin&  yocatione 
bnjns  aanctissimce  sedia  pontifex  de  boo  mundo  migraymt, 
BnlluB  ex  regno  nostro  ant  Francus  aut  Longobardns  ant  de 
qn&hbet  gente  homo  sub  nostri  potestate  ccmstitutas  lieentiam 
babeat  contra  Romanos  aut  pnblice  ant  priyatim  yeniaadi  ant 
electionem  faciendi ;  nuUusque  in  ciyitatibns  yel  territoriia  ad 
eccleaiam  beati  Petri  pertinentibus  aliqnod  malum  propter  boc 
iacere  prssnmat :  sed  liceat  Romanis  cum  omni  yeneratione  et 
sine  ahquA  perturbatione  bonorificam  sno  pontifici  exhibere 
aepnlturam,  et  enm  quern  diyini  inspiratione  et  beati  Petri  inter- 
cessioneomnea  Romani  uno  consifio  atqne  doncordil,  sine  aliqnl 


pnuntakooe,  ad  pontificatiis  ordiaem  degehnt,  tine  mUquft  arn^ 
btgnftjile  et  cootrtdictioiie,  more  canoBico  oQntecnri.  £t  dim 
oonBeerattts  fnerit,  legati  ad  nos  Tel  ad  ftuoeeasoies  aoalvoa 
regts  Fraileorum  dirigantur,  qui  mter  nos  ctiUum  amkitiam  el 
carltateBt  ac  paoem  aocient,  eicut  temporibas  pke  rocordatumis 
dooilai  Caroli  atari  noetri,  fltye  domni  Fippini  avi  noBtn,  vel  ct 
KUuraU  ImperatofiB  genitdriia,  oonsnetndo  erat  faciendi.  Hoo 
atttan  ut  ab  ommbos  fidelibaa  aancts  Dei  eodeaue  firmma 
esse  sredatnr,  firlnidsque  per  fkUurat  generationes  et  aecula 
Ymtiira  cttstodiaiiir,  pioprte  mania  asgnaculo  et  venecabiliiutt 
epiaeoporom  atque  abbatom  Tel  opthnatnm  nottromm  sub 
JQrcjnrajido  et  sobicriptiomblis  pactum  iatod  nostre  coHfirma- 
tioBis  lobcHravimiu,  et  per  legatam  aascttt  Eomaii»  ec- 
closias  llieodoram  nomenclatorem  domno  Pasobftli  paps 
dmximiis. 

£t  ego  LudoTicus,  mi8ericocdi&  Dei  impemtor^  subeofipiL 
Et  anbacripsemnt  tres  filii  ^bSj  et  efHscopi  decern^  et  abbates 
octo>  et  pomites  quindeeuB>  et  bibUothecariae  ttii«s»  et  manai* 
onaiina  iihim^  et  ostiaiiaa  unua. 

NoTB  B,  Pi«  94. 

Innocentitts,  episcopas^  semis  serrorum  Dei,  carissimo  in 

Cbristo  fi!io  regi  AngHae  Ulustri,  salutem  et  apostolicam  bene- 

dtctionem.    Regale  genus  Anglie,  quod  special!  quodam  af- 

feeta  et  inthn»  dilectionis  pnerogatiyi  prosequlmur,  exaltare 

super  cftteros  orbis  reges  et  prindpes  cnpientes,  dilectum  filinm 

magistmm  Albertom,  notarimn  nostrum,  apostoHce  sedis  le- 

gatum,  qui  <9usdem  generis  bonorem  et  commodum  zelatur 

ut  piDpifmn,  ad  partes  lllas  principafiter  h4c  de  caus&  trans- 

ij^tduius,  ut,  idem  genus  loeupletans  et  exaltans,  conferat  d 

return  BidSkBd,  quocl  opulentii  et  dirltiis  alia  regnamundl 

superat,  ad  Bomanam  ecclesiam  derolutum ;  et  lic^  super  hoc 

fuerit  hinc  ind^  plerumquS  tractatum,  pro  eo  tamen  qudd  in 

eodem  regno  adhuc  supererat  unions  nepos  tuus,  ne  Tidererit 

u  2 
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■ilsre  sanguinem  proprium  et  proximoram  tuorum  spolia  coa^ 
cupire,  tontum  honorem  et  oommodum  recipere  usqae  ad  fa«Dc 
tempora  distulisti.  Sed,  eodem  nepole  tao  impi^,  ut  asseritar, 
snblatD  de  medio,  tu  desiderans  cum  apostolicd  Bede  filinm 
habere  communem,  devovisti  perpetu6  ad  ejus  obseqaia  ca* 
rasimum  in  Cliristo  filiiim  nostrum  Edmundum,  iQastrem 
regem  Sicilie,  natum  tuum,  faeiens  ipsum  de  prsfati  l^r^ 
manibus,  babentis'  super  hoc  i  nobis  potestatem  plenariam, 
recipere  praedictum  regnum  ad  bonorem  Dei  et  ecclesifle  ac 
tsanquiUitatem  et  pieusem  tbtius  populi  cbristriani.  Supra  quod 
celsitudini  tuie  referrimus  ^  actiones  maltimodas  gratiaraiBy 
parati  et  prompti  ad  omnia  que  placere  norerimus  cordi  too. 
Cum  igitur  coUationem  praedicto  regi  ab  eodem  legato  factam 
duxerimuB  de  fratrum  nostrorum  consilio  confirmandam,  de- 
fectum, si  quis  ex  qu&cumque  causd  in  ed  extitit,  supplentes  de 
plenihidine  pote&tatis,  magnificentiam  reg^am  rogamus  et  hor- 
tamur  attentd  quatemis,  considerato  dOigenter,  si  placet,  quod, 
ciim  omnes  de  illo  regno  redemptionem  a  nobis  expetant  jngiter 
et  exspectent,  negotium  ipsum  ex  sni  naturi  multam  accelera- 
tionem  postulat  et  requirit,  quodque  dilatio  in  talibus  oonsuevit 
maximum  parere  detrimentum,  priedictum  regem  ad  prose- 
quendum in  manu  forti  assumptum  negotium  sic  in  miKia, 
pecumi  et  aliis  quae  opportuna  fuerint  viriliter,  celeriter  et  po- 
tenter  accingas,  quod  ad  fastigium  ^usdem  regni,  ubi  recipietar, 
cum  desiderio,  ut  matutinus  lucifer,  possit  magnified,  prout 
decet  tantum  piincipem,  pervenire :  sciturus  pro  certo  quod, 
dm  idem  negotium  sit  Dei,  non  hominis,  praedicto  regi  pros^ 
pera  cuncta  succedent,  nosque  sibi  cnrabimus  in  peraonis  et 
rebus  et  aliis  modis  quibuscumque  poterimvs  opulentisamd 
subrenire;  parati  obligare  nos  et  Bomanam  eccleaiam,  fide- 
jusBorio  nomine,  pro  iis  qua?  sibi  fuerint  ad  proeecutiaiiem 
ejusdem  negotii  opportuna.  Datum  Assisii,  idibos  mail,  poiK 
tificatiks  nostri  anno  undecimo. 
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Note  F,  Page  96. 

De  fr^tnm  nostrorum  consilio,  apoatolidl  auctoritate  stattt*' 
imiu  quod  quicomque  pr^lati  eccksiasticseque  peraone^  yel 
rdigiowB,  vel  -^ecuiaresj  quoruxneumque  ordinuxn,  *  Gon-> 
ditk»uB  0ea  statAs.  coUectas  vel  tallias«  decimam,  Ticesimam 
seu  centciBimam  suorum  et  ecclesiarum  proventuam  vel  bono- 
nim>  laids  solverint,  vel  prQUiisermty  vel  se^soluturos  consent 
8erixit>  aut  qoamvis  aliam  quantitatem,  portioDem^  aut  quotam 
ipBonun  provcntuum  yel  bonoram^  sstimationis  vel  valorls  ip- 
somrn,  sub  adjatorii,  mutui,  subventionis^  subsidii  vel  doni 
nomine  seu  quovis  alio  titulo«  modo^  vel  qussito  colore^  absque 
auctoritate  sedis  ^usdem ;  necnon  imperatores,  reges,  seu 
principes  duces,  comites  vel  barones>  potestates.  capitanei  vel 
officiales  rectores,  quocumque  nomine  censeantur,  castroruni, 
seu  quorumcumque  locorum,  constitutorum  ubUibet,  et  quivia 
alii,  ci\ju8cumque  prseminentise,  condilionis  et  statilis,  qui 
talia  imposuerin^  exegerint  vel  receperint,  aut  apud  sdea 
sacras  dqposita  ecclesiarum,  vel  ecclesiaaticarum  personarum, 
ubilibet,  arrestaverint»  saisiverint  seu  occupare  praesumpserint, 
vel  arrestari,  saisiri  aut  occupari  mandaverint,  aut  occupata^ 
saisita  seu  arrestata  receperint ;  necnon  omnes  qui  scienter 
dederint  in  priediclis  auxilium,  consilium  vel  favorem,  pub- 
lic^ vel  occult^,  eo  ipso  seutentiam  excommunicationis  in- 
currant 

Note  6,  Pa^e  97. 

Bonifadns,  episcopus/  servus  servorum  Dei,  carissimo  in 
Cluristo  regi  Francorum  illustri  salutem  et  apostolicam  bene- 
dictionem.  Ausculta,  fill  carissime,  prascepta  patris,  et  ad 
magistri  qui  gerit  illius  vices  in  teiris,  qui  solus  est 


magister  et dominus,  aurem  toi  oordifi  inclina.  VisceroM^  sands 
matrifl  ecclesise  ammonitionem  libeoter  excipe,  etcura  ^icadter 
adimplere,  at  in  corde  contrito  ad  Deum  reyerenter  redeas,  d 
quo  per  desidiam,  vel  deprayatus  oonsilio,  lUMceria  recessise,  ac 

^aa  et  noatria  be&eplacitia  t^  devotd  oonformea 

CoQslitait  eiiim  ooe  Deiu»  Ueet  inauScleattbtis  neritia^  uapag 
regee  et  regna,  imposito  ncJbia  jago  apbstoltete  Bervitatigy  ad 
eveUeaduna,  deatraendum,  desperdendam,  diaftipaadmB,  s«fi- 
ficandun  atque  plantaQdam  Bub  ejua  amaiae  et  doetrinft,  et  «t 
gregem  paseentea  Doaikuciua^  eoasoUdemas  intnaa,  aaaeBaos 
sBgTOta«  alligemua  fracta,  el  reducaaiaa  abjeotai  Vinumqae  is- 
foadaxaaa  et  oleum  vulneribus  saaeiatia.  Quare,  fiH  cariasioM^ 
aelao  tibi  suadeat  qodd  auperiovem  non  habeaa,  et  non  aabala 
aunuao  hierarcbs  ecclesiastics  liierairebi».  Nam  desipit  qui 
flio  sapit,  et  pertinaciter  hec  affinoans  eonviadtar  iafideEs,  aee 
est  intra  boni  pastoris  ovile.  Et  lio^t  de  siagolis  regibas  et 
pviacibua  aub  fide  militantibas  cbristiaii&,  pro  eonun  salnte 
aollicit^  cogitemus,  erga  te  tamenofReii  nostri  delataai  eo  am- 
plids  eoque  carids  et  attenticto  dirigere  debemoa  et  exeqai,  quo 
M^jori  personam  taam  patemi  et  materaA  earitate  amplectiaiiir, 
et  aoa  solclm  te,  sed  et  progenitores,  demam  et  regnam  toam, 
in  diretsis  nostris  atatibas,  p1ea&  et  phiri^  sumas  benerolentii 
proe^outi «... 

Vacantiam  regai  tai  eedesfaram  cathedralxam  reddHas  et 
pfirrentas^  qaos  tui  et  ta  appellas  regalia,  per  abuaam,  ta  et 
ipai  tai  aen  moderate  pereipttis,  sed  inuaoderat^  consamitia ; 
sic  fit,  ut  quorum  custodia  fuit  ab  initio  regibas  pro  conser- 
vatione  commissa,  nunc  ad  consumptionia  noxam  discriminos^ 
deveniantet  discriminosis  abaaibaaeapcmantur 

Nee  ignoras  quod  super  lis  et  conaimilibus  de  te  ad  Deum, 
necnoa  ad  te  ssq>ii^  clmaavimasx  et  ^jwltayimua  vocem  aos- 
trtaOt  aananeiavunua  acekara^  ddipta  delimmaQf  aperaatea  ta 
ad  msnentiapi  M^ubpl;ar  refoeaM  ;  ot  adep  deaudayinraa  iada* 
pwid^qiKid  rm^dii  4^011^  umit  fwoei  aestm  :  aed  ta*  yahrt 
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wtfiB  siwAi,  obtamti  «vr«s  tiwi,  et  WMtmiainbriii  mefiiltii  wm 
«adisti,  nee  leoepisti  ca  velat  ttfidicMMnta  curantls. 

DuM  €flBe  gl«di08>  tpiritttftiem  vkkHoit  et  tniiporaleiii^  enun^ 
felkis  dktis  instniimiur.  Nttxn  dieeatibos  apo«tolis«  Been  gkufK 
db»  iikfai  eeclesii  scUieet,  non  rMpOMdit  Doml&iM  nini^s  esM, 
wtA  MKtls*  Cerlft  qui  fa  pofMistete  Fetri  temp<mdeai  gladiniK 
^ifle  Begftt,  tmld  Teitnun  attendit  Dottini  proferentifl^  Coffvirtr* 
fiadhtm  tumn  m  vafimam.  Uterque  erg6  est  in  potestate  ecelesitt, 
■pliitMttB  scilicet  gladius  et  materlaliB.  Sed  is  qctldem  pro 
eedesift^  iHe  reg6  elb  eodesiA  exevcendvis  ^.  ille  sacerdofls,  is 
ttanii  veguktt  et  ttiHtua^  sed  ad  natuoi  et  patientiam  sacer- 
detts.  OporM  aniem  gladimn  es^  sub  gladio  et  temporaleib 
aueiorltatem  spirituall  subjici  potestatl 

tt^n6  subesse  R^Mnano  pontifici  omiieiit  bttttanatti  ereatofsim 
dtelarafli«»>  dickniiB,  diffisdiinis  et  prontaitleflkiiis  omnind  esite 
de  neeaistele  Wutis. 

>lMfe  B,  Paas  100. 

BoBHacia»,  efdseapua,  serrsM  setyOfutt  tkn,  Philfpqp6  VHm- 
ooran  Regi :  Deidii  tbne^  et  ittaadata  ejus-ebscrfa.  8dl^fe 
Tolumos  quod  in  spiiltttaKbYiB  fSt  teuupcMlibUs  ikts^iM  oilm. 
Benaficionnn  et  pmbendaram  ad  te  collatio  nulla  spedttit>  et  t& 
aliqaoram  Tacantiiim  custodiam  habeas^  frnetas  eonim  Me- 
eessoribus  lesenres ;  et  si  qnie  coutuliati,  eollationein  lii^nii- 
modi  initam  decemimas^  et  qnantdm  de  faeto  proeesnertt  reV<b« 
canms.  Aliud  antem  credentesberetleosreptttamns.  iDatitth 
Lttfeerud,  mm.  deeembr.  pomtifioaitfts  ndstti  anne  vn. 

NotB  I,  Txm  101. 

Quia  in  fataroram  eyentlbtm  sic  hninanl  fyiiturtadMfttiilb 
Jndicii^  nt  quod  coi^jectoril  probablle  et  ratiooablte  trKspicitnt, 
ilnmd  interdilkin  accepta  consideratio  poUicetnr,  ifon  8<iUlb 
intrtife,  sed  damnosum  repetiri  0(}tt111i^% ;  pltfrttmqiirA  MtiltM 
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ptfivisam,  ut.qUoid  expeiimentocerto  prodadtar^  ex  inspecSone 
sanioris  judicii,  novis  accedentibas  conailiiB,  immatetiir.     Ph>> 
bat  hoc  inferius  describendee  imperialis  institationis  eventns.  in 
qui  discrepavit  informis  4  ptevio  judicio  seqaens  ezitos  ^o- 
.turoi  ezperienti&  comprobatus.    QuamVis  scriptanumm  anc- 
toritas  eumdem  ortum  imperii  yitiosum  foisse  descnbat.  at  i 
cupiditate  occupatoris  inciperetf  et  per  violentis  tarbinem  reg- 
nandi  gubemacula  improbis  ausibus  usurparet  Patet  eqaidem 
.long^  lat^ue  notariam,  quod,  lic^t  molti  pr»Bidentes  imperio 
eatbolice  Tixerint,  et  sibi  ac  Bubditis,  verbis  exemplisqae  pro- 
fecerint,  oc  matrem  ecclesiam  congruis  presidiis  et  opportmiia 
favonbus  defensarint,  nonnulli  tamen  ex  ipsis,  Bpirita  reprobe 
pnesumptionis  afflati,  filialem  dulcedinemin  privignalem  ama- 
ritudinem  oonTertentes,  et  abutentea  eorom  potestatia  officio, 
persecuti  sunt  ipsam  matrem  ecclesiam,  professionem  cfaiiali- 
ani  nominis,  di?ini  cultiks  reverentiam,  et  quietem  pablicam 
impugnantes.    Ecce,  si  legantur  scripturse,  amara  potest  re- 
censere  memoria  qualiter  Domitianas  junior  frater  Titi  eccle- 
siam  et  cbristianos  fideles  persecutus  est  asper^,  qui  beatom 
.  Johanpem  apostolum  in  insulam  Palmos  relegavit.    Attendat 
.modema  conspectio  quid  Julianas   apostata  eidem  eccksis 
.taedii  et  persecutionis  intulerit,  quid  orthodoxis  usqae  ad  stxagis 
excidium  irrogaverit,  voyens  improb^  quod  palam  ipsam  eocle- 
siam  persequeretur  infest^,  si  de  Romania  et  Parthis  Tictoriam 
deportasset     Advertat  disquirentis  ingeninm  quid  Valerias 
imperator  adversds  ecclesiam  prsedictam  oommiserit,  qui  in 
singulas  ubique  proyineias  contra  catholics  professionis  ecde- 
sias  et  populos  Christi  fideles  diversa  iuoommoda  intulit  et 
dolorosis  angustiis  amar^  vexavit,  ecclesiarum  destructiTOs. 
Consideret  diligens  attentio  quid  Pelagius  portayerit,  qui  fait 
in  persecutione  christianis  oppositus,  et  tandem  Italiam  Ro- 
mamque  perveniens  plusquim  triginta  quatuor  episcopos  dedit 
exijio,  et,  clausis  eprum  ecclesiis,  plebem  afflixit  .suppliciia 
numferosiB.     Nee  omittat  oblivio  qc^d  Anastasius  imperator 
tjraanic&  feritate  respersus  admiserit,  qui,  cedes  plorimas 
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Btrageaqne  dirersas  in  Urbe  commiUens,  Bocerdotes  et  eccleBi- 
astiooB  immaniter  persequens,  sic  proterv^  contempsit,  ut  mJu* 
taria  manita  spemeret,  et  ad  salatis  gpremium  non  rediret  Nee 
in  abscondito  maaeat  amara  recensio  Leonis  August!^  quern 
sacras  eedes  et  ecclesias  destruentem  Gregorias  prsedecessor 
noster,  natlone  Sytus,  et  i  regBO  deposuit  et  dignitate  prirayit 
Quid  de  Tngano,  quid  de  Nerone>  quid  de  Helio  Asiano  im- 
peratoribus  exprimamus  !  Exempla  scripturarum  notarum 
oommemorant  et  in  recentem  notitiam  Bui  descriptione  propa- 
lant,  ae  infinita  inyeniuntur  exempla  quod  iidem  prsesidentes 
impeiio  ipsam  ecclesiani  et  Christi  fideles  injuriorum  acuIeiB 
acerb^  tractarint,  et  diversis  persecutionum  jaculis  enormitei^ 
impugnarint.  £t  ut  breviter  senno  concludatur  in  genere,  4 
Constantino  citii^  ran  fuerunt  Romani  principes  qui  eidem  ec- 
clesise  faventer  assisterent,  et  multi  qui  earn  poenis^  ingentibus 
ii^nriis  attemptarint.  In  proximis  (etsi  scripture  nos  instru- 
imt  efficacius,  tamen  et  darids  probatis  proximis  edocemur  e— 
emplis),  notum  est  quippe^  vulgato  notorio  ab  hominum  me- 
morlA  multis  temporibus  non  remoto,  quod  imperator  Otto  de 
Saxonii,  post  confirmationem  obtentam  ab  ips4  ecclesii  de  su4 
electione  factd  in  discordi^  cum  Philippo  duce  Suevise  et  plura 
beneficia  sibi  collata  per  ipsam  ecdesiam,  subito  factus  ingratus 
tergum^  non  faciem  yertit  ecclesie  receptorum  immemor,  illam 
offensis  multipliciter  provocando,  regnum  Francis  motu  teme* 
rarise  pnesumptionis  inyadens,  quamvis  ipse  stipendia  sui  pec- 
cati  recipiens  in  bello  perierit;  nee  unquam  comparuit  corpus 
^ns,  isicut  ex  gestis  felicis  recordationis  Innocentii  prsdeces- 
sorifl  nostri  eyidenter  oollig^tur ;  fama  notoria  Mt^t,  non  prox- 
ima  diyulgatur.  In  prsesentem  quoque  notitiam  reducat  at- 
tent^  modema  posteritas  olim  Frederici  11.  Csesaris  ingrata 
conamina,  qui,  teners  infantise  finibus  non  completis>  ablac- 
tatns  uberibuB  diets  matris  ecclesie,  ac  ejus  educatus  studio 
diligenti,  per  cardinales  plures  successiyis  temporibus  cum 
attentionis  patems  Bolerti^  extitit  custoditus,  et  ejusdem  matris 

eedesie  prcnridentii  gobematas>  ac  de  angustilB  et  tribulati- 
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onibus   inultis  erqptas,  com  mxUio  et  Ubore  ipifcm  matris  €6^ 
clesis,  diadema  rcgni  SiclHad  et  prttsidentiam  potestatis  ol»- 
tlnuit,    et  ad   calmen  imperii  cum   ipsins  precipu^  Havoie 
pervenit :  qui  datus  in  sensam  reprobtam>  et  mutatas  in  mrcum 
pravnm,  ipsam  matrem  eccIeBiam  plaribas  laceasiTit  ii^nriist 
et  gravaminibas  moltiplieibus  afflfzit,    eoclesias   opphmens, 
cardinales  et  pnelatos  vocatos  ad  generale  conciliom  crapiens 
prsesnmptione  sacrilegft^  sicque  tyraimide  favente  peregit,  quod 
felicis  recordationis  Lmoeentias  IV^  pnedecessor  noster,  fugiens 
faciem  persequentis^  coactoB  est  sedem  Petri  et  Italic  partes 
relinquere^  et  se  Lugdunniii  cam  fratribus  sais  tnmgferrey  qui 
Fredericum  ipsam  exigentibus  mentis  d  dicfo  imperio  regnoqne 
deposuit,  et  omni  honore  ac  dignitatis  titoloj  justitii  exposcentet, 
privayit.    Nee  pnetereat  considerantiB  intoitum,  sed  infonnet 
advertentis  auditom,  rec^ns  de  facili  memoranda  coiami»gk> 
imperatoris  Henrici>  qai'  diebus  novissimis,  qnonim  piOTidA 
spectanda  sunt  tempora^  totam  quasi  contorbavit  Italiam^  siciit 
habet  vulgaris  opinionis  gre8sus>  et  semitaa  rationis  egressns, 
ac  in  fumum  temeraris  prffisumptionis  elatas^  contra  admoni- 
tionem  et  prohibitionem  felicis  recordationis  Clementis  V,  pf»- 
decessoris  nostH,  reg^um  Sicilieo,  qood  ^asdem  matris  eccle- 
sis  direct!  juris  et  proprietatis  existit,  diaposuerat  riolenter 
invadere ;   et  ad  loca  contigua  regni  prsfati  cum  namat>sft 
militum  comitivi  reprobis  conatibus  inyasurus,  fratribas  noatris 
per  apostolicam  setlem  pro  ipsius  coronatione  transmiasis  earn 
increpantibus  quod  contra  fidem  per  eum  ecclesin  debitam 
ageret^  regnum  invadendo  prsfatum  apert^  ac  malign^  Ae^ 
negans^  nullum  sacramentum  fidelitatis  eidem  ecclesic  pnes- 
titisse. 

Quia  igitur  ipsa  causa  institutionis  et  ccmseryationia  imperil 
cessavit  et  desiit,  quin  potiilks^  at  declarat  eventus,  in  oppoaitiim 
se  convertit,  nos,  ad  quern  speciali  prerogatiyi  pertinet,  el 
praseminentii  potestatis,  evellere  atque  destmere,  plaatareet 
SBdificare,  dividere  ac  unire^  de  omnipotentiA  sommi  Fatiw,  et 
apoatolorum  ejus  Petri  et  Pauli,  spe  certA  oonfisi,  ecmuMpie 


jwuuH  toffimgiOi  de  iratnim  oostea^uai  iMKitnlio^  et  aMe^a  par.* 
ptauA  delibentkne  fimatoy  ex  prttmiseis  rationabiUbfs  canw 
et  atis  quas  prassentibaB  inBeh  mater  oblivioQiy  protixitas  Hon 
snasit,  provincjam  Italise  ab  eodem  iaipeiio  «t  leguQ  Ahmw^SM 
toUliter  eximentes^  ipsam  &aabjecUooe>  communitateet  juris* 
dM:tJboBt€  «onimdem  regni  et  imperii  eeparamus,  dividiiaus^  per 
pwtes  flcindtmofl,  ae  de  poteatatis  nostrs  plenitudine  liberamu3> 
ffeoementes  at  bullo  unquam  tempore  coXijuQgaiitur  et  ttiii« 
aator,  aut  in  imo  corpore  exis^re  cQnaeaiitur^  ex  eo  prascipu^; 
qood  earumdem  provinciarum  longa  diffusaque  protensio  «i€ 
confundit  et  impedit  unius  ^egnantis  jurisdictionis  et  guber- 
nationis  efiectum*  quod  ipsariim  cura  perplex^  negligltur^  el 
dum  imperantis  animus  ad  multa  dividitur^  ad  singula  per 
Gonseqnens  minoratur ;    de  regimine  et  gubematione,.  cum 
provideatia  Regis  letomi^  et  eorumd^m  fratrum  nostrorum  con- 
sitio  et  deliberatione  solemni,  cautius  provisuri^  ac  deolarantes 
regnum  pr»dictiim  Alemannise  i  regno  Francis  clans  (distingui 
terminiSi  et  notis  finibus  limitari  distinctis«  per  nos  de  ipsorum 
firatnun  conailioy  patemo  more,  provide  distinguendis.    Hoc 
nos  eiEemplum  Gbristi  actionis  inslruit,  qui  propter  peccata 
regnantium  regna  di visit.   Hoc  docetprovisa  ratio^  quae  malum 
■eparat,  ut  nnita  malitia  gravius  non  Oiffendat    His  experi- 
menta  probata  consentiunt,  que,  dum  boni  sperati  succes^us 
non  yeniunt,  nova  remedia  causi  suadente  producunt. 
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in  minoTibus  agentes,  nondom  sacris  ordinibtrs  initiati,  cdm 
Basilese  inter  eos  Tersaremur,  qui  se  generale  consilium  faeere 
et  univensalem  eccles]|mi  representare  aiebant,  dialogorum 
quemdam  libellum  ad  vos  scripsimus,  in  quo  de  anctoritate 
cotreilii  generalise  ac  de  gestis  Basileensium  et  Eugenii  papse 
contradictione,  ea  probavimus  vel  danmavimus  quae  probanda 
tel  damnanda  censuimus  :  quantum  capiebamus,  tantum  de- 
fendimus  aut  oppugnavimus ;  nihil  menititi  sulnus;  nihil, ad 
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gratiAin^  nihil  ad  odium  retoUmiis.    EzistimaTitiiiu  heaik 

et  recti  inoedere  T1& :  nee  mentis  nostre  aliud  erat  oljectaai, 

qulm  publica  utilitas  et  amor  reri.    Sed  quls  non  errat  mor- 

talis  !•.... Declinayimns  et  nos  ab  ntero  matria,  erraTiniiia 

in  invio^  et  non  in  Tii ;  ambalavimos  in  tenebris^  et  |irociil  i 
retk  lace  recessimus ;  nee  nobis  tantom  erraTimns,  alios  qno- 
que  in  prscipitiom  traximus,  et,  cecis  dacatnm  pnebentea 
ceciycun  lUis  in  foveam  cecidimns.  Seducti  peccaYimaa  ot 
Paulus,  et  ignorantes  persecuti  fuimns  ecclesiam  Dei,  et  Bo- 
manam  primamque  sedem.  Propter  qaod  prostrati  ante  ocnlos 
divinse  pietatis  snpplioes  oramas :  delicta  javentatis  mee  et 
ignoraatias  ne  memineris,  &c.  Pudet  erroris,  poenitet  mal^ 
fecisse,  et  maid  dictorom  scriptoromque  vebementer  poenitet : 
plus  scripto  qu^  facto  nocuimus.  Sed  qnid  agamus !  scrip- 
turn  et  $emel  enuisum  volat  irrevocMie  verbum.  Non  sunt  in  po» 
testate  nostril  scripta  quse  in  multas  inciderunt  manus  et  Yulgo 
leguntur.  Utinam  latoissent  que  sunt  edita !  nam,  si  futnio 
in  seculo  manserint,  et  aut  in  malignas  mentes  inciderint,  ant 
incantas,  fortassd  scandalnm  parient.  ''  Quas  hsc  scripsi^ 
''  inquient,  in  beati  tandem  Petri  cathedri  sedit,  et  Christi  Sal- 
'^  vatoris  vicariatum  gessit  Ita  scripsit  .£neas,  qui  posted, 
'<  summum  pontificatum  adeptus,  Pius  11.  appellatus  est;  nee 
"  inyenitur  mutasse  propositum.  Qui  eum  elegerunt,  et  in 
"  summo  apostolatfis  vertice  collocarunt,  ab  iis  scripta ^ns  ap- 
*'  probata  videntur/'  Verendum  est  ne  talia  nostris  aliquando 
successoribus  objiciantur,  et  quae  fuerunt  JQnes,  dicantur  Pii, 
atque  ab  esL  sede  auctoritatem  vindicent,  adversib  quam  igno- 
ranter  latraverunt.  Cogimur  igitur,  dilecd  filii,  beatum  Au- 
gustinum  imitari,  qui,  cdm  aiiqua  in  suis  voluminibus  erronea 
inseruisset,  retractationes  edidit.  Sicut  grues  unam  sequuntur 
et  in  apibus  unus  est  rex,  ita  et  in  ecclesial  militanti  unus  est 

omnium  moderator  et  arbiter  Jes6s-Chiisti  Ticarius 

Nee  duos  pluresve  Petros  eyangelists  commemorant,  nee  duos 
aut  plures  instituit  Dominus,  qui  suum  locum  tamqnam  capita 
tenerent  soqualia :  sed  unum  constituit,  u(  vertioem  ac  doeem 
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et  pMtoran  uniTerBi  greg^ts^  Simonem  Petram^  diceng :  **  Tti 
68  Fethis/et  siiper  hanc  petram  edificabo  ecclestam  meam  : 
et  tibi  dabo  claves  regpai  ccelornin,  et  quodcomque  lig^reris 
saper  terrain^  erit  ligatnin  et  in  coelo  ;  et  qaodcumque  sol- 
^  yeris  super  terram,  erit  solatnm  et  in  coelo ;  et  pasce  oves 

'^meas **   Nee  alius  &  petr&  dictus  est  Petrus^  nisi  Simon : 

qui  solas  pro  Domino  in  periculo  constituto  exemit  gladium 

Si  quid  aeversiis  hanc  doctrinam  inveniritis  ant  in 

diak^,  aut  in  epistolis  nostris,  quie  plures  A,  nobis  sunt  editse, 
«at  in  aliis  opusculis  nostris  (molta  enim  scripsimus  adhue 
juveneo),  respuite  atque  contemnite  :  sequimini  quse  nuoc 
dicimus,  et  seni  magis  quim  juveni  credite;  nee  privatum 
hominem  piuris  facite  qudm  pontificem.  iEneam  rejidte. 
Plum  redpite.  Hind  gentile  nomen  parentes  indidere  nas- 
centi;  hoc  Christianum  in  apostolatu  suscepimus.  Dicent 
Ibrtass^  aliqui  cum  pontificatu  hanc  nobis  opinionem  advenisse, 

et  cum  dignitate  mutatum  esse  sententiam.    Hand  ita  est • 

Aderant  legati  Parisiensis  schole,  ci\jus  est  fama  percelebris ; 
adftierunt  et  aliquando  yestri  et  aliorum  studiorum  Germanics 
nationia  oratores ;  et  uno  ore  concilii  generalis  auctoritatem^ 
coelum  efierebant.  Quales  magistri  sunt,  tales  discipuli  eradere 
•olent  Paucos  inrenias  Aristoteles  qui  Platonica  horint  des- 
truere  dogmata.    Non  est  discipulus  supra  magistrum,  inqnit 

Dominus  :  nee  nos  magistrum  potuimus  superare •*«.••• 

Una  omnium  vox  concilium  Eugenio  prseferebat :  ocmcilium 
cuncta  sonabant  Dididmus  erg6  que  audivimus  et  post 
aliquot  annos  existimantes  nos  aliquid  esse^  diximus>  ut  est 
epud  Satyricum: 

Semper  e^o  amiiior  iofMm  P  nunquamne  rqixmam  ? 

« Recognovimus  errorem  nostrum Grex  Christi 

ecclesia  est :  .pastor  primus  ipse  Christus  fuit;  et  pastor  bonus 
qui  posuit  «M^itni|m  guam  pro  ovibus  suis.  Secundus  pastor 
Petms  extitit  ab  ipso  Dcmiino  institutus,  atque  omni  potestate 
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flonatus,  quae  ad  beni  legendum  commisBaB  otcs 
^ucitur :  olioquin  ChristQs>  qui  sapientia  Pa^is  est,  el  oouudd 
fiapienter  egit,  €cclesiffi  suce  baud  sofficienter  pioyidisaet;  qood 
est  nefarium  asserere.  £t  quamvis  plure3  per  (»bem  ecalcaue 
institutee  fuerint,  et  plures  greges^  et  oyilia  plam,  et  paatoies 
plures,  omnes  tamen  eub  uno  pastore  et  in  quo  grege  atqoe 
pvili  continebantur,  sicut  et  bodie  contineatur :  quia  anna  eat 
Cbristi  tbalamus,  una  sponsa^  unom  ovile^  unus  paatCMT,  et 
omnium  episcoporum  unus  episcopus  Romanus  praesol^  beati 
jP etri  successor,  et  Jesiis-Cbristi  Ticanus.  Petrns  enim  in  ^- 
liocbid.  primum  sedit,  deinde  Bomam  venh:  unde  cum  pecse- 
cutionem  fugiens  vellet  abire,  a  Domino  probibitus  est,  et  Inc 
glorioso  martyrio  vitam  finivit^  sucoessore  Clemente  aubatiliita 

«.k., Liquet  igitur  unum  in  ecclesi^  caput  esseet  unom 

principum^  quia  pax  populi  ex  uno  rectore  dependet,  et  ploia^ 
iitasprincipum  discoidiam  parit.  Cbristus-ecclesia;  sue  in  nltir 
motestamento  pacem  reliquit,  et  paoem  multis  verbis  conunea- 
darit.  Dedit  ej^o  et  regimen  pacis  amicum,  id  est  monarcbi- 
'cum;  sub  beato  Petro  et  sucoessoribus  qjus  admimstnn 
cuncta  precipieiffiy  olavibus  illi  commissis,  et  carl  gr^ia  de- 
mandati.  Hoc  nos  de  Romani  pontificis  auctoxitate  et  polea- 
4aate  s^ntimosy  cui  et  eongregare  gennalia  concilia,  et  disaolr 

-vere  datum  est.4 qui^.  non  est  corpus  ecclesle  sine 

.capite»  et  omnis  ex  capits  defluit  in  membra  potestas.  Hec 
nostra  sentenAia  est,  filii,  bsc  credimns  et  profitemur:  bee 
jam  senes,  et  in  npostolatte  apioe  constituti,  pro  veiitate  nspcr 
imus.  Si  quae  rek  vobis  vel  aliis  ocmscripsimar  aliqnando 
quae  buic  doctrine  repugnent,  ilia  tamquam  erroneay  et  ju- 
venilis animi  parum  pensata  judicio,  revocamus  atque  omnino 
respuimus. 

Datum  Rome,  apud  Sanctum-Petrum,  sexto  kalendas  maias, 
'  anno  1463. 
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ProfectD  potestaa  et  anctoritas  pontificis  ad6&  est  Btiprema^ 
nt  alias  ornnes  noB  mAAm  excedat^  sed  ab  e&  lumen  et  vir- 
tatem  recipiant.  Dedit  enim  Omnipotens  Petro,  et  sae- 
ceasoribuB  stem®  vitie  clayigeris^  terreni  et  ccelestis  imperii 
jura. 

Dioo  qii6d  renunciatio  imperii  facta  sine  consensa  sanctitalla 
▼eatne^  neque  recta  e«t^  neqne  legitima,  ahn  debuerit  fieri  i& 

manibuB  illius Prima  ratio  est^  qnod  renunciatio  fieri 

debet  in  manibus  superioris.  Summus  autem  pontifex  est  ille 
qni  est  Biiperior  imperatori,  et  omnibnB  mnndi  principitms, 
quia  eoB  omnes  constituit,  ut  dicit  Innocentios  tertius  scribens 
ad  regem  Bnlgarorom,  anctoritate  n<m  ab  homine,  neque  per 
hominem,  sed  k  Dei  fiHo,  cujus  est  Ticarias  in  terris.  Prtwer^ 
VIII:  Per  me  regeB  regnant>  et  legum  conditorea  jasta  decer* 
nimt.  Nee  angustuB  et  imperator  did  potest,  nisi  i  papA  ap- 
piobetnr,  inungatur  et  coronetnr;  ut  didt  Paulua  DiaooniB 
ficriptor;  in  libro  de  origine  et  gestis  Francorum;  et  ut  dicit 
archiepiBeopuB  Florentinus,  in  primi  parte  sua  Summa^,  tit. 
IT,  cap.  10,  Buper  illo  verbo  JoanniB  ultimo,  P9ire,  fa»t6  09€i 
mea$.  Si  imperator,  reges  et  principes  mundi  omnes,  otcb 
Ohristi  fideles  esse  desiderant,  oportet  ut  summi  pastoris,  qui 
est  Papa>  regimini  et  imperio  se  Bubditos  fateantur.  In  hcjus^ 
modi  signnm  Papa  confirmat,  consecrat  et  benedicit  impera* 
totfem,  ut  superior  inferiorem,  juxta  illud  Apostoli,  Hebreeorum 
Tll :  Qui  minor  est,  d  majore  benedicittir. 

CHhn  BummuB  pontifex,  yerus  Dei  et  Christi  in  terris  vicarius, 
existat  superior  imperatori,  et  ab  eo  auctoritatem  babenti,  prtt- 
sertim  posteaquam  semel  ab  ipso  confirmatus,  unctus,  coro- 
natus  et  couBecratus  fuit,  ac  ei  mdnum  personaliter  Bononise 
imposuit ;  dico  i  se  eam  jurisdictionem  vel  jus,  propria  aucto- 
ritate,  sine  causae  oog^tione,  et  consensu  ipsius,  abdicare  non 
potuisse ;  et  ita,  d  peritis  utriusque  juris,  esse,  juribus,  rati- 
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onibus  et  aactoritatibus^  oommniii  calctAo  acoepi.  Sioque 
etiam  in  militari  disciplini  pariter  obseiratur^  armomm  dnoem 
muneri  et  oneri  sibi  i  sao  superiore  iiyancto  renanciare  absque 
^us  licentii,  citra  proprii  honoris  laesionem^  minimi  posse.;  et 
imperator  ipsemet  (ut  audio),  in  legibus  suis,  se  inter  cam- 
militones  vocat  et  ponit 

Dioo  non  solum  electionem  pnetensam  vel  piomotionem  ad 
imperium  subpendi  et  impeding  yenhn,  cdm  contra  propriom 
jaramentom  venerit,  et  jam  promotum  deponi  et  prirari  debere ; 
proat  aliis  etiam  propterei  jure  servatum  fuit,  prsecipud  contra 
Fredericum  ab  Innocentio  IV,  sacro  prssenteet  consentientQ 
toto  fratrum  suorum  concilio. 

Qusestioni  facilior  daretur  responsio  post  editam  et  exhibitam 
allegatam  imperii  cessionem  ;  sed  in  omnem  eventom  n^gaii 
non  potest  quidquid  aut  fieri  aut  attemptari  ausum  est  circa 
hujus-modi  imperii  dimissicmem,  admissionem  atque  accep* 
tionem,  inscio,  inoonsulto  aut  non  mandante  vel  approbante 
Bomano  pontifioe»  ad  quem  negotium  spectat,  viribos  omnino 
carere,  neque  ratione  aliqud  probabili  aut  juris  auotoritate  con- 
trarium  posse  defendi.  ^t  ipsius  Caroli-dimissio  imperii,  sit 
electorum  admissio,  sit  denique  regis  ad  imperium  adspirands 
temeraria  acceptio,  quandoquidem,  si  Csesar  aliquando  impe* 
rium  d  se  abdicare  voluerit,  non  illud  pro  suo  arbitrio  potest, 
nee  quoties  libuerit,  aut  coram  quibus  yoluerit,  sed  id  &  summo 
pontifice  expostulet,  impetret  necessum  est,  quem  solum  in 
superiorem  habet  et  agnoscit,  4  quo  ad  imperium  promotus  est, 
et  cui  fidelitatis  el  perpetuae  obedientise  ac  defensionis  juqu* 
randum,  sicut  de  jure  tenebatur,  prsestitit,  i  quo  dentqus 
destitui  ac  deponi  legitime  subsistente  causa  posse,  explorati 
juris  est 

Quam  potestatem  ipse  Christus  Dominus  noster  post  suam 
resurrectionem  4  mortuis,  ascensurus  in  coelum  ad  Patrem, 
unde  venerat,  retiquit  Petro,  dum  tertio  illi  dixerat :  Peirt, 
pasce,paBce,  peuce  ovea  meat.  Quae  verba,  i  concilio  Florentino, 
hoc  modo  fuerunt  exposita  sic  diffiniendo,  sanctam  apostolican 


aedeia  et  Bomanum  pontificem  in  miiyersnin  orbem  teneve 
primatmn,  et  ipsum  pontificem  Romanum  successomm  ease 
beati  Petri  principis  apostolomm,  et  Ter^  Cbristi  yicariom, 
totiosque  ecclesise  caput,  et  omnium  christianorum  patrem  ac 
doetorem  existerej  et  ipsi  beato  Petro  pascendi,  regendi  et 
gubemandi  universalem   ecclesiam  a  Domino  nostio  Jesu- 
Cfariato  plenam  potestatem  traditam  esse^  quemadmodilim  eiiam 
in  gestia  cecumeniconun  conciliorum  et  in  aacris  canoniboB 
Gontinetnr,  ex  qnibns  clar^  apparet  potestatem  et  principatam 
znonarchis,  necnon  totioa  popnli  cbristiani,  ease  in  solo  Pap4, 
d  qno  potestas  imperialis  yel  regia  dependet  et  provenit    Nam 
Dominns  noster  Jesus-Christus  solus  ipse  est  princeps,  et  mo* 
narcha,  ac  imperator  totius  mundi,  ctyus  vicarius  est  Papa  qui 
inongit  imperatorem  et  reges,  dat  nomen  imperatori^  eique  dat 
gladium    ad  vindictam  malefactorum  laudemque   bonorum. 
HflBc  ccmfessns  fuit  Constantinus  ille  magnus^  heec  etiam  Mar- 
tianus  imperator  in  concilio  Cbalcedonensi,  Otho  imperator,  et 
BBCcessive  omnes  imperatores  banc  imperialem  potestatem  re- 
oogniyerunt  4  Pi^^  ut  bistoriograpbi  et  Grteci  et  Latini  dicunt 
alqae  scribunt    Com  bAc  potestate  Zaccarias  Papa  privayit 
fegem  GaUomm  absolvitque  subditos  ejus  i  vinculo  juramenti ; 
Innocentius  tertias  ezoommunicayit  Arcbadium  imperatorem ; 
Innocentius  quartus  privaTit  Henricum ;  et  quamplures  alii 
BUjnmi  pontifices,  b4c  potestate  divinities  sibi  dat^,  destituerunt 
aJios  imperatores  et  reges  imperio  et  regnis  suis.    Papa  enim 
tenet  monarcbiam  mundi  et  utriumqae  gladium :  nam  Moyses, 
ci^gus  successor  est  Papa,  babuit  utrumque  gladium,  et  Do- 
minus  noster  Jesus-Cbristus  utroque  gladio  usus  est.    H&c 
potestate  etiam  Papa  creavit  et  creat  reges  quotidie,  et  transfert 
imperium  de  uno  loco  ad  alium,  ut  Stepbanus  tertius  trans- 
tolit  imperiam  i  Greds  in  Germanos  (et  Jobannes  de  Turre- 
ciemata  in  suo  tractatn  de  potestate  Papse  boc  refert  capitulo 
VL,  col.  4) ;  deditque  facultatem  illis  septem  principibus  Ger- 
nianis  eligendi  imperatorem,  ut  refert  Innocentius  tertius  in 
peneraMem  dt  elfidibne  :  qui  elecfione  fact&^  electus  imperator 
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venit  ad  petendam  confirmationem  d  8Qinm6  pcmtif(c<>,  taffqum 
i  Biiperiore,  cui  prius  pf»Btat,  jurecmentom  fidelitalia  (qoo4 
jtatoDentam,  cam  onctione,  sapit  sabjectiotieB),  recipitqiM  et 
ooronam  imperialem  et  gladium  et  insignia  imperialia,  vog»- 
tarqae  ab  eo  imperator  Augustas :  ex  qoibns  aetibus  dari 
demonstrator^  imperatorem  potestatem  babere  et  dignitatflm* 
non  ab  ipsis  electoribus,  sed  a  Papd.  Et  cito  Henricos  im- 
perator negaret  se  prssstithse  tale  jummentam  fidelitatis,  sob 
■CleiiTetite  Y,  in  conctlio  Vioinensi  fuit  declahitmn  omnia  jnra- 
menta  qtise  prestat  imperator  Pap»  et  siedr  apostolicae,  ecse 
juramenta  iidelitatis ;  sicque  fait  observatum  i  dictia  fern- 
poribos  Otbonia  et  Henrici>  usqtfe  ad  tempora  Caroli  V,  imme- 
diati  imperatoris  pnedecessoris,  et  absque  diffieuTlate  aliqu&. 

Quod  pertmet  ad  alteram  caput  an  reet^  et  legitime  sine 
consensu  sanctitatis  vestrae  Carolus  Y  cesserit  imperion  fratri, 
quffistio  b«c  non  yidetur  locum  babere,  cdm  altera  ^os  pars 
sit  &yafM^eKToc,  hoc  est  talis,  at  in  dubiom  rerocari  non  possit 
'Quod  enim  simpliciter  fieri  non  potest,  quid  attinet  de  eo  quod 
^Tcr^jure  ne  factum  sit!  Qodd  autem  imperator  ncn  poasii 
imperiam  cedere>  tum  ratione  et  auctoritate^  tum  exemplisim- 
peratorum  potest  probari.  Ciim  enim  imperatoria  jurisdictio  & 
Romano  pontifice  ut  a  Christi  vicark)  profiscatur,  in  cujus 
manu  sunt  omuium  potestates  et  jura  regnorum,  is  in  quern 
talis  potestas  confertur,  non  ita  eam  possidet,  ut  cedere  Faleat, 
sed  imperii  curam  humeris  suis  impositam  tamdid  austinet 
quoad  eoclesis  catholice  utilitatiexpedirejudicaTeritltoanaana 
pontifex.  Quod  si  imperator  ipse  necessariis  causis  se  .impe- 
ditum  eognoverit,  quomiml^  impositum  onus  ferre  possit,  debet 
causas  illas  exponere  Romano  pontifici,  ut  si  eas  juatas  esse 
cognoverit,  admittat,  et  d  fidelitatis  et  subjectionis  vinculo  quo 
se  astrinxit>  eum  absolvat.  Noa  enim  liber  erit  donee  ab  lUo 
ipso  cui  astrictus  est,  absolutns  fuerit.  Non  igitnr  potest 
cedere  id  cij^us  potestatem  non  habet  Exempla  ettam  snpe* 
riora  docent  imperatores  ipsos  nunquam  imperatoriam  polea* 
tateui  ita  sibi  arrogasse,  ut  i  se  ipsia  ilhon  se 'habere  arbi* 


Inntar.  Sciiniift  OAtoneniy  He&ricwDy.FredcHciisicit  Gsmlniii 
IV  in  Buis  litteris  testari  se  k  RofmamB  pomtificibas  mo  qiMin« 
que  tempore  md  imperimn  pranotiim  finiase.  Nibil  eig)&  sine 
Mictorilate  et  jassu  sedis  apoBloUcie,  quae,  ut  ait  Gregohus  IX, 
cum  imperiam  transtulit  de  Gneck  ad  Germaaos^  nihil  de 
aabstantU  auae  juiisdietionis  imnunneiiSj  imperii  tribunal  aibi 
auppoNiit,  ^t  gladii  potestatem  concessit  Itaque  fideiet  honori 
sac  detogare  convincitur,  qui  ponttficem  Romanum  iactorem. 
Buum  non  agnoscit  Hiec  Gregorius  IX.  Pneter^,  si  ad 
imperium  promovendus  examinatur,  inquiritur,  approbatur. 
inungitur  et  consecratur*  qu&  fronte  autqu^potids  con8cienti4 
se  ad  imperium  intrudet,  qui  apostolicae  sedis  examen  non 
subut  P  Omnes  enim,  ut  affirmat  Gregorius  IX,  et  ante  ilium 
lonooentius  III  et  IV,  cognoscunt  promorendos  in  inf^ieratores 
apostoticae  sedis  examinationi  subjacere.  Quod  si  quis  non 
antei  fuerit  ab  apostolidL  sede  appiobatus,  illi  neque  ut  impe- 
natorij  neque  ut  administrator!  imperii,  obediendum  aut  adhip* 
rendum  esse  pneciptt  Joannes  XXII. 

NoTB  M,  Pmb  12d. 

Essendo  che  doppo  V  accidente  seguito  in  Roma  a  20  agosto* 
dd  1662,  tra  la  famiglia  del  duca  di  Crequi,  ambare.  del  re  di 
Franda,  e  le  nostre  guardie  de*  soldati  Cor^i,  in  vece  di  cast!- 
gare,  S.  M.  Christma.,  la  detta  famiglia,  e  V  istesso  suo  am- 
bare. quando  fosse  stato  complice  de'  piu  enormi  dilitti  ed 
insulti  commessi  per  avanti  dentro  a  poche  settimane  in  questa 
citta,  come  costano  per  processi,  e  come  gia  per  mezzo  del 
nostro  nunzio  in  Parigi  ne  la  fecemo  ricbiedere,  cbe  in  veoe 
ancora  di  castigare  i  predetti  per  nuovi  insulti  fatti  ad  alcuni 
soldoti  della  pattuglia,  disarmandoli,  e  maltrattandoli,  e  per, 
haver  ben  quattro  volte  i^juriati  e  provocati  i  soldati  Corsi, 
mentre  che  andavano  quietamente  per  fatti  loro,  si  sia  voluta 
S.  M.  Christma.  femuMre  solamente  nelP  ultimo  eccesso,  che 

fecero  i  Corsi  assaliti  fin  nel  pioprio  quartiere  da'  Fraacesi,  il 
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]ii«detto  giomo  de^  20  di  ^gdtta,  con  rispixigaigli,  e  permtgwi' 
tairgli  fin  dentro  il  palazzo  del  medeso.  ambaacMidore,  tiaspas- 
wiMJo  ^gai  jenMBe  di  non  colpevol  tatela;  e  per  qnestaragi- 
one  habbia  8.  M.  Chrigtma.  cacciato  dalla  sua  citti  e  regno  il 
nostro  non^io^  pretendendo  di  pii!^  da  noi  sodisfaziooi  impioprie 
ed  eccedenti,  e  negando  1'  a^dienza  a  chionque  per  nostra 
parte  volera  informarla  dalla  verita  del  fatto^  anzi  ricosando  e 
rimandando  in  dietrp  nostre  lettere  e  breyi ;  e  passata  S.  M.  di 
pid  ad  altre  dimande  totalmente  disgiunte  da  qnesto  caso,  ed 
impertinent!,  cioe  cbe  noi  contentaseimo  il  duca  di  Modena  per 
le  pretenzioni  d'  alcune  valli  pescarecete  di  Comacchio,  cbe 
pare  pendevano  per  discussione  avanti  a  oongregazione  richi- 
esta  da  lui  medesimo,  ed  ove  per  6ua  oolpa  si  differiva  la  oog- 
nizione,  per  non  havere  fino  al  preeente  giomo  prodotto  por 
una  scrittnra  in  forma  probante ;  e  di  piik  cbe  contentaaaimo 
anoo  il  duca  di  Parma  con  fargii  grazia  della  scamerazione  del 
dncato  di  Castro^  e  dello  stato  di  Ronciglione,  concedendogli 
altro  termine  di  otto  anni,  ed  babilitand<^o  a  redimere  resdln- 
endo  il  prezzo  in  pid  pagbe,  non  ostante  1'  instnimento  di 
vendita  fattone  da  lui  alia  nostra  camera  sotto  i  19  xbre.  1649, 
e  suocessivamente  ratificata  a'  x  di  genaro  1651,  e  cbe  barean 
intercednto  il  re  di  Spagna,  e  '1  gran  duca  di  Toscana,  perdi^ 
la  predetta  camera  renisse  alia  compra  col  patto  di  poCer  re<fi- 
mere  nel  termine  di  otto  anni>  come  phi  ampiamente  appaiisoe 
nel  detto  instrumento  ;>  ed  ancoreb^  fosse  seguita  P  incamer- 
azione  de'  predetti  ducato  e  stato  co'  voti  di  tutti  i  caidinali 
presenti  in  curia  doppo  il  corso  de*  detti  otto  anni,  e  di  altri  tie 
susseguenti,  con  la  dicbiarazione  cbe  i  medesimi  si  compren- 
dano  nella  bblla  di  Pio  V,  ed  in  quelle  d'Innocenzo  IX  e  di 
Clemente  VUi,  nostri  predecessori,  de  nan  infeydandu  :  minae- 
ciando  6.  M.  Chrisma,  per  mezzo  del  detto  suo  ambare.  che,  se 
non  conseguiya  le  dette  cose,  baverebbe  inyaso  nemicamente  fl 
nostro  stato  ecclesiastico,  con  12  m.  fanti,  e  con  6  m. 
ed  bavendo  di  pin  occupata  la  citti  con  lo  stato  di 
c*l  contado  Venaiaino  co*  loro  annessi  spettanti  a  qnesta  santa 
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sede  gi4  ptik  seooli  taato  nello  spiritiiale  quaato  nel  tempotale, 
con  grave  ofieea,  e  con  disprezzo  di  essa,  sollevando  i  popoli 
alia  libelUoiie,  e  cacciando  Tiokntemente,  ed  incarcerando  x 
ainistri  di  questa  aa.  aede  con  abbatere  le  sue  insegne,  a  di 
poi  accreacendo  sempre  ptu  le  minacce  della  sua  gran  potestd, 
havendo  dicbiaralo  di  venire  aiP  invazione  de'  noatri  stati  con 
20  m.  faati,  e  con  iO  m.  cavalli^  e  di  portarsi  in  persona  i 
IiH>ne  ed  in  Pinarolo  per  accelerare  maggiormente  contra  di 
noi  le  sue  anoi,  aiccome  Pha  fin  bora  comminciato  ad  es^oire 
con  baver  introduUo  circa  a  7  m.  &nti  e  tre  m.  cavalli  ne'  fendi 
di  santa  cbieaa  di  Parma  e  di  Piacenza,  ed  in  qae'  di  Modena^ 
aoquartierandoli  a  fronte  de*  nostri  confini^  e  peraeverando  a 
far  venire  dalla  Francia  continuamente  nnove  aoldateacbe  ar- 
mate*  Noi,  per  prevenire  e  p^  rimnovere  suamaesta  della 
effettnazione  delle  predette  minacce,  doppo  bavere  tentati  con 
eaaa  i  modi  pid  proprii  e  pin  convenienti  al  noatro  patemo  zeloj 
e  doppo  esserci  lassati  andave  a  ooncedere  sodisfazione  eiorbi* 
tanl>  contro  cbi  non  baveva  colpato  in  coaa  alcuna,  come  i 
publico  e  notorio  a  tatti,  non  vedendo  placarsi  il  suo  adegno^ 
ne  riconoscendo  alcnno  appogamento  di  ragi<»ie,  o  aggiusta* 
mento,  ci  preparammo  V  anno  pasaato  alia  difesa  de'  noatri 
godditi  con  dispendio  di  due  milioni,  come  oon  V  iatesaa  e 
BU^pgior  somma  babiamo  fatto  pare  qaesto  presente  anno  con 
la  aperanza  di  bavere  aiuti,  come  gli  baveamo  cbiesti  dalP 
imperadore,  da  re,  dalla  repa.  di  Venetia,  e  da  tutti  i  principi 
cattolici  ed  electori  dell'  Imperio.  Ma  non  easendo  alcuno  di 
loro  concorso  pur  in  minima  parte  sotto  molte  e  varie  scuae  d' 
impediinenti,  anzi  bavendoci  di  continovo  fatta  istanza  percbe 
concedeaaimo  tutte  le  aodiqfazk>ni  ricbieate,  bencbe  eaorbitaati, 
ed  in  specie  a  sodiafare  con  denaro  il  duca  di  Modena,  e 
qnello  di  Parma  con  la  predetta  acamerazione  degli  atatidi 
Castro  e  di  Roneiglione ;  e  di  pid  havendo  11  govjematcv  di 
Milaao  acc<Nrdato  il  passo  alle  armi  di  Francia  per  venire  alia 
nostra  offesa,  e  negatolo  a  noi  per  le  levate  degli  Snizzeri  chi* 
imati  a  nostra  dyeaa^  ed  av^ido  i  Veneziani  aaaiaiite  ie  pre^ 
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delta  anni  offensive  con  moiiisioni'da  bocca  e  da  gneita,  ^fic* 
eorae  iMiimo  fatto  i  Genovesi^  e'l  duca  di  Savoia  nel  loco  paa- 
■agio,  promettendosi  PistesBO  la  Fraacia  del  gran  duca  di 
Toscaaa^  e  del  duca  di  Mantoum  e  &oeiido  groeae  leyate  di 
Boldatesche  i  dnchi  di  Panna  e  di  Modena :  partecipammo  il 
tutto  al  nostra  sacro  coUegio  de'  cardinali,  i  qnali  yedendo  il 
giosto  timore  di  proxima  invazione,  e  le  pr^udizii  della  a.  sede 
si  spirituali  come  temporali  in  accendersi  qnesta  gaerra,  e  a^ 
noscendo  che  le  forze  temporali  della  sede  apostolica  dod  sooo 
sufficienti  ad  impedirgli  ed  ad  evitargli,  e  peio  stimando  che  in 
questo  si  urgenti  caso  di  somina,  di  evidente  e  di  fortoaa  ne- 
oessiti,  non  obligbino  le  consUtuzioni  e'  decreti  di  Pio  V,  e  di 
Clemente  VIII^  e  degli  altri  sommi  pontefici  nostri  predecesaori, 
n^  meno  le  nostre  pubblicate  sopra  la  confirmazione  di  qaelle 
pe'  suddetti  stati  di  Castro  e  di  Ronciglione,  ci  banno  oansi* 
gliato  a  sodisfare  al  duca  di  Modena,  ed  a  promettere  la  delta 
scamerazione  con  dare  un  nuovo  tennine  al  duca  di  Parma  per 
redimergli  pagando  il  prezzo  in  una  o  pid  paghe,  facendo  la 
retrovendita  a  proporzione.  Onde  siamo  stati  astretti  a  far  in- 
tendere  agli  ambasri.  de'  principi  che  trattano  col  re  di  Franda, 
queste'risoluzione,  ed  a  mandar  di  poi  monaor.  Basponi  a  Pisa, 
ove  S.  M.  Chrima.  ci  a  fatto  si^re,  per  mezzo  del  gran  duca 
di  Toscana,  e  del  cardinal  decano,  haver  mandata  plenipo- 
tenza  i  Mr.  di  Purlemont,  auditore  della  Rota/da  dorare  fino 
al  15  di  febbraro  corrente  per  concludere  ogni  accordo,  quando 
habbia  con  le  altre  molte  richieste  questa  ultima  sodisfaztone 
ancora. 

Ma  perch^  sia  palese  a'  nostri  successori,  ed  a  tutti  in  ogni 
tempo,  che  noi  siamo  stati  forzati  a  far  cio  dalla  potenza,  dalla 
violenza,  e  del  giusto  timore  delle  armi  di  S.  M.  Chrima.  e  da 
una  precisa  necessiti  di  prevenire  mali  maggiori  da  una  gaerra 
in  Italia  mossa  da  si  potente  mano  contra  la  sede  aposa.  mm 
aiuta  da  alcuno  di  tanti  principi  cattolici  a  cio  richiesti,  e  mentre 
che  dalP  altra  parte  il  Turco,  non  contfBnto  di  hayer  posto  piede 
in  Candia,  jounaccia  il  restantje  delle  isole  del  dominie  Yeae' 


liaao,  e  la  I>«liiifttia>  e'l  Friuli,  ed  in' oltre  ha  occupata  gii 
gran  parte  del  regno  di  Ungaria,  e  si  prepara  con  forze  formi- 
dabile  in  questa  noora  campagna  : 

Percid,  di  nostro  moto  proprio^  Bctenza,  et  pienezza  di  nostra 
poteatif  protestiamo  avanti  a  Dio  benedetto^  ed  avanti  a  glo- 
riod  apostoli  san  Pietio  e  san  Paolo«  come  non  babbiamo  con- 
sentito,  ne  fatto>  ne  ordinato^  ne  siamo  per  consentire,  ne  fare« 
ne  ordinare  alcuno  degli  atti  sopradetti,  ne  delle  tante  sodisfa^ 
•zioni  cbe  ci  dicono  accordate,  e  specialmente  le  disparate  dall' 
aecidente  de'  Corsi  concementi,  oltre  le  sodisfazioni  chiesteci 
pel   daca    di   Modena,    il   negozio  del  dacato  di  Castro;  e 
dello  stato  di  Eonciglione,  e  delle  loro  pertinenze,  di  nos- 
tra   libera  volenti,  ma  si  bene   per  niera  inevitabil    forza, 
▼iolenza,  e  necessitsL  di  ovriare  e  di  riparare  maggiori  dan- 
ni   e    prejadizii    della    religione,    della    sa.    sede»    di    tutto 
0  suo  stato;  e  de'  suoi  sudditi  e  vassalli,  accendendosi  dalla 
Ftancia  una  guerra  in  Italia,  quando  il  Tarco,  con  tntta  la  sua 
•  potenza,  occupata  gid  tanta  parte,  altrove  pur  minaccia,  e  si 
muove  contro  la  medesima,  contro  il  quale  sono  tre  anni,  che 
hayendo  promessa  la   nostra   oonfederazione    babbiamo    fin 
bora   indamo  fatigato  per  tirare    alia*  medesima  i  principi 
cattolici. 

Dicbiaramo  percio  cbe  le  sopradette  cose,  ed  in  particolare  la 
prefata  scamerazione,  e  la  concessione  del  nuovo  termine  con 

-  quanta  di  sopra,  si  ^  enunciato  e  si  d  fatto,  e  quanto  siamo  per 

-  fare  e  per  ordinare  intomo  a  cio,  si  deva  attribuire  alia  forza, 
alia  potenza,  alia  necessitd  predette,  alle  quali  non  possiamo 
soli  resistere  ;  non  gii  ad  alcunnostro  volere,  o  consentimento : 
poichd  anzi  dissentiamo  da  ciascnna,  e  da  tutte  le  sopradette 

\  cose,  e  massime  in  riguardo  delle  nostre  bdle  dalla  detta  sca- 
merazione,  e  da  tutti  gli  atti  intomo  ad  essa  fatti,  e  da  farsi, 
tanto  antecedenti  quanto  conseguenti.  E  pero  in  ogni  migHore 
e  pi^  efficacemaniera  cbe  possiamo  con  la  pienezza  della  nostra 
potesti,  gli  dicbiaramo  nuUi  e  di  ninn  momento.  Anzi  am- 
mettlamo  .fin  di  presentejeproteste  e  dicbiaraaioni  tanto  fiitte. 
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quaxito  che  si  faranno  in  qualsivoglia  modo  da  qualunque  per* 
sona  particolarmente  ecclesiastica  sopra  la  nuUita  ed  insaasis- 
tenza  delle  tante  concession!  di  sodisfazioni,  e  della  sopra 
detta  acamerazione,  e  di  tutto  quello  che  la  conceme  tante  an- 
tecedentemente  quanto  consecutivamente,  accioch^  si  posst 
retractare  tanto  co'  rimedii  juridichi  e  legali  quanto  con  altii 
che  possino  in  qualsivoglia  modo,  luogo  e  tempo  competere  » 
noi,  ed  alia  nostra  santa  sede,  e  camera  apostola. ;  volendo  che 
le  present!  nostre  proteste  s'  intendano  fatte  e  implicate  aTsoj^ 
nel  principio,  nel  mezzo  e  nel  fine  d!  qualunque  de*  pred^H 
att!  tanto  de'  fatti  quanto  di  quegU  che  si  faraono.  Decretando 
che  questo  nostro  chirographo,  proteste  e  dichiarazion!  siaap 
Talide,  ed  habbiano  il  loro  vero,  pieno  e  totale  effetto  e  ?igoie 
con  la  sola  nostra  sottoscrizione,  ancorch^  non  siano  regiatrate 
in  atti  pubbl!ci>  ne  meno  ne'  libri  della  nostra  camera  apo»- 
tolica>  ne  altroYe,  ed  anoorch^  non  yi  si  interponga  autoriti  di 
giudice  :  e  decretiamo  e  Togliamo  che  facciano  intiera  teati- 
monianza  deUa  nostra  sincera  volonta  in  ogni  tempo,  in  ogni 
luogo,  e  per  ogn!  effeto  {^d  gioyevole  alia  santa  sede,  ed  aBa 
camera  apostola.,  aupplendo  con  la  pienezza  della  nostra  po- 
testi  ad  ogni  difetto  che  alcana  volesse  o  potesse  oppoife 
giamai,  non  ostant!  gli  usi,  gli  stili,  le  leggi,  i  decreti*  costi- 
tuzion!  apostoliche,  statuti  e  consuetudini,  e  qualunque  altra 
cosa,  che  facessero  o  potesaero  fare  in  contraiio ;   alle  quali 
tutte,  ed  a  ciascuna  di  esse,  benche  rioevessero  speciale  ed  ia- 
dividua  menzione,  havendo  il  loro  tenore  qui  per  aufficientir- 
mente  espresso  con  tutte  le  oircostanze,  deroghiaiiio  in  ogni 
miglior  modo  e  fonna  che  fare  si  possi. 

Dato  nel  nostro  palazzo  di  Mcmte-CaYallo,  questo  giomo 
decimo-ottayo  di  febl^raro,  ddl'  anno  del  8igor.  miUe  seiceuto 
sessanta-quattro,  e  del  nostro  pontificato,  per  di?ina  nriseri- 
cordia,  anno  nono. 

Albxandbb  papa  VII,  maou  pcopni. 
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Uno  de  gP  inoidenti  piu  scabrosi,  e  d'  importanza  maggiore, 
€he  seira  d'  argomento  alle  controTersie  presenti,  e  quello  ddle 
qnattio  proposizioni  date  fuori  sacrilegamte.,  e  senza  alcana 
ne  autorita  ne  ragione,  dalP  ultima  assemblea  del  clero,  con 
nna  intentione  di  qnclla  oorte,  a  cni  in  simile  occasione  il  clero 
son  si  ^  vergognato  di  servire  ciecamente,  di  Tolere  incnter 
timore  a  s.  santd.^  e  divertirla  dal  negotio  principale  della  re* 
galia.  n  che  si  comprende  manifestamte.  in  riflettere,  che  da 
molti  anni  in  qui  in  tutte  le  differenze  che  la  Francia  ha  avute 
con  questa  b.  sede,  ha  poste  sempre  in  campo  tali  proposizioni 
col  mezzo  della*  Sorbona^  quasi  che  con  la  nunaccia  fatta  a  i 
papi  passati  di  voler  far  credere  i  lorojudizii  in  materia  di 
fide  rifeimabili,  la  superiority  de'  concilii  sopra  di  essi,  e  di 
negar  loro  ogni  autoriti^  bench^  indiretta,  nel  temporale  de' 
pvincipi,  potessero  paventarsi,  ed  indursi  a  fare  il  suo  volere 
con  darli  ogni  sodisfazione  ancorchd  ingiusta.  Ma  di  questa 
loro  temeraria  ed  empia  dottrina  creditata  dai  Richeristi,  fazione 
che  non  ^  ancora  estinta,  e  che  fece  gran  strepito  in  Sorbona 
nel  principle  di  qnesto  secolo,  non  hanno  mai  i  Francesi  saputo 
aiddurre  alcun  solido  fondamento,  &c. 

Doppo  le  guerre  dvili  di  Francia^  terminate  con  la  conrer- 
flione  alia  fide  cattolica  del  re  Enrico  IVo.,  comincid  &  stendersi 
ed  a  prender  forza  nel  popolo  V  opinione  insinuata  da  huomini 
politici  ed  artificiosi^  che  1'  antoriti  della  santa  sede  sopra  il 
temporale  de'  principi  fosse  una  cosa  troppo  odiosa  agl'  eretici, 
e«  per  conseguenza  troppo  contraria  alia  loro  riunione  con  la 
chiezay  e  troppo  pericolosa^  &c. 

Coraero  doppo  molf  anni  senza  che  tal  questione  fosse  pub- 
blicamente  dibattuta,  finche  coll'  occasione  del  famosa  libro  del 
Gesuita  Santarelli,  la  Sorbona  nell'  anno  1626  la  rimesse  in 
campo  censurando  in  detto  libro  la  dottrina  che  dava  a  i  papi 
alcuna  autoritil  sopra  il  temporale  de'  principi.  Simil  rise- 
VOL.  n.  Z 
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luzione  della  Sorbona  fa  parto  pii^  del  raggio  e  delle  arti 
alcuni  huomini  potenti  e  politici,  cbe  di  quella  liberta  che  dere 
essere  in  ogni  assemblea  di  christiani,  massime  in  quelle  che 
son  composte  di  sacerdod  e  di  teologi. 

Note  O,  Page  135. 

A  nostro  signore  aon  4  mai  cadato  in  pensiera  de  dispatare 
al  re  chmtianiasimo  V  arbitrio  di  allontanare  dal  suo  aerri^ 
que'  miniatri  e  servitori,  de'  quali  la  maesta  sua  non  resta  sodia- 
iatta,  ma  solamente  ba  creduto  cbe  sua  maestd  non  posaaman- 
dare  in  relegazione  alcun'  ecclesiaatico,  e  molto  meno  nn  cardi- 
nale ;  ne  a  credere  coai  sua  beatitudine  ^  staAa  mossa  daUi^ 
sola  considecazione  del  signor  cardinal  di  Dagliooe*  U  quale 
non  a  usata  alcuna  indoatria  per  ottenece  di  qn^  aiiito«  ed  b% 
data  poca  occasione  alia  santiti  sua  di  lodaret  di  lui,  ma  bensi 
dalla  giustizia^  e  dA  zelo  cbe  la  Bantiti  sua  deve  avere  per 
V  inununita  delle  persone  e  delle  cose  sagre.  In  otdine  poi 
agli  altri  ecclesiasticiy  qaestl  nascono  bensi  suddiU  del  re ;  ma 
snbito  che  ricevono  qualche  ordiae  dalla  chiesa,  flVM^VMo  mi 
eisere  esenii  da  ogni  paiestd  laica,  a  diventar  MSfgeiti  unitmmetUe 
alia  sede  eq^astoHca  ed  alia  otedentna  cJUe$a:  onde  la  doltrina 
sopra  simil  punto  del  padre  la  Chaise  e  del  signor  di  Croisai, 
come  enonea»  viene  ad  essere  disappiovata  da  sna  santitdi,  che 
TQole  cbe  v.  s.  Illma.  ne  parii  al  re  ne'  termini  medeainl«  ne* 
quali  le  e  stato  di  gi4  ordinate,  eon  dire  alia  maesti  ana,  che 
non  meno  per  il  patemo  e  tenero  affetto  con  cui  rimiril  la  ausi 
real  persona,  cbe  p^r  il  debito  preciso  nel  quale  sua  beati- 
tudine si  yede  posta,  crede  di  dover  fare  ayertire  sua 
di  quelle  cose  cbe  pongone  io  perisolo  la  sua  salute  etom^ 
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BeatisBime  Pftter,  com,  in  Mc  tandem  eznltiintis  ecclesiae 

f^citate^  jngr^  christiani  omnes  patemse  providentice  fructus 

precipiant,  facilemtjue  in  sinum  paternse  beneficentiae  vestne 

aditum  ezpeiiantur,  nihil  accedere  molestias  mihi  potuit»  qudm 

quod  eo  etiamnum  loco  ns  nostne  sint  nt  aditns  in  gratiam 

sanctitas  vestne  mihi  hactends  interclasns  qnodammodo  vide- 

otnr.    Cnjus  qaidem  rei  cum  earn  fuisse  rationem  perceperim 

qaod  ego  cleri  Gallicani  comitiisanno  1682  habitis  interfuerimy 

idcirc6x  ad  pedes  beatitadinis  vestne  j»oyolutu8,  profiteor  et 

deelaro  me  vehementer  qaidem  et  snpra  omne  id  qnod  dici 

potetft  ex  corde  dolere  de  rebus  gestis  in  comitiis  praedictis, 

xpim  sanctitati  yestne  cjusqne  antecessoribus  summoperd  dis- 

plicnerunt.    Ac  proind^  quidquid  in  iisdem  comitiis  circa  ec- 

clesiasticam  potestatem  et  pontificiam  auctoritatem  decretnm 

eemeri  potuit,  pro  non  decreto  habeo  et  habendum  esse  de- 

^aro.    Prffiterei  pro  non  deliberato  habeo  illud  quod  in  prefix- 

diciam  jnrium  eeclesiarum  deliberatum  censeri  potnit :  mens 

nemp^  mea  non  fuit  quidquam  deceraere  et  ecclesiis  predictis 

prs^udicium  infenre ;  promptns  aani  in  insigne  profandieeuni 

obseqnii  <|nod  sanctitati  vestre  profiteor  et  demissse  reverentiae 

pignos  ita  me  gerere,  nt  de  debiti  meH  qnam  ad  extremnm 

▼itie  mese  spiritum  sanctitati  vestrse  impensissimd  praestabo 

obedientii,  et  de  nostro  pro  tuendis  eeclesiarum  juribns  zelo, 

nihil  nnquam  possit  desiderari.     His  itaque  perlectis  meis 

litteris,  spero  et  sanctitatem  yestram  humiliimi  obtestor  ut  me 

in  gratiam  beneyolentiamque  tandem  suam  tandem  receptnm, 

eedesie  N.  ad  quam  rex  noster  cbrmus.  me  nomiiiayit,  prsfi- 

cere  non  dedignetar,  qo^  maturids  aniniarum  saluti  et  christi- 

anie  religionis  utilitati  ipsiusque  ecclesie  N.  juribns  et  digni- 

nitati,  ut  sincere  sanctitati  yestrae  profiteor,  studium  omqe  meum 

impendam.    Interim  beatitudini  yestra?,  tanquam  scti.  apos- 

tokvom  prineipis  successori,  Christi  Domini  vicario,    totius 

Z  2 
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militantis  eocle«i»  capiti  veram  et  sinceram  obedientiam  qoaoi 
jam  piomisi  itenim  promitto^  voveo  et  jmo,  ac  maltos  et  fdkea 
annos  pro  bono  totius  ecclesis  preoor;  sanctitatia  Teatrae. 

9 

HamUlinms,  obsequent.  et  devotisiiia. 
filias  et  seiraa. 

IMum  LuUtut,  die  14  9epL  1693. 


NoTB  R,  Page  141. 

'  Oraiio.  Deus,  in  te  eperantiain  fortitudo^  qui  beatom  Gre« 
goriunij  confessorem  tuum  atque  pontificem,  pro  tuendi  eccle- 
Bi»  libertate  virtute  oonstantie  roborasti^  da  nobis,  efus  exemplo 
et  intercessione,  omnia  nobis  adrersantia  fortiter  superare.  Per 
Dominum  &c. 

In  secundo  noetumo,  Lectio  IV.  Gregorius,  papa  septimasy 
antei  Hildebrandus,  Soanse  in  Etrorid  natus,  doctrini,  aanc- 
titate,.  omniqne  virtutum  genere  cumprimis  nobilis^  mirifio^ 
oniversam  Dei  illastravit  ecclesiam.  Cikn  parvnlns  ad  fabri 
ligna  edolantis  pedes,  jam  litterarnm  inscios,  luderet,  ex 
rejectis  tamen  segmentis  ilia  Davidici  elementa  oracali,  Dcnm- 
nabitur  d  mari  tuqtie '  ad  mare^  caan  ibrmasse  narrator,  maroim 
pueri  dictante  numine,  quo  significaretur  ejus  fore  amplisaimam 
in  mundo  auctoritatem.  Romam  deind^  profectus,  sab  pro- 
tectione  sancti  Petri  educatus  est.  Juyenis.ecelesie  libertatem 
k  lai'cis  oppressam,  ac  depravatos  ecclesiasticoram  mores,  vehe- 
mentius  dolens,  in  Cluniacensi  fnonasterio,  ubi  sub  reguli 
sancti  Benedicti  austeritatis  viUe  observantia  eo  tempore  max- 
ime  vigebat,  monacbi  babitum  induens,  tanto  pietatis  ardore 
divines  mt^estati  deserviebaC,  ut  k  Sanctis  ejusdem  coenobii  pa- 
tribus  prior  sit  electus.  Sed,  diving  Providenti4  minora  de  eo 
difiiponente  in  salutem  plurimorum^  Clnniaco  eductos  Hilde- 
brandus,  abbas  primd  monasterii  Sancti-Pauli  extra  maroa 
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Urbis  electUB,  ac  poitmodi^  Romanse  ecclesie  cardinalis  cre- 
atns,  sob  summU  pontifidbas  Leone  nono,  Victore  secundo, 
Stephano  noao,  Nioolao  secundo  et  Alexandro  secundo,  pneci- 
puis  maneribus  et  largitionibus  perfunctos  est,  sanctissimi  et 
pmissimi  oonsilii  vir  4  beato  Petio  Damlano  nimcupatus.  A 
Victore  pap&  secimdo  legatus  d  latere  in  Galliam  missas.  Lug- 
duni  episoopmn  simoniadl  labe  infectum  ad  sui  criminis  con- 
fessionem  miracolo  adegit.  Berengarimn  in  concilio  Taronensi 
ad  iteratam  beresis  abjurationem  oompnlit.  Cadaloi  quoque 
scbisma  8U&  yirtnte  compressit 

Lectio  V.  Mortoo  Alexandro  11,  invitus  et  moerens  unanimi 
omninm  consensu,  decimo  kalendas  maii,  anno  Christi  mille- 
aimo  septnagesimo-tertio,  summus  pontifex  electus,  sicut  sol 
effulsit  in  domo  Dei :  nam,  potens  opere  et  sennone,  ecclesi- 
asticse  discipline  reparandce,  fidei  propagandas,  libertati  ecicle- 
aie  restiluends,  extirpandis  erroribus  et  corroptelis,  tanto 
studio  incubuit,  ut  ex  apostolorum  letate  nullus  pontificum 
fuisse  tradatur,  qui  majores  pro  ecclesii  Dei  labores  molesti- 
aaque  pertulerit,  aut  pro  ejus  libertate  acriilks  pngnaverit 
Aliquot  provincias  i  simoniaci  labe  expurgavit.  Contra  Hen- 
rici  imperatoris  impios  conatus  fortis,  per  omnia  athleta  im- 
payidns  permansit,  seque  pro  muro  domib  Israel  ponere  nmi 
timnit,  ac  eumdem  Henricum,  in  profundum  malonim  pro- 
lapsum,  fidelinm  communione,  regnoque  priyavit,  atque  sub- 
ditos  populos  fide  ei  dat&  liberavit. 

Lectio  VI.  Dum  missarom  solemnia  peragorit,  visa  viris 
piis  columba  ^  eoelo  delapsa,  bumeio  ejus  dtextro  insidens,  alis 
extensis  caput  ejus  ydare,  quo  significatum  est,  Spiritfts  sancti 
afflatu,  non  bnmans  prudentie  rationibus,  ipsum  duel  in  ec- 
desiae  regimine.  Cum  ab  iniqui  Henrici  exercitu  Romae  gravi 
obsidione  premeretur,  excitatum  ab  hostibas  incendium  signo 
crucis  extinxit  De  ejus  manu  tandem  4  Roberto  Guischtttdo 
duce  Northmanno  ereptus,  Cassinum  se  contulit,  atque  ind^ 
Salemum,  ad  dedicandam  eeclesiam  sancti  Matthsi  apostoH, 
contendit.    Ci]im  aliquando  in  e&  civitate  sermopem  habnisset 
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«d  popoliia*  snunnis  confeotaa  in  morbnm  iiicidit»  quo  te 
ioteritunun  preactrit.  Postrana  morientiB  Qrtgom 
fuere :  Dilean  jMUtiiutm,  et  wUm  wiquHaiem  ;  fmffUrm, 
m  exUh.  Immmerabilia  Bont,  qiue  yel  Ibrtiler  snsdanit,  vel 
multiB  coactia  in  Urbe  synodis  sapienter  coartitoit  VirTO& 
4Mnctu8,  crimifww  uriadex,  et  aoerrimus  eodesis  defaMor. 
Exactis  itaque  in  pontificatu  atinis  dnodecim,  migiant  in 
coelnin,  anno  aalntia  millesimo  ocftogesimo-quinto,  plnribns  in 
▼it&  et  post  mortem  miracnliB  clanu,  c^nsqne  aacrmn  eoEpnt  in 
cathedrali  basilidL  Salemitani  etft  honorific^  oonditnm. 


Note  S»  Paob  142. 

Venerabileb  Fratree^  etsi  nniyerao  diristiaiio  popnlo 
pertom  jaim  ait,  res  aaeras  et  ecclesiaslicas  in  flairintiiiiiii 
OaUite  reg^now  quod  in  viaoeribns  gerimns  charilatiB»  c6  per- 
tenlase,  nt  <Mnss  qni  recto  sunt  eorde,  aoerM  doleaat^  prafn- 
tiiqne  lacrymis  ing^emiscant,  secularem  magistralmmi  polea- 
tatem  manas  in  arcam  Domini  i^jeoiase ;  ea  tamen  qoe  pas- 
tremisilisce  temporibus  eontigerant^  nov&  semper  gravaminnm 
accessione,  Tobis  ex  hoc  loco,  venerabiles  Ixatres,  apeiienda 
jadioavimiifb  eonon  soifalim  fine,  ut,  commnnioalA  txtbnlajtiaBe, 
CKn^ongamoB  orationem,  sed  etiam  nt  in  cansi,  qnantomvis 
deploraUl,  irritentur  et  resmndantnr  singula  ab  eoramdem 
magistratunm  iaeompetenti  auotocitete  profectav  qnsqoe  divino 
detrahnnt  honori,  ecclesiie  nniversoe  gravissimum  vnlnns  iidU- 
gnnt,  sedisqae  i^xMtolice  jura  et  msiestatem  apert^  contaBi- 
nunt.  £x  qui  die  contra  societatem  Jesn  eacarait  ignis  in 
Gallic,  et  in  circuittt  ^us  tesapestas  valida,  cmciaront  nea 
intim^  que,  turn  in  urbe  princqpe,  tnm  alibi,  prodiemntdecrete, 
sen,  ut  aiunt,  anreBta»  edita  nunc  ab  uno,  nunc  ab  alteto 
f^osdem  regni  senatn,  veteri  in  eamdem  societatem  odiopendto, 
et  iniqaam  occasionem  temporis  i  diutino  bello  intertnrbati 
apt^  aucupante.     Sed  eo  potissimihn  nomine  acerhms  dxdn* 
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Uaau^  qaid  hmc  noUmiiia  i  divM  honoris  dispendlo,  d  totiiis 
cncksw  sedisqne  apostolicie  injurill  nllo  modo  disjcmgi  aat 
fltpavBri  posee  non  yidebantur. 

liCTaTimns  primdm  oculos  nostros  in  montem>  nndd  oppor- 
fiMWiin  ecclesue  veniret  auxilium,  juBtisque  adacti  rationibus, 
no^iflMK  poakam  in  stientio  et  spe    ibrtitudinem    nostram. 
Deind^y  ne  oredito  nobis  ex  alto  apostolioo  mnneri  deesse  yi* 
deremnr,  caiissimi  in  Christo  filii  nostri  Ludovici  Gralliamm 
leg^  christianissimi  anctoritatem,  et  ayitam  pietatem,  tot  no- 
minibuB  de  re  catbolici  promeritam,  sediqiie  apostolicce  pro- 
bataniy  semel  ac  iterum  imploravimus,  compescendce  eorumdem 
magistral  nam  licentiee  longd  opportunam.    Prsetered,  ad  im- 
plendas  uberiilis  turn  charitatis,  tarn  quoqne  ▼igilaDtis^  nostrse 
partes,  per  yenerabilem  fratrem  Petram  archiepiscopum  Colos- 
sensem,  nostrum  et  apostolice  sedis  in  Gallid  nunciam,  eos 
eoospellare  non  omisimas,  quid  apnd  obriBtianiBsimum  regem 
daro  emioent  dignitatis  etaactoritatisloca  In  aliqnam  insuper 
medele  spem  taciti  erigebamor,  oculos  coi\]icientes  in  yene- 
labiles  fralres  GallicaiMe   eecleaae  episcopos>  taendl   divini 
honoris  zelo  incensos  :  oompertnm  nobis  erat  qnM  ipsi,  supe- 
nore  xion  long^  tempore  usi  libertate  in  episcopal!  inaagnr- 
atione  nbi  diyinitds  tradild,  et  assumptis  armis  justitiae,  quod 
est  yerbnm  Dei,  reclamarunt,  praratolantes  d  piissimo  rege 
opem  ad  fmngendos  eoramdem  magistratnom  eonatus,  divinis 
et  eocksiasticiB  inBtitutis  ii^jnriosos ;  motisque  snbindi^  turbis 
eontra   societatem    Jesu,    pleriqne   eorum,    reqnirente   rege, 
alnmnos  ejnsdem  ab  omni  c6an  moram,  tdm  doctrinse  labe 
pnrgarant. 

Venkn,  qaamviB  dubitare  non  possimus  quin  in  regio  animo- 
ooDStans  semper  et  egregia  eluerit  tuende  religionis  restitu- 
endaK|ae  pacis  voluntas,  nulla  tamen,  Deo  sic  permittente, 
iniri  potnit  mtio  qua,  in  tsnto  contentionum  sestu,  in  tantd 
renm  perturbatione,  gliscenti  in  diem  malo  esset  consultum. 

ISatis  itaqne  yobis,  venerabtles  fratres,  explicare  non  possu- 
nHM,  qw>  tacti  iUerimus  dolore  cordis  intrinsecus,  qnoye  borrore 
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perfusV  c^an,  perlads  ad  not  eommdem  magiBtntoiim  edklii, 
uno  primdm,  mox  altero  loco  aditiSy  vidimus  gentes  ing^resBM 
tanctuarium  Domini,  quibus  ille  pneoeperat  ne  intrarent  in 
ecclesiam  suaxn. 

Quinam  sunt  fines  a  Deo  positij  quos  in  hoc  peitnrbatK 
reipublicffi  statu  camales  hujus  seculi  filii  non  sint  pneter- 
gressi  ?     Doctrinae  ma^sterium  usurpant,  pastoxibus  Isnelt 
custodientibus  Tigilias  super  grege,  unio^  concreditum*  dirino 
non  audito  oraculo :    Labia  gacerdottt  eusiodieni  9ciefUiamf  ei 
le^em  requireni  €x  ore  ejus.    Traducitur  et  improbatur  clm- 
coruin  regularium  societatis  Jesu  pium  et  ecclesis  inserrienB 
institutum,  ab  apostolica  sede  jamdiu  probatnm ;  Romanorum 
pontificum,  et  ipsius  Tridentinse  synodic  in  evmn  mansuram 
laudem  assecutam ;  cujus  auctorem  et  parentem  inter  codites 
veneramur  ;  quod  professi  sunt  in  terris  iUustres  filii  vel  eodem 
altarium  bonore  donati,  vel  pro  re  catholici  et  salute  proxi- 
morum  tot  defuncti  laboribus,  ut  eccleas^/et  apostolico  buic 
collegio,  preclaro  sint  omamento.    Probrosa  quaeqne  inuritur 
nota  regulffi  ejusdem  societatis,  tanquam  a  divinis  et  bumanis 
legibus  abhorrenti ;  proscribitur,  et  vindicibus  fianunis  oMn- 
buritur.    Demum  (quod  borret  animus  dicerej  ejusdem  socie- 
tatis asseclae,  qui  prsefatae  regnlae  se  devoT^re,  et  ante  aras 
provoluti,  solemn!  interposit^  sacramenti  religione,  omnipo- 
tentem  Deum  in  promissionis  suae  testem  invocarunt,  ab  fa4c 
promissione  solvuntur ;  et  execrabili  et  hacteniks  inandito  ex- 
emplo,  per  acerbam  poenarum  interminationem  prohibentur  ne 
reddant  Altissimo  vota  quae  eorum  labia  distinxerunt.    Immo 
banc  eamdem  regulam,  quam  magistratus  divlno  bumanoque 
juri  contrariam  dicunt,  ^urare  compeUuntur.    Quid  pluia  ? 
Potestatem  ipsam  Jesu-Christi  in  terris  vicario  unio^  tributaa 
sibi  temer^  arrogantes,  totius  societatis  compagem  in  Galiioo 
reg^o  dissolvunt.     Bona  illius  per  singrularem  -  immnnitatis 
contemptum  publicantur :   alumni  novam  inire  coguntor  Ti* 
vend!  formam,  d  lai'co  magistratu  propositam ;  habltu  et  no- 
mine exuntur,   et  sequalium   etiam '  congressn   piohibentnr : 
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oamizdejicidntnr  spevel  beneficii  ecdesiastici  yd  tempoiUis 
ei^^iisqiie- offidi  obtiiiendi,  nisi  priik  inter,  alia  jurcgurando 
pzondttant  tueri  ac  propugxiaie  famigeratas  et  orbi  uniyeno 
notUsimas  quatuor  piopoBiti<Hie8  oontentas  in  declaratione  4e 
potestate  ecdesiastidly  editil  in  oomitiis  deri  Gallicani  anni 
jnillesimi  sexcentesLtni  octuageBuni-secundi,  quas  felids  recor^ 
dationis  Alexander  P.  P.  octayns,  preedecesBor  noster,  per  Buas 
in  ioimk  breris  expeditas  litteras  impiobayit  et  aboleyit 

Tot  ynbxera  ecclesise  uniyersse  et  apostoUcfie  sedis  auctoritati 
acntissim^  inflicta  nos  ipeos,  yenerabiles  fratres,  acerbissimo 
doloris  sensu  diu  noctuque  percellunt :  tristamur^  omnia  eccle- 
da  jura  susdeque  peasumdari  et  eyerti  ab  effreni  pre* 
latonun  magistratuum  arrbgantid,  qoi  voltmt  (at  aiebat  Au- 
gnstinus)  levare  ttquam  n^fer  oleum,  panere  sub  tenebru  iucem, 
nqfer  calum  terram  colhcare,  Sed  in  bic  ipsa  tribulatione, 
qu»  iny^iit  nos  nimis,  nemo  sit  qni  putet  inerti  nosdolore 
torpescere. 

Juriamecdesiasticoram  yindices  et  assertores  in  terris  i. 
Domino  constitoti,  probe  intelligimas,  quam  primum  yillicati- 
onis  nostree  distcictissimam  rationem  nos  esse  reddituros.  Ve- 
remur^  si  desides  simns,  ne  in  judido,  quod  fiet  durissimum 
his  qui  presunt,  propbeticum  nobis  exprobretur  oraculum  : 
JVoft  ascendUiU  ex  adverto,  negue  cpposuistis  murum  pro  domo 
Itrael;  autterribilius  illud ;  Dispersi  sunt  greges  met,  et  non  erai 
gui  reguireret, 

Primdm  itaque  in  singultu  et  lacrymis  opem  implorayimus  d 

Deo,  qui  sedet  super  thronum  et  judicat  justitiam ;  deind^, 

sedem  banc  conscensi,  yos  adyocayimus^  yenerabiles  fratres, 

ut  in  Gonspectu  yestro,  tanqoam  yallati  auxilio  pugnatorum, 

que  bucusque  perperam  acta  sunt,    tradit4  nobis  diyinitus 

potestate  rescinderentur  et  abolerentnr.    Inbeerentes  erg6  Ro- 

manorum    pontificum    predecessorum    nostrorum    yestigiis^ 

eorumque  exemplo  sectontes,  gesta  ab  iisdem  magistratibus 

adversAs    reUgioncm,    miiyersam    eccleaiam,    sanctam   banc 

apostolicam  sedem^  et  pontificias  constitutiones,  damnamus  et 
VOL.   n.  2  A 
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geprabaiBiia.  Insuper  omnia  et  siagiila  nMBdato, 
deeBeta,'declav«tioiM8Ct.6diota«  iiakk  aiaf;i8timtaum  potortpte 
in  regno  GaUia^  qwMBodolibet  ^  u)iiUbet  adita,  ocoanane  «x^ 
tingoende  ibidem  diseolFendsqiie  aocielalis  Je«i,  qnotciiBKioe 
«t qualiacnmque ea sintab  ineompelenti aactoiitate prolala, «ft 
clerioorom  regubiriam  eonisndeqi  •ingtitatum,  pecwnaa,  bona, 
praerogatiTas,  immnnitalee  •qu<yrl8  modo  attingentia,  pre  oeiriia 
habentesi  universalis  eoeleeife  et  sanetioraaafiis  apostolice  j«wa 
kedentia,  immonitati  et  libeslati  eodestssticK  pn^ndieiolta, 
cum  omnibue  et  singuliB  quandocomqoe  et  qiiomodoeanM|ve 
ind^  seoutis  et  quocumque  tempore  ia  posterom  ibain  seca* 
turisi  necnon  ccet^ra  qaaecumqae  quae  .per  alios  regm  magis* 
tratus  pari  modo  attentari  anbind^  eoatingety  ipso  jarenutta, 
irrita,  invalida,  et  legitimo  effeotn  penitiis  vacua  ab  ipso  inife 
fuisse  et  perpetno  fbve,  neminemque  ad  ilkNrom,  etisnsi  junu- 
mento  fidem  obstrinxerit,  observentiam  teneri,  eonsutnrialia^ 
solemnis  hujus  nostri  decreti  vigore  decemimus  et  dedaiamiis;. 
motuque  proprio,  soientii  et  potestatis  nostre  plenitvidine, 
eadem  omnia  et  singula  cassamus,  irritamus,  annullamna, 
probamus  et  abolemus,  deque  eomm  paCenIi  nollitaile 
Deo  protestamur,  daturt  uberiora  cassatio&is,  irritationia,  abo* 
litionis  et  annullationis  btgusmodi  tesjtimoniaj  ubi  psimAiii 
nobis  cimstiterit  salubriter  in  Domino  ezpedife. 

Ueec  Tobis,  venerabiles  fratres,  pro  pastorslis  nostm  sem- 
tutis  afficio  denunciavimus,  ne^  die  Domini  appropinqnanle^ 
graviter  ab  illo  judicemur.  Interei  uni  sisuil  omnipolentaii 
Deum  et  beatos  apostolos  Petrum  et  Paulom,  qui  sacerdottom 
et  regnum  vident  lacrymarii  rogemus  et  obtestemur,  at  aaniova 
consilia  mentibus  bominum  inapirent,  utque,  eedati  taadem 
proceM  feri  maris,  suas  despumante  oonfqgiopes,  optata  tZ9m- 
quilUtas  ecclesie  restituatur. 

Suprascriptam  allocutionem  in  consistorio  nostio  aecr^o 
habito  die  3  septembris  anni  1764«  [Molataip  4  noUs  faitso 
testamur. 

clbmsns  p.  p.  xm. 
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Now  f,  Pxaa  \W, 

Neqne  siTentio  prflBtereiinda  insigodn  ea  fraudis  plena  synodl 
temeritas,  qnas  ptidem  improbatam  ab  apostolidL  sede  con- 
▼entus  Gallicani  declarationem  an.  1682,  ausa  sit  non  am- 
plissimis  modo  laudibus  exomare,  sed,  quo  mtgorem  01i  aucto- 
rltatem  conci1iaret«  earn  in  decrelom  ^^<aiS;inscriptum  insidiose 
includere,  articulos  in  illd  contentos  paldm  adoptare,  et  quse 
sparsim  per  boc  ipsum  decretum  tradita  sunt,  borum  articu- 
lorom  publici  et  6olemni  professione  obsignare.  Quo  sane  non 
soldm  g^avior  long^  se  nobis  offert  de  synodo  quam  praedeces- 
floribus  nostris  fuerit  de  comitiis  illis  expostulandi  ratio,  sed  et 
ipsixnet  Gallicans  ecclesis  non  levis  ii^uria  irrogatur,  quam 
dignam  synodus  existimaverit,  cujus  auctoritas  in  patro- 
cinium  vocaretur  erronim  quibus  illud'  est  contaminatum  de- 
cretum. 

Quamobrem  quae  acta  conyent£is  Gallicani,  mox  ut  prodi- 
erant,  praedecessor  noster  ven.  Innocentius  XI  per  litteras  in 
fbnni  breris  die  11  aprilis  an.  1682,  p6st  autem  expressius 
Alexander  Yin  constite.  Inter  muitipiices,  die  4  augusti  an. 
1690,  pro  i4)08tolici  sui  muneris  ratione,  improbarunt,  resci- 
demnt,  nulla  et  irrita  declaraverunt ;  multo  fortius  exigit  i 
nobis  pastoralis  soUicitndo  recentem  borum  factam  in  synodo 
tot  TitMs  affectam  adoptionem,  velut  temerariam,  scandalosam, 
ac  prsesertim,  post  edita  prsedecessorum  nostrorum  decreta, 
fame  apostoUcae  sedi  summoperd  injuriosam,  reprobare  ac 
domnare,  prout  earn  prssenti  hie  nostrd  constitutione  re- 
probamus  et  damnamus,  ac  pro  reprobate  et  damnat4  haberi 
vt^umus. 

Note  V,  Page  158, 

This  Pngmatiie  is  tmnslated  in  a  great  mcMiire  in  ow  flmt 
volume,  pages  ,190,  191 ;  bntheie  «fe  the  words ; 
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"  Ludoyicus^  Dei  gratis.  Francorum  rex,  ad  perpetaam  xei 
memdriam.  Pro  salabri  ac  tianquillo  et  statu  ecclesis  regni 
nostril  necnon  pro  diyini  cultAs  augmento  et  Christi  fidetiom 
animarum  salute,  utque  gpratiam  et  auxilium  onmipotentis  I>ei, 
ccgus  soli  ditioni  atque  protectioni  regnum  uostmm  semper 
subjectum  extitit  et  nunc  esse  yolumus,  consequi  valeajniiB ; 
quae  sequuntur,  hoc  edicto  consultissimo  in  perpetuum  yalitujnos 
statuimus  et  ordinamus : 

"1.  Ut  ecdesiaram  regni  nostri  prslatij  patroni,  et  beosfi- 
ciorum  collatores  ordinarii,  jus  suum  plenarium  habeant  \  et 
unicuique  jurisdictio  debits  seryetur. 

*'  2.  Item.  Ecclositt  oathednJes,  et  alise  regni  nostril  liberas 
electiones  et  eaium  effectum  integraliter  habeant 

*'  3.  Item.  Simonise  crimen  pestiferum  ecclesiam  labefactans^ 
i,  regno  nostro  penitds  elimandum  yolumus  et  jubemus. 

*'  4.  Item.  Promotiones,  coUationes,  proyisiones  et  disposi- 
tiones  praelaturarum,  dignitatum  yel  aliorum  quorumcumque 
beneficiorum  et  officiorum  ecdesiastioorum  regni  nostri,  secun- 
dibn  dispositionem>  ordmationem,  detenninationem  juris  com- 
munis, sacrorum  conciliorum  ecclesise  Dei,  atque  institu- 
torum  antiquorum  sanctorum  patrum,  fieri  yolumus  pariter  et 
ordinamus. 

*'  6.  Item.  Exactiones  et  onera  grayissima  pecuniarum,  per 
curiam  Romanam  ecclesiae  regni  nostri  impositas  yel  impoata, 
quibus  regnum  nostrum  miserabiliter  depauperatum  extitit^ 
siye  etiam  imponendas  aut  imponenda,  leyari  aut  coUigi  nulla^ 
teniis  yolumus,  nisi  dantaxat  pro  rationabili,  pia  et  urgentissimi 
cau8&,  ineyitabili  necessitate,  et  de  spontaneo  et  expresso  con- 
sensu nostro,  et  ipsius  ecclesis^  regni  nostri. 

'*  '6.  Item.  Libertates,  franchisias,  immunitates,  prserogatiyas 
jura  et  priyilegia  per  inclitae  recordationis  Francorum  r^;e8 
prasdecessores  nostros,  et  successiy^  per  nos,  ecclesiis,  monas- 
teriis  atque  locis  piis,  religiosis,  necnon  personis  eeclesiasticis 
regni  nostri,  <x>Qce8sas  et  concessa,  innoyamus,  laudamus,  ap- 
probamuB  et  confirmamus  per  pnesentes. 
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"  Harum  tmote,  laiiTerais  justicuuriis,  omciariis  et  Bubditis 
nostiis,  ac  loca  tenentibus,  pnesentibns  et  futuris,  et  eorum 
cvilibet,  proad  ad  earn  pertiniierit,  district^  pnecipiendo  man- 
damtts,  qaatenda  omnia  et  8ing;ala  pnedicta  diligenter  et  at« 
tentd  aeryenty  teneant  et  cnstodiant^  aique  seirad^  etteneri, 
et  custodiri  inyiolabiliter  faciantj  nee  aliquid  in  contrarium 
qooTis  modo  fadant  yel  attentent>  seu  fieri  vel  attentari  per- 
mittant ;  transgressores  ant  contrafacientes  juzta  ci:ua8que 
exigentiam  tali  poend  plectendo,  qa6d  csteris  deinceps  cedat 
in  exemplum.  In  qaoram  omninm  et  singulorum  testis 
moniom,  pnesentes  litteras  sigilli  nostri  appensione  muniri 
feclmns.  Datum  Parisius,  anno  Domini  MCCLXYm^  mense 
martio.'' 

NOTB  W,  Paob  162. 

In  reply  to  the  letter  ^^tVi^  ie  voiumw,  which  we  have  herein 
transcribed,  Fhilip-the-Fair  addressed  to  the  very  holy  father 
the  following  note : 

**  Philippas,  Dei  grati4  Francorum  Rex.  Bonifacio  se  gerenti 
pro  summo  pontifice,  salutem  modicam  seu  nuUam.  Sciat  tua 
maxima  fatnitas  in  temporalibus  nos  alicui  non  subesse ;  ec- 
desiamm  ac  pnebendarom  yacantium  collationem  ad  nos  jure 
regio  pertinere,  fructus  earum  nostros  facere ;  coUationes  d 
nobis  factas  et  faciendas  fore  validas  in  prsteritum  et  futurum, 
et  earum  possessores  contra  omnes  viriliter  nos  tueri:  seeds 
autem  credentes,  fatuos  et  dementes  reputamus.  Datum 
Parisins,  8ic." 


"  Philippe,  par  la  gr&ce  de  Dieu,  roi  des  Francois,  i  Boni- 
'^  face,  se  disant  souverain  pontife,  pea  ou  point  de  salut. 
"  Que  yotre  souveraine  fatoite  sache  que,  dans  les  choses  tem- 
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pofdlefi^  DotiB ne sominw dooinis ipemime} qnelveoHatloD 
des  ^v^bes  et  de»  prebeades  nous  oppaiticiit  par  le  <kQil'<k 
«'  notre  conroone;  qne  nous  podTons  xioim<  eti  atlribnev  ks 
«^  fruits  dunmt  la  rocance;  qtieles  cottatioDspar  ii»im  firiles 
''  et  d  faire  (Mitete,  sont  ei^seront  i  jamai0  vsdides,  etqoe  ■«■ 
"  ea  maintiendrotia  la  possession  eavemet.  amties  tD«a :  ceiix 
''  qui  nient  ces  maximes,  nous  les  tenons  pour  sotv  et  Ibas. 
**  D<mn^  i  Farls,  &C,** 


Note  X,  Paqb  162.^ 

Quod  autem  papa  sic  scribens^  nitens  et  intendens;.  Hit  tft 
debeat  haereticus  reputari,  per  rationes  infrascriptas  potest 
manifest^  probari,  nisi  resipiscere  et  suum  errorem  coirigere 
p'alam  et  public^  voluerit^  et  regi  christianissimo  ecclesis? 
defensori  satis  facere  super  tautsl  injuri4»  per  totum  suum 
regnum  et  fen^  per  univetsum  orbem  diTuIgati  cfum  scandalo 
maximo  et  infamii  populi  cbristiani,  prsesertim  regni  Franciae, 
quern  ferd  totum »  et  pro  certo  cunctos  ejusdem  regis  amicos 
hsreticos  falso  reputare  prsesumpsit^  tantam  scienter  injariam 
faciendo,  prout  ex  sequentibus  apparebit.  Circa  quorum  pro- 
bationem  circuiendo  materiam  procedere  oportet,  cum  contra 
certum  foadamentum  et  rationem  argui  non  possit^  eo  quod 
papa  nuUam  causam  nullamque  rationem  sui  dicti  protendit, 
nisi  quod  innuit  boo  sibi  taliter  complacere,«..»..,»««..«^ 

Nonne  papa  concupiscit^  et  rapit,,  et  aufert  de  nova  scienter 
summam  regis  libertatem,  quae  semper  fuit  et  est,  nolii  sub- 
esse,  et  toti  regno  imperare  sine  reprebensionis  humaxus 
timore !  Praeterei  negari  non  potest  quin  semper,,  post  distincfes 
primo  rerum  dominia,  invasio  rerum  occupatarum,  ab  aliis 
maxime  per  tempus  a  quo  memoria  bominum  non  ezistit  pos- 
sMsarum  et  presscriptsrum^  flterit  et<  eat  peccatum  mortBle. 
Itek  autem  supremsfloi  juirisdietionem'  et  libertatem  siiimim 
tanposalittia  ultra  mille  annoa  poiscdit^  Item  adtam^ite  ^  teai- 
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JCaroli  Magni,  «iii>  de  ^m  genere  deioendit^  ^  id 

ne  legitcir,«iKteeeMO«is,  poesedit .••... 

'£t  forte  .«^»ediret  9omano8  fxmtifices  fate  pavperes  flieaC, 
olim  fuenmt^  at  sancti  essent ;  bonum  esset  eis  cum  pauper- 
tAte  coelmn  intrare,  non  cum  superbid,  elatione,  concupiscentii 
et  rapini  sequi  hcOus>>>^^  "actores^  qui  sicut  scriptum  est^  d 
fructibas  eorum  cognoscetis  eos. 

NpiTt  Y.  Piop  163. 

Joaimes,  J>ei  gmtii  Fraacorom  rexy  baillivo  Aui^«rgili»^  vel 

^os  locum  ienenti^  aalutem.    Refefente  in  ouriA  nontA  pfocu- 

ratove  nostro,  qu6d  dileotua  «€t  fidelis  noet^r  «plBoopae<%uo- 

menten.  prsetextu  redbibentiamm  quas  in  jacando  adventa 

sup  d  clericig  coi^ugatis  et  non  ooi^ugatig  in  waA  di^eoesi  Olaro^ 

menten.  exigere  oonsuevit,  et  aui  pnedeceasoros  oonsii6T«niBt 

^acteniks  levare,  ut  dicebant  ipse  episoepus  «6a  c^ub  titffioiarii, 

▼el  officiali^  sententias  ezoommunicationis  Tel  intefdioti  sive 

eeaafts,  et  alias  oompulsiones^  in  rfflA  noslriL  lMonti0ferraiiidi>  et 

contra  halntantes  in  eftdena  protulenilit  ae  ^tiam  promulgamnt, 

lic^  alicui  non  liceat  in  domanio  noate  epponere  aliqned 

idterdictum  sive  cessum,  nee  -etiam  aliqui  de  babitatoribus 

pnedietis  atiqnam  redhlbentiamexcaasi  pRedictd persolrnnt, 

pront  ibrtor^  in  aoetri  et  jnrisdictionis  noatire  eootemptum, 

diotorumque  habitatorum  damnum  et  pnejudicium^  si  «]t  ita. 

Quooirci  Tobis  prsecipiendo  mandamus,  quaten^,  si  voeatis 

vocandisy  constiterit  ita  esse,  diotum  episoopnm  et  e}as  ncariiim 

jtt  offieialem  ad  desistendum  de  interdicto  sive  cessu,  prsedltfs 

Tiis  et  juris  lemediis,  celeriter  oompeUatis.    Si  veto  dioti  episr 

oopuB  seu  Ticarius  aUqnid  contra  habitatores  prsediotos  toIu- 

eiiat  ocoasione  redhibentiarum  prediotyiram  expeifui,  auditls 

prsedictiB  partibus,  eisdem  exhibeant  super  iis  b<mam  breve 

JQStitie  oomplemeQtum.    Sioque  ob  hoc  nobis  aut  diets  curiae 

nofftree  <facgpda  minimi  refemtur.    Dalfum  Parlsias,  in  parlia- 
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mento  .nostio,  die  23  Novembris,  anno  Doan.  1860,  sob 
sigillo  Castelleti  nostri  Parisiensis  in  absentia  miuorifl.  Per 
cameram,  Boobmont.  Extraii  du  re^istre  Mitule  FictaTis 
fol  76. 

Note  Z,  Page  163. 

Procurator  noeter  generalis  et  procurator  cariss.  patmi  nosCii 
duels  Burgundis>  actores  contra  dilectum  et  fidelem  consili- 
arium  nostrum  episcopum  Cabilonen.  Pro  parte  dictomm 
actorum  propositum  existit^  quod  cum  dictus  pattnus  noster  ad 
causam  sui  ducatiis  BurgundisB,  primus  ac  decanua  paiinm 
Franci»>  tanquam  prineipalior  et  antiquior  existat,  ac  ipsum 
ducatum  insignem  nobiliter  in  pari&  ac  in  feudo  et  resscwto  i 
nobis  et  coroni  Franciae  teueat>  nobisque  yassallos  nostros 
preesertim  tantos  et  tam  nobiles»  prout  pares  ezistunt,  et  po-> 
tissime  in  bis  qu»  jurisdictionem  temporalem  concemunt,  turn 
ac  defendero^  necnon  cessare  seu  rerocari  facere  omnes  inter- 
prisias^  offensiones  et  adusut,  per  jurisdictionem  spiritoalem  in 
jurisdictionis. temporalis  prejudicium  factos  seu  factas^  perti- 
neat,  et  non  soldm  pares  Francis  d  prsemissis  prsservare  tene- 
amur,  imo  etiam  omnes  et  singulos  vassallos  sea  yalrassores 
nostros,  nobiles  et  burgenses  : 

Ciim  nos  fons  omnimodse  jurisdictionis  temporalis  esse  di^- 
noscamur,  pro  regimine  yero  et  politi4  reipubl.  Deus  smnaias 
collator  duo  bracbia,  videlicet  sacerdotium  et  imperiam,  ac 
duas  jurisdictiones  ab  invicem  separatas,  distinctas  et  divisas 
ab  ipso  Deo  cosequali  procedentesi  quibns  pfincipaliter  bic 
mundtts,  regitur,  desuper  contulerit  et  ordinaTcrit,  nofltraqoe 
jurisdictio  temporalis  in  nullo  jurisdiction!  spirituali  subeit, 
cdm  in  terris  superiorem  non  recognoscamus ;  quare  non  im- 
merito  Dei  vicarius,  quoad  jurisdictionem  temporalem,  i4>pel- 
lari  possumus  et  debemus,  juraque  nostra  regia  nobis  ad 
causam  nostrse  superioritatis  competentia,  praescribi  seu  minui, 
vel  aliter  acquixi,  etiam  per   quodcumque   tempoiis   cuni- 
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cnlmii  aboleii,  rd  i  nobis  abdicari  ncm  poMunt.    14  avgmti 
Milul38d. 

Non  A  A,  Paoe  198. 

Deux  ana  ayant  la  Saint-Barthdlemi^  la  coar  de  Rome  avait 
£ut  brdler  Aonius  Palearia8>  apiis  ayoir  extorque  i  cet  infor- 
tQn^  litterateur  une  declaration  par  laquelle  il  reconnaissait  dans 
le  sonyerain  pontife  le  droit  d'ordonner  le  sapplice  des  her^-* 
tiqnes,  et  m^me  le  droit  de  les  tuer  de  sa  propre  main.  Pale- 
arias  a  dcrit  de  la  sienne  cette  declaration^  qui  existe  aux  ar- 
diives  de  PEmpire^  et  dont  yoici  le  texte : 

Credo  et  confiteor  qnidquid  sacrum  concilium  Tridentinum 
definiyit  et  qnidquid  sancta  ecclesia  catholica  Romana  credit  et 
confitetur ;  insuper  particulalim  confiteor  hsec  : 

1.  Quod  potestas  ssecularis  potest  licitd  punireet  occidere 
hiereticos ; 

2.  Quod  ecclesia  potest  tradere  potestati  saeculari  licit^  hs- 
xeticos  occidendos ; 

3.  Qu6d  summus  pontifex  Romanus  potest  instituere  minis* 
tros  qui  occidant  hsreticos ; 

6>  Qu6d  ipsemet  summus  pontifex  in  casn  aliquo  potest 
BTIAM  PEB  SB  hsereticos  occidere,  ut  legimusde  Samuele  et 
Petro ; 

6*  Qnod  per  peccatum  mortale  non  amittitur  potestas,  sed 
summus  pontifex  etiam  in  peccato  existens  est  yer^  summus 
pcHitifex,  et  habet  summi  pontificis  potestatem. 

Ego  Aonius  Palearius  Verulanus  fateor  quod  in  his  fnimus 
concordeSy  et  ita  credo  ut  sunt  hiec  scripta  et  subscripta  me4 
manu. 

NoTB  B  B,  Pagb  210. 

Flacuit  tandem  patri  misericordiarum  Deo  supplicum  preces 
audire,  fecitque  ut  illustris  yir illud  animo  conciperet  effi' 

VOL.  n.  2  b 
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ceretqoe  (ex  qnoei  suavnia  preter  oBlAM.cdebRtaA  apild 
posteritalem  erit  futura)  nimirum  ut  tot  millibas  mylVHTn  ho* 
minum  quos  continet  Gallia,  ayita  majorum  relig^o  atque  una 
cum  ea  vera  ac  solidse  felicitatis  ipeorum  fundamenta  restita- 
erentuf.  Nos  hic,  ut  videtis,  primum  Rei publics  Gallicans 
Consulem  indicamus,  Napousokebi  BoNAPMm.  S^pienter 
ille,  &c Mlocutio  habita  die  24  man  1802. 

Desideiia  6t  postulatUmes  ejua  viii  cvyus  op^e  ac  «ta<y]f8, 
^it  Deum,  acceptum  refenmas>  non  modd  foerentes  fllos  pro* 
cellarum  impetus  ab  ecclesii  aversos^  sed  etiam  catbolicam  re- 

ligionem  in  tarn  lat^  dominante  popule  restitutam,  &c •••• 

Allocutio  kabha  die  \1  janucirii  1803* 

£a  quse  ad  catholics  religionis  bonum  isthic  i  te  tanti  cum 

gloda  facta  sunt Lettre  du  pope  au premier  Cameul,  22  jeu^ 

vier  1803. 

.  Cum  enim  tanto  studio  adfueris  nobis,  cum  de  religione  in 
Gallia  rsstituenda  ejusque  securitate  actum  fuit,  ita  at  tibij 
secundum  Dewn,  aeceptum  referre  debeamus  qaidquid  ibidem 

ad  religionis  bonum  constitutum  fait    Ldtre  dW  4 /mm 

1803. 


NoteCC,  Page  211. 

Far  des  lettres  patentee  de  Ixmis  XI,  de  1475,  il  est  ordonne 
que  toutes  bulles,  lettres  et  aiitres  choses  veoantdeRome,  serant 
▼isitees  par  les  officiers  des  lieux  ^x  frontieres,  poar  voir  s'il 
n'y  a  rien  oontre  les  droits  du  royaume  et  libertes  de  Peglise 
Gallicaue.     Voyex  ci-desnte,  p.  262,  263^  264. 

Francois  I,  en  parlant  de  ce  droit,  disait  qu't/  amcemaH 
grandement  I'autorite,  jDtiiMan^tf  et  preeminence  du  rot. 

he  pape  Leon  X,  par  divers  brefs,  doni  le  dernier  est  signe 
du  cardinal  Sadolet,  a  prie  le  parlement  de  Provence  de  vouloir 
bien  autoriser  Texecution  de  ses  resents :  Hortamur  m  Dommo 
mt  debiUs  executionu  dtmandare  permittatis. 
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fiolles  oa  ktties  apostoliqQes  de  citations  execatoriales,  fiiU^ 

mimatoires  on  autres,  ne  s'execatent  en  France  sbjos  pdreatis  dn 

roA  ott  de  tea  officiers. — On  a  t(M\ioars  obserre  soigneasement 

<ixte  toutes  buUes  et  expeditions  venant  de  la  cour  de  Rome 

fiissent  visitees^  pour  voir  si  en  icelles  y  avait  aacone  cbose  qui 

portdt  prejadice,  en  qnelqite  mani^re  qne  ce  fEit,  aux  droits  et 

libertes  de  I'eglise  Grallicane  et  A  Tautorite  du  roi.     Pithout 

IMerth  de  Peglite  GaUkoMe^  art  44  et  77. 

Les  bnlles  ne  sont  i  considerer  quand  on  n'a  pas  obtenu  de$ 
lettres-patentes  du  roi,  pour  en  requ^rir  la  verification  au  par- 
lement..    B^non,  Re^.  du  parlement,  2janider  1624. 

Les  reserits  dnanea  da  pape  ne  peavent  obliger  les  snjets  da 
roi,  que  lorsqu'ils  sont  revetus  de  son  pouvoir  ou  de  celui  qu'ii 
mccorde  aux  compagnies  aoarerBanes  de  son  royaome.  (Euvres 
de  d*Afue98eau,t.  U,  p.  W4. 

Quoique  nos  rois  n'entreprennent  point  de  decider  les  ques- 
tions de  foi,  dont  ils  laissent  le  jugement  aux  ev^ques,  on  ne 
peat  publier  kucune  buUe  dogmatique  sans  lettres-patentes 
Ferifiees  au  parlement,  parce  que  les  bulles  dogxnatiques  peu- 
vent  contenir  des  clauses  conlraires  aux  droits  de  la  courozgie 
et  de  I'eglise  de  France*  TyHericaurt,  Lois  eccles,  de  France, 
t.  \,  chap.  XT,  no«  8. 

Notv  D  D,  Pmw  S12. 

Art.  11.    Le  pape  n'envoie  point  en  France  de  legat  a  latere 

sinon  d  la  postulation  du  roi  tres-chretien  et  de  son  con- 

aentement ;  et  le  legat  n'use  de  ses  facultes  qu^apres  avoir  laisse 
promesse  par  ecrit  sous  son  seing»  el  jure  par  ses  saints  ordres, 

de  n'user  desdites  facultes sinon  tant  et  si  longuement  qu'il 

plaira  an  roi.... ..sans  entreprendre  ni  faire  cfaose  prejndiciaBle 

aux  saints  decrets,  conoiks  generaux,  franchises,  liberty  et 
privileges  de  Peglise  Gallicane. 

12.  Semblabftemeat  le  legat  d'ATi|^on...auparayaht  qif  user' 
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de  ses  facalt^s  en  pays  de  Fob^sance  et  6ouTeraiik6ti&  da  ted, 
£ut  pareil  serment  et  bailie  semblable  promesse  par  ecrit^  el  no* 
tamment  de  n'entreprendie  aacune  chose  sur  la  jurisdictioii 
fl^culi^re^  ni  dlstraire  lea  Bi:yet8^  interdire  on  exoommmiier 
les  officiers  da  roi«  oa  faire  chose  oontie  lea  libeites  de 
Peglise  Gallicane,  edits,  coatumes,  statats  et  privileges  da 
pays. 

58.  Le  legat  d  latere  ne  peat  d^pater  yicaires  oa  sabdelegaes 
pour  Pexercice  de  sa  legation,  sans  le  consentement  ezpr^s  da 
roi. 

59.  Et  si,  ne  peat  aser  de  la  paissance  de  conferer  les 
b^efices  de  ce  royaame,  qaand  il  est  en  pays  horsVobeissance 
da  roi. 

60.  Et  i  son  partement,  est  tena  de  laisser  en  France  le 
registre  des  expeditions  faites  da  temps  de  sa  legation,  &c 

Note  E  E,  Pagb  214. 

Discoars  Vul  sar  rEQstoire  ecclesiastiqae,  no.  4. 

Tant  y  a  qa'on  peat  dire  ayec  verite,  poar  ce  regard,  qae 
nal  monast^re,  eglise,  college,  oa  aatre  corps  ecclesiastiqae,  ne 
peat  ^tre  exempte  de  son  ordinaire  poar  se  dire  dependre  im- 
mediatement  da  saint-siege,  sans  licence  et  permission  da  roL 
Pithou,  Liberies  de  Peglise  Gallicane,  art.  71. 

Les  exemptions,  disait  Talon  en  1670,  sont  oontralres  &  la 
sainte  liberte  des  canons  de  Peglise. — Vayez  aossi  Fevret,  TVvnVe 
de  Patus,  1.  iii,  c.  1,  no.  12,  &c. 

Note  F  F,  Page  216. 

Potentissimom  Francoram  Imperatorem,  cai  religionis 

in  GalM  reilorescentis  gloria  debetar cujas  nomen  fines 

terraram  pervasit,  et  cvyas  opeii  Deas  asas  est  at  catfaolica 
religio  in  Galiis  pablicam  rarsus  in  laoem  emergere>...Atque 
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Uc  sine  gratissiini  animi  sensu  commemorare  non  possumos 
hilaritudinein  iUam,  comitatem^  beneyolentiam^  animique  pro- 
pensionem,  qui  nos  apostolic^  libertate  desideria  nostra  expro- 
mentes  audivit  et  nostras petitiones  excepit. 


Note  G6,PAt>E  216. 

B  est  devenu  fort  difficOe  de  rencontrer  quelqu'un  qui 
daigne  savoir  encore  en  quoi  consistaient  ces  errears;  et  il 
fallait  ayoir  nne  bien  forte  envie  d'en  faire  mention^  pour  en 
parler  ainsi  &  pxopos  de  la  cer^monie  du  couronnement  de 

&M. 

Note  HH,  Page  217. 

Formulam  per  venerabilem  fratrem  nostrum  archiepiscopum 
Fhilippensem  ei  missam  legit  admisit,  suique  manu  signayit. 
H&c  ergo  fonnuli,  quam  reparando  scandalo  publicam  in  cog- 
nitionem  deduci  concupivit,  declaravit  se  pur^  et  simpliciter, 
omninoque  ex  animo^  recipere  et  yenerari  constitutiones  d  sede 
apostolidL  factas^  quibus  Bail,  Jansenii^  Quesnellii,  et  illorum 
qui  eos  sectati  sunt«  errores  proscribuntur^  prsesertim  yero  bul- 
lam  dogmaticam  Auciatemjidei  qu&  85  propositiones  damnan- 
tur,  ^  synodo  Rstoriensi  quam  ipse  coegerat  et  publicari  jus- 
serat^  excerpts  :  has  proptered  propositiones  omnes  et  singulas 
se  reprobare  et  damnare  iis  qualificationibus  iisque  sensibus 
qui  in  prsefat^  bull4  expressi  sunt ;  denique  in  sanctae  ecclesise 
catholics,  apostolics,  Romans,  inque  amnmodd  sudjeetione  ye- 
r&que  obedienti4  nobis,  nostrisque  successoribus,  tanquam  in 
Petri  cathedx&  sedentibus  et  Jesu-Christi  yicariis,  yellese  yiyere 
etmori. 
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Note  1 1,  Paoe  218. 

Par  example^  des  imprecations  contre  la  paix  de  Westpbalie, 
la  disasirosa  pace  di  Westfalia  ;  —  /a  pace  di  West/aiia  s^na 
tm'ipoca  sventuramente  memorabile,  &c. 

Par  exemple  ausi  cetle  maxime^  que  le  pape  est,  non  le 
proprietaire>  mats  Padminisiraieur  st^^me  de  tous  les  biena 
ecclesiastiques ;  ce  que  le  redactear  de  rinstruction  proave  par 
des  textes  de  Suarez  et  de  Lessias,  quHl  cite  comnte  ks  iJkmio^ 
ffiens  les  plus  accrediles :  Q^egto  e  il  sefUmenlode*  phi  acerediiaii 
ieolofi. 

Note  K  K,  Page  219. 

Ma  non  solamente  la  chiesa  ha  procurato  d'  impedire  cbe 
gli  eretici  non  occupassero  i  beni  eodesiastici,  ba  inoltre  aia- 
bilito,  come  pena  del  delitto  deli'  eresia,  la  confisca  e  perdita 
dei  beni  dagli  eretici  posseduti.     Qciesta  pena......^  decreteta 

per  rapporto  at  beni  de'  priv«ti  nella  decretale  d'Innocenzo  HI 
riportata  ael  capo  Vergentis,  x.  de  Hwret.  ;  e  per  quel  cbe  ri« 
'  guarda  i  principati^  feudi,  e  pure  regola  d^  diritto  caaonico  nel 
cap^  Abwluios,  xn.  de  Hareiieis,  cbe  sudditi  di  on  princ^te 
manifestamente  eretico  rimangooo  assoluti  da  qualunque 
omaggio^  fedeM  ed  ossequio  yerso  del  medesimo ;  e  niune  cbe 
sia  alcun  poco  yersato  nella  storia  poo  ignorare  le  sentenze  di 
dq;K>sizione  pronunciate  dai  pontefid  e  dai  condy  contio  de' 
principi  ostinati  nell'  ersia.  Se  non  cbe  siamo  ora  pur  tioppo 
g^unti  in  tempi  cosl  calamitosi  e  di  tanta  umiliazioBe  per  la 
sposa  di  Gesu-Cristo,  cbe  siccoofie  a  lei  non  e  possibik  usaie^ 
eo^i  ne{^ure  ^  spediente  ricordare  queste  swe  nrntistime  maesimt 
di  giusto  rigwre  contro  i  nemici  e  i  rebelli  della  fede.  Ma  se 
non  puo  esercitare  il  suo  diritio  di  deporre  da  loro  principati  e 
di  dichiarare  decaduti  da  loro  beni  gli  eretici,  potrebbe  ella 
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iniuk  poBlliv^tfBMntei  p«miellare  per  Aggimi^ef^  loro  ntioYi  prin* 
dpati  enuoTi  beBi>  d'  eeofime  spogUata  die  steasa  ?......Qaale 

oecaeioae  di  dindere  la  cUeea  non  si  darebbe  agli  eretid  me* 
desimi  ed  agl'  iacreduli^  i  quali  insultando  al  di  lei  doloie, 
direbbeio  esservi  ttovati  finahnente  i  mezzi,  onde  fitfla  divmir 

NoTB  L  L«  Page  223. 

Una  ttansazkme  oosi  fiUta,  proposta  da  un  vescovo  cattolico 
a  un  regio  ministro  sopm  un'  oggetto  8i  Bacro,  oongiderata  ne' 
fluoi  piincipj,  nelle  sue  ocmseguenza  e  nel  8nau>  complesfla,  con- 
duce direttamente  alio  scopo  che  si  sono  piefissi  i  modern!  set- 
tarj,  di  far  si  che  col  iatto  confesaino  i  cattolid  ed  aooordino, 
che  confess!  ed  accordi  il  papa  stesso,  non  che  i  vescovi,  qut  h 
pawxnr  de  gow^mer  les  kommet  est  nuUmsMe  (Beaufort^  Projet 
de  reunion  &c.,  Paris,  1806, /».  8)......Subito  che  si  conceda  da 

un  TescoYO  cattolico  in  oidine  ai  matrimoi^  cattolici  le  pubbli- 
cazioni  civili,  i  contratti  ciyili,  i  divorzj  ciyili,  i  giudicj  ciyiH 
prescritti  da  leggd  civili  da  legislatore  cattolico  in  uno  stato 
cattolico,  si  concede  che  abbia  quesii  podestd  in  ordine  ai  sa;- 
gramenti,  in  ordine  alia  disciplina  ecdesiastica,  e  che  possa 
alterare  la  forma  ed  i  diritti,  derogare  ai  canoni,  violare  la  li- 
berty ecdesiastica  e  perturbare  le  conscienze ;  e  che  abbia  in 
oonseguenza  1'  assoluto  potere  nelle  cose  e  cause  puramente 
ecdesiastiche,  sommamente  privilegiate  ed  essenzialmente  df- 
pendenti  djure  elavium,  Ch'  k  quanto  dire  che  possa  egli  per 
mano  all'  incensiere,  far  prevalere  le  sue  leggi  alle  leggi  delle 

chiesa O  bisognava  dissimulare  e  loUerare  un  disordine  che 

una  forza  irresistibile  impone,  o,  volendo  parlare  ed  entrar  in 
materia,  era  necessario  che  il  vescpyo  facesse  conoscere  al  regio 
ministro,  che  le  disposizioni  del  codice  in  ordine  al  matrimonio 
non  potevano  applicarsi  ai  matrimoi^  cattolici  in  paese  cattolico 

Se  si  scorrano  le  storie  dell&nazioni,  non  si  troveriL  esem- 
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pio  che  da  un  prindpe  cattolioo  Bias!  nud  impoato  ai  audditi 
cattolici  ne  acooiisentito  che  loro  s*  impoDga  Pobbligo  di  fare, 
riapetto  ai  matrimoi\i,  le  pabblicazioni  nel  canume,  le  congiim* 
zioni  nel  comune,  e  di  discotere  della  validiti  o  nuUiti  di  tali 
congiunziani  ayanti  il  giudiee  del  circondario,,*.*,  KYn^Aie  fl 
▼escoYo  ayuto  un  largo  campo  per  farsi  strada  a  dimostrare  al 
ministro  regio  che  in  un  paese  dove  la  religione  cattolicad 
religione  dello  Stato>  dominato  da  un  principe  cattolioo,  non 
si  possano  senza  grande  scandalo  applicaie  ai  cattolici  le  leggi 
rlBguardanti  il  matrimonio  ne  essigeme  da  essi  V  osservanza ; 
che  Barebbe  questo  un  attentato  inaudito  e  una  manifesta  ri- 
Tolta  contro  le  leggi  della  chiesa,  una  noyitaL  inducente  all' 
errore  e  alio  8chi8ma......Che  se  poi  inutili  si  rendessero  queste 

rappresentanze  pastorali,  altro  non  rimarebbe  ai  vescoTi^  che 
mettere  nelle  mani  di  Dio  la  causa  sua  e  della  sua  chiesa,  ed 

instruire  il  gregge  alia  loro  cura  commesso 

1 .  Che  non  vi  ^  matrimonio  se  non  sia  contratto  in  quelle 
forme  che  la  chiesa  ha  stabilite  per  la  sua  yalidita ;  2.  che 
contratto  una  yolta  matrimonio  secondo  le  fonne  dalla  chiesa 
stabilite,  non  yi  k  podestd  in  terra  che  possa  discioglierlo  quanto 
al  yincolo;  3.  che  resta  questo  indissolubile  non  ostante 
r  adulterio  del  conjuge  o  la  molesta  coabitazione  ;  4.  che  nel 
caso  di  dubbio  matrimonio,  alia  solio  chiesa  apparticne  giudi- 
care  sul  merito,  di  modo  che  ogni  altro  giudizio  di  qualsiyoglia 
altra  podesti  ^  giudizio  incompetente,  ed  incapace  ad  autoriz- 
zare  e  render  lecito  il  diyorzio ;  6.  che  non  ostando  al  matri- 
monio alcun  impedimento  canonico,  e  questo  rato  e  yalido,  e 
percio  indissolubile,  qualunque  sia  V  impedimento  che  yi  frap- 
ponga  indebitamente  la  laica  podesti  senza  il  consenso  e  V  ap- 
proyazione  della  chiesa  uniyersale  o  del  supremo  suo  capo  il 
Romano  pontefice ;  6.  che  al  contrario  e  irrito  e  nullo  qualsi- 
yoglia matrimonio,  contratto  con  impedimento  canonico  din- 
mente  abrogato  dal  soyrano  per  solo  abuso  di  podesta ;  e  pero 
doyersi  in  coscienza  considerar  come  nullo  da  ogni  cattolioo 
sino  a  che  non  sia  riyalidato  mediante  la  dispensa  legittima 
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della  chiesa^  se  pure  V  Impedimento  che  lo  rende  noUo  aia  ca« 
pace  di  dispensa. 

Not£MM>Paob226. 

Si  attendamus  ad  leges  civiles  codicis  Napoleonis  quoad  ma^ 
trimonium,  nulla  obvenit  difficultas,  quia  nihil  mandant  quod 
sit  legibus  Dei  et  ecclesifle  contrarium,  et  consequenter  quilibet 
eas  seirare  tenetur. 

Note  N  N,  Paob  226. 

£  non  i  un  comando  opposto  alia  legge  di  Dio  e  della  chiesa« 
quallo  cbe  si  fd  a  tutti  quanti  i  divorziati  di  non  poter  pii!k  fra 
di  loro  riunirsi,  nel  qual  comando  s'  includono  ancbe  quelli  che 
contro  le  leggi  di  Dio  e  della  chiesa  si  fossero  divorziati !  Non 
^  un  comando  contrario  alle  leggi  di  Dio  e  della  chiesa,  quello 
col  quale  s'inabilita  1'  uomo  a  prender  moglie  prima  dei  18 
anni  compiti,  e  la  donna  prima  dei  15  compiti^  nel  qual  co- 
mando b'  includono  anche  quelli  che  prima  di  tale  et&  non 
avessero  altro  legittimo  rimedio  alia  concupiscenza  che  il  matri- 
monio  e  fossero  perci6  in  conscienza  obbllgati  a  contrario  !  E 
non  ^  contrario  alle  leggi  di  Dio  e  della  chiesa  il  riservare  al 
GoTcmo  le  facolti  di  dispensare  dalP  impedimento  dirimente 
di  secondo  grado  d'  afiinitd  misto  col  primo  !  £  per  dir  tutto, 
non  i  un  offender  Dio  e  la  chiesa  il  far  leggi  che  sovvertono  la 
discipline  ecclesiastica  in  materia  si  gelosa ! 

Note  O  O,  Page  227. 

Specialmente  dopo  che  ^  stato  nella  legge  evangelica  inal- 
zato  alia  digniti  di  sogramento,  e  reso  percio  sacro  e  indepen- 

TOL.  n.  2  c 
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dente  da  qualsivoglia  legge  profana Ed  e  tanto  vero  cbe  il 

valore  del  matrimoniOj  specialmente  nella  legge  eyjiiigelicay  e 
independente  da  ogni  contratto  civile  stabilito  dalle  leggi  cirili, 
che  il  concilio  di  Trento  dichiaro  irrito  e  nuUo  il  matrimomo  e 
in  ragione  di  sagramento  e  in  regione  di  contratto  sempre  che 
•si  contraesse  senza  le  solennitd  da  esso  prescritte :  cio  che  non 
avrebbe  potato  fare^  se  il  matrimonio  includesse  di  sua  nature 
due  distinti  contratti,  come  si  asserisce^  da  due  distinte  podesti 
dipendenti,  I'uno  civile  dipendente  per  la  sua  validiti  dalle 
legge  civili,  Paltro  religioso  dipendente  per  il  suo  ralore  dalle 
leggi  delta  chiesa. 

Note  P  P,  Paob  229. 

n  papa  non  e  il  simplice  vescovo  di  Roma,  come  si  e 
impropriamente  asserito,  ma  il  pastore  insieme  della  chi- 
esa  universale,  ed  ha  percio  il  diritto  di  scegUere  i  ministri 
ed  i  cooperatori  del  suo  apostolato  fra  tutte  le  nazioni  dell' 
orbe. 

Note  Q  Q,  Page  229. 

E  noto  ch'  erano  esse  da  un'  epoca  assai  piaremotain  potere 
de'  Romani  pontifici  per  una  libera  dedizione  dei  popoH  abban- 
donati  dagli  imperadori  dell'  Oriente;  che  occupato  posda 
dai  Lombardi  V  esarcato  di  Ravenna  e  la  pentapoli  che  oom- 
prendeva  tali  provincie,  Pippino  illustre  e  pio  genitore  di  Carlo 
Magno  lo  ritorse  dalle  loro  mani  e  lo  resiiitd  con  un  atto  di  do- 
nazione  al  pontefice  Stefano. 

Note  R  R,  Page  237. 

Demdm  codceduntur  sub  ed  conditione,  uc  in  exerdtio  ccyus- 
cumque  ex  commemoratis  facultatibus  express^  declaretis  illas 
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^  Tobis  concedi  tamquam  i  sedis  apostolics  delegati8>  quae  de- 
olaratio  in  ipso  actus  tenore  inserenda  erit. 

Note  S  S,  Page  238. 

Dans  plusieurs  dios^ses,  il  s'est  forme  nne  secte  de  catkoii^tiei 
pvr9y  qui  exercent  un  culte  clandestine  auquel  assistent  des 
pretres  qui,  se  derobant  k  la  surveillance  des  er^ques,  ne  don- 
xient  au  Gouvemement  aucune  garantie  de  leurs  principes  et 
de  la  morale  qu'ils  ensdgnent  BMpport  de  LL,  EE.  les 
cardinaux  Fetch,  Maury,  Caseiii,  des  arcAevigues  de  Tours  et 
A  Malines,  des  ive^ues  ePEvreux,  de  Treves  et  de  Nantes,  ie  6 
mars  1811. 
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